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PREFACE 



In passing the sheets of the English Edition of this Dictionary 
through the press, for IMcssrs. Chapman and Ifall, 1 liave found 
it nec(\ssary to make but very few alterations in the work of 
its American compilers. Such alterations as will bo found in 
the ])ook in its present form consist mainly in the omission 
of extracts from published criticisms, and of references to the 
originals (real and iinaginary) of some of the characters in my 
father^s books, these being matters which did not appear to 
me neclssary to the [)lan of the Dictionary, and which, for 
many reasons, I thought it undesirable to retain. The extracts 
from the stories, in this edition, are taken directly from the 
novels. 

I may, perhaps, be permitted to express a very favourable 
oi)inion of the singularly painstaking and careful manner, in 
which Mr. Pierce and Mr. Wheeler have carried out what has' 
clearljf be to to them a labour of love. 

CHAIILES DICKENS. 


tJanvary^ 1878 . 




PUEPACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 


On ])ririgiTif^ the First Series of “All tlie Yenr Hound” to a 
close, .^^r. DiekcMis used those words: “It is bettor tluit every 
kind of work, honestly undertaken and discharged, should 
speak ior itself than be spoken for.” bTow, as the general 
intent of this volume, the manner of its execution, and its 
usefulness to tlie reading public., will be sulliciontly obvious 
on even a cursory inspecbion, they need not be “spoken for” 
liere. A few facts, however, crave to be stated by way of 
•explanation and acknowledgment. 

The arrangement of the names of characters under each 
tale is alphabetical; but the order in wliich the tales theni- 
s(;lves are treated is chronological. The latter remark, how- 
ever, does not apply to the “ Reprinted ri(?ce3,” which are 
put at the end of the list, as having been originally published, 
in “Household Words,” at various dates betw.'.en the years 
1850 and 1856. Nor does it apply to “Some Uncollected. 
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Pieces/' which, though among the earliest of our author’s pro- 
ductions, are placed after all the rest, as being little known, 
and, at p^(^sent, inaccessible to the majority of readers. 

Besides these, a mimber of other sketches and tales still 
remain to be gathered from Household Words/' “All the 
Year Pound, " and from other sources. To the “Christmas 
Numbers " ])ublished in connection with these two periodicals, 
Mr. Dickens was generally a contributor; and in 18 (>7 he 
collected and revised, expressly for the “Diamond" edition 
•f his works (published in America), “the portions of those 
numbers” 'written by himself — namely, “Somebody’s Lug- 
gage,” “ ]Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings,” “ Mrs. Lin^iper’s Legacy,” 
“Doctor Marigold," “Two Ghost Stories," “The Boy at 
Mugby," and “ The Holly-Tree." He is said to have written 
the first and third portions of “ 3'he Perils of (Certain English 
Prisoners" (18o7), and more or less of “The Haunted House” 
(1859), “A Message from the Sea’' (1860), “No Thorough- 
fare" (1867), <fcc. ; but as he did not see fit to acknowledge 
any share in these composite productions, and as it would ho 
impossible to separate his contributions from those', of the 
other wTiters associated with him, tliese stories have heeif 
w'holly omitted. It is to be noted, however, that ulthougli, 
in the “Diamond" edition, he claimed as his own only ^ those 

portions of “ Mughy Junction " entitled “ The Boy at Mughy ' 

* 

and “ The Signal-Man ” (reprinted as the second of “ Two 
Ghost Stories "), yet, in the Contents prefixed to this Christmas 
number of “All the Year Kouna,” he put his name as author 
* to two other portions, entitled “Barbox Brothers" and “Barhox 
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Brothers and Co.'* These are accordingly included in the present 
work. ^ 

In three or four cases, the extracts from Dickens are taken 
from his “Readings, as Condensed by Himself,” and not 
directly from his novels. In the case of other extracts, 
omissions and explanatory additions are always carefully 
indicated. 

The summaries of the Principal Incidents in the longer 
tales have been borrowed (with some slight additions and 
changes) from the “ Diamond ” edition ; but, as the original 
references were to the ])ages in that edition only, these have 
been oniitt(‘d, and chapter i*cferences given in their stead. 
They wdll be found to furnish an excellent analysis of the 
tale^ and to be exceedingly convenient for reference. A 
general synoi)sis of each story may also be readily obtained 
by rfjading tbo account of the princii^al character or characters 
liguriiig in it. 

The number of names of characters included in the General 
Index, and more or less fully treated in the pages preceding 
the Index, is upwai'ds of lifteen hundred and lifty. The 
^number of names of imaginary places, societies, and literary 
works, and of familiar phrases or sayings, and the like — also 
included in the Index — is u]) wards of two hundred. 

On the coiui)letioiL of this Dictionary, it was placed in the 
liands of Mr. William A. Wheeler, as a “scholar of critical 
habits and approved experience,’* to be revised and corrected 
for the press ; ami lui has read every page of it with scrupulous 
care, both in the mauuscript and the proofs, suggesting many 
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alterations which have materially improved the work, besides 
furnishing contributions of his own, which have given it still 
greater interest, value, and completeness. 

As the preparation of this manual has been a pleasant task, 
the Author would fain hope ‘that those who consult it may 
find the perusal equally pleasant; and that it may help, in 
liowever small a degree, to extend and perpetuate the fame 
and influence of Charles Dickens, not only in his native land, 
where he rested his claims to remembrance, and in America, 
whose people ho always regarded as “essentially one” with 
his own countrymen, but throughout the world, which li(3 has 
so warmed and cheered with the siinsliine of his genius and 
humanity, and to whose intellectual wealth lie has added so 
much. 
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SSXTCHES BT BOZ — continued. 

Characters; emtaining Thoilglits about People; A Christ- 
mas Dinner ; Tlie New Year ; Miss Evans and the Eagle ; 
The Parlour Orator j The Hospital Patient ; The Misplaced 
Attachment of Mr. John Bounce; The Mistaken Milliiiex ; 
The Dancing Academy ; Shabby-Genteel People ; Making 
a Night of it ; The Prisoners* Van. 
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in the Life of Mr. Watkins Tottle; The Bloomsbury 
Christening ; The Drunkard’s Death. 
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SKETCHES BY BOZ, 


ILLTJSTUATIVB OF EVERY-DAF LIFE AND EVERY-DAY PEOPT.E. 


These are a collection of abort pieces, comprising Mr. Dickenses first' 
attempts at authorship. They were originally contributed to The 
Monthly ^agaziue ” (“ The Old Monthly,” as it was called to distinguish 
it from Colburn’s ** New Monthly ”), The Morning Chronicle, and BelVs Life 
in London. In 1836 they were brought together, and republished, with 
illustrations by George Cruikshank, in two series, of which the former 
was contamod in two ToVimoB and tho latter lu one. The very drat of 
those “ Sketches ” was that entitled “ Airs. Joseph Porter.” It appeared 
in ‘ ‘ The Montlily Alagazine ” for J anuary, 1834. The first in wh ich Dickons 
assumed the pseudonym of ‘*Boz”wa3 tho second part or chapter of 
“^Ihe Boarding House,” which came out in tho same magazine in 
August, 1834. Of the origin of this name, the author has given the 
following account : ‘ Boz ’ was tho nickname of a pet child, a younger 

brother [Augustus Dickens], whom I had dnbbcd Moses in honour of 
the Viog.r of Wakefield ; which, being facetiously pronounced through 
tho nose, became Boses, and, being shortened, became Boz. ‘Boz* 
was a very familiar household word to me long before I was an author ; 
and so I came to adopt it.” 

Mr. Dickens's own estimate of “The Sketches’* — given in 1S50, in 
the Preface to a new edition of them — ^was, that they are often “ extremely 
crude and ill-considered, bearing obvious marks of haste and inexperience, 
particularly in that section of the Tolume which is comprised under the 
general head of Tales.** 

B 
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THE DICKENS DICTIONARY. 


CHARACTERS INTRODUCED. 


®itr jLlaneh. 

The Beadle. 
S^^^^fON^S. Parish hcadlo. 


The Four Sisters. 

DAW^SON, MR. A surgeon, A-c., in attcmhancc on Mrs. 
Robinson at the time of her confinement. 

ROBINSON, MR. A gentleman in a public office, who 
marries the youngest ^liss Willis, though he has to court her 
three sisters also, as they are all completely identified one 
with another. 

WILLISES, THE FOUR MISS. Four sisters in ^^our 
parish,” who seem to have no separate existence, and who 
drive the neighbourhooil distracted by keeping profoundly 
secret the name of the fortunate one who is to marry Mr. 
l^ohinson. w 

Election for Beadle. 

BUNfr, MR. A man of thirty-five years of age, with five 
small children ; a candidate for the office of beadle, which he 
obtains by a large majority. {See helow.) 

rURDAY, CAPTAIN. A bluff and unceremonious old naval 
otficer on half-pay (first introduced, though not mentioned by 
naiut;, in the sketch entitled “ The Curate ”). He is a deter- 
mined opponent of the constituted authorities, whoever they 
maychanc(} to ho, and zealously supports Bung for beadle. 

SPRUGGINS, MR. THOMAS. Defeated candidate for beadle ; 
a little thin man, fifty years old, with a pale face expressive 
of care and fatigue?, owing, perhaps, to the fact of his having 
ton sm dl . hildreii (two of them twins) and a wife. 

SPRUGGINS, MRS. His wife. She solicits votes for her 
husband, and increases the general prepossession wliich at first 
prevails in liis favour by lier personal appearance, which in- 
dicates tlie‘ ])robability of a still further addition, at no remote 
period, to his already large family. 
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The Broker^s Man. 

BUNG, MR. A broker’s assistant, afterwards the parish 
beadle. {See above.) One of those careless, good-for-notliinf,^ 
happy fellows who float cork-like on the surface for the world 
to play at hockey with. 

FIX KM, A broker, who assumes the alias of Smith ; Bung’s 
master. 

JOHN, A servant. 

The Ladies^ Societies. 

BROWNS, THE THREE MISS. Members of various visita- 
tion committees and charitable societies, and admirers of the 
curate, wlio is a young man and unmarried. They are 
opposed to — 

PARKER, MRS. JOHNSON. The mother of seven extremely 
fine girls — all unmarric^d — and the founder of a Ladies’ Bible 
and Prayer-Book Distribution Society, from which the Miss 
Browns arc excluded. 

Out? Next-door Neighbour. 

WILLIAM. A young man who overtasks himself to earn a 
support for himself and his widowed mother, and at last dies 
in her arms. 


Scenes. 

The Sr ueev s . — ig ht . 

MACKLIN, MRS. An inhabitant of No. 4 in one of the little 
streets in the suburbs of London. 

PEPLOW, MRS. A neighbour of Mrs. Macklin. 

^PEPLOW, MASTER. Her son. 

SMUGQINS, MR. A little round-faced man, in the comic 
line, with a mixed air of self-denial and mental consciousness 
of his own powers. 

W ALKER, MRS. An inhabitant of No. 5 in the same street 

♦ with Mrs. Macklin. 

Seven Dials.. 

MARY. A woman who has taken “three-outs” enough of gin 
and bitters to make her quarrelsome. 

SARAH, A vixen who falls out with her, and settles the 
difficulty by a resort to blows. 

B 2 
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Doctors’ Commons. 

r 

BUMPLEy MICHAEL. Promoter, or complainant, against 
Mr. Sludberry, in a brawling case. 

SLUDBEREY, THOMAS. A little red-faced, sly-looking, 
ginger-beer seller, defendant in case of “ Bumple against 
Sludberry;” sentenced to excommunication for a fortnight 
and payment of costs. 

London Recreations. 

BILL, UNCLE. One of a party of Sunday pleasurers at a 
tea-garden ; considered a great wit by his friends. 

SALLY. His niece, joked by Uncle Bill about her marriagey 
and her first baby, because a certain young man is “ keeping 
company ” with her. 

The River. 

DAN DO. A boatman. 

Astlby^s. 

WOOLFORD, MISS. A circus-rider. 

Private Theatres. 

LARKINS, JEM. An amateur actor in the genteel comedy 
liiK;, known to the public as Mr. Horatio St, Julian. 

LOGGINS, MR. A player who takes the part of Macbeth,, 
and is announced on the bills as Mr. Beverley. 

Vauxhall Gardens by Day. 

GREEN, MR, An aeronaut. 

GREEN, MR., JUN. His son and assistant. 

The Last Cab-driver and the First Omnibus-cad. 

BARKER, MR. WILLIAM, commonly called ‘‘ Bill Boorker 
or Aggerawattn’ Bill.” An omnibus-cad, with aremarkablc 
talent for enticing the youthful and unwary, and shoving the 
old and lu Ipless into the wrong ’bus. 

A Parliamentary Sketch. 

CAPTAIN, THE. A spare, squeaking old man, always 
i'anming his own eyes or “ somebody clse’s,” and a complete 
walking-reservoir of spirits and water. 
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JANE, The Hebe of “ Bellamy’s,” or the refreshment-room of 
the Houses of Parliament. She has a thorough contempt for 
the great majority of her visitors, and a great love of admirei- 
tion. 

NICHOLAS, The butler of “Bellamy’s.” He has held the 
same place, dressed exactly in the same manner, and said 
precisely the same things ever since the oldest of its present 
visitors can remember. 

TOM, HONEST. A metropolitan member of the House of 
Commons. 


The First op May. 

SLUFFEN, MR., of Adam-aiul-Eve Court. A speaker at the 
anniversary dinner given to the chimney-sweeps on May-day 
at White Conduit House. 

The Pawnbroker's Shop. 

HENRY, MR, A jiawnbrokcr, whose shop is near Drury 
Lane. 

J INKINS, A customer, dirty, intoxicated, and quarrelsome. 

MACKIN, MRS, Anoilier customer, slipshod and abusive. 

TATHAM, MRS, .An old woman who tries to borrow eighteen 
poiife or a shilliw^ on a child's frock and a boautif^ silk 
'ankecher„" 


€hnrnjctcr0. 

Tiiougilts about People. 

^ SMITH, MR, A poor clerk, a mere passive creature of habit 
and endurance. 

A Christmas Dinner. 

GEORGE, AUNT, The hostess at whose house the Christmas 
• family-party assemble. 

GEORGE, UNCLE. Her husband. 

JANE, A UNT. Another member of the family. 
MARGARET, AUNT. Married to a poor man, and treated 
coldly by her relations in consequence. 

ROBERT, UNCLE. Husband to Aunt Jana. 
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The New Year. 

i . 

DOBBLE, MR. A clerk in a public office, who gives a 
quadrille party on New Year’s Eve. 

DOBBLE, MR., JUN. Ilis son. 

DOBBLE, MISS JULIA. His eldest daughter. 

DOBBLE, 3IRS. Ilis wife. 

TUPPLE, MR. A junior clerk in the same office with Mr. 

] )obble ; a young man with a tendency to cold and corns, but 
“ a charming person,” and “a perfect ladies’ man.” 

Miss Evans and the Eagle. 

EVANS, MISS JEMIMA {called ‘^J’mima Ivins” by her 
acquaintances). A shoe-binder and straw bonnet maker, 
allianced to Mr. Samuel AVilkins. 

EVANS, MISS TILLY. One of her sisters. 

EVANS, MRS. Her mother. 

WILKINS, MR. SAMUEL. A journeyman carpenter of 
small dimensions, ^‘kee])ing coni])any” with Miss Jemima 
Evans. 

The Parlour Orator. 

ELLIS, MR. A sharp-nosed jnan, with a very slow and soft 
voice, who considers Mr. JiOg<rs ‘^sueh improving company.” 

ROGERS, MR. A stoutish man of about forty, with a red 
hice and a confid(mt oracular air, which marks him as a leading 
politician, general authority, and universal anecdote-relator. 
Ihoof is what he requires— proof, not assertions — in regard to’ 
anything and everything wiiatsoever. 

TOMMY. A little chubby-faced greengrocer, of great good 
sense, who opposes Air. Itogers, and is denounced by him, in 
consequence, as “ a willing slave.” 

The Hospital Patient. 

JACK. A young fellow who treats his paramour so brulxilly as 
to cause her deatli, and yet is so loved by her, even to the 
last, that she cannot be persuaded to swear his life away, but 
dies praying God to bless him. 
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The Misplaced Attachment op Mb. John Dounce. 

DOUNCE, MR, JOHN, A fat, red-faced, white-headed old 
hoy, a retired glove and braces maker, and a widower, lie 
falls in love with a bewitching barmaid, who trilles with his 
affections, and at last tells him plainly that she “wouldn’t 
have him at no price ; ” wliereiipoii he offers himself succ(?s- 
sively to a schoolmistress, a landlady, a feminine tobacconist, 
a housekeeper, and his own cook, by the last of whom he is 
accepted, married — and thoroughly henpecked. 

HARRIS, MR, A law stationer and a jolly old fellow; a 
friend of Mr. Dounce. 

JENNINGS, MR. A robe maker ; also a friend of IMr. Dounetj, 
and a sad dog in his time. 

JONES, MR. Another friend, a barristm’s clerk, and a rum 
fellow- —capital company — full of aiufcdute. 

The Mistaken Millineh. 

MARllN, MISS AMELIA, A milliner and dressmaker who 
has an ambition to “ come out ” as a public singer, and tries 
it, but fails miserably. 

nODOLFH, Mil AND MRS, JENNINGS, Her friends 
and Counsellors. 


The Dancing Academy. 

BILLSMETHI, SIGNOR. A popular dancing-master. 

UILLSMETIII, MASTER. His son. 

BILLSMETHI, MISS. His daughter, a young lady with Ikt 
hair curled in a crop all over luir head, and her shoes tied in 
sandals aU over her ankles. She sets her cap for Mr. Coo])er, 
and, not succeeding in securing him for a husband, brings a 
suit for breach of promise, but finally compromises the matter 
for twenty pounds, four shillings, and sixpence. 

COOPER, MR. AUGUSTUS. A young gentleman of Fetter 
Lane, in the oil and colour business, just of age, with a little 
money, a little business, and a little mother. 

Making a Night op It. 

POTTER, MR. THOMAS. A clerk in the City, with a limited 
income, and an unbounded friendship for Mv. Smiths ts. 
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SMITTIERS, MR. ROBERT. ^Uso a clerk in the City, knit 
by the closest ties of intimacy and friendship to Mr. Potter, 
(in the receipt of their quarter’s sakry, tliese two “ thick-and- 
tliin pals,” as they stylo themselves, spend an evening together, 
and proceeding by degrees from simple hilarity to drunkenness, 
commit various breaches of the peace j are locked up in the 
station-house for the night ; brought before the police court 
in the morning, and each lined live shillings for being drunk, 
and thirty-four pounds for seventeen assaults at forty shillings 
a head. 

The Pktsonbes^ Van. 

BELLA. A young girl, not fourteen, forced by a sordid and 
rapacious mother to a life of vice and crime, which she loathes, 
but cannot escape from. 

EMILY. Her sister, hardened in depravity by two additional 
years’ experience of the debauchery of London street-life, and 
priding herself on being “ game.” 


^ale0. 

The BoAiimNG House. 

AGNES. ^Irs. Bloss’s maid. 

BLOBS, MRS. The wealthy widow of a cork-cutter, whose 
cook she had been. Having nothing to do, she imagines she 
must be ill, but cats amazingly, and has the appearance of 
being remarkaldy well. She makes the acquaintance of Mr. 
Gobler, and marries him. 

C ALTON, MR. A superannuated bcjau, exceedingly vain, in- , 
ordinaiely selfish, and the very pink of politeness. He makes 
himself agreeable to Mrs. Maplesone, and agrees to marry her ; 
but, failing to do so, she sues him for breach of promise, and 
recovers a thousand pounds. 

EVEN SON, MR. JOHN. A stern, morose, and discontented 
man, a thorough radical, and a universal fault-finder. *- 

GOBLER , MR. A lazy, selfish hypochondriac, whose digestion 
is so muc.h impaired, and whoso interior so deranged, that his 
stomach is not of tlie least use to him. 

MICKSy, MR, SEPTIMUS, A tallish, white-faced, spectacled 
yoqng man, who has the reputation of being very talented. 
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He falls in love with Miss Matilda Xiaplesone, whom he 
marries, hut afterwards deserts. 

JAMES. A servant to Mrs. Tihhs. 

MAPLESONE, MRS. An enterprising widow of fiftj^ shrewd, 
scheming, and good-looking, with no objection to marrying 
again if it would benefit her dear girls. 

MAPLESONE, MISS JULIA. Her younger daughter \ 
married to Mr. Simpson. 

MAPLESONE, MISS MATILDA. Her elder daughter; 
married to Mr. Septimus Hicks. 

O^BLEAEY, AIR FREDERICK. A patriotic Irishman, 
recently imported in a ])erfectly wild state ; in search of 
employment, and ready to do or be anything that might 
turn up. 

ROBINSON. A female servant to Mrs. Tibbs. 

SIMPSON^ MR. One of tlie “ walking gentlemen ” of society ; 
an empty-headed young man, always dressed according to the 
caricatures published in the montlily fashions. 

TIBBS, MR. A sliort man, with very short legs, but a face 
peculiarly long, by way of indenmilicution. lie is to his wife 
what the 0 i& in 90 — of some importance with her, but 
nothing witliout Ikt. 

TIBBff, MRS. His wife., mistress of the boarding-house ; the 
most tidy, lidgety, thrifty little person that ever inhaled the 
smoke of London. 

TOMKINS, MR. AURED. Clerk in a wine-house; a con- 
noisseur in painting^', and with a Avoiiderful eye for the pic- 
turesque. 

WISBOTTLE, MR. A clerk in the Woods and Forests Office, 

• and a high Tory; addicted to wliistling, and having a great 
idea of his singing powers. 

WOSKT, DOCTOR. Mr. Bloss’s medical attendant, who has 
amassed a fortune by invariably humouring the worst fancies 
of his female patients. 

Mr. Minns and iiis Cousin. 

BROGSON, MR. An elderly gentleman visiting at Mr. 
Budden’s. 

BUDDEN, MR. OCTAVIUS. A retired corii-c.liandler, 
residing at Amelia Cottage, Poplar Walk, Stamford' Hill 
He is a cousin to Mr. ^Mimis. 
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BUDDEN, MRS. 'AMELIA. His wife. 

BUDDEN, MASTER ALEXANDER AUGUSTUS. Their 
sou, a precocious child, and the pride of his parents. 

JONES, MR. A little man with red whiskers, a visitor at 
jVIr. IJiidden’s, and a “devilish sharp fellow,” who talks 
equally well on any subject. 

MINNS, MR. AUGUSTUS. A clerk in Somerset House, 
and a precise, tidy, retiring old bachelor, who is always getting 
into trouble when he leaves his own snug and well-ordered 
apartments, and who is thoroughly disgusted with a visit 
■which he is compelled to make to his cousin, Mr. Octavius 
Euddeii. 

Sentiment. 

BUTLER, MR. THEODOSIUS. A very wonderful genius, 
author of a pamphlet entitled “ Considerations on the Policy 
of Itemoving the Duty on Peeswax.” This lie presents to 
Cornelius Brook Dingwall, Esq., M.P., uiuler the assumed 
name of Edward IM’^Neville Waiter, and thus gains admission 
to his house, and an opportunity of winning the heart of his 
supcrsentiniental daughter. 

CRUMPTON, MISS AMELIA. A veiy tall, thin, skinny, 
upright, yellow, and precise maiden lady, with the strictest 
possible idea of propriety. 

CRV MPTON, MISS MARIA. The exact counterpart of her 
sister, in conjunction with whom she carries on a finishing- 
school for young ladies, called “ Minerva House.” 

DAD SON, MR. A^’^riting- master at the Miss Crumptons* 

school. 

I) AD SON, MRS. His wife. 

DINGWALL, CORNELIUS BROOK, ESQ., M.P. Avery 
haughty, solemn, and portentous man, having a great opinioifi 
of iiis own a])iliti(?s, and wonderfully proud of being a Member 
of Parliament. 

DINGWALL, MRS. BROOK. His wife. 

DINGWALL, FREDERICK. Son of Mr. and Mrs Brook 
Dingwall ; one of those public nuisances — a spoiled child. 

DINGWALL, MISS LAV IN I A BROOK. Their daughter, 
the most romantic of all romantic young ladies ; in love with 
Edward M^XeviJle Walter (otherwise IMr. Theodosius Butler), a 
young man much her inferior in lihi. She is therefore sent to 
the Miss ( h*iiniptons' educational establishment, to eradicate the 
sentimental attaclinieiit from her young mind, on the supposi- 
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tion that she can have no opportunity o? meeting him there. 
She does meet him, however, and runs away witli and marries 
him in haste, only to repent at leisure. 

HILTON, MR, Master of the ceremonies at a hall at Minerva 
House. 

JAMES. Servant to Mr. Brook Dingwall. 

LOBSKINI, SIGNOR, A singing-master, with a splendid 
tenor voice. 

PARSONS, MISS LjETITIA, A brilliant musical performer. 

SMITIIFAIS, MISS EMILY, The belle of Minerva House. 

WILSON, MISS CAROLINE, Her bosom-friend, and the 
ugliest girl in Hanimersinith — or out of it. 

The Tuggses at Eamsgate. 

AMELIA, JANE, AND MARY ANN Young ladies who 
lakt» part in games of chance in a concert-room at Iiamsgatc*. 

SLAUGHTER, LIEUTENANT, A friend of Captain 
Waters. 

TIPPIN, MR. A comic singer at Bamsgate. 

TIPPIN, MRS, His wife ; a concert-singer from the London 
llicatrcs. 

TIPPIN, MASTER, TAnAv son. 

TIPPIN, MISS. Their daughter ; a performer on the guitar. 

TUGGS, MR. JOSEPH. A little pursy London grocer, with 
shiny hair, twinkling eyes, and short legs. By the unexpected 
decision of a long-pending lawsuit, he conies into possession 
of twenty iliousaiid pounds, whereupon he incontinently puts 
on airs, closes his shop, ami starts m ith his family for Bams- 

^ gate, that b(?ing a fashionable watering-place. 

TUGGS, MRS. His wife ; in charge of the cheesemongery 
deiiartinent. 

TUGGS, MISS CHARLOTTE. Their only daughter. When 
her father becomes rich, she calls herself Charlocta. 

TUGGS, MR. SIMON. Their only son; a young gentleman 
^witf-i that elongation in his thoughtful face, and lliat tendency 
to weakness in his interesting legs, which tell so forcibly of a 
great mind and romantic disposition. At first, he is a book- 
keeper in his father’s shop ; but, when the fortune falls to 
the family, he styles himself Cymon; attempts to play the 
gentleman ; and roundly abuses his father for not appearing 
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aristocratic. Going to Itamsgate, he is neatly taken in and 
swindled by Captain Waters and his wife, whom he meets 
there, and greatly admires— especially the wife. He escapes 
with the loss of his veneration for appearances, and of fifteen 
hundred pounds in money. 

WATIJ/IS, CAPTA/jV WALTER. A pretended military 
man, and a sharper. 

WATERS, MRS. BELINDA. His wife ; a young lady with 
long black ringlets, large black eyes, brief petticoats, and 
unexceptionable ankles. 

Hokatio Spakkins. 

BARTON, MR. JACOJl Brother of Mrs. ^falderton ; a large 
grocer, who never scrupled to avow that he wasn’t above his 
business. “ He made his money by it, and he didn’t care who 
know’d it.” 

FLAM WELL, MR. A little spoffish toad-eater, with green 
spectacles, always pretending to know everybody, but in 
reality knowing nobody ; a friend of !Mr. Malderton. 

JOHN. A man in Mr. Maldcrton’s service, half-groom, half- 
gardener, hut, on great occasions, touched up and briisked to 
look like a second footman. 

MALDERTON, J/iZ. (of Oak I^odge, Camberwell). ‘A man 
wdio has become rich in consequence of a few successful specu- 
lations, and who is hospitable from ostentation, illiberal from 
ignorance, and prejudiced from conceit. The wliole scope of 
his ideas is limitecl to Lloyds, the Exchange, the India House, 
and the Baiik. 

MALDERTON, MRS. His wife; a little fat woman, with a 
great aversion to anything low. 

MALDERTON, MISS MARIANNE. Their younger daughter; 
a sentimental damsel. 

MALDERTON, MISS TERESA. Their elder daughter; a 
young lady of eight-and-twenty, who has flirted for ten years 
in vain, but is still on the look-out for a husband. 

MALDERTON, MR. FREDERICK. Their eldest son; tlie 
very Imiu ideal of a smart waiter, and the family authority on 
all points of taste, dress, and fashioiiable arrangement. 

MALDERTON, MR. THOMAS. Their younger son ; 
snubbed l;y his father on all occasions, with a view to prevent 
his becoming ‘‘ sharp ” — a very unnecessary precaution. 
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SPABKIJVSf MR. IIORA TIO. A young man whose dashing 
manners and gentlemanlike appearance so dazzle© the Mal- 
dertons, that they think ho must be a man of large fortune and 
aristocratic, family. They even go so far as to suspect that he 
may be a nobleman, and are greatly mortified at last to 
discover that he is a mere clerk in a linen-draper’s shop, and 
owns to the plebeian name of Smith. 

The Steam Excursion. 

BRIGGSi MRS. A widow lady; a rival of Mrs. Taunton. 

BRIGGS, MISS. One of her three daughters. 

BRIGGS, MISS JULIA. Another daughter. 

BRIGGS, MISS KATE. Another daughter. 

BRIGGS, MR. ALEXANDER. Her younger son, articled to 
his brother. He is remarkable for obstinacy. 

BRIGGS, MR. SAMUEL. Her elder son; an attorney, and 
a mere machine ; a sort of self-acting, legal walking-stick. 

EDKINS, MR. (of the Inner Temple). A pale young gentle- 
man in a green stock and gi’oen spectacles, who makes a speech 
on every occasion on which one can possibly be made. 

FLEETWOOD, MR. One of the excursion party. 

FLEETWOOD, MRS. His wife, wlio accompanies him. 

FLEETWOOD, MASTER. Their son; an unfortunate inno- 
cent of abov\t four years of age. 

HARDY, MR. A stout, middle-aged gentleman, with a red 
face, a somewhat husky voice, and a tremendous laugh. He 
is a practical joker, i immensely popular with married ladies, 
and a genexal favourite with young men. 

lIEJjVES, CAPT. A miliiary gentleman with a bass voice 

* and an incipient red moustache ; a frienel of the Tauntons. 

AYhl KES, MR. PERCY. A law student, smart, spoffish, and 
eight-aiid-twonty. With a few friends ho attomjjts to get up 
an excursion party to nliich no one shall be invited wlio Inas 
not received the unanimous vote of a coirunittec of aminge- 

* ments. Hut tl«> obstinate Mr. Alexander Briggs being a 
member of this committee, and blackballing everybody who 
is proposed by Mr. Xoakes or his friends, the original plan is 
abandoned ; and every gentleman is allowed to bring whom 
lie- pleases. The parly start on a Wednesday morning for the 
^S’oro, and reach it after a pleasant trij); bul on the return a 
violent squall conies up ; the pitching and tossing of the boat 
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l)riiig on a general seasickness ; and, whcin they get back to 
the Avlierf at two o’clock the next morning, everyone is 
thoroughly dispirited and worn out. 

STUBBS, MliS, A dirty old laundress with an inflamed 
countenance. 

TAUNTON, MRS. A good-looking widow of fifty, with the 
form of a giantess and the mind of a child. The sole end of 
her existence is the pursuit of pleasure, and some means of 
killing time. Slu^ is a particular friend of Mr. Percy N'oakes, 
and a mortal enemy of tin?. Briggses. 

TAUNTON, MISS EMILY. Her daughter; a frivolous 
young lady. 

TAUNTON, MISS SOPHIA. Another daughter, as light- 
minded as her sister. 

The Great Winglebury Duel. 

BROWN, MISS EMILY. A young lady beloved by both 
Mr. Trott and Mr. Hunter, but finally married to the latter. 

HUNTER, MR. HORACE. Kival of Mv. Trott for the hand 
of !Mlss Emily lirown. 

MANNERS, MISS JULIA. A buxom and wealthy woman 
of forty, formerly engaged to be married to a Mr. Cornberry, 
who died leaving her a large property unencumbore^d with 
the addition of himself. Being in want of a young husband, 
she falls in lore with a certain wild and prodigal nobleman, 
Lord Peter, who falls in love with her liandsome fortune of 
three thousand pountls a year; but in the end she marries 
plain ^Ir. Trott. 

OVERTON, JOSEPH, ESQ. Solicitor, and mayor of Great 
Winglebury. 

PETER, LORD. A dissi])ated sprig of nobility, attached t6 
Miss iManners (or her money); killed by being thrown from 
liis horse in a steeplechase. » 

THOMAS. A waiter at the Winglebury Arms. 

TROTT, MR. ALEXANDER. A cowardly young tailor (or 
umbrella maker). He desires to imirry ]\Iiss Emily Drown, 
])iit i. di lerred by the hostile attitude of Mr. Horace Hunter, 
who challenges him to mortal combat for daring to think of 
such a thing. He. accepts the challenge in a bloodthirsty not(,*, 
hut imiiicdiahdy sends another, and an anonymous one, to tlie 
mayor of Great Winglebury, urging that Mr. Twit be forth- 
with arrested. By a ludicrous blunder, he is mistaken for 
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Lord Peter, who is expected at the Winglehury Arras for the 
purpose of meeting !Miss Julia Manners, his intended, and who 
is to he seized and carried off as an insane person, in order 
that his relatives may not discover him. I'hus it liappons 
that Trott is taken away in a carriage with Miss Manners, 
and, mutual explanations having been made, that he marries 
lier instead of the adorable Miss Emily Brown. 

WILLIAMSON, MRS, Landlady of the Winglehury Arms. 

Mrs. Joseph Porter. 

BALDERSTONE, MR. THOMAS, called Uncle Tom.*’ 
A rich brother of [Mrs. Uattleton, always in a good temper, 
and always talking and joking. 

BROWN, MR, A performer on the violoncello at the private 
theatricals. 

CAPE, MR. A violinist. 

EVANS, MR. A tall, thin, and pale young gentleman, with 
lovely whiskers, and a remarkable talent for writing verses in 
albums, and fc^r playing the flute. He is the Roderigo of the 
pri vnto then tricnls, 

GATTLETON, MR. X retired stockbroker, living at Hose 
Villa, Claphaiii 1 vise. He is infected, as are tlic other members 
of his family, witli a mania for private theatricals, acting him- 
self ils prompter. 

GATTLETON, MRS. His wife; a kind-hearted, good-tem- 
pered, vulgar soul, with a natural antipathy to other people’s 
unmarried daughter.^, fear of ridicule, ami a gnjat dislike 
for Mrs. Jos(.‘ph Poii.er, 

GATTLETOX, MISS. One of their three daughters. 

GATTLETON, MISS CAROLINE, Another daughter ; the 

^ Fenella of the private theatricals. 

GATTLETON, MISS LUCINA, Another daughter, who 
plays the part of Desdeinona, 

GATTLETON, MR, SEMPRONIUS, I'hcir son, at once 
stage -manager and Ofludlo. 

HARLEIGII, MR, A singer, who takes the ])art of Masaniello, 

JENKINS, MISS, A pi.ano-playcr. 

PORTER, MRS. JOSEPH. A sarcastic scandal-monger, who 
delights in making other people uncomfortable. At the private 
theatricals of the (JattI(3tons, she indulges her propensity to 
mischief-making by setting on Mr. Jacob Earton (who prides 
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liimsolf on his accTirato knowledge of Shakespeare) to interrupt 
tlio performers, in the very midst of the play, by correcting 
theii numerous mistakes. 

PORTER, MISS EMILY, Her daughter. 

WILSON, MR, The Itnjo of the private theatricals. 

A Passage in the Life of Mr. Watkins Tottle. 

IKEY, The factotum of Mr. Solomon Jacobses sponging-house. 

JACOBS, MR, SOLOMON, A bailiff, living in Cursitor 
Street. 

JEM, A sallow-faced, rod-liain'd, sulky boy in charge Of the 
door of Mr. Jacobs’s iwivate lo(ik-up. 

JOHN. ‘S(u’vant to Mrs. Parsons. 

LILLERTON, MISS. A ])rini spinster of uncertain age, with 
a conii)l(‘xion as clear as that of a wax doll, and a face as 
expressive. 

MARTHA. Servant to ^Fi-s. Parsons. 

PARSONS, MR. GABRIFjL, An ehhu’ly and rich sugar- 
baker, who mistakes rudeness for honesty, and abrupt bluiit- 
ness for an open and candid manner. 

PARSONS, MRS, FANNY, His wih^ 

TIMSON, THE REVEREND CHARLES. A friend of 
Mr. Parsons. He marries i\Iiss Lillertcm. 

TOTTLE, MR. VJATKINS. A plum]), clean, rosy bachelor 
of tifiy ; a coiii])ouiul of strong uxorious inclinations and an 
unparalleled degree of anti-connubial timidity. Having been 
arrested for debt, and confined in a sponging-house, his friend 
l^arsons engages to pay the debt, and take him out, if he will 
agree to maiTy IMiss Lillerton, who has five hundred pounds a 
year in her own right. On being released, he offers himself 
to that lady, but after such an awkward and ambiguous 
fashion, that slie quite mistakt^s his meaning, and answers him 
in a way that makes him think himself accepted. On being 
sent by her with a note — respecting their marriage, as hg 
suj)p<.>:'Cs —to tlie Ttcverend Mr. Timson, it transpires that she 

■ has been engaged to that gentleman for several weeks. The 
u])shot of the wliole affair is, that Mr. Parsons renounces the 
friendslii]) and acquaintance of I^fr. Tottle, who takes refuge 
from “ the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune ” by walking 
into the Pegent’s Canal. 
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WALKER, MR. An iiniirisoned debtor, inmate of Mr. Solomon 
Jacobs’s private lock-up. ■» 

WILLIS, MR. iliiotlior inmate of the same establishment. 

The Bloomsbury Christening. 

D ANTON, MR. A young man with a considerable stock of 
impudence, and a very small share of ideas, who passes for a 
wit. He is a fricuid of Mr. Kitter])eirs, and a great favourite 
generally, especially with young Lillies. 

DUMPS, MR. NIGODEMUS, called ‘‘Long Dumps.” Nh 
old bachehn, never happy but when he is miserable, and 
always miserable when he has tlie best reason to be happy, 
and whose only real comfort is to make everybody about him 
wretched. He is uncle to Mr. Charles KitterbeU, and, having 
been invited to stand as godfather to that gentleman’s infant 
son, reluctantly does so, but takes his revenge by suggesting 
the most dismal possibilities of sic.kncss and accident as alto- 
gether likely to happen to the child, and by making a speech 
at the supper afeer the christening, so lugubrious and full of 
glocony forebodings as to tliroAV Mrs. Kittorbcll ijito violent 
hysterics, thus breaking the party, and enabling liim to 
walk homo with a cLemful heart. 

KITTERBELL, MR. CIIAULES. A small, sharp, spare 
man, with an extraordinarily large head and a cast in his eye ; 
very credulous and matter-of-fact. 

KITTERBELL, MRS. JEMIMA. His wife; a tall, thin 
young lady with very light hair, a particularly white face, a 
slight cough, and a languid smile. 

KITTERBELL, MASTER FRKDERIGK CHARLES 
WILLIAM. Theii* first haby. 

The Drunkard^s Death. 

TOM. One of the officers who arrest young Warden. 

W ARDEN. A confirmed and irreclaimable drunkard. Ihmiorsc, 
fear, and shame; the loss of friends, liappiness, and station; 
the death of his wife from grief and care ; the murder of one 
of his sons, whom he had driven from home in a drunken fit ; 
his own betrayal of another son into the hangman’s hands 
from alike cause; his final desertion by his daugbti r. wlio 
has stayed by him and sappovtcd him for years; the iiUiiost 
extremity of poverty, disease, and houseless want; — do not 

c 
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avail to coiKiuei liis fierce rage fur drink, which drives him 
remorselessly on, until at last he seeks release in deaiii by 
drowning liiiiiself in tlie Thames. 

WARDEN, MARY, His daughter. 

WARDEN, WITAjTAM, His son. He avenges his brother’s 
death by killing the gamekeeper who shot him; ilees from 
justice to his father’s solitary attic-room in the obscurest 
2)ortion of AVliitefriars ; is discovered by the ollicers in conse- 
(pience of his father’s getting intoxicated and betraying his 
liidiiig-}»laee ; and is seized, haiidcuiied, carried oif, and made 
to sulier tlie penalty of his crime. 



POSTHUJrOUS PAPERS 

CF 

THE TICK WICK CLUB. 


This work wns issued in monthly shillinf; niiTnber!3, with rpreen covers — 
a f(>rin of pnblicniion which Mr. JJickcns adopted in all his sjd)t^o(}nciit 
iiiu/i/hU evhils. Tim lirsL nninhornppeavod in 3/arch, with four 

I’llustratiuiis by Robert *Seymour. But this artist dying suddenly before 
tli(3 publication of the scemd iiuiuber (for Avliich, however, he had 
furiiishod three [)lalcs), a Mr. IL W. buss was cliosc'ii to succeed liiui ; 
and two*plates, “drawn and elclied” hy tin's gcMitieman, ap|u‘ared in 
!No. 3. But they were so inferior, both in e«mc('])lion and execution, 
that he was dismissed, and Mr. Uablot Knight Lrowiie was selected as the 
illusli'ator of tlio xvork, furnishing two plates for Xo. -t. In Xo. 5 lie 
used for \\ie first time tlie pseudonym of “Phiz,” whii-h he ii;is ev(‘r 
since retained. In the s<'eond cil’ilion of the work the imblishers can- 
celled the two plates by Ml. Buss which appeared in th(3 third number, 
and substituted Invo others by IMr. Browne. 

"riie auUior lias given I he following nrr- a,ii of the origin of tlu‘ work ; 
“ ’’J'he iilea propouiuled to mo was that tlie monthly something sliould be a 
vehicle for eeriaiii plates to be executed by Mr. tt^eymour ; and l lier^' 
was a Uviihm, eitlier on the part of that admirable humorous art i.st, or of 
my visitor " Mr. Ciiaimian, of i lie jmhlisliing houso of Uhapiiinu jonl I fall - 
(1 forget ’which), that a ‘ Ximrod tdub,’ the inemhers of which won* to go 
outshooting, lishiug, and so forth, and getting 1 hemseh es into ilillieuliies 
Ihrough their want of dexterity, would be the best jneans of introducing 
Ue‘se. I objected, on consideration, that, although born and jiartly 
bi'ftd in the eouniry, i uas no great sport-snian, e.\c('pt in regal’d of ‘ill 
kinds of loeomot iou ; that the hlea was not novel, ami had beim already 
much used; that it would bo inlinitely better for the plates to ari.-.e 
naturally out of tlie text j ami fl»at 1 should like to take my own way, 
with a freer range of Phiglish . c- no - and pcojile, and was afraid I sliouUl 
ultimaloly do so in any case, whatever course 1 n'''-’’ht jU’escrilx* to 
myself at s:iirtit!g. -r'y views being deferred to, 1 ii;o. ght * Mr. 
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Pickwick, and wrote tfio first number; from the proof-sheets of which 
■^^r. '^cyinoyr made liis drawing of the club, and that happy portrait of 
its fouiidor by which he is always recognised, and which may bo said to 
have made him a r(‘ality. I connected Mr. Pickwick with a club because 
of the original snggeadon ; and I put in Mr. Winkle expressly for the 
use of Mr. Seymour.” The conception of Mr. Pickwick as an elderly 
little g(?ntlenian, soniewdiat pursy, with a bland face, bald head, circular 
sjiectacles, fawn-coloured tights, and black gaiters, is said to have 
originated in a (lescri])(.i(jri by Mr. Chapman of a like odd-looking 
clinracter whom he had met at Eicbmond. The ludicrous name of 
“ Pickwick ” is not a fabrication of the novelist, as many suppose, but is 
also “founded on fact.*’ It was actually borne by the proprietor of a 
lino of stages running between Loudon and Bath. In the account of 
the journey to Bath, which Mr. Pickwick and his friends take after the 
famous trial is over, the following allusion to his namesake occurs : — 

^Ir. Tujmian and Mr. Snodgrass had seated themselves at the back 
part of lhi3 coach ; Mr. Winkle liad got inside ; and Mr. Pickwick was 
preparing to f«)llow him; wdien Sam Weller came up to his master, and, 
whispering in his ear, begged to speak to him, with an air of the deepest 
mystery. 

“ Well, Sam,” said !Mr. Pickwdek, “ w’hat’s the matter now ? ” 

“ Here’s rayther a ruin go, sir,” replied Sam. 

What ?” inquired Mr. Pickw'ick. 

“ Ti*3 here, sir,” rejoincal Sam. “I’m wery much afecrod, sir, that 
the properiator o’ this iierco(>aeli is a-playiu’ some impcronco vith ns.’* 

“ How is that, Sam ?” said Mr. Pickwick; “ aren’t the names down 
oil the way-bill?” 

“ The names is not only down on the vay-bill, sir,” replied Sam, “ but 
f he3’*v(‘ painted vnn oi' ’em njj on the door o’ tho coach” As Sam spoke, 
h(‘ j jointed to that part of the coach-door on wrliich the proprietor’s name 
nsiially appears ; and there, sure enough, in gilt letters of a gbodly size, 
was the magic name of Pickwick. 

“Dear mol” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, quite staggered by the 
coincidence ; “ wdiat a voiy extraordinary thing.” 

“Yes; but that ain’t all,” j?aid Sam, again directing his master’s 
attention to the coach-door. “ Not content vitb wTitin’ up ‘ Pickwick,’ 
tlie\' puts ‘Moses’ afore it, vich T call addin’ insult to injury, as the 
parrot said voii they not only took him from his native land, but made 
liim I alk the English langwidgc arterwards.” 

“ It’s odd enough, certainly, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick. “ But if wo 
stand talking here we shall lose our places.” 

“Wot! ain’t nothin’ to bo done in consequence, sir?” exclaimed 
Sam, perfectly aghast at tho coolness with which Mr. Pickwick prepared 
to eiiKConco liimself inside. 

“ Done ! ” said Mr. Pickw’ick, “what should be done ?” 

“Ain’t nobody to bo whopped for takin* this boro liberty, sir ?” said 
Mr. Weller, who had expected that at least he would have been com- 
Tiiissiw.v-d \ .t challetigo the guard and coachman to a pugilistic encounter 
on the spot. 

“Certainly not,” replied Mr. Pickwick eagerly; “not on any 
account. Jump up to your seat dirocfly.” 

Tlio final issuo of “Tho Pickw’ick Papers,” comprising Parts 19 and 
iO, w’as in October, 1837. Tho complete work was now brought out in 
<mo volume, octavo, and was dedicated by the author to Mr. Serieant 
'^'alfourd. 
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CHARACTERS INTRODUCED. 


ALLEN, ARABELLA, Sister of Benjamin AJleii ; after- 
wards the wife of ;^[r. AVinkle. (Ch. xxviii., xxx., xxxix., 
xlviii., liii., liv., Ivi., Ivii.) 

ALLEN, BENJAMIN A medical student, and the devoted 
friend of Mr. J]ob Sawyer, to whom he j^urposes marrying his 
sister Arabella. 

I designed *om for each other ; they wore made for each other, 
sent into the world for each other, bom for each other, Winkle,” said 
Mr. Ben Allen, setting down his glass with great emphasis. “ There’s 
a special destiny in the matter, my dear sir; there’s only five years’ 
diiTerence botw’cen ’em, and both their birth-days are in August.” 

Mr. Allen does not succeed in his project, however, as Mr. 
Winkle, with the assistance of Mr. Pickwick, carries the girl 
off, and marries Ikt without the consent of either her brother 
or Mr. Boh Sawyer. (Ch. xxx., xxxii., xxxviii., xlviii., 1., IL, 
lii., liv., Ivii.) Sawyer, Bob. 

A YRESLEIGH, MR. A prisoner for debt, whom Mr. 
Pickwick meets in the “ colibe-room at Coleman Street. 
(Ch. xl.) 

BAGMAN, THE ONE-EYED. A stout, Jovial, middle-agod 
man with a “ lonely eye,” whom !Mr. Pickwick meets, iirst at 
Ihe Peacock Inn, Eatanswill, and afterwards at The Hush, in 
Bristol. He is the narrator of '^The Bagman^s Story,” ain.I of 
“The Story of the Bagman's Uncle.” (Ch. xiv., xlviii., xlix.) 
jSrr Smart, Tom. 

BAJIBER, JACK. A little, high-shouldered, keen-eyed oLl 
mail, whom Mr. Pickwick casually meets at The ^Magpie and 
Stump. He relates “The Old Man's Tale about a Queer 
Client.” (Ch. xx.) 

BANTAM, ANGELO CYRUS, ESQ., M.C. A charming 
, young man of not much more than fifty, whom Mr. Pickwick 
meets at Bath ; friend of Capt. Dowler, and master of cere- 
monies at the ball which Mr. Pickwick attends. (Ch. xxxv.) 

BARBELL, MRS. MARTHA. Mr. Pickwick's landlady in 
Goswoll Street. Becoming impressed with tht> idea that Mr. 
Pickwick has offered to marry her, she is higiily indiguaut 
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when she finds herself mistaken. Tn fact, she insists that 
she is not mistaken, and forthwith brings an action against 
him for hreacli of promise. For a full account of this 
famous trial, and its sequel, see Pickwick, Samup:l. (Cli. xii., 
XX vi., xxxiv., xlvi.) 

h in DELL, MASTER TOMMY. The hopeful son of Mrs. 
liardell. (Ch. xii., xxvi., xlvi.) 

BETSEY. Sorvant-gii'l at Mrs. I'addkfs. (Ch. xxxii.) 

BLADUD, PRTNCE. Mythical founder of Bath ; hero of the 
“ True Lf'gend ” discovered by Mr. Pickwick. (Ch. xxxvi.) 

BLOTTON, MR. (of Aldgate). A mcmhcr of the Pickwick 
Cduh. Having bee.n accused by Mr. Pickwick, at a meeting 
of the club, of acting in ‘‘a vile and calumnious manner,” lie 
retorts by calling Mr. Pickwick ‘Sa humbug ; ” but it finally 
being made to a])pear that th(*y both used the words not in a 
common, but in a parliamentary or mcri'ly technical or con- 
structive sense, and that caidi personally entertains the highest 
regard and esteem for the other, the dilliculty is readily settled, 
and the g(‘uilenien express themselves mutually satisfied witli 
t he explanations which have been made. (Ch. i.) 

BOr.DWTG, CAPTAIN, A fierce little man, very consequen- 
rial and inqierious ; owner of the premises on which Mr. 
.Vi(hwick and bis friends trespass while shootmg. Mr. 
Pickwick, having fallen asleiqi under the influence of too 
much cold jmncli, is left there hy the rest of liis parfy, and is 
discoverc’d by tlie captain, who indignantly orders him to bo 
takmi to the pound in a wheelbarrow. (Ch. xix.) See 
PioKWKjK, Samuel. 

BOTjO, miss, a fasliionable lady at Path. (Ch. xxxv.) 

BUDGER, MRS. A little old wddow, with plenty of money ; 
^Fr. Tiipmaifs ])artnor in atpiadrilJo at tlie charity Pall atd'lie 
Pull Inn, Ihudiester, wduch he attends in company with ^!r. 
dinghi. ((di. ii.) 

BULDKR, COLONEL. Head of the garrison at Pochester, 
and one of tl)o com]»any at tlio same ball. ((Jh. ii., iv.) 

B ELDER, MRS. COLONEL. TIis wife. (Cli. ii.) 

BULDEB, MISS. Tbeir daughter. (Ch. ii.) 

BEZEfJZ, SERJE.iXT. ^Irs. Panlelfs counsel, remarkablo 
for his brutal and bullying insolence to the witnesses on Mr. 
PicIv'Avick’s si<l(3. (Cli. xxxiv.) See Pickwick, Samukl. 
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CHANCERY PRISONER, THE. An old man whose 
accinaintance Mr. Pick wide makes in the Fleet. has heen 
con lined there for twenty years, hut gets his release at last 
from the liands of his Maker, and accepts it with a smile of 
quiet satisfaction. (Ch. xlii., xliv.) 

CLERGYMAN, THE. One of the guests at Mr. Wardle’s. 
He sings the song of “ The Ivy Green,” and relates the story 
of '‘The Convict’s Ji(‘turn.” (Ch. vL, xi., xxviii.) 

CLUBBER, SIR THOMAS. A fasliionahlc gentleman at 
h’oehester, Commissioner at the head of the dockyard there. 
(VM. ii.) 

CLUBBER, LADY. ITis wife. (Ch. ii.) 

CLUBBER, THE MISSES. Tfis daughters. (Ch. ii.) 

CLUPPINS, MRS. BETSEY. A l)osom-frit‘nd of Mrs. 
liardell’s. (Ch. xxvi., xxxiv., xlvi.) See Pickwick, Samukl. 

CRADDOCK, MRS. Ih. Pickwick’s landlady at Bath, 

(('h. xxxvi., xxxvii.) 

CROOKEY. An attendant at the spmiging-house in Coleman 
Street. (Ch. xl.) 

CRUSIITON, IIIE HONOURABLE MR. A gentleman 
whom Mt. Pickwick nuMits at Balh ; a friemd of Capt. 
Dowler’s. (Ch. xxxv.) 

DISMAL JEMMY. See Hutlet, J>nr. 

DODSON AND FOGCr. Attorneys for :\rrs, Pardel]. (Cli. xx., 
xxxiv., liii.) See 1’ickwick, Samuel. 

DOWTjER, CAPT a TN. Ahlustering coward, formialy in the 
army, whom ^Ir. Pickwick meets at the travellers’ room at The 
WJiite Horse Cellar. (Ch. xxv., xxxvi., xxxviii.) 

^ The travellers* room at The White Horse Cellar is . . . divided 
into boxo.s for the solitary coiifiiiemeiit of travellers; aiid is funiisiwd 
with a clock, a looking-glass, .and a live waiicr, which l.'itter articlo 
is kept in a small kennel for washing ghisses in a corner oF tlio ajiart- 
ment. 

One of these boxes was ocenpiod on this i)articiilar oce.asion by 
a stern-eyed man of about fivc-aiid-forty, who had a bald and glossy 
forehead, with a good deal of black hair at the side's and back dF his 

• head, and large black whiskers. Ho was buttoned up to the chin in a 
brown coat ; and had a large sealskin travelling-cap, and a great -coat 
and cloak lying on ;he seat beside him. 11c looked np from his break- 
tast as Mr. Pickwick entered, with a fierce and peroniptoiy air Avhich 
was very dignified ; and, having semtinised that gentleman and his 
companions to his entire satisfaclion, liuniined a tune in a manner 
which seemed to say thjit he rather suspected somebody wanted to 
take the advantage of him ; but it wouldn’t do. 
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“ Waiter,*’ said the gentleman with the whiskers. 

** Sir ? ” /•eplied a man with a dirty complexion, and a towel of the 
same, emerging from the kennel before mentioned. 

“ Some more toast.” 

"Yes, sir.” 

** Dnttered toast, mind,** said the gentleman, fiercely. 

“ D’rectly, sir,” replied the waiter. 

The gentleman with the whiskers hummed a tune in the same 
manner as before, and pending the arrival of the toast, advanced to the 
f rent of the fire, and taking his coat-tails under his arms, looked at his 
boots, and ruminated. 

“I wonder whereabouts in Rath this coach puts up,” said Mr. 
Pickwick, mildly addressing Mr. Winkle. 

“ Hum — eh — what’s that ? ” said the strange man. 

I made an observation to my friend, sir,” replied Mr. Pickwick, 
always ready to enter into conversation. “ I wondered at what house 
the Bath coach puts up. Perhaps you can inform me.” 

** Are you going to Bath ? ” said the strange man. 

“ I am, sir,” replied Mr. Pickwick. 

“ And those other gentlemen ? ” 

“ They are going also,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Not inside ! I’m dainned if you’re going inside ! ” said the strange 
man. 

“ Not all of us,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“No, not all of you,” said the strange man, emphatically. “I’ve 
taken two places. If they try to squeeze six people into an infernal box 
that only holds four. I’ll take a post-chaise, and bring an action. I’ve 
paid my fare. It won’t do ; I told the clerk that it wouldn’t do. I 
know these things have been done ; I know they are done every day ; 
but I never was done, and I never wdll be. Those who know ,pie best, 
best know it. Crush me ! ” Hero the fierce gentleman rang the bell 
with great violence, and told the waiter he’d better bring the toast in 
five seconds, or he’d know tbo reason why. 

“ My dear sir,” said Mr. Pickwick, “ you’ll allow me to obsorvo that 
this is a very unnecessary display of excitement. I have only taken 
places inside for two.” 

“ I am glad to hear it,” said the fierce man. “ I withdraw my 
expressions. I tender an apology. Thero’s my card, give mo your 
acquaintance.” 

“With groat pleasure, sir,” replied Mr. Pickwick. “We are to bi 
fellow-travellers, and I hope wo shall find each other’s society mutually 
agreeable.” 

“ I hope we sball,” said tlie fierce gentleman. “ I know we shall. I 
like yonr looks : tlioy please me. Glentlemon, your hands and names. 
Know me.” 

Of course, an interchange of friendly salutations follows thi& 
gracious speech ; and it is soon found that the second place in 
the coach has been talten for none other than the illustrious 
^Irs. Dowler. 

“ She’s a fine woman,” said Mr. Dowler. “ I am proud of her. I 
have reason.” 

“ I hope I shall have the pleasure of judging,” said Mr. Pickwick^ 
with a smile. 
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'*Tou shall,” replied Howler. “She shafl know you. She shall 
esteem you. I courted her under siii^nljir circumstances.^ I won her 
through a rash vow. Thus : I saw lier ; I loved her ; I proposed ; she 
refused me. *You love another?’ — ‘Spare my blushes.* — ‘I know 
him.* — * You do ? * — ‘ Very good, if he reniaius here I’ll skin him.* ” 

“ Lord bless me ! ** exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, involuntarily. 

“ Did you skin the gentleman, sir ? ** incpiired Mr. Winkle, with 
very pale face. 

“ 1 wrote him a note. I said it was a painful thing. And so it was.” 
“ Certainly,” interposed Mr. Winkle. 

“ I said I had pledged my word as a gentleman to skin him. ]My 
diameter was at stake. I had no alternative. As an officer in his 
]Majosty*s service, I was bound to skin him. I regretted the necessity, 
bur it must be done. He was open to condetion. He saw that the 
rules of the service were imperative. Ho fled. I married her. Here’s- 
the coach. Tliat’s her head.” 

DOWLERy MRS. Wife of Capt. Dowler. (Cli. xxxv.., 
xxxvi.) 

DUB BLEY. One of the special oflicevs of the INFayor^s Court 
at Ipswich ; a dirty-faced man, over six feid high, and stout 
in proportion. (Cli. xxiv.) See Kupkins, Ceoj{GE. 
DUMKINS, MR. A mcinher of the All-Muggloton Cricket 
Ciul). (Ch. vii.) 

EDMUNDSy JOHN. Hero of tluj story of ^^Tlic Convict’s 
Ecturn;” a sullen, wilful young man, condemiKHl to deatli for 
crime, hut, by commutation of liis scntimoe, transported for 
fourteen years. A repentant and altered man, he returns to 
his old liome, only to lind his inotluT hnried, and to see his 
father die suddeidy from tlie ollects of passion and tiiiTor — the 
same hard-hearted and ferocious brute that he had always 
known him. (Ch. vi.) 

EDMUNDS, MR. His father; a morose, dissolute, and 
savage-hearted man. (Ch. vi.) 

EDMUNDS, MRS. Ilis mother; a gentle, ill-used, and heart- 
broken woman. (Ch. vi.) 

EMMA. A servant-girl at Mr. Wardle's. (Ch. xxviii.) 
FITZMARSHALL, CHARLES. See Jingle, Alfred. 

FJZKIN, HORATIO, ESQ. (of Fizkin Lodge, near Eatan- 
♦ swill). A candidate for Harliamcnt, defeated by the Honourable 
Samuel Slumkey. (Ch. xiii.) See Slumkey, The Honourable 
Samuel. 

FLASHER, WILKINS. A stockbroker. (Ch. Iv.) 

FOGG, MR. See Dodson and Eogg. 

GOODWIN. Servant to Mrs. Pott. (Ch. xviii.) 
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GUOFFIX, THOMAS. One of the jiny in tlio case of Harth;!! 
V. Pickfi’ick. I hi (Icsiros to l)e oxcuseil fi’oni athiinliinco 
on the gromul that ho is a chemist, and has no assistant. 
(Ch. xxxiv.) 

“I can’t help that, sir,** ropliod Mr. Justice Staroloigli ; “you 
should liiro oue.” 

“ J can't afTord it, ray lord,” rejoined the chemist. 

“Thou you ought to be able to afford it, sir,’* snid the judge, 
reddening; for Mr. Jii.stico Stareleigii’s temper bordorcfl on I lie 
irrit aide, ami brooked not contra<Iiclion. . . . “ Swear ilic gfuitlo- 

man.” . . . 

“Very well, ray lord,** re[)liod the chemist in a resigned rammer. 
“Then tliore’ll bo murder before tliis trial’s over: that’s all. Swear 
me, if you please, sir.” And sworn the chemist was, before the 
judge could find words to utter. 

“ r mci-ely wanted (o observe, ray lord,” said I ho chemist, taking 
his scat witli grout dolihoration, “ tliat I’ve left nolradj’' but an orraml 
b«>y in rav sliop. Ifo is a very idee boy, my lord; but lie is not 
acfjuainled with drugs ; ami I kmnv tliat the prevailing imprc'ssion 
on Ids Tuiiid is that Kpsom sails mean oxalic acid; and syrup of 
senna, laudanum — that’s all, my lord.” 

HFUB, GABBTFL. Tlei-o of Mr. AVanlle’s of the 

Oohlinf? who stole a Sexton a cross-grtiined, surly, .solitary 
fellou', who is nia^Io good-natured and ooiitejih'd fiy his remark- 
ahie (‘xporioncos on ( 'hristtnas Kre. (Ck vxix.) 

GBHJfJfFB, /JAX/FB. A constahlo in attendai'ico upon llio 
Mayor’s (Jonrt at Ipswich, ((.'li. xxiv., xxv.) See 
Gkokoe. 

iUlUXDV, MR. A friend of Air. Lowten’s, ainl a frequenter 
of d'lie ]\Iagpie and Stump !nn. (Ch. xx.) 

GUXTFIl, MR. A friend of Air. Iloh Sawyer’s. (Ch. xxxii.) 

fr ICFATxY, ^fISS. '\^Ylting and eijiheving governess at Wi*stgute 
House .Establishment for Young Ladies, at IJnry St. Edmunds. 
(Ch. xvi.) 

HAUIilS. A greengrocer. (Cli. xxxviii.) 

IIEXR V. A character in ‘‘ Tlui Ihirish Clerk ; ” cousin to Xaviw 
Lobbs, whom he rinally marries. (Ch. xvii.) 

JIEYLlXa, GEORGE. Hero of “ The Old Man’s Tale alxmt 
a Queer Client.’^ lie is a prisoner for debt in tlie ]\rarshaJse^i. 
During his confinement, his litthi hoy is taken sick and dies ; 
and his wife, who therciqion sliare.s her liushand’s lot, soon 
follows, sinking uncom])lainiiigly under tlie combined eth'cts 
of bodily and mental illness, llideased from prison by llu‘. 
sudden death of hi.s fallier, a very wealtliy man who laid 
disowiKid him, and Iiad meant to liisiiiherit him, ho devotes 
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hinisolf iniremit.tin'!:ly to avcn^o the ?leatli of his wife and 
cliild npon liis Avife’s fiitlier, who liad oast hiiuiinlo prison, 
and had spurned daughter and grandchild from liis door when 
they sued at his feet for mercy. Tn this scliome of vengeance 
he is successful, suffering the old inaTi’s hoy to drowji before 
his eyes, tliough lie might easily have save.d liim, and afler- 
Avards pursuing the father until ho naluces liim to 
destitution. Ifc intends to consign him to the hopoh'ss 
imprisonmont Avdiich lie liad himself so long (uidured, hut, on 
announcing his purpose, his Auctim falls lifeless, and lh‘y- 
ling disappears, leaving no clue to his siibsc(iueiit history. 
(Ch. xxi.) 

Ili:VTJNG\ MARY. ITis wife. (Ch. xix.) 

HOPKINS, JACK, A nu'dical student, Avhoni Mr. PiclvAviek 
meets at ^fr. Ilol) Sawyer’s party, {(’h. xxxii.) 

“ I hope that’s Tack Troi)Tvins,” said Mr. Boh Sawyer. “ Hush ! Yes, 
it is. Cojuc up, Jack; coaie ap.'* 

A lioarv foofst(']) was lioard upon the si airs, and Tack TTopking 
presented liinisc'lf. ]fo wore a black velvet waistcoat with t Imndt'i'-atid- 
lig’iMiIag buttons, and a blue striped shirt with a while false collar. 

“ Yon’ro lalo, Jack,’’ said Mr. Boiijainin .Mlrn. 

“Been detained at Bartholomew’s,” replied TFopking. 

“ Anything now )f ” 

“ No ; noi liing particular. Rather a good accidemt brought into the 
casually Avard.” 

“ tV'hat was that, sir ? ” impiived Mr. l^iekwiek. 

“Only a man fallen out of a b tin*-] »airM>f-f^t airs window; but it’s a 
very Bilreaso — v<My fair case indec'd.” 

‘•Do you mean that the patient is in a fair way to recover.'’’ 
iiupiired .Mr. Pi«*kwiek. 

“ No,” replied Hopkins, carelessly. “Xo, T sbonld rather say he 
wouldn’t. There must, be a splendid operation, though, to-inon-ow 
- ninfcuificent siglil if Slasher does it !” 

“ con.sider Mr. Slasher a good operator ?” said Mr. Pi(;kwick. 

^ “Best alive,” replied Hopkins. “T(H»ka boy’s leg out of the socket 
last week -boy are live apples and a gingerlui .ad r-ake. Exactly two 
minutes after it was all over, boy said he wouhln’t lie there to bo mad-,* 
game t)f ; and he’d tell his inolhor if they didn’i begin.” 

“ Dear me ! ” said Mr. Biekwick, astonished. 

“Pooh! that’s iiolhing — that ain’t,” said Tack iro])king. “Is it, 
Bob r ” 

“Xothing at all,” ropliml Mr. Bob Sawyer. 

“ By-tho-byes Bob,” said Mr. Hopkins, with a .scarcely perceptible 
gl.ance .at Afr. Biekwiek’.s attentiv’c face, “we had a enrions accideiiL 
last night. A child was broiiglit iii who liad swallowed .a necklace. ’ 

“ Swalloxved vvhsit, sir?” interrupted Mr. I’ickwick. 

“ A necklace,” re])lii-d Jack Hopkins. “ Not all at once; yon km w 
that would bo too much. ro?i could n’r sw'al low that if the oluld dal — 
eh, Mr. J’ickwick ? ll.a, ha!” Mr. Hopkins a iipeared highly grat ified 
wit h his own plc.as.aritry, .and continued. “ No, tlie way was f his : child's 
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parents were poor people who lived in a court. Child’s eldest sister 
howjjdit a necklace -common necklace marie of large, black, wooden 
bcjuis. Cnikl, being fond of toys, criblxid the necklace, hid it, played 
with it, cut tlio string, and swallowed a head. Child thought it capital 
fun; w’ent back next day and swallowed another bead.** 

“ Bless my heart,** said Mr. Pickwick, “ what a dreadful thing ! 
I beg your pardon, sir. Go on.** 

“ Next day child swallowed two beads ; the day after that he treated 
himself to three; and so on, till in a w'cck*s time ho had got through 
the necklace — five.and-tw’enty beads in all. The sister, who was an 
industrious girl, and seldom treated her.self to a bit of finely, cried licr 
eyes out at tlie loss of the necklace; looked high and low for it; but, I 
needn’t say, didn’t find it. A few days after, the family were at dinner. 

The child, who wasn’t hungry, was playing about the room, when 
suddenly there was heard a devil of a noise, like a small bail-storm. 

* Don’t do that, my boy,* said the father. ‘ I ain’t a-doin* nothin’,* said 
the child. ‘Well, don’t do it again,’ said the father. There was a 
slioi't silence, and then the noise began again worse than ever. ‘ If you 
do7i’t mind wljat 1 say, my boy,* said the father, ‘ you’ll find yourself in 
bod ill something less than a pig’s whisper.’ He gave the child a shake 
to make him obedient ; and such a rattling ensued as nobody ever beard 
before. ‘ Why, damme, it’s in the child ! * said the father. ‘ He’s got 
tb(‘ croup in the wrong place !’ — ‘ No, I haven’t, father,’ said the child, 
beginning to cry, * It’s the necklace ; I swallowed it, fatJior.’ Tlio 
father caught tho child up and ran wilh him to the hospital ; tho heads 
in the boy’s stomach rattling all the wfiy with the jolting, and the people 
looking ui) in tho air, and down in tho cellars to sec whore tho unusual 
sound came from, lie’s in the hospital uoav,” said Jack Hopkins *, “ and 
he makes such a devil of a noise when ho walks about, that they’re 
obliged to muffle him in a watchman’s coat, for fear he should wake 
the patients.” 

HUMM, ANTHONY. Clmirniaii of tlie Hrick Lano Branch 
of the United Grand Junction Ebonezer Temperance Associa- 
tion. (Cli. xxxiii.) See Weller, Samuel. 

HUNT, Gardener to Captain Boldwig. (Ch. xix.) 
HUNTER, MRS, LEO, A literary lady whom Ih, Pickwick 
meets at Eatanswill. (Ch. xv.) One morning, Sam Weller 
hands IMr. PickAvick a card bearing the folloAving inscription-; 



Person’s a-waitin*,” said Sam, epigrammatically. 

“ Does the person want me, Sam ? ” inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

“ He wants you partickler; and no one else’ll do, as tho Devil’s 
private secretary said ven he fetched avay Dr. Faustus,” replied Mr. 
Weller. 
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“ He ? Is it a j^eiitloinau ? ** said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ A worry good iniiialioii o* oiio, if it ain’t,*’ replied Mr. Weller. 

“ lJut tliis is a lady’s card,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Given ino by a gon’lm’n, howsover,” replied Sam; “and he’s a- 
vraitin’ in the drawing-room — said he’d rather wait all day than not see 
yon.” 

Mr. Pickwick, on hearing this determination, descended to the 
<lrawing-room, where sat a grave man, wdio started up on his entrance, 
and said with an air of prof<nind resi^cct ; 

“ Mr. Pickwick, I presume?” 

“ The same.” 

“Allow me, sir, tho honour of grasping your hand — permit mo, sir, 
to shake it,” said tho grave man. 

“ Certainly,” said Mj*. Pickwdek. 

The stranger shook the extended hand, and then continued : 

“ Wo have heard of yonr fanu?, sir. The noise of yoiir anti([uariaii 
discussion has reached tlio ears of ^frs. Leo Ilunter — niy wife, sir: I am 
Mr. Leo Hunter.” The stranger pamsed, as if he expected tliat Mr. 
Pielv'wick would bo overcome by tho disclosure; but, seeing that he 
rcniaiued pc'rfeotly calm, proceeded : 

“ My wife, sir — Mrs. Jjeo Uunier — is proud to number among her 
ac(|Uaintanco all those who have rendered themselves celebrated by 
their works and talents. Permit me, sir, to i)lace in a C()ns]u’ciJoiis part 
t)f lh(» list tho iiJuno of Mr. I’icku'ick, and Iiis brotlier-mojiibers of the 
cli.l) that derives its no mo from him.” 

“ [ shall ho cxirenu'ly Irappy to make the acipiaintance of such a 
lady, sir,” replied Mr. Pickwick. 

You shall make it, sir,” said tlu^ grave man. “To-morrow morning, 
sir, wo give a public breakfast — a j'Mc ch<tmi>utre — to a great number of 
ih('se w^io have rendered themselves celebrated by their works and 
talents. Ponnit ]\[rs. Leo Hunter, sir, to have the gratification of 
seeing you at tho Den.” 

“ With great pleasure,” replied Mr. Pickwick. 

“Mrs. Leo Hunter lias many of these breakfasts, sir,” resumed tho 
new ac(piamtauco — “ ‘ Leasts of reason,’ sir, ‘and Hows of soul,’ as some- 
body who wrote a son net to ilrs. Leo Hunter on her breakfasts, feelingly 
and originally observed.” 

“ Was he eolcbi’ate<l for liis works and talents P ” iiuiuircd Mr. Pick- 
wick. 

« “He was, sir,” replied the grave man. “All Mrs. Leo Hunter’s 
acqnainlanco are ; it is her ambition, sir, to have no other accpiaint- 
aiiee.” 

“It is a very noble ambition,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ When I inform Mrs. Leo Hunter that that remark fell from your 
lips, sir, she will indeed be prond,” said the grave man. “ Yon have a 
goniieman in your train who has produced some beautiful little poems, 
I tliijik, sir ? ” 

“ My friend Mr. Snodgrass has a groat taste for pooiry/* replied 
Mr. Pickwick. 

“ So has Mrs. Leo Hunter, sir. She dotes on p(H)try, sir. She adores 
it ; I may say that her wdiole soul and mind are wound up aud entwined 
with it. She has produced soino delightful pieces herself, sir. Yon may 
have mel with Imr ‘ Odo to an Exjnring Prog,* sir.” 

“ I don’t flunk f havr,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“You astoiu'sh me, sir,” said Mr. Leo Hunter. “It created on 
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iijiinciise s(Misnti(m. It was Fijrnod witlj an ‘ L* and eight stars, and 
appeared originally in a Lady’s Magazine. It conimoneed : 

Cnn T vi(“vv paiitimr. lying 
t)u tliy stomach wilhiint sighing; 

Can 1 uiniioved see llicc ‘lying 

On a log, 

Kxi)inng frog I” 

*• Jloautifnl !” said .Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Fine,” said Mr. Loo Hunter; “ so simple ! ” 

Very,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

‘‘The next vi'rse is still move touching. Shall! repeat it ? * 

“ Jf you please,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ It runs thus,” said the grave man, still more gravely : 

“ i^av. Lave in .‘^liapo of lio,ys, 

AVilh wild halloo and hrm.al noise, 

Uiiiile‘1 tliee from marshy joys, 

AViih a dog, 

Expiring fnjg ? ” 

“Finely expressed,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ All point, sir, all pennt,” said Mr. Leo Hmitcr ; “ but you shall hear 
Mrs. Leu Hunter repeat it. She can do justico to it, sir.’’ 

HUNTER, MR, LEO. Mrs. Leo Hunter’s liusbaiul. (Cli. xv.^ 
IIUTLKV, JEM, called ‘‘Dismal Jicmmy.” An itiiKu-aiit 
actor, who “ does tin* heavy husijiess broth(‘r to Job Trotter, 
and friend <if ]\Ir. .Alfred diiigh*, avIio iidrodiict'S liini to Air. 
Pickwick, lie- rel:it(‘s to Iheiii “ TJie Stndlcr’s 'J ale,” in v. liLcli 
lie liinisclf ligtuvs. ((Jh. iii., v.) tice John. 

//b'AACA A friend ul Air. Jackson’s. (CTi. xlvl.) ‘ 
JACKSON, j\fU. A cl(.‘rk in tlic ullicc of Dodson and Pogg. 
(Cli. XX., xxxi., xlvi.) 

DISMAL. >bV'e lluTLEV, Jem. 

JINCLE, ALFRED. An iinpiideiit strolling actor, who palms 
himself oil' on Air. Pickwick and his travel] ing-com])aiiioii.s 
of the club as a gentleman of consequence, s])ong(iS good 
dinners and borrows jnoin*y from iJiem, and finally gids inft*’ 
llie Fleet Prison, w here, .‘<ome lime. aflei’Avards, Air. i’ickwiek 
finds him in grt-at destiliition Jiiid distress, and heiievuleiilly 
pays liis dchls and releast;s lihn, on satisfactory OAidtme.e of 
]»euiteiice, and on ])rumise of reformation, which is faitli fully 
kept. Air. Jingle is a very L^quaeiuus ]»erson, talking inces- 
santly; rarely s]M-;ikii)g a coiniected senlcaice, Ijowever, hut 
stringing together jnere di.'^joiuted phnises, generally Avithout 
A'erbs. He iir.st mer (s Air. .Fiekwiek and his party at Ike 
Coach-stand in Saint Alaitiii’s-le-Grand. 

“ licruls, he-'d,-': ; l.-il.f c;o of your ■ ” cl ied I iic loquacioiiB 

1 , :i:; il.c,. c ;•.:!»■ o:j» ii‘ifh‘r ll>»- iin\ ai <'h u ay, a. l-ich in .'Iiotio days 
f'.'iiiicd lLc cntra..cc lu jIio C'>ach-\ aid. JcJiibio ]dacc -dai gt'roua 
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— otlier day — live cliildrou -motlicr — tall lady, (.'atiuj' paiidwiclies — 

llio arch —crash -knock — children look round iiiothejf’s h('a<l off 

— sandwich in her hand — no inouih to put it in — head of a family off — 
shocking, shocking! Looking at Whitehall, sir? -tine place— Ii„lle 
window —somebody clse’s liead off there, eh, sir ? —ho didn’t keep a 
shari> look-out enough, oithe»- — oh, sir, eh ?’* 

was ruminating,” said Mr. Pickwick, “on the strange mutability 
of human affairs.” 

“ A'l ! 1 sec — in at the palace-door one day, out at the window the 
next. Philosopher, sir ? ” 

“An observer of hiiinan natun,*. sir,” slid Mr. I’ickw’iek. 

“Ah, so am I. Most people are when they’ve little to do and less to 
get. Po(3t, sir ? ” 

“;My friend Mr. Snodgrass has a strong 2 )octic turn,’* said Mr. 
Pickwick. 

“ So have T,” said the stranger. “ Epic poem -ten thousand lines — 
Revolution of July — eoinpo.sod it on the spot — Mars by day, Apollo by 
night — bang tho field-piec(', twang the lyre.” 

“ Yon were pi'esorit at dial glorious scene, sir ?” said Mr. Snodgrass. 

“Present! Thiidv 1 was; lired a musket — liiH'il with an idea — 
rushed into a wineshop — wrote it doivu -back again whiz, hang -■ 
iiiRiiher idea — wineshop again— pen and ink— back again — cut and slash 
— noble, time, sir. y])ortsman, sir!'” abruptly turning to Mr. Winkle. 

“A little, sir,” rei)li(Ml that g«mll(*man. 

“ Einu pursuit, sir - line jntruiiir. Dogs, sir? ” 

“Not just now,” said 3Ir. \Vinklo. 

“All! you should keep dogs line animals — sagacious creatures— 
(log of my ow’u once — poiid(‘r- surprirdng insi inct ---out slux^ling one 
day -- ei.tering enclosure — whistled- -dog slo[)ped — whisl.led again — 
Ponto— no go : stock still — called him — Pont o, Ponio wouldn’t move — 
dog iran^tixed - siaring at a boai-d —looked up, saiv aTi inscription — 

‘ Claiji.‘ke(‘])er has orders to sho(>l all dogs f»niud in this ench^sure’ — 
wouldn't pass it — Avondi'rfid deg -valuable dog that- -very.” 

“ Singular circumstance IhaL,” said JRr. Pickwick. “ Will you allow 
me t< make a note (jf il r” 

“ Cei l li Illy, sir, certainly —hundred more anecdotes of iho same 
animal. - Tine girl, sir” (to .Mr. 'J’racy ’J’upman, who had been beslowiug 
Bundr ai.i i-Pickwickian glances on a young lady by the roadside). 

“ Very ! ” said Mr. Shipman. 

“English girls not so (iiio as Spanish — noble creatures —jet hair — 
black e>(s -lovely forms -swie; eiealures beautiful!” 

“ You have been in S[*aia, sir?” said Mr. Tracy Tupuiaii. 

“ Li\ ed there - ages 1 ’ 

“ Many conquests, sir ? ” iuepured Mr. Tupman. 

‘‘ t'lnainesl s ! Tliousaiuls. Don B )iaro Fizgig — Grandee — only 
daughter - Donna Chiislina -.'•pleiidid creature -loved me to dis'ract ion 
- jealous fatlior — high-soidod daugliier — haiulsonie Englishman -Donna 
Chrurliua in despair - prussic aeiil — stoniach-punq) in niy portmanieau 
— op'MMiion pej-formed — old Bolai’o in ecstasies — consent to our uuiou — 
join hands and Hoods of tears — romantic story - very.” 

“ Jr^ the lady in England now, sir ? ” iiujuirid J\lr. Tiqinian, on whom 
the de-eriptioii of her charms had produced a jinwerful iinprei -ion. 

“ Do. id, sir— dead,” said the s rangor, ap-'is he.;’ to Id.-^ rig ie eyi; tho 
t*r;ej ii iiiiiantof a very old cambric hand .eiviiief. “At'ver recovered 
the s.emach-pump — undermined consli’.utio.i -foil a victim.’’ 
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“ And her father ? inquired the poetic Snodgrass. 

“ llei%orse and misery,” replied the stranger. “ Sudden disappear, 
ance — talk of the whole city — search made everywhere —without 
success — public fountain in the groat square suddenly ceased playing — 
weeks elapsed — still a stoppage — workmen employed to clean it — water 
drawn off — father-in-law discovered sticking head first in the main pipe, 
with a full confession in his right boot — -took him out, and the foun- 
tain played away again as well as ever.” 

“Will you allow mo to note that little romance down, sir?” said 
Mr. Snodgrass, deeply affected. 

“ Certainly, sir, certainly — fifty more if you like to hear ’em— strange 
life, mine - -rather curious history — not extraordinary, but singular.” 

(Ch. ii., iii., vii. — x., xv., xxv., xlii., xlv., xlvii., liii.) See 

Winkle, Nathaniel. 

J^INKINS, MB. A chameter in “ The I^agiuan’s Story ; ” a 
rascally aJventui’cr with a wife and six ba])es — all of tlunu 
small ones — who tries to marry a hiixom widow, the landlady 
of a roadside inn, hut is prevented by Tom Smart, who 
marries her himself. (Ch. xiv.) 

JINKS, MR. Ai)a](', sharp-nosed, half-fed, shabbily-clad clerk 
of the Mayor’s Court at I])s\v'ich. (Ch. xxiv., xxv.) See 
Nupkins, Geouge. 

JOFj, the fat boy. Servant to Mr. Wardle ; a youth of 
astcmishiiig obesity and voracity, who has a way of going to 
sleep on tlic slightest provocation, and in all sorts of places 
and altitudes. Mr. ^^''ardle, having met Mr. Pickl/ick and 
his friends at a grand review at llochester, invites them into 
his carriage for a lunch. 

“Joe, Joe ! ” said Ihe stouf gentleman, when the citadel was taken, 
and the b(?sicgers and besieged sat down lo dinner. “ Dcamn that boy ! 
he’s gone to sleeji again. Bt? good enough to y)inch him, sir— iu the 
leg, if you please : nothing else wakes him. Thank you! Undo the 
hamper, Joe.” 

The fat boy, who had been effectually roused by the compressipn 
of a )»ortion of his leg beiweeu the finger and thumb of Mr. Winkle, 
^ rolled off the box once again, and proceeded to unpack the hamper, 
with more expedition than could ha>'e been expected from his previous 
inactivity. 

“ Now, wo must sit close,” said the stout gentleman. After a great 
mai»y jokes about squeezing the ladies’ sleeves, and a vast quanlity of 
blushing at sundry jocose proposals that the ladies should sit in the 
goiitlemon’a laps, the whole party were stowed down iu the barouche ; 
and the stout gentleman proceeded to hand the things from the fat 
boy (who had mounted up behind for the purpose) into the carriage. 

“ Now, Joe, knives and fm’ks ! ” The knives and forks were handed 
in; and the ladies and gentlemen inside, and Mr. Winkle on the box, 
were each furnished with those useful iinjilomoiits. 

“ IMales, Joe, ])lates I ” A similar process employed in the distri- 
bution of the crockery. 
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“ Now, Joe, the fowls. — Damn tliat boy ! he’s pone to sleep again. 
Joe, Joe !’* (Sundry taps on the head with a stick, and 4ho fat boy, 
with some difticnlty, roused from his lethargy.) “ Como, hand in the 
eatables.” 

There wa.s something in the sound of the last word which roused 
the unctuous boy. lie jumped ujj ; and the leadim eyes, which t winkled 
behind his mountainous clieeks, leered horribly upon the food as he 
unpacked it from the basket. 

“ Now, make haste,” said Mr. AVardle ; for the fat boy was hanging 
fondly over a capon, which lie seemed wholly iinahlo to jiart wirli. 
TJie boy sighed deeply, and, bestowing an ardent gaze upon its plump- 
ness, unwillingly^ consigned it to his master. 

(Cli. iv. — ix., XXV iii., liv., Ivi.) 

JOHN, A low pantomime actor, and an habitual dvimlcard, 
whose death is dc'serihed iji The St roller’s Tale ; ” related to 
Mr. Pickwick and his friends hy Mr. Iliit]e3\ (Uli. iii.) 

KATE. A character in tJie story of I'ho Parish CJerk;” 
cousin to Maria Lohhs. {CAi. xvii.) 

LOBBS, MARIA. A character in IMr. Pickwhdv’s story of 
“The Parish Clerk;” a pretty girl, Ixdoved hy Aatluuiiel 
Pipkin, and also hy her cousin Henry, wJioni slie inarri(‘s. 
(Ch. xvii.) 

LOBBS^ OLD. Father to ^faria T.ohhs ; a rich saddler, and a 
terrihle old fellow when lus pride is injured, or liis hloud is 
up. (Ch. xvii.) 

LOWThN^ MR. A puffy-faced young man, ehuk to ^Ir. 
J^irker. ((jh. xx., xxi., xxxi., xxxiv., xL, xlvii., Jiii., liv.) 

LUCAS, SOLOMON. A seller of fancy dresses, {('h. xv.) 

LUFFEY, MR. Vice-president of tlie Dirudey I.lell Cricket 
CJuh. (Cli. vii.) 

MAGNUS, PETER. A red-haired man, witli an inquisitive 
nose and blue spectacles, wlio is a f el Ioav- traveller Avitli ^Mi; 
•Pickwick from London to Ip.swdch. 'J’he two genthnnen dint 
cosily on the road, and dine together on their arrival at The 
Great White Horse Inn. j\Ir. Magnus, who is naturally of a 
very communicative disposition, and is made more so hy 
the brandy and water he drinks, ceii/ideiilialJy inforiiis ]\lr. 
Pickwick that he lias come down to I])swicli to }uo]K).se to a 
certain lady who is even then hi the Siiiiie lioiis(‘. The next 
morning at lircakl’ast lu; recAirs to tlie same subject, and the 
following convensaiion lakes place : 

'*1 beg your pardon, Mi’. Pickwick; buc have you ever done this 
sort of thing in your time ? ” said Mr. ^ragniis. 

“ You mean proposing ? ” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Yea.” 

D 
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Never ! ” said Mr. Pickwick, with great energy — “ never ! ’* 

“ Yon ha^ no idea, then, how it’s b(»st to begin Y ” said Mr. Magnus. 

“ Why,” said Mr. Pickwick, “ I may liave formed some ideas upon 
iho subject ; but, as I have never subniiitcd them to tljc test of experience, 
I should be sorry if you were induced to regulate your proceedings by 

them. ” 

“ I should feel very much obliged to you for any advice?,** said Mr. 
Magnus, taking another look at tlio clock, the hand of which was 
verging on Iho live minutes ])ast. 

“ Well, sir,** said Mr. Pickwick, with the profound solemnity with 
which that great man could, when he i>loased, render his remarks so 
deeply impressive, “ 1 sliould commence, sir, with a trihntc to the lady*s 
beauty and e-xcellont qualities; from them, sir, I should diverge to my 
own iinworthiness.** 

“ Very good,” said Mr. Magmia. 

“ Umvorthiness for her only, mind, sir,” resumed Mr. Pickwick; “for 
to show that T was not wholly unworthy, sir, I should take a brief review 
of my past life and present condition. 1 should argue, by analogy, that, 
to anybody else, I must be a very desirable object. I should then 
cxj)atiafe on iho warmth of my love and the d(‘pth of my devotion. 
Porhai)s I might then he temj)ted to scizo her Jiand.’* 

“ »s, I see,’* said Mr. Magnus ; “tliat w'ould bo a very groat point.” 

“I should tliCD, sir,” conlinuod Mr. Pickwick, growing warmer as the 
subject presented itself in more glowing colours before him — “ 1 shoidd 

then, sir, come to the plain and siirqdo question, ‘ Will you have me Y ’ I 
think 1 am justified in assuming, that, upon this, she would turn away 
her head.** 

“You think that may be taken for granted?** said Mr. Magnus; 
“ bt?caiise, if sho did not do that at Iho riglit ifiacc, it w'ould bo em- 
barrassing.” ^ 

“I think she would,** said Mr. Pickwdek. “Upon this, sir, I should 
squeeze her liand, and I think — I thmlc^ Mr. Magnus — that after I had 
done tliai, supposing there was no refusal, I should gently draw away 
the Jiauil kerchief, which my slight knowledge of human nature leads ino 
to suppose the lady would be applying to her eyes at the moment, and 
steal a n.’sjK’ctfnl kiss. 1 think I should kiss her, Mr. Magnus ; and, at 
iliis particular point, I am decidedly of o])iniou, that, if tin? lady w'cre 
going To take mo at all, sho would murmur into my ear a bashful 
acceptance.** 

Mr. Magnus started, gazed on Mr, Pickwick’s intelligent face for* a 
short time in silence, and tlicu (the dial pointing to the ten minutes past) 
shook him warudy by llio hand and rushed desperately from the room. 

Mr. Pickwick had taken a few strides to and fro; and tho small hand 
of the clock, following the latter part of his example, had arrived at iluj 
ligiiro which indicates tho Jialf-hour, w^hen tho door suddenly opened, 
lie tuincd round to greet Mr. Peter Magnus, atid encountered, in his 
stead, the joyous ftico of ^Ir. Tupman, the serene countenaiico of jSLr. 
^Yinkle, and tho iutcllootiial lineaments of Mr. Snodgrass. 

As Mr. I’ickwdck greeted them, Mr. Peter Magnus tripped into tho 
room. 

“ .My friends, the gentleman I was speaking of — Mr. Magnus ’* — said 
Mr. I’lckw'Lck. 

Your servant, gentlemen,** said ^Ir. Magnus, evidently in a high 
Slate of excitement. “Mr. Pickwick, allow me to speak to you, one 
moment, sir.” 
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As ho said this, Mr. Map^nus harnessed his forefinger to Mr. Pickwick’s 
buttonhole, and, di*awing him into a window-recess, said : • 

“Congratulate me, Mr. Pickwick; I followed your advice to the very 
letter.” 

“ And it was all correct, was it?” inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Ic was, sir — could not possibly have been bettor,” replied Mr. 
Magnus. “ Mr. L’ickwick, she is niino !” 

“ 1 congratulate you with all nu*^ heart,” replied Mr. Pickwick, warmly 
shaking his new frituid by tlio liand. 

“ Vou must SCO her, sir,” said Mr. Magnus : “ tliis Avay, if you ph'ase. 
K veil so us for out! instant, gtMitlemen.” And, hurrying on in this way, 
Mr. I’cter Magnus drew Mr. PickNvi(5k from the room, lie paused at the 
next door in the ]r.vssage, and tapped gently thereat. 

“ Como in,” said a female voice. And in they w'ont. 

Xow, it lias iiiifortiiiuitoly hapjioned tliat IVIr. Pickwick, on 
the niglit. of Ihoir arrival, had occasion to leave his room to get 
Ills watcli, which he had left on a table dowiisttiirs. Returning 
in tli(‘, ilark, he h.ist his way, and grop(*d about in search of liis 
room for a long time. 

A. dozen times did lie sofilytnrn the handle of some bedroom-door 
which n'seiublod his own, when a gruff ciy from w’ithiu, of “ Who the 
devil’s that. ? ” or “ Wliat do you want here ? ” caused him to steal aw'ay, 
on tiptoe, with a perfectly iriarv(*llous eeUsrity. lie was roilueed to the 
verg‘' of d(.*s]»air, when an open door attracted his atteni ion. Jfo peeped 
in — right at last ! Tlu're were the rwo b(‘ds, whose situation ho perfectly 
rcnieudjored, and the fire still burning. His caudle, not a long one when 
he first #’ec(;ived if, luid lliekered away in the draughts of air through 
which he had jiussed, and sunk into the socket just as Ire closed the door 
after liim. “No matter,” sjiid Mr. Pickwick; “I can undress myself 
just as w(‘ll by the light of the fire.” 

Tin* bi'dsteads stood one on each side of the door; and on the inner 
side of each was a little path, tenuimifing in a rush-bottomed chair, just 
wide enoiiL''li to admit of a persuu’s getting into or out of bed on that 
side, if lie or sfio thouglrl jrroper. Having cari^fully drawn the curtains 
of his bod on t he ouiside, Mr. Pickwick sat down on the rush-bottomed 
chair, and leisurely divested himself of his shoes and gaiters. Ho then 
t?ook oil* arid folded u|j his coat, Avaistcoat, and neckcloth, and, slowdy 
drawing on his tasselled nightcap, secured it firmly on his head, by tying 
beneath his chin tlu^ strings which he had always attached to that arlicle 
of diess. li. was at this moment that the absui'rlity of his recont bc- 
wilderiiuuit struck upon his mind; and, throwing himself bjiek in the 
rusii-b:. H omed chair, Mr. Pickwick laughed to himself so heartily, that it 
would have been quite delightful, to any man of well-constif utod mind, to 
have wateheil the smiles which expanded his amiable features as they 
shone forth from boiu*ath the iiighleap. 

“It is the best id< a,” said Mr. Pickwick to himself, smiling till lie 
almost crackled the nightcap stringB — “it is the best idea, my losing 
myself in this place, and wandering about those staircases, that T ever 
hi'ard of. Droll, dri'll, very droll ! ” Hero Mr. Pickwick smiled again, 

Ji. broader smile than before, and was about to coniimio the process of 
undressing in the best possible humour, when lie w'as suddenly stopped 
by a must unexpected interruption; to wit, the entrance into the room 

D 2 
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of some person witli a candle, who, after locking the door, advanced to 
the (Iressing.feblo and s()t down tho light upon it. 

The smile that played on Mr. Pickwick’s features was instantaneonsly 
lost in a look of the most unbounded and wonder-stricken surprise. The 
person, whoever it was, had come in so suddenly, and Avith so little noise, 
that Mr. Pickwick had had no time to call out, or oppose their entrance. 
Who could it be ? A robber ! St)me evil-minded person wdio had seen 
liim come upstairs Avith a handsome watch in his hand, pcrha2)s. Wliat 
Avas ho to do ! 

The only Avay in Avhich Mr. PickAvick could catch a glimpse of his 
mysterious visitor, A\'ith the least <langor of being seen himself, Avas by 
creeping on to the bed, and ])oe])ing out from between tho curtains r)ii 
the opposite side. To this manoMivie he accordingly resorted. Keeping 
the curtains carefully closed Avith his hands, so that nothing more of him 
could bo seen than his face and nightcap, and putting on his spectacles, 
lie must on. 'd u|) courage and looked out. 

Mr. Pickwick almf)st. fainted Avitli horror and dismay. Standing 
before the dressing-glass was a middle-aged lady in yellow curl-papers, 
busily engaged in brnshing wliat ladies call their “back hair.” However 
the nnconseious middle-aged lady came into that room, it A\'as quite el(*ar 
that she eoulcm])latcd remaining there for the night ; for she had brought 
a rushlight and shade Avith l»cr, Avhich, Avith praiseworthy precaution 
against fire, she had stationed in a basin on the floor, Avhere it Avas glimmer- 
ing away, like a giganf ic lightbouso in a ])articularly small ])ieco of water. 

“ Hless my S(ml,” thought Mr. I’ickAvick, “wliat a dreadful thing ! ” 

“ Hem !” said the old lady j and in Avent Mr. PickAA'ick’s head with 
ant omaton -like rapidity. 

“I never met Avilh anylhing so awful as this!” thought poor Mr. 
Pickwick, tho cold pers[)inition starting in drops upon Ids nightcap, 
“ ncA’cr ! This is fearful ! ” % 

It was quite impossible to resist the urgent desire to sec Avhat Avns 
going forward. »So out Avent Mr. Ib'ekwick’s head again. Tho prosp<‘ct 
Avas Avorso tlian lieforo. Tho middh'-aged lady liad finished arranging 
her hair, and carefully envclo]K-d it in a muslin nightcap Avilh a small 
plaited burder, and Avas gazing pensively on the lire. 

“This matter is groAving alarming,” reasoned Mr. PickAvick with 
himself. “J can’t alloAV things to go on in this Avay. JJy tlie self- 
possession of that lady it’s clear to me that 1 must liavo come into the 
Avrong room. If I call out, sbe’ll alarm the house ; but if 1 remain here 
the consequence Avill be still more frightful.” *• 

Mr. Pickwifk, it is quite unnecessary to say, was one of the most 
modost and delicate-minded of mortals. Tho A’ery idea of cxliiliiting his 
night ca]) to a lady overj)owered him; but be had tied these confounded 
strings in a knot, ;ind, do Avbat he A\"ould, he couldn’t get it ofiF. The 
disclosnro must be made. Tlioro Avas only one other way of doing it. 
He shr ink beliind the curtains, and called out very loudly : 

“ Ha, liuiM ! ” 

That the lady started at this unexpected sound Avas evident by her 
falling up against the rusbUglit shade : that she x>nrsuaded herself that 
it must have been the otfcct of imagination AA'as ecpially clear : for Avhcii 
Mr. PiekA\iok, under the imprc.ssioii that she liad fainted away, stone- 
dead, fnmi fnght, A'ontiired to peep out again, she was gazing pensively 
on tlio fire as before. 

“ iMost extraordinary female this ! ” thought Mr. Pickwick, popping 
in again. “ Ha, hum ! ” 
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These last sounds, so like those in which, as legends inform ns, 
tho ferocious giant Bliindcrbore was in the habit of cj^prossing his 
opinion that it was time to lay tho cloth, wore too distinctly audible to bo 
again mistaken for tho workings of fancy. 

“ Gracious Ilea veil !” said tho middle-aged lady, “what’s that ? “ 

“It’s — it’s — only a goutleman, ma’am,’* said Mr. Pickwick, from 
behind the curtains. 

“ A gentleman !’* said tho lady with a terrific scream. 

“It’s all over,*’ thought Mr. Pickwick. 

“ A strange man,*’ shrieked tho lady. Another instant, and tho 
house would bo alarmed. Her garments rustled as she rushed towards 
the door. 

“ Ma’am,” said Mr. Pickwick, thrusting out his head in tho extremity 
of his desperaiiou — -“ma’am.” 

Now, although Mr. Pickwick was not actuated by any definite object 
in putting out liis hetid, it was instantaneously productive of a good 
<‘fi\'ct. Tlio lady, as wo have already stated, \vJis near tho door. She 
must jiass it to roach tho staircase, and she would most undoubtedly 
huvo done so by this time, had not the sudden apparition of Mr. Pick- 
wick’s Tiightcap driven her back into tho remotest corner of tho 
apart iiK'ut, whore she stood staring wildly at Mr. Pickwick, w'hilo Mr. 
I’ickwifk, in his turn, stared wildly at her. 

Wretch ! ” said the lady, covering her eyes with her liaiids, “what 
do you want hero ? ” 

“ Nothing’, ma’am — nothing whatever, ma’am,” said Mr. Pickwick, 
earnest ly. 

“ Nothing ! said tho lady, looking up. 

“ Nothing, ma’am, upon my honour,” said Mr. Pickwick, nodding his 
head so (Uierget ically that the ta.ssel of his nightcap danced stgain. “ [ 
!im nlm()|t ready to sink, ma’am, beiu'alli tho confusion of addressing 
ft lady ill my tiightctip” (hero the lady hastily snatcliod olT hors) ; “ but 
1 can’t get it off, ma’am” (hero Mr. Pickwick gave it a tremendous tug 
in proof of tho statement). “ It is evident to me, ma’am, now, that I 
Jiavo mislakcii (his bedroom for my own. I had not been hero live 
niiiuites, ma’am, when you suddenly entoved it.” 

“ If this im]irobabIc story be icallv true, sir,” said the lady, sobbing 
violciiily'. “you will leave it instantly.” 

“ I will, ma’am, with the greatest pleasure,” replied Mr. Pickivick. 

“Instantly, sir,” said the lady\ 

, “ Cert tii lily, ma’am,” interposed Mr. Pickwick, very quickly — 
** certjiinly, ma’am. 1 — I — am very sorry, ma’am,” said isfr. Pickwick, 
making his appearance at the bottom of tho bed, “to have been tho 
ium)e(‘nt occasion of this alarm and emotion— deei)ly sorry, ma’am.” 

The lady pointed to tho door. One excellent quality of Mr. Pick- 
wick’s character was beautifully displayed at this moment under the 
most tryit»g circumstances. Althongh ho had hastily ])ut tm his hat over 
his niglitcap, after tluMnanner of thc^ oUI patrol; alLliougli ho carried 
his shoes and gaiters in Ids hand, and his coat and w’aistooat over his 
arm — nothing could subdue In's native politeness. 

“ T am exceedingly sorry, ma’am,” sti id Mr. Pickwick, bowing very low. 

“If you are, sir, you will at once leave tho room,” suid tho lady\ 

“ Immediately, ma’am — this instant, ma’am,” said Mr. I’ickw ick, open- 
ing tho door, and dropping both his shoes wdth a loud crash in so doing. 

“1 trust, ma’am,” resumed Mr. Pickwick, gathering up his shoes, 
and turning round to bow again, “ I trust, ma’am, that my unblemished 
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character and the devoted respect I entertain for your sex, will plead 

as some slight excuse for this ” but before iVIr. Pickwick could 

conclndc the sont(‘nce, the lady had tlirust liim into the passage, and 
locked and bolted the door behind liim. 

Mr. Pickwick finally encounters Sam AVeller, liis valet, who 
leads him to his room; Lnt this night-adventure disturbs him 
cousid(*vahly. Tlie nmieuihrance of it AV(‘a]*s aAvay, lioweA'^er, 
and, at the moment of being introduced by Air. AJagims to his 
betrothed, the octaiiTciice is not in his mind at all. 

“ Miss Wilhertield,’* said Mr. Magnus, “allow mo to introduce my 
very partienhir friend, Mr. Pickwick, Mr. Pickwick, J beg to make you 
known to Miss AVitluniicld.” 

The lady was at. the u]if)or end of the room; and, as Mr. Pir*kwick 
boAved, ho took liis spcetacles from liis Avaistcoat-j)o(*kef , and ])iit them 
on,— a process wliicli lie Jiad no sooner gone tlirougli, than, uttering an 
exclamation of surprise, Afr. Pickwick retreat ed several paces, and tho 
lady, with a luilf-sii])prcssod scream, hid lier face in her hands, and 
dvopp(Hl into a chair ; wlier<'upon Mr. Peter Magnus was struck motion- 
less on the spot, .and gazed from one to the otlnn* with a countenance 
expressive of the extremities of horror and surprise. 

Til is c(*rtaiTily Av.as, to all appearance, very unacconntahle behaviour: 
hut tho fact Avas, tliar, Mr. .Pickwick no sooner ])ut on liis spectacles, 
than ho at once recognised in tlio fntiiro Mrs. Magnus, the lady into 
Avhoso room he had so iinwarrantaldy intruded on tho previous night; 
and the spectacles had no sooner crossed Air. Pickwick’s nose than tho 
lady at once identified the countenance AAdnch she liad seen surrounded 
hy all the hortvu’S of a nightcap. So tho lady screamed, and Mr. 
PickAvick startl'd. 

“ Mr, Pickwick ! ” exclaimed Mr. Magnus, lost in astonishment, 
“what is tho meaning of this, sir? Wliat -is tlio moaning of it, sir?” 
added Mr. Magnus in .a tlireatening and a louder tone. 

“Sir,” said Mr. PickAvick, soiiicAvliat indignant at the very sudden 
manner in which Air. Peter Alagiius had conjugated himself into the 
imperative mood, “ I decline ansAvering that question.” 

“ You decline it, sir?” said Mr. Alagnu.s. 

“Ido, sir,” replied Air. Pickwick. “T object to saying anything 
which may compromise that lady, or awaken unpleasant recollections 
in her breast, without her consent and permission.” 

“Afiss Witherlield,” said Mr. Peter Alagniis, “do yon know this 
person ? ” 

“ Know him ! ” repeated tho middle-aged lady, hesitating. 

“ Yes, knoAV him, ma’am. I said know him,” replied Air. Magnus 
with ferocity. 

“I have seen him,” replied the middle-aged l.ady, 

“ Where ?” iiiqniiA?d Mr. Afagniis, — “where ? ” 

“ That,” said the middle-aged hwly, rising from her seat, and averting 
her head, — “ that I would not reveal for worlds.” 

“I understand you, ma’am,” said Air. Pickwick, “and respect your 
delicacy. It shall never be revealed by me, depend upon it.” 

This, of course, makes Mr. Magnus very angry; and ho 
proceeds to w^ork *liiniself into a red-hot, scorching, consuming 
passion, and indulges freely in threats of a duel. Miss Wither- 
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field, however, contrives to settle matt’crs by informing the 
mayor that ^Ir. Piekwiek is about to fight a diuj, in whicli 
!Mr. Tnpinan in-oposos to act as his second, and tliat the other 
])arty lias absconded. Tlie sequel is that Mr. Pickwick and 
Mr. 'I'u])inan are arrested, and taken before the mayor. Por 
proceedings at the trial, see ^"upkins, Gkouge. (Ch. xxii., xxiv.) 
MA LLA RI), MR. Clerk to Mr. Serjeant Snubbin. (Ch. xxxi., 
A xxiv.) 

MART IX, MR. A prisoner confined in the Pleet Prison. 
(Ch. xlii.) 

MARTIN. A coachman. (Ch. xlviii.) 

MARTIN. A gamekeeper. (Ch. xix.) 

MARTIN, JACK. Hero of “The Story of the Eagman’s 
XJnclc.’^ (Ch. xlix.) 

MARY. A servant-girl at !Mr. Xnpkins’s; afterwards married 
to Sam Weller. (Ch. xxv., xxxix., xlvii., liii., liv., Ivi.) 

MATINTER, THE TWO MISSES. Ladies attending the 
ball at Path. ((.'h. xxxv.) 

MILLER, MR. A gucvst at ^fr. Wardle.'s. (Ch. vi., xxviii.) 

MIVINS, MR., cal/cd The ZKriiYit.’’ A fellow-prisoner with 
^Ir. Pickwick in the Pleot. (i'h. xli., xlii.) 

MUDGE, MR. JON'AS. Seciulary of the Erick Lane Branch 
ot tile Pnited Grand Junction Ehenezor Temperance Associa- 
tion. (Ch. XXX iii.) 

MET AN II ED, LORD. A fashionable gentleman whom Mr. 
Pickwick meets at, a hall in Bath ; a friend of Captain and 
Mrs. l>owI('r. (Ch. xxxv.) 

M UZZLE. MR. An undersized footman, with a long body 
and short legs, in the service of George JS’upkins, Esq. 

. (Ch. xxiv., xxv.) 

NAAIBY, MIL A sheriffs officer who arrests Mr. Pickwick. 
(Ch. xl.) 

NEDDY. A prisoner for debt, confined in the Elect; a 
plilegmatic and taciturn man. (Ch. xlii., xliii.) 

NODDY, MR. A friend of Mr. Bob Sawyer. (Ch. xxxii.) 

NUPKINS, GEORGE, ESQ. Mayor of Ipswich. Mr. 
Pickwick and bis friend Mr. Tupman are brought before him 
on a charge preferred by Miss Wither field, that they are 
about to engage in a duel — Mr. Pickwick as principal, and 
Mr. Tupman as his second. (Ch. xxiv., xxv.) See Magnus, 
Peter. 
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The scene was an impressive one, well calculated to strike terror to 
the hearts oj culprits, and to impress tliem with an adequate idea of the 
stern majesty of the law. In front of a biff bookcase, in a big chair, 
behind a big table, and before a big volume, sat Mr. Nupkins, looking a 
full size larger than any one of them, big as thev\rere. Tho table was 
adorned with ]ul(\s of papers; and above the fart tier end of it appeared 
the head and shoulders of Air. Jinks, wbo was busily engaged in looking 
as busy as possible. "J'ho party having all entered. Muzzle carefully 
closed tho door, siiid jdaced himself behind his master’s chair to await 
his orders: Air. Nupkins ilircAV liimself back vrith thrilling solemnity, 
and scriitiiiisod tlio fac(?s of his unwilling visitors. 

“Now, tlriuurnor, who is that person?” said Air. Nupkins, pointing 
to Air. Pickwick, who, as the spokesman of his friends, stood, hat in 
hand, bowing with the utmost politeness and respect. 

“ This licM*(>’s I’iekviek, your \va^h-up,” said (Jrummer. 

“Cone, Tiniie o’ I hat ’ere, old S< I'iko-Ji-light ! ” interposed Mr, Woller, 
elbowing himself into tJif3 front rank. “Beg your pardon, sir; but this 
here officer o’ ynurn in the gstmboge tops ’ll never earn a docent livin’ as 
a master o’ the ccuvunouios any voro. This hero, sir,” continued Air. 
Weller, thru Sling (Irummor aside, and addressing tho magistrate with 
pleasant familiarity, -“this hero is S. Piekvick, Esquire ; this hero’s 
Air. Tupinnn; that ’ei*o’s Air. Snodgrass, and fiirder on, next him on tho 
t’other side, Air. Winkle— all wery nice gen’l’m’n, sir, as you’ll bo Avery 
happy to have tho acquaiiitance on ; so tho sooner you commits these 
lioro officers o’ youvn to the tr<*aduiill for a month or two, tho sooner 
we shall begin to bo on a pleasant understanding. Busmess iivst, 
pleasure artciwards, as King Hichard theTliird said ven ho stabbed the 
t’other king in tho Tower, afore ho smothered the babbies.” 

At tho conclusion of this addn'ss, Air. Weller brushed his hat with 
his right elboAA% and nodded ])eiiigiily to Jinks, who had hqard him 
throughout Avith unspeakable awe. 

‘‘ WJio is ibis man, Crinnimu’ ? ” said the magistrate. 

“Wery dcs[j’raLe ebaraeter, your AA*asli-up,” replied Griimmcr. “ He 
attempted to rescue tho ]u*isoi.(‘rs, and assaulted tho officers: so wo 
took liim into custody and brought him here.” 

“ You did (piitc right,” replied the magistrate. “ He is evidently a 
desperate ruHiaii.” 

“ Jfo is juy sei’A'ant, sir I ” said Air. Pickwick, a7igrily. 

“ Oh ! he is your servant, is he ? ” said Mr. Nupkins. “ A conspiracy 
to defeat the ends of justb-e, and murder its officers. Pickwick’s servant. 
Put lliat doAvn, Air. Jiuks.” 

Mr. Jinks ihd so. 

•• Whaf.’s your name, follow ?” thundered Air. Nupkins. 

‘ Veller,” replied »Sam. 

“ A very good name for the NcAvgatc Calendar,” said Mr. Nupkins. 

This Avas a joke; so Jinks, Grnmmer, Dub bley, all tho specials, and 
Muzzle, went intoflU of laughter for iiA’e minutes’ duration. 

“ Put doAvn his name, Air. Jiuks,” said tho magistrate. 

“ Two L’s, old feller,” said Sam. 

Here au unfortunate special laughed again, whereupon the magistrate 
threatened to commit him instantly. It’s a dangerous thing laughing at 
the wrong man in these eases. 

“ Where do you live r ” said tho magistrate. 

“ Varc-ever 1 can,” replied Sam. 
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“ Put that down, Mr. Jinks,*’ said the magistrate, who was fast rising 
into a rage. 

“ Scoro it under,** said Sam. 

“He is a vagabond, Mr. Jinks,** said the magistrate. ”ile is a 
vagabond on his own statemonfc ; is ho not, Mr. Jinks ? ** 

“ Certainly, sir.’* 

“ Then I’ll commit him — I’ll commit him as such,” said Mr. N’upkins. 

“This is a very impartial cf>untry for jiistico,” said Sam. “There 
ain’t a magistrate going as don’t commit himself twice as often as he 
commits other people.” 

At this sally another special laughed, and then tried to look so snper- 
naturally solemn that the magisfrate detocled him imnuMliafely. 

“drummer,” said !Mr. Xiipkins, re<ldening with ]»:ission, “how dare 
yon select, such an inefficient and disreputable person for a special con- 
st al)lo, as that man ? How dare you do it, sir ? ” 

“ I am wcri’y sorry, your wasli-up,” stammered Crumnuu*. 

“ Mery sorry !’* said tlio furious magistrate. “ Mnu shall repent of 
this neglect of duty, Mr. Gruinmer: you shall bo made aii exaui[)Ie of. 
Take that ftdlow’s staff away. lie’s drunk. — Mou’ro drunk, fellow.’* 

“I am not drunk, your worship,’* said the man. 

“ You arn drunk,” returned the magistrate. “ How dare you say you 
are not drunk, sir, when 1 say you nro? Doesn’t i>o sdkjII of spirits, 
G rummer ? ’* 

“Horrid! your wash-up,” ro|>licd Grnmmer, who had a vague im- 
pression tfiat then' was a smell of rum soinewluu’e. 

“ I know bo d'nV I ” aaid Mr. Xnpkins. “ I saw bo was drunk when \io 
first came into the room, bv his excited eye. Did you observe his excited 
eye, Mr. Jinks?” 

“ Certainly, sir.** 

“I hj^veii’t touched a drop of s]>irits this morning,** said the man, 
who was as sober a fellow as need be. 

“ How dare you tell mo a falsehood ?** said Mr. Nupkins. “ Isn’t he 
diMink at this moment, Mr. .links ?’* 

“ Certainly, sir,” replied Jinks. 

“ Mr. J inks,” said the iiiagislraTo, “ T shall commit that man for con- 
tempt. Mako out his committal, Jinks.” 

Aiui cojumitted the special would liavo been, mily Jinks, who was the 
magistratf'’s advisor, having had a legal education of throo years in a 
country attorney’s office, whispered the magistrate that ho thought it 
wouldn’t do : so the magistrate made a si)ecch, and said, that, in con- 
sideration of the spcHMal’s family, he would merely reprimand and dis- 
charge liim. Accordingly the special was almsed veluuueutly for a 
(piarter of an hour, and sent about his business ; and Grummer, Diibbley, 
Muzzle, and all the other specials, murmured their .'uUuir'ation of the 
magnanimity of Mr. Napkins. 

“Now, Mr. Jinks,” said the magisfrate, “ swear Grummer.” 

Griimnior was sworn directly; but as Grummer waiulered, and Mr. 
Nupkins’s dinner was neaily ready, Mr. Nupkiiis cut the matter short by 
putting leading questions to Grummer, which Grummer answered as 
nearly in the affirmativo as ho could. So the examination went off, all 
very smooth and comfortable, and two assaults wore ju’oved against 
5lr. Weller, and a threat against Mr. Winkle, and a push against Mr. 
Snodgrass. And, when all this was done to tlio magistrate’s satisfaction, 
the magistrate and Mr. Jinks consulted in whispers. 
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The consultation having lasted about ten -minutes, Mr. Jinks retired 
to his end^of the table ; and the magistrate', with a preparatory cough, 
drew himself up in his chair, and was proceeding to commence his 
address, when Mr. Rickwick interposed. 

“I bog your pardon, sir, for intoiTiipting you/’ said Mr. Pickwick; 
“but, before you proceed to express and act n])on any opinitm you may 
have formed on the statements whicli have been made liore, 1 must claim 
my right to be lieard so far as 1 am personally eoneerm'd.’’ 

“Hold your tongue, sir! ’’ said the magistrate, peremptorily. 

“i must submit to you, sir,” said Mr. Pickwiek. 

“Hold yonrtongm*, sir!” interposed the magistrate, “or I shall order 
an offict'r to nunovo yt)u.” 

“ You luny order yonr officers to do whatever yon jdeaso, sir.” said 
Mr. Piekwick; “and J have no doubt, from fhe speeimens I Jiave had of 
the subordination preserved among tliem, that, whatever you order, tliey 
will ex(‘euto : but 1 shall take the liberty, sir, of elaiming iiiy right to be 
heard, until I am removed by force.” 

“ Pickvick and principle 1” exclaimed Mr. ^'cller in a very audible 
voice. 

“ Sam, be qiiier/’ said Mr. Pickwiek. 

“Dumb jis a drum villi a hole in it,” replied Sam. 

Mr. Nupkins lookt'd at Mr. Pickwick with a gu/e of intense astonish- 
ment at his disiilaying such uuwontod temerity, aud was apparently 
about to return a very angry reply, when ]Mr. Jmk.s pulled him by the 
sleeve, and whispered somctbmg in his car. "!’«) this the magistrate 
returned a half-audibJe answer ; and then the whisj)cring was renewed. 
Jinks was evidently remonstrating. 

At length the magistrate, gulping down with a very bad grace his 
disinclination to hear anything more, turned to Mr. Pickwick, and said 
sharidy, “ Wliat do you want to say f ” 

“ITrst,” said Mr. Pickwick, sending a look through his' spectacles 
under w'hich even Nupkins (piailcd, ‘‘first I -vvisli to know what I and my 
friend have been brought here for.? ” 

“ Must I fell liim ? ” whisyK red the magistrate to Jinks. 

“ I think you liad hotter, sir,” whispered Jinks to the magistrate. 

“An information has been sw^om before mo,” said the magistrate, 
“ that it is a])i)rehended you arc going to fight a duel, aud that the other 
man, I’lipuian, is your aider aud abettor in it. Therefore — eh, Mr. Jinks ? ” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

“Therefore I call upon you both to — I think that’s the course, 
Mr, Jinks ? ” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

“ To — to — wdiat, Mr. Jinks ?” said the magistrate, pertislily. 

“ To find bail, sir.” 

“Yes. Therefore I call upon you both — as I was about to say when 
I was interrupted by my clerk — ^to find bail.” 

“ Good bail,” whl.sy}ered Mr. Jinks. 

“ 1 shall require good bail,” said the magistrate. 

“ Town’s-peopio,” whispered Jinks. 

“ They must bo town’s-people,” said the magistrate. 

“ Fifty pounds each,” whi8y)ered Jinks, “ and householders, of course.” 

“ I shall require tw o sureties of fifty ymunds each,” said the magistrate 
aloud, with great dignity ; “ aud they must bo householders, of course.’* 

“ But bless my heart, sir ! ” said Mr. Pickwick, who, together with 
Mr. Tupman, was all amazement and indignation, “we are perfect 
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stranj^erB in this town. I have as little knowl Algo of any householders 
hero as 1 have intention of ligliting a duel with anybody.” 

“1 daresuN,” replied tho magistrate, “ I daresay; don’t you, Mr. 
Jinks ‘f ” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

“ Have you anything more to say ?” inquired tho magistrate. 

ric.kAviok rccolloets that ho has lately hoard of tho 
ftdv(‘iitine of ^Ir. Alfnul Jiiighi in those parts, under Ukj (di(w of 
(Japtain Fil/-Mars]iall, and that rumour has it that ho is about 
to marry a- daughh'i* of tlu^ mayor. jMr. Pick wick determiuos 
to s[)eak pi'ivateiy to the magistrate, and, if tliis ])roves to he llio 
fact, lo expose Jiugh^, and gaiji the good will of Mr. Xujikius. 
Ho tliorefore asks for a private interview, Avhieh, after some 
hesitation ami gn'at astonishment, is granted. 'I'he eonsnlta- 
tiun over, Mr. Pickwick and lire mayor return to the oilice. 

“ Criinimo?',” snid the magistrate in an awful voire. 

Vonr wash-up,” rrj)Iio(1 Gvmnntor with tho smile of a fsivoiivite. 

“ Come, come, sir,” said flic magistnite, slernly, “don’t let mo see 
any of rhis levity here. It isA'ery uidiecoining ; and 1 can assure you 
that yon have very little lo smile at. Was the account you gave mo 
just now strictly true ? ^^ow’ he careful, sir.” 

“ Your wasli-up,” slanimered (inimmer, “ T ” 

“Oh ! you arc confnsfui, aro you?” said the magistrate. “Mr. 
Jink-, you observe his confusion ?” 

“ Certainly, sir,” replied Jinks. 

“ Now,” said the magistrate, “ jnst repeal your statement, Grnmmer; 
and aifain I waiui you to bo careful. Mr. .links, take his words down.” 

Tbe unfortuna.te Cvuimner proceeded to re- state his complaint ; but 
what bci ween Mr. .links’s taking down his words and the magistrate’s 
taking Ihein ii]), his natural tendency to rambling, and liis extreme 
confusion, ho managtsl to g('t involved, in soiiielhing under three 
minut(‘s, in such a inttssof eutanglciiieut and coni rad ictioii, that Mr. 
Nupkins at once declared he didn’t believe him. So the fines Avero 
remitted, and Mr. Jinks found a conide of bail in no time ; and, all these 
Solemn proceedings having been satisfactorily concluded, Mr. Griimmor 
Avas igmuiiiniously ordered out — an aw’ful instance of tho instability of 
human greatness and tho uncertain tenure of great men’s favour. 

NUPKI.YS, MBS, Wife of George ^Tupkiiis, Esq. (Ch. 

XXV.) 

NUPKTNS, MISS IIUNEIETTA. Their daughter. (Ch. 

XXV.) 

PA YNE, DOCTOR, Surgeon of the Eorty-third regiment, and 
a friend of Doctor Slammer’s. (Ch. ii., iii.) See Slammer, 
Doctor. 

PEEL, MR. SOLOMON. An attorney at the Insolvent 
Court in JVirtugal Slre.(‘t ; a fat, flabby, pale man, with a 
narrow forehead, wide face, largo head, short neck, and wry 
nose. (Ch. xliii., Iv.) 
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PERKER, MR. felcction-a^ent for tho Honourable Samuel 
Slumkoy ; afterwards ^Ir. Tickwick^s attorney — a little, liigli- 
dried man, with a dark, sc^ueezed-up face, small, restless 
black eyes, and the air of one in the habit of propounding 
regular posers. (Ch. x., xiii., xxxi., xxxiv., xxxv., xlvii., 
liii., liv.) 

PHUNKY, MR. Junior counsel with Serjeant Snubbin in 
the case of Eardell v. Pickwick ; regarded as “ an infant 
barrister,’’ as he has not been at the J3ar quite eight years. 
(Ch. xxxi., xxxiv.) 

PICKWICK, SAMUEL. Founder of tho Pickwick Club. 
(Ch. i. — xxviii., xxx. — xxxii., xxxiv. — xxxvii., xxxix. — xlviii., 
1.— Ivi.) 

The first ray of light which illumines i he gloom, and converts into a 
dazzling hrilliancy that obscurity in which tho earlier history of tho 
j)!iblic carc(3r of the iiiiinortal i'ickwick would appear to be involved, is 
derived from tlio pcriii-al of tho following enijy in the Transactions of 
tho Pickwick Club : — 

“May 12, 1817. — Joseph Smiggers, Esq., P.V.P., M.P.C.,* presid- 
ing. The following resolutions unanimously agreed to : 

“That this Associaiion has h(‘ard road with feelings of unminglcd 
satisfaction and unquali fied approval the paper communicated by Samuel 
Pickwick, Esq., G.O., M.P.C.,t entitled ‘ Speculations on the Source of 
tho Hampstead Ponds, with some Ob.servatioiis on the Theory of Tittle- 
bats;* and that this Association doo.s horoby return its warmest thanks 
to tho said Samuel Pickwick, Esq., 0.0. , M.P.O., for tho same. 

“That while this Associaiion is deeply .‘sensible of the advantages 
which must accrue to the cause of science from the production to which 
they have just advcilcd, no le.ss than from tho unwearied rcscarcfiies of 
Samuel Pickwick, Esq., C.C., M.P.C., in llornsoy, liigligatc, llrixton, 
and Camberwell, tlicy cannot but entertain a lively sense of tho ines- 
timable benefits which must inevitably result from carrying the specu- 
lations of tliat learned man into a wider field, from extondiug liis 
travels, and consequently enlarging his sphere of observation; to the 
advancement of knowledge and the diilusioii of learning. 

“That, with the view just mentioned, this Association has taken 
into its serious consideration a proposal, cnianating from the aforesaid 
J^.imucl I’iekwick, Esej., G.C., M.P.C., and three other Pickwickians 
hc'reinafLcr named, for forming a new br,auch of United Pickwickians, 
uiivler the title of ‘Tlio Corresponding Society of the Pickwick Club.* 

“That tho said propu.'^al has received the sanction and approval of 
this Association. 

“ Tliat the Cm rc-i onding Society of the Pickwick Club is therefore 
hereby constitu!*-d ; cud that Samuel Pickwick, Esq., G.O., M.P.C., 
Tracy Tupman, Esq., M.P.C., Augustus Snodgrass, Esq., M.P.C., and 
Nathaniid Winkle, Esq., M.P.C., aro liercby nomimitcd and appointed 
members of tho same ; and that they bo requested to forward, from time 
to time, authenticated ueeouiitsof their journeys and investigations; of 
their observations of character and manners ; and of the whole of tbeir 

* Perpetual Vico-I rc.si»lciit, Member Pickwick Club, 
t General Chairuiau, Member Pickwick Club. 
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adventures ; together with all tales and papers to which local scenery or 
associations may give rise, to the Pickwick Club, stationed in^London. 

“That this Association cordially recognises the principle of every 
member of the Corresponding Society defraying his own travelling 
expenses; and that it sees no objection whatever to the members of the 
said Society pursuing their inquiries for any length of time they please, 
upon the same terms. 

“That the members of the aforesaid Corresponding Society be and 
arc hereby informed that their proposal to pay the ])ostago of their 
letters, and the carriage of their parcels, has been deliberated upon by 
this Association. That this Association considers siicli ]>r()posal wwiliy 
of the great minds from which it cinauated ; and that it licrcby signifies 
its perfect acquiescence therein.” 

A casual observer, adds the secretary" — to whose notes wo arc in- 
debted for the following account — a casual obpci*v(>r niiglit possibly have 
remarked nothing cxtrjiordiriary in tlio bahl head and circular spectacles 
which wore intently turned towards Ids (tlic secretary's) face during the 
reading of the al)f)vo resolutions. To those who knew that the gigantic 
brain of Pickwick w’aa working beneath that f«)rchcad, and that the 
beaming (‘yes of Pickwick w’erc twinkling bed li ml those glasses, tlio sight 
was ind(;c(l an int(3rosting one. There sat the man who had traced to 
their source ilio mighty ponds of Ilampstcad, aud agitated the scientific 
world witli his Theory of Tittlebats, as calm and unmoved as the deep 
waters of the one on a frosty day, or as a solitary specimen of the other 
in the inmost vi'cesst's of an earthen jar. And liow much more iu- 
torosting did the spectacle become Avhen, starting into full life aud 
animation as a simultaricous call for “Pickwick” burst from his fol- 
lowers, that illustrious man slowly mounted into the Windsor chair, on 
which he liad Ixjen previously seated, and a(ldress(‘d the club hinis(‘lf 
had foiniclod! What a study for an artist did that exciting sccuo 
])rescnt! l?ho eloquent Pickwick, with ono liaud gracefully concealed 
behind his coat-tails, and the other waving in air to assist his glowing 
d(.‘elamution — his elevated position ruvc.aling those lighis and gaiters 
wliich, liad they clolla^d an ordinary man, might liavo passed without 
observation, but which, w’heu Pickwifrk clothed them (if w^o may use the 
expression), inspired iiivcduntary a>ve and respect — surrounded by the 
men w'ho had volunt(3ered to share the peril of his travels, aud who 
Avere destined to participate in the glories of his discoveries! On his 
right hand sal Mr. Tracy Tu])man — the too suscei)til)le Twpman, who to 
the wisdom and experience of maturcr years superadded the entlmsiasui 
and ardour of a hoy in the most interesting and pardonable of liuuian 
Avcakriesscs — lov'C. Time and feeding liad exjjauded that once romantic 
form ; tlio black silk waistcoat had bc'come more and more dcvclopt'd ; 
inch by inch had the gold watch-chain bencatli it disappeared frcmi 
within the range of Tupman*s vision ; and gradually had the capacious 
chin encroached upon the borders of llic Avhite ci’uvut : hut the soul of 
Tupman had known no change —admiration of the fair sex Avas still its 
ruling passion. On the left of his gi*cat leadc'r sat tlu* ])ootic Snodgrass; 
and n(3arhim again the sp(»rtiug Winkle; tlic former ])oetically enveloped 
in a mysterious blue chjak Avith a caiiiuo-skin collar, ami the latter 
communicating additional lustre to a hoav green shoot iug-coat, plaid 
neckerchief, and closely-fitted drabs. 

’ Mr. Pickwick starts out upon liis travels with the other 
mcTiihers of the Corresponding Society of ili<‘ l^ickw’ick CJuh, 
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and meets with many laughable and interesting adventures. 
At Oiatli^lm tluiy attend a grand review, station themselves in 
the front rank of the crowd, and x)aticiitly await the cuiiiiiience- 
nieiit of the proce(idings. 

Tlio thronj^ was iju;io:isiiig ovorv moment; and the efforts they were 
compollod to make to n'laio the position they liad grained siillioioiitly 
occupied their atOmliou duriiif^ tlic two hours that eiisuctl. At one tiirio 
there was a snddoii i)i(‘Ssnro from behind; and then Mr. Pickwick Avas 
jerk(5d f(jrwar«l for st'vtu’al yards, with a deforce ()f speed and elasticity 
highly incoiisisteut with tlio general gravity of )iis demeanour; at 
auotJier moment there Avas a recpiest to “keep l)ack” from the front; 
and then Uie butt-end of a mnskot Av^as either dropped upon Mr. 
PickAvick’s toe to romind him of the demand, or thrust into his chest to 
insure its hc'ing connilit'd Avith. Then some factilious gentlomeii on the 
left, aflor pressing sideways in a body, and squeezing Mr. Snodgrass 
int<» the very last extreme of human torture, Avould request to knoAV 
“ A'ore lie Avas a-shoA in’ to; ” and Avheii Mr. Winkle had rlone expressing 
liis excessive indignation at Avitncssirig this unprovoked assault, some 
j)erson behind Avouhl knock Ins liat over his eyes, and l)(‘g the faA’-our of 
Ids putting his head in his pocket. Those and other })ractical Avitticisms, 
coupled Avith tlio unaccountable absence of Mr. Tupmau (who had 
smldi'idy disappeared, and Avas nowhere to be found), rendered their 
siiuaiinn, ui)on the Avliole, rather more uncomfortable tlian pleasing or 
ilesi ruble. 

At length that Ioav roar of many A'oices ran through the crowd, 
which usually announces the arrival of whatever they liave been waiting 
for. All eyes Avero turned in the direction of the sally-port. A few 
moments of eager twpectalion, and colours were s(‘en lliittering gaily in 
the air; arms glistened brightly in the siiii ; column after column 
jjoured on to tlio plain. The troop.s halted and foniied; the word of 
coiiiinand I’lmg through the lino; there AA^as a general clash of muskets 
as arms Avero lu'esenled ; and tlie commander-in-chief, attended by 
Colonel Jlulder, aud numerous ollicers, cantered to the front. The 
uiiliTary bands struck up all together ; the horses stood upon Iaa-o legs 
each, cantered backAvards, and Avhisktul their tails about in all directions; 
the dogs barked; the mob scnjaincd; the troojis recovered; and nothing 
was to bo seen on eitlier side, as far as Iho eye could reach, but a lung 
perspective of red coats and white trousers, llxed and motionless. 

!]Mr. Pickwick had been so fully occupied in falling about, and dis- 
cni ■iiigling himself miraculou.sly from lictwecii the legs of horses, that lie 
liail not «‘iijoyed sullicient leisure to observe the scene before him, until 
it U'^rjunied the apix aranco we have just described. When he Avas at last 
enabled to stand liianly on his legs, his gratilication and delight W'cro 
unbounded. 

“ Can anything be liner or more delightful ? ’* ho inquired of 
311*. AViukle. 

“ yothiug,” replied that gentleman, who had had a short man stand- 
ing on each of his feet for the quarter of an hour immediately pre- 
ceding. 

“it is indeed a noble and a brilliant sight,” said Mr. Snodgrass, in 
aaIioso bosom a blazi; of poetry Avas rapidly bui-sling forth, “to see tho 
gallant dofeuders of their cemntry drawn up iii a brilliant .uTay before * 
iis })eaceful eitizeiis ; their faces beaming, not Avilh Avai’likc ferocity, but 
Avith civilised gentleiicss; their eyes hashing, not >.*ith tho rude fire 
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of rap me or revenge, but with the soft light of humanity and intelli- 
goncc.” 

]Vlr. Pickwick fully oninrod into the si^irit of this ciilogiuni; but ho 
could not exactly re-oclio its terms; for the soft light of iiitclligcnco 
burnt rather ftiebly in tlio eyes of the warriors, inasmuch as tlio com- 
mand, Eyes front ! ” had been given ; ami all Mie, sj>oc(ator saw before 
Iiiiii was several thousaml pair of optics staring straight forward, wholly 
divested of any expression whatever. 

“We are in a capital situation now!** said Mr. Pickwick, looking 
round him. ^’ho crowd had gradually dispersed from their immediate 
vicinity, mid they were nearly alone. 

“(’jipital! ” echoed botli Mr. Snodgrass and Mr. Winkle. 

“ Wlait are tlicy doing now?** iutpiired Mr. Pickwick, adjusting his 
spectacles. 

“ I— 1 — ratlu'i* think,’* said Mr. Winkle, changing colour, — “ I rather 
think they’re going to lire ! ’* 

“ Nonsensi! ! ” said .Mr. Pickwick, hastil3’'. 

“I — i — really think they are,” urged Mr. Snodgrass, somewhat 
alarmed. 

“ Impossible !” replied Mr. Pickwick. ITc had hardly uttered the 
word, wiien ilie whole half-dozen regiments levelleil their muskets as if 
rho}’^ had but cue conmion object, and that objijct the Pickwickians, 
and burst forth with the most awful and ironumdoiis discharge that ever 
shook the earth to its centre, or an elderW gentleman oil his. 

It was in this trying situation, exfiosed to a galling lire of blank 
eartridgtV'^, and harassitd by the operations of the military, — afresli body 
(jf whom bad begun to fall in on the «'pposito side, -tlmt 3Ir. Pickwick 
displayed that perfect coolness and sclf-pfisscssion which are the indis- 
])i*n,sabl(5 accompsinimeiits of a great mind, lie seizt'd Mr. Wrinkle by 
t lie arm, a«id, placing himself between that gentleman and Mr. Snodgrass, 
earnostlj" besought them to remember, tluit, beyond the possibility of 
being rendered deaf by tlie noise, there wms no imniodiato danger to bo 
apprelicndiMl from the tiring. 

“ But — but- — suj)pi>se some of the men should happen to have ball 
earnidges b} mistake,” reuiouslrat d Mr. Winkle, pallid at the anp- 
posiiion he v as himself e<mj\iriiig up. “1 heard something whistle 
ihrough the nil* just now —so sharp ! — close to my ear.” 

“We had oetter throw ourselves on our faces, hadn’t wo ?” said 
ilr. Snodgras^. 

“ No, no! it’s over now,” said Mr. Pickwick, llis lip might quiver, 
and llis cheek might blanch ; but no expression of fear or concern 
oscap«*d t)m lips of that immortal man. 

Mr. Pickwick was right, the tiring ceased. But ho had scarcely time 
to congratulate himself on the accuracy of his opinion, when a quick 
movement w'as visible in the line : the lioarso slumb of the w'«)i-d of 
command ran along it, and, before either of the party could form a. guess 
at the meaning of this new' iiiiaiiujuvro, the whole of the half-dozen 
regiments, w’ith lixi)d bayonets, charged at double quic'v time dmvn 
upon the very siiot on wdiich Mr. Pickwick and his friends were 
stationed. 

Man is but mortal, and there is a point beyond which human courage 
caimot extend. Mr. Pickwick gaz(‘d thi’ough his speei.acles for an 
instant ou the advancing mass; and tlicn fairly turned his back, and — 
we will not sa.y lied ; first, because it is an ignoble term, and, secondly, 
because Mr. Pickwick’s ligure was by no moans adapted for that mode 
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of retreat. TTo trotted away at as quick a rate as bis leg^s would convey 
binij—^so qiTickly, indeed, that lio did not porccivo the aw’kwardness of 
}jis situation to tlio full extent until too late. 

Tlic oi)j>osite troops, whose fallint^-in liad porplex('d Mr. Pickwick a 
few seconds V)efore, were drawn up to repel the mimic attack of the 
sham besiefrei’s of the citadel ; and the consequence was that Mr. Pick- 
wick and liis t wo companions found themselves suddenly enclosed between 
two lines of frreat leii^dh, — the one advancing at a rapid j)ace, and the 
other firmly awaiting the collision in hostile array. 

“IToi !*’ sliouled the officers of flic advancing line. 

“ (let Old of tlie w:iy ! ” eried the ollicers of the stationary ono. 

“ AVhere sue we to go ? ” screamed the agitated J*ickwi(;kians. 

“IToi, hoi, hoi!’’ was the only reply. There was a moment of 
intense bcwihlcnnent, a heavy tramp of footsteps, a violent concussion, 
a smothered laugh — the half-dozen regiments were half-a-thousand yards 
of!*, and flu; soles of .Mr. Pickwick's boots were clnv.'dctl in air. 

Mr. Snodgruss and Mr. Winkle had each iiorfortned a comjnilsory 
simimersot wit li remnrkablo agility, when f he first object i hat met the eyes 
of the hitter as he sat on the ground, stanching with a yellow silk hand- 
kerchief thi; stream of life which issued from his nose, was his venerated 
leader at some distance off, running after his owm hat, which was 
gambolling playfully aw'ay in iierspcctive. 

Tliore ai’cvery f(‘w momentsin a man's exist eiice W'hen lie ex]ienences 
BO much ludicrous disfrt'ss, or ineefs w’illi so little cliariialilo commisera- 
tion, as Avhen he is in pursuit of his own hat. A vast deal of coolness 
and a peculiar degree of judgment are requisite in catching a hat. A 
man must not bo precipitate, or bo runs over it ; ho must not rush into 
the opposite exlroinc, or ho loses it altogidher. The best way is to keep 
gently up with i iio ol)j(‘ct of pursuit, to bo wary and cautious, to waicli 
your opporl unity wcdl, LU't gradually Ix'fore it, then make a iixpid dive, 
BeizG it by the crowuj, then stick it firmly on your bead, smiling pleasantly 
all the time as if you tbonghl it as gooil a joke ns anybody else?. 

There was a lino gentle; wind, and .Mr. I’ickwiek's hat rolled sportively 
before it. 'riie wuiid pntlVd, and Mr. IfickAvick puil’od, and the hat rolled 
over and over as merrily as a lively porpoise iu a strong tide ; and on it 
might have rolled, far b(*yond 3!r. Pickwick’s reach, had not its course 
been providentially slopped just as that gcutleinan was on tlio point of 
resigning it to its fate. 

Mr. Pickw'ick, we say, wuis complcloly exhausted, and about to give 
up the chase, when the hat was blown with some violence against the 
wheel of a carriage. « 

Darting forward to pick it up, Mr. Pickwick is accosted Ly 
Mr. Tupiium, a\’1io has niadti the acquaintance of Mr. AVardle 
and his family (tlic occupants of tlie carriage), and is introduced 
to them, as are ]\Ir. Snodgrass and ]\Ir. AVinklo, wdio come up 
shoilly after. ].>eing all invited to visit Manor harm, Mr. 
AVardie's home, on the following day, they determine to go — 
tlirce of tliom in a chaise, and one on horseback. At an early 
hour, tlic carriage is hronglit to tlie door. 

It was n curious little green box on four wheels, with a low” place, 
like a wiuc-\/m, for tw'O behind, and an elevated peucb for one in from, 
drawn by an immense brown horse, displaying great bynimetry of bone. 
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An hostlor stood near it, holdin" by tho bridlo another inimenso horf?e 

apparently a near relative of the animal in tho chaise — re^uly saddled 

for Mr. Winkle. 

“ Jlless niy soul!” said Mr. Pickwick, as they stood upon tho pave- 
ment wliile the coats were being put in, — “ biess my soul ! who’s to 
drive ? T never thought of that.” 

“Oh 1 you, of course,” said Mr. Tup man. 

“ Of course,” saiil Mr. Snodgrass. 

“ 1 ! ” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Not the slightest fear, sir,” interposed tho hostler. “Warrant him 
quiet, sir, — a hinfaut in arms might drive him.” 

“He don’t shy, does he?” iiupiired Mr. Pickwick. 

“Shy, sir? lie wouldn’t shy if he was to moot a vaggin-load of 
monkeys with their tails burnt ()il.” 

'.riio last rceoimnendation was indisputable. !Mr. Tuj)man and Mr. 
Siiodgiass got into tho bin ; Mr. Pickwick ascenfled to his iKU'cli, and 
de])n.sit(‘d his feet on a tloor-clothed shelf erecred heueutJi it for that 
purjHiso. 

“ XoAV, Shiny Villiarn,” said tho hostlor to the deputy hostler, “ givo 
tlie gee.’rjii’n ilu' ribbins.” “ Shiny Villiarn,” — so called, pro!>a,bly, from 
his shM‘k hair and oily countojuinee — phwjed tho reins in Mr. Pickwick’s 
left liMiul; and the upper Jiosfler ilirusb a whi]) into his right. 

“ Wo — o ! ” cried Mr. Pickwick, as tho tall quadruped evinced a de* 
cidc'd iiudination to back into the coffee-room wiiulow. 

“ Wo — o! ” oebood Mr. 'ru])man and .Mr. Stu^dgruss from the bin. 

“Only hisph.u fulness, gen'l’m’ii,” said the head hostler, encouragingly ; 
“ jist kiich hold on him, V'illiam.” Tlio depiiLy restrained tho anijnal’s 
im])et»n»sity, and tho principal ran to assist Mr. Winkle in moiinling. 

“^i”i)llier sid(*, sir, if you pleases” 

“ Bh»aed if the gen’l’ni’ii worn’t a-gettin’ np on the wrong side!” 
whispered a grinning post-boy, to the inexpressibly gratified waiter. 

Mr. IVinklo, thus instructed, climbed into his saddle with about as 
much dillifudty as lie would have experienced in getting up tluj side of a 
first-rat e iiKni-of-war. 

“All right?” inquired Mr. Pickwick, with an inward presentiment 
that it was all wrong. 

“All riglit,” replied Mr. Winkle, faintly. 

“ Let ’em go ! ” cried the hostler, “ hold him in, sir ; ” and away went 
the chaise and the sadille-horse, with Mr. Pickwick on the box of tho 
ouc, and Mr. Winkle on tho back of the other, to the delight and grati- 
ficatifin of tho whole iim-y.ard. 

“ What makes him go sideways?” said Mr. Snodgrass in the bin to 
Mr. Winkle in the saddle. 

“ I can’t imagine,” replied Mr. Winkle. Ilis horse Avas going up tho 
street in tho most mysterious manner, — side first, Avith his head toAvards 
one side of the wajq and iiis tail to the other. 

Mr. Pickwick had no leisure to obseryo cither this or any other 
particular ; the whole of his faculties being concentrated in the manage- 
ment of tho animal attached to the chaise, Avho displayed vanous 
peculiarities, highly interesting to a bysLauder, but by no means equally 
amusing to anyone seated boJiind him. Besides constantly jerking his 
head up in a very unpleasant and uncomfortable manner, and tugging at 
the reins to an extent which rendered it a matter of groat difficulty 
for Mr. Pickwick to hold them, ho had a singular propensity for darting 
suddenly, every now and then to tho side of the road, then stopping 
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short, and then rushing forward for some minutes at a speed which it 
was wholly impossible to control. 

“What can ho mean by this?** said Mr. Snodgrass, whoa the horse 
had executed this manoeuvre for the twentieth time. 

“I don’t know,’* replied Mr. Tiipman ; “it looks very much liko 
shying, don't it ? ’* Mr. Snodgrass was about to repl}^, when he was 
interrupted by a shout from Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Woo ! ** said that gentleman. “ 1 have dropped my whip.” 

“Winkle,” cricMl Mr. Snodgrass, as the eqm'strian came trotting up 
on the tall horse, with his hat over his cars, and shaking all over, as if 
he would shake to pieces with the violence of the exercise, — “ pick up 
the whip, there’s a good fellow.” Mr. Winkle pulled at tlie bridle of the 
tall horse till ho was black in the face, and having at length succeeded 
in stopping him, dismounted, handed the whip to Mr. Pickwick, and 
grasping the reins, prepared to remount. 

Now, whether the tall horse, in the natural playfulness of his dis- 
position, was desirous of having a little innocent recreation with Mr. 
Winkle, or whether it occurred to him that he could perform the journey 
as much to his own satisfaction without a rider a*s with one, ate points 
upon which, of course, W’O can arrive at no definite and distinct conclu- 
sion. Py whatever motives the animal was actuated, certain it is that 
Mr. Winkle had no sooner touched the reins than ho slipped them over 
his head, and darted backwards to their full lengtli. 

“ Poor fellow ! ” said Winkle, soothingly, “ poor fellow, good old 
horse 1** The “ poor fellow** was proof against flattery: the more Mr. 
Winkle tried to get nearer him, the more ho sidled aw’ay ; and not- 
withstanding all kinds of coaxing and w heedling, there were Mr. Winkle 
and the horse going round and round each other for ten minutes, at the 
end of which time each was at precisely the same distance from tlie 
other as when they first commenced— an unsatisfactory sort^of thing 
under any circumstances, but pariicularlj’^ so in a lonely road, W'hcro no 
assistance can be procured. 

I “ What am I to do ? ” shouted Mr. Winkle, after the dodging had 
been prolonged for a considerable time. “ Wiiat am I to do ? I can’t 
get on him ! ” 

“ You had better lead him till we come to a turnpike,” replied 
Mr. Pickwick from the chaise. 

“But he won't come,” roared Mr, Winkle. “Do come and hold 
him.” 

Mr. Pickwick was the very por.sonation of kindness and humanity ; 
he threw the reins on the horse’s back, and, having descended from his 
seat, carefully drew the chaise into tlie hedge, lost anything should como 
along the road, and stepped back to tbe assistance of his distressed 
comyianioii, leaving Mr. Tupman and Mr. Snodgrass in the vehicle. 

The horse no sooner beheld Mr. Pickwick advancing towards him, 
with the chaise-w'liip in his hand, than he exchanged the rotary motion 
in which ho had previously indnlgod, for a retrograde movement, of so 
very determined a character, that it at once drciw Mr. Winkle, who was 
still at the end of the bridle, at a rather quicker rate than fast wulking 
in the direction from which they had just como. Mr. Pickwick ran to 
his assistance; but the faster Mr. Pickwick ran forward, the faster the 
horse ran backward. There was a great scraping of feet, and kicking 
up of the dust ; and at last Mr. Winkle, his arms being nearly pulled 
out of their sockets, fairly let go his hold. The horse jjaused, stared, 
shook his head, turned round and quietly trotted home to Rochester, 
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leaving Mr. Winkle and Mr. Pickwick gazing on each other with coun- 
tenances of blank dismay. A rattling noise at a little distance attracted 
their attention. Th(‘y looked np. 

“ bless my soul!” exclaimed the agonised Mr. Pickwick, “there’s the 
other horse running away ! ” 

It wuvS but too true. The animal was startled by the noise, and the 
reins were on his back. The result may be guessed. lie tore off with 
th(j four-wheeled chaise behind him, and Mr. Tuprnan and Mr. Snodgrass 
in tlie foiir-w'lu'cled chaisi'. The heat was a short one. Mr. Tuprnan 
threw himself into the hedge; Mr. Snodgrass followed his example : the 
liorso dashed the four-wheeled chai.se against a wooden bridge, separated 
the whc(*ls from tho bodj', and finally stood stock still to gaze upon the 
ruin lie had iiunle. 

After extricat iiig tbeiiiseh^es, the party are coini^ellcd to walk 
and to lead tlu? linrse ; and it is not until lat(j in the afternoon 
lhat they reach Manor Farm, tired, dusty, and foot-sore. 

When in London, Mr. Pickwi(ik lives at iVIrs. Bardcirs, in 
Goswell Street, where lie has very comfortable lodgings, and 
a very acconiniodating landlady. JIo determines, Imwever, to 
take a servant; and, desiring to consult Mrs. JJardell in relation 
to the matter, he sends for lier. 

“ Mrs. Bardell,” said Mr. Pickwick. . . • 

“ Sir,” said Mrs. Harden. . . . 

“Do yon think it’s a much greater expense to keep two people than> 
to keep one ? ” 

“La, Mr. Pickwackl” said Mrs. Bard(*ll, colouring np to the very 
border of kcr cap, as she fancied she observed a species of matrimonial 
twinkle in the eyes of Inn* lodger; “ la, Mr. IMckwick, what a question !** 

“Well, but do youl^” impiircd Mr. J'ickwick. 

“That depends,” said Mrs. Bardell . . . “that depends a good 

deal upon the pi'rsoii, y<»u know, Mr. Pickwick, and whether it’s a saving 
and careful person, sir.” 

“ That’s very true,” said INIr. Pickwick ; “ but tho person I liavo in 
uiy eye” — hero he looked very hard at Mrs. Bardell — “ i think, pos!5e.s.ses 
these qualities, and has, moreover, a considerabhi knowledge of the 
world, and a great deal of sharpness, Mrs. Bardell, which may bo of 
material use to me.” 

“ La, Mr. Pickwick ! ” said Mrs. Bardell, tho crimson rising to her 
cap-border again. 

“I do,” said Mr. Pickwick, growing energetic, as was his wmnt in 
speaking of a subject wdiicli interested him; “1 do, indeed; and, to tell, 
you the tnith, Mrs. Hardell, 1 have made up my mind.” 

“ Dear me, sir ! ” exclaimed Mr.s. Bardell. 

“You’ll think it not very strange now,” said the amiable Mr. Pickwick, 
with a good-humoured ghanco at his companion, “ that I nover coii‘<uIled 
you about this matter, aud never mentioned it, till I sent your littlo boy 
out this morning — cli ? ” 

Mrs. Bardell could only reply by a look. She had long worshipped 
Mr. Pickwick at a distance ; but here sho was, all at once raised to a 
<5)innaclc to which her wildest and most extravagant hopes liad never 
dared to aspire. Mr. Pickwick was going to propose! A deliberate 
Sjffiii too — sent her little boy away. 
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After a few words more, !Mrs. Bardell, overcome hy her 
feelings, goes off into ecstatic hysterics, and throws herself into 
the arms of Mr. Pickwick, who vehemently protests, and hegs 
her to desist. 

‘‘Mrs. Bardoll, my good woman — dear me, wliat a situation! Pray 
consider, Mrs. Bardell; don’t — i£ anybody should come 

“Oh, let tliein coino !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Bardell, frantically. “Pll 
never leave yon, dear, kind, good soul!” And with these words Mrs. 
Bardell clung tlio tiglilcr. 

“ Mercy upon me!” said Mr. Pickwick, struggling violently. “I hear 
somebody coming up tlie stairs. Don’t, don't, there’s a good creature, 
don’t!” But entreaty and I'omoust ranee were alike unavailing, for 
Mrs. Bardell had fainted in Mr. I’ickwick's arms; and, before he could 
gain time to deposit her on a chair. Master Bardoll entered the room, 
ushering in Mr. 'I’npman, ^Mr. Winkh', and ^Ir. Snodgrass. 

Mr. Pickwick was struck motionlos and S]K.*ecliless. Ife stood with 
his lovely burden in his arms, gazing vacaTitly on the countenance of his 
friends, without the slightest a*^tempt at recognition or explanation. 
They, in their turn, stared at him; and Master Bardell, in his turn, 
slanvl at eveiybody. 

I’lio astonishment of the Pickwickinns was so absorbing, and the 
perplexity of Mr. Pickwick was so exiremo, that they might have 
remained in exactly the game relative situations until the snsy>onded 
animation of tlic lady was rr‘stnre<l, had it not hcon for a most beautiful 
and toucldng exj)r(‘ssion of filial alTeciiou on the i)art of her youthful 
son. Clad in a tiglit suit of corduroy, spangled with brass buttons of a 
very considerable size, lie at first stood at the door astounded and 
uncertain; but^, by degrees, the impression tliat his mother nust have 
sulTorcd some yiersojial dauuigo ])orvaded his parti.ally-devcloped mind, 
and, considering JMr. Pickwick as the aggressor, he set uy) an ay)y)allir>g 
and semi -earthly kind of howling, and, hut ting forward with his head, 
coninienccd assailing tljat immortal gent leTuari about t he back and legs, 
with sucli blows and yuiiclies as the strength of his arm and the violence 
of his excitement allowed. 

“Take this little villain awav!” said the agonised Mr. Pickwick. 
« He’s mad ! ” 

“ What IS the matter? ” said the three tongue-tied Pickwickians. 

“1 don’t know,” rc])liod 31 1 *. I’ickwick, yiettislily. “Tako away the 
boy I” Here Mr. Winkle carried the interesting boy, screaming and 
struggling, to the farther end of the apartment. “ Now help me to lead 
this woman downstairs.” 

“ Oh, I am betfer 7ioA\,” said Mrs. Bavdedl faintly. 

“Lot mo load you dowjislairs/’ saiil tlie ever gallant Mr. Tupman. 

“Thank you, sir; fhank you ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Bardell ]j 3 ^steI■ica]l 3 ^ 
And downstairs she was led accordingly, accoiny)anicd by her alTeciionato 
sou. 

“I cannot conceive,” said Mr. Pickwick, when Ins friend returned, 
“ I cannot conceive what has been the mutter with that woman. I had 
merely announced to her my intention of keeping a man-servant, when 
she fell into the extraordiiu'iry ]»aroxysm in which you found her. Very 
extraordinary tiling ! ” 

“ Very ! ” said his three friends. 
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“Placed me in such an extremely awkward situation,” continued 
Mr. Pickwick. , 

“Very I” was the reply of his followers, as they coughed slightly, 
and looked dubiously at each other. 

This behaviour w^as not lost upon Mr. Pickwick. He remarked their 
incredulity. They evidently suspected him. 

After tills occurrence Mr. Pickwick engages Samuel ’Weller 
as liis servant ; and the next day they all s('d out for Eatanswill 
to ol)serve the incidents attending an cl(‘,ction at that horough. 
Tlic parties there are ilivided into two factions — the Bulls and 
the Blues. 

Of course it was essentially and indispensably necessary that each of 
these powerful parties should hav'o its chosen organ and rcproscruativo ; 
nud accordingly there wero two newspapers in tlio town — The Eatans- 
v:iU Gazette and The Eatansivill Independent ; the former advocating 
IJliio princ-iplos, and tlio latter conducted on groimds decidedly Ihilf. 
Pine newspapers they were! Such loading articles, suid siicli spirited 
attacks! “Our worthless contoniporavy The (Ut:xtf>‘” “That dis- 
graceful and dastardly journal The tadcftendent^** “That false and 
scurrilous print The }edri,endcnty^ “That vile and slanderous calum- 
niator The Gazette^* - - \ \wy.o and other spirit -si irring (hmimciations 
wore strewn pUmtifully over tlic columns of ouch, iu every number, smd 
excited feelings of the most iutenso delight and indignation in the 
bosoms of the townspi'ople. 

Mr. I’ickwick, with his usual foresight and sagacity, had chosen a 
peculiar!}' desirable moment for his visit to the borough. Never was 
such a contest known, 'riu? Honourable Samiicd Slumkey, of Slumkey 
Hall, wa^ the Blue camlidatc ; and Horatio Fi/.kin, Esti-, of Pizkin 
Lodge, near Eatjuiswill, had been i)rcvaile(l upon by his friends to stand 
forward on the Bull interest. The Gazeth' warned the electors of 
Eatanswill that the eyes, not only of England, but of tho wlu)lo civilised 
world, wore upon tliein. The Indepnnlent ini])crativ('ly demanded to 
know wild her tho const itucncy of Eaiauswill wero the grand fellows 
they had always tak<Mi them for, or ba<e and servile li^ols, undeserving 
alike of tho name uf Englishmen ami the blessings of freedom. Never 
had such a cominotiou agitated tho town before. 

It was late in the evening n hen Mr. Pickwick and his coinpanions, 
assisted by Sam, disni'Hintcd from tho roof of the llalaiiswill coach. 
Largo blue silk flags wero Hying from l he windows of 'ITie Town A rms 1 im ; 
aud bills wore po.sted in every sasli, intimating, in gigantic; letters, that tlio 
ITouourablo Samuel Slumkey’s Coinmittoo sat there daily. A crowd of 
idlers were assembled in the n)ad, looking at a hoarst'. man in the balcony, 
who was apiiarontly talking himself very red in the face in .Mr. Slnmkey’s 
behalf, but tiie force and point of whose arguments were somewhat 
im^Daired by tho pcrjictiml betii ing of four large drums, which Mr. Eizkin’s 
committee had stationed at tho street -corner. Tiicre was a busy little 
man beside liim, though, who took off liis liat at intervals, and motioned 
to the people to cheer, which they regularly did most enthiisi/istically ; 
and, as the red-faced geutleiuaii went on talking till ho was ledder in 
the face than over, it seemed to answer his purpose quite as well as if 
anybody had heard him. 

The Pickwickians had no sooner dismounted than they wero surrounded 
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by a branch mob of flic honest and independent, who forthwith set up 
three doafeping cheers, wliich, being responded to by the main body 
(for it’s not at all necessary for a crowd to know what they are cheering 
about), swelled into a tremendous roar of triumph, which stopped even 
the red-faceil man in the balcony. 

“ Hurrah I ” shouted the mob in conclusion. 

“One cheer more !” screamed the little fugleman in the balcony; 
and out shouted the moh again, as if lungs w'ere cast iron with steel 
works. 

“ Slumkey for ever ! ” roared the honest and indepondent. 

“ Slumkey for ever ! ” echoed Mr. Pickw'ick, taking olf his hat. 

“ No Fizkin ! ” roared the crowd. 

“ Certainly not ! ” shouted Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Hurrah ! ” and then there W'as another roaring, like that of a whole 
monagerie when tlie elephant has rung tlie bell for the cold meat. 

“ Who is Slumkey r" ” whispered Mr. Tupnian. 

“I don’t know,"’ replied Mr. Pickwick in the same tone. “Ilnsh! 
don’t ask any (piestions. It’s always best on these occasions to do what 
the mob do.” 

“ Hut suppose there arc two mobs,” suggested Mr. Snodgrass. 

“ Shout with tlie largest I ” replied Mr. Pickwick. 

Volumes could not have said more. 

While iu tlie countr}', Pickwick and his friends think it 
will be well to indulge in a little s])ort, and consequently resolve 
to go out shooting. Accompanied by ^Ir. AYarJle, they take an 
open carriage and drive olf. Arrived at the sc(uic of action, 
Mr. Pickwick finds himself too lame to walk, and is iiiucli dis- 
appointed thereat ; but Sam, having discovered a wheelbarrow, 
proposes to giv(*. him a ride in this novel vehicle, which pro- 
position Mr. Pickwick gratefully acc(j])ts. But here a difficulty 
arises. The gainckeepor resolutely ])Totcsts against the intro- 
duction into a .shooting-party of a gentleman in a barrow, as a 
gross violation of all e.stablished rules and precedents. 

It was a great objection, but not an jnsnrrnonntablo one. The game- 
keeper having been coaxed and feed, and having, moreover, eased his 
mind by “ punching” the head of tlie inventive yoiitli who had first 
sugges Old the use »)f rlic inacbino, Mr. Pickwick was j>laced in it, and 
off the jiarfy set — Wardle and the long gariH’kcopor loading the way; 
and Mr. Pickwick in the barrow, prf)pe]lcd by Sam, bringing up the rear. 

“ Stop, Sam ! ” said Mr. Pickwick, when they had got half across the 
first fiehl. 

“ Wbao’s the matter now ? ” said Wardle. 

“1 -won’t suffer this barrciw^ to be moved anotber step,” said Mr. 
Pickwick, res olutely, “ imlc.ss Winkle carries that gun of his in a difforoub 
manner.” 

“Hnw am 1 to carry it said the wretched Winkle. 

“ Carry it with the muzzhs of it to the ground,” replied Mr. Pickwick. 

“ It’.s so unsportsmanlike,” reasoned Winkle. 

” I don’t care -whether it’s unsportsmanlike or not,” replied Mr. 
Pickwick. “ I am not going to bo shot in a wheelbarrow, for the sake 
of appearances to please anybody.” 
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** I know the gentleman *11 put that *ere charge into somebody afore 
he’s done,” growled the long man. • 

“ Well, well, I don’t mind,** said poor Winkle, turning his gun-stock 
uppermost : “ there ! ** 

“Anythin* for a quiet life,** said Mr. Weller; and on they went 
again. 

“ Stop ! ** said Mr. Pickwick, after they had gone a few yards farther. 

“ What now ? ” said Wardle. 

“ That gun of Tupmari’s is not safe : I know it isn’t,” said Mr. 
Pickwick. 

“ Ell ? What ! not safe ? ** said Mr. Tupman, in a tone of great 
alarm. 

“ Xot as you are carrying it,” said Mr. Pickwick. “ I am very sorry 
to make any further objiJctions ; but I cannot consent to go on unless 
you carry it as Winkle docs his.” 

“I think you liad better, sir,” said the long gamekeeper, “or you’re 
quite as likely to lodge the charge into your own vestcoat as in anybody 
clse’s.” 

Mr. Tupman, with the most obliging haste, placed his piece in the 
position required, and the party moved on again ; the two amateurs 
marching with reversed arms, like a couple of privates at a royal funeral. 

The (logs came suddenly to a dead stop ; and the party, advancing 
stealthily a single pjice, stopped too. 

“ What’s the matter with the dogs’ logs ? ” whispered Mr. Winkle. 
“ II ow queer they’re standing ! ” 

“ Uush! can’t you ? ” replied Wardle, softly. “ Don’t you see they’re 
making a point ? ” 

“Makiug a point!” said Mr. Winkle, staring about him as if he 
expected to discover some particular beauty in tlie landscape wdiich the 
sagacioustanimals were calling special attention to — “making a point I 
What are tlicy pointing at ? ” 

“ Keep your eyes open,’* said Wardle, not heeding the question in the 
excitement of the moment. “Xow, then!” 

There was a sharp whirring noije, that made Mr. Winkle start back 
as if ho had brum shot himself. Bang, bang! went a couple of guns. 
The smoke swept ((uickly away over the field, and curled into the air. 

“Where are they .5^” said Mr. Winkle, in a state of the highest 
ex(.uteuicnt, turning round and round in all directions. “ Where ai-e 
they ? Tell me when to fire. Where are they ? where are they ? ” 

“ Whenj arc they ? ” said Wardle, taking up a brace of birds which 
the dogs had d(jposited at his feet. “ Where are they P Why, here 
they are.” 

“ No, no ; I mean the others,” said the bewildered Winkle. 

“ Far enough off by this time,” replied Wardle, coolly reloading 
his gun. 

“ Wo shall very likely bo up with another covey in five minutes,” 
said the long gamekecjper. “ If the gentleman begins to fire now, 
per}ia]>s he’ll just get the shot out of tho barrel by the time they rise.” 

“ Ila, ha, ha ! ” roared Mr. Weller. 

“ Sam ! *’ said Mr. Pickwick, compassionating his follower’s confusion 
and emharrassiiient. 

“ Sir ? ” 

“ Don’t laugh.” 

“Certainly not, sir.” So, by way of indemnification, Mr. Weller 
contorted his features from behind the wheelbarrow, for the exclusive 
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amTiRomeTit of the hoy with the leggings, who thereupon burst into a 
boisi'erons \augh, and was summarily cuffed by the long gamekeeper, 
who wanted a pretext for turning round to hide bis own inerrirnent. 

“ Bravo, old fellow ! ” said Wardle to Mr. Tupman j “ you fired that 
time, at all events.” 

“ Oh yes,” rt'idicd Mr. Tupman, wdth conscious pride ; “ I let it off.” 

“Weil done. You’ll hit something next lime, if you look sharp. 
Very easy, ain’t it ? ” 

“ 'i'es, it’s very easy,” said Mr. Tny>man. “ How it hurts one’s 
shouliler, though ! Tt nearly knocked me backwards. I had no idea 
these small fire.arms kicked so.” 

“ Ah,” said the old gentleman, smiling, ** you’ll get used to it in time. 
Now, I hen— all ready, all right with the barrow there ? ’* 

“ All right, sir,” reyilied Mr. Weller. 

“ Como along, tlien.” 

“Hold hard, sir,” said Sam, raising the barrow. 

“A}’, ay,” replied Mr. Pickwick; and on they wont, as briskly asj 
need be. 

“ Ktiop that l)arrow back, now,” cried Wardle, when it ha<l been 
hoisted over a stile into another field, and Mr. Pickwick had been 
do])osired in it onec mon'. 

“ All right, sir,” replied Mr. Weller, pausing. 

“Now, Winkle,” said the old gentleman, “follow me softly, and 
don’t bo too late this lime.” 

“ Never fear,” said Mr. Winkle. Arc they pointing ? ” 

“ No, no ; not now. Quit'lly, now, quietly.” On they creyd, and very 
quielly they would have advaneed, if Mr. Winkle, in tlio peiformaneo of 
some very intricate evolutions w'ith his gun, had not aceidentally fired, 
at the most critical niomont, over the hoy’s head, exactly in the very 
sjioi where the tall man’s brain would have been, had lie J-iecn there 
inslead. 

“ IViiy, what on enrtli did you do that for ?” said old Wardle, as the 
birds tirwv miliarnied aN>ay. 

“I never saw' sneli a gun in my life,” replied poor Winkle, looking at 
the l()ck, as if that w'ould do any good. “ It goes olF of its own accord. 

It win. do it .” 

“Will do it?” echoed Wardle, with something of irritation in his 
manner. “1 w isli it. would kill something of its ow'u accord.” 

“Jt ll do that afore long, sir,” observed the ttill Juan, in a lows 
propho'tio v(ncc. 

“What do you mean by tliat observation, sir?” inquired Mr. Winkle 
angrily. 

“ Nevo’’ mind, sir ; novtu* mind,” reidied the long gfnneke(q)er. “ T’ve 
no fatnily inyscdi', sir: ni i] this Ikto boy’s mother will get something 
haudsoui' from Sir Ueoifrey, if he’s killed on his land. Load again, 
sir; h;ad again.” 

“ Tak(; away his gnu ! ” cried Mr, Pickwick from the barrow’, horror- 
stricken at th.; long man’s dark imsiunations. “ Take aw’ay his gun! do 
you Itear, somebody?” 

Noluidy, howovei*, volunteered to obey the command ; and ]\rr. Winkle, 
after darting a ebellious glance 'it Mr. Pickwick, reloaded his gun, and 
proc(‘(’ded onwards with the res*". 

We are bound, on the uulhority of Mr. Pickwick, to state that .n 
"Mr. Tuyanan’s nuale of ■proceeding evinced far more of prudence and 
deliberation than that adopted by Mr. Winkle. . . . 
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With the quickness and penetration of a man of genins, he had at 
once observed that tlie two great points to be attained jvore, first, to 
discharge his piece without injury to himself, and, secondly, to do so 
without danger to the bystanders. Obviously the best thing to do, after 
surmounting tlie ditticulty of firing at all, was to shut his eyes firmly, 
and fire into the air. 

On one occasion, after performing this feat, ^tr. Tupman, on opening 
his eyes, beheld a plump partridge in the very act of falling wounded to 
the ground. Jio was just on the point of congratulating ^V^•lrdle on his 
invarialdo success, 'vvlien that gentleman advanced towards him, and 
grasped him warmlj” by tbo band. 

“Tnpman,” said tho old gentleman, “yon singled out that particular 
bird?" 

“ No,” said Mr. Tupmaii, “ no.” 

“You did,” said Wardlo. “I saw’ you do it; I observed yon pick 
him out ; I nf)ticed you as you raised your piece to take aim ; and I W'ill 
say this, that (ho host shot in c‘xistonc(i could not liavo done it more 
Ix'autifully. You aro an older liaml at this than 1 thought you, Tupman; 
you have boon nu( before.” 

It was in vain for Mr. Tupman to prf>test, with a smile of self-denial, 
that h(j never had. Tho v(?ry smile was taken as evidence to tho 
contrary; and from that time forlli his re})ul!ition was cstahliahed. It 
is not tJie only rojuilaf ioTi lliai. has been uc()iiirod as easily; nor are 
such fortunate circunislaiiees conlined to partriilge-sliooliug. 

Meanw’hilc, Mi*. Wiuklii fiashed and blazed and smoked away, without 
proftueiug any inaiorial n-sults w’orfhy of l»(*ing noted down; somolimes 
exf)en(liug liis charge in mid-air, and at olhei’s sending it skimming 
iiiong so near tiie surface of the ground tis to place the lives of the two 
dogs on a rather uncertain and ])recarions tennvo. As a display of fancy 
sliootin^^ it was exi rcMiu'ly varied an<l curious ; as an exhibition of firing 
with any ])ieeis(^ ol)iect, it was, n])on ih<* who!(', ]>erhaps a failnro. . . 

“ Well,” saifi Wardlo, w’a Iking uj» to the side of tho barrow, and 
wiping the si reams of perspiration from bis jolly red face, “ smoking 
day, isn’t it ? ” 

“It is, iiuleod,” re])lir'd Mr. Pickwdek. “Tho snn is tremendously 
hot, even to me. I don’t know how’ you must feel it.” 

“Why,” said the old gentleman, “pretty hot. It’s past twelve, 
though. You s(h; (hat green hill there?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“I’liat’s the ]ilaco where we are to lunch ; and, by Jove! there’s tho 
boy witli tlie baske;!, punctual as clock-work.” 

“So lie is,” said Mr. Pickwiclc, bright eiiing up. “Good boy, that. 
PIl give him a shilling presently. Now, then, Sa)n, wliecl away.” 

“ Hold on, sii'!” said Mr. Welkn*, invigorated with tho ])rov«?])ect of 
rcfresliiiK'uts. “Out of ihe vay, young Usuhers! if you w’alley my 
precious lifo don’t ui)set me, as the gen’rmau said to the driver when 
they was a-caiTvin’ him to 'rvlmrii.” And, (piiekening his pace to a 
sharp run, Mr. Weller whc»‘h*d his master to tlie green hill, shot him 
dex(('rously out by (lio very sitlo of tho basket, and proceeded to unpack 
it with the utmost despatcli. 

* * # * * * 

“ A w’ory good notion of a liincli it is, take it alt ogot her,” said Mr. 

W ellcr, surveying liis arrangcniimt of the* repast wiili great satisfaction. 
“Now, geu’rmcn, ‘fall on,’ as the English said to the Erench Tyheu they 
fixed baggineta.” 
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It needed no second invitation to induce the party to yield full justice 
to the meal and as little pressing did it recpiire to induce Mr. Weller, 
the long gamekeeper, and the two boys, to station themselves on the 
grass at a little distance, and to do good execution upon a decent pro- 
portion of the viands. An old oak-tree afforded a pleasant shelter to the 
group ; and a rich prospect of arable and meadow land, intersected with 
luxuriant hedges, and richly ornamented with wood, lay spread out before 
them. 

“ This is delightful, thoroughly delightful ! ” said Mr. Pickwick, the 
skin of whose expressive countenance was rapidly peeling off with 
exposure to the sun. 

“ So it is, so it is, old fellow! ** replied Wardlc. “ Come, a glass of 
punch.” 

“ With great pleasure,” said Mr. Pickwick ; and the satisfaction of 
his countenance after drinking it boro testimony to the sincerity of the 
reply. 

“Good!” said Mr- Pickwick, smacking his lips — “very good! I’ll 
take another. Ck)ol, very cool. Come, gentlemen,” continued Mr. Pick- 
wick, still retaining his hold upon the jar, “ a toast ; ‘ Our friends at 
Dingley Dell.* ” 

The toast was drunk with loud acclamations. 

“I’ll toll you what 1 shall do to get up my shooHng again,” said Mr. 
Winkle, w’ho was ealing brt'ad and ham witli a pockot-knife. “ I’ll put 
a stuffed partridge ou the top of a post, and practise at it, beginning at 
a short distance, and lengthening it by degrees. I understand it’s a 
capital practice.” 

“ I know a geii’l’nian, sir,” said Mr. Weller, “ as did that, and begun 
at two yards j but he never tried it on agiu ; f'>r he blowtal the bird right 
clean away at the first fire, and nobody ever seed a feather on him arter* 

“ Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Sir,” replied Mr. Weller, 

“ Have the goodness to reserve your anecdotes till they are called 
for.” 

“ Cert’nly, sir.” 

Here Mr. Weller vrinked the eye which was not concealed by tho beer- 
can ho was raising to his lips, w’ith such exquisite facetiousness, that the 
two boys went into spontaneous convulsions; and even tho long man 
condcsceiide<l to smile. 

“ Well, that ceriaiuly is most capital cold punch,” said Mr. Pickwick, 
looking earnestly at the stone bottle ; “and the day is extremely warm, 
and — Tiipman, my dear friend, a glass of punch ? ” 

“ With the gi eatcst delight,” replied Mr. Tu])inan ; and, having drunk 
that glass, Mr. Pickwdek took anolher, just to sco whether there was auy 
orange-peel in the punch, because orange-peel always disagreed with 
him ; and, finding that there w'as not, Mr. Pickwick took another glass 
to the health of their absent friend, and then felt himself imperatively 
called upon to propose another in honour of the punch-compounder, 
unknown. 

This constant succession of glasses produced considerable effect upon 
Mr. Pickwick; his countenance beamed with the most sunny smiles; 
laughter played aroiiml his lip.s; and good-humoured merriment twinkled 
in his eye. Yielding by degrees to the influence of tho exciting liquid, 
rendered more so by tho heat, Mr. Pickwick expressed a strong desire 
to recollect a song which he had heard in his infancy, and, the attempi 
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prov'ing abortive, sought to stimulate his memory with more glasses of 
punch, which appeared to have a quite contrary effect ; i^r, from for- 
getting the words of the song, ho began to forget how to articulate any 
words at all ; and finally, after rising to his legs to address the company 
in an eloquent speech, ho fell into the barrow, and fast asleep simul- 
taneously. 

T)>0 basket having been repacked, and it being found perfectly im- 
possible to awaken Mr. Pickwick from his torpor, some discussion took 
place whether it would bo better for Mr. Weller to wheel liis master back 
again, or to leave him whore he w'as until they should bo all ready to 
return. The latter course was at length decided on ; and as their further 
(expedition was not to exceed an hour’s duration, and as Mr. Weller 
begg(Hl very hard to bo one of the party, it was determined to leave 
Mr. Pickwick asleep in tlio barrow, and to call for him on their return. 
So away they went, leaving Mr. Pickwick snoring most comfortably in 
the shade. 

That Mr. Pickwick w'oiild have continued to snore in the shade until 
his friends came back, or, in default thereof, until the shades of evening 
had fallen on the landscape, there appears no reasonable cause to doubt ; 
always supposing that he had been suffered to remain there in peace. 
Put ho Avas not suffered to remain there in peace. And this is what 
prevented him. 

Captain Bold wig was a little fierce man in a stiff black neckerchief 
and blue surtout, who, wdieri he did condescend to walk about his property, 
did it in company with a thick rattan stick with a brass fen*ule, and a 
gardener and siib-gardoner with meek faces, to whom (the gardeners, 
not the stick) Ca])taiii Boldwig gave his orders with all duo grandeur 
and ferocity ; for Captain Boldwig’s wife’s sister had married a marquis, 
and the captain’s house was a villa, and his laud “ grounds j ” and it was 
all very and mighty, and great. 

Air. Pickwick had not becui asleep half an hour, when little Captain 
Boldwig, follow'cd by tlie two gardeners, came striding along as fast as 
his size and importance would let him ; and, when ho came near the oak 
tree, Captain Boldwig paused, and drew a long breath, and looked at the 
pi'ospcct, as if ho thought the prospect ought to bo highly gratified at 
having him to take not ice of it ; and then ho struck the ground emphatic- 
ally with his stick, and summoned the head -gardener. 

“ Ilimt,” said (Japtain Boldwig. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the gardener. 

“ Boll this place to-morrow' morning. Do you hear, Hunt ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.’* 

“ And take care that you keep me this place in good order. Do you 
hear. Hunt?” ^ ^ r fa J 

“ Yes, sii\” 

“ And remind me to have a bojird done about trespassers and spring- 
guns, and all that sort of thing, to keep the common people out. Do you 
hear, Hunt j do you hear ? ” 

“ I’ll not forget it, sir.” 

“ I teg your pardon, sir,” said the other man, advancing, with his 
hand to his bat. 

“ Well, Wilkins, what’s the matter with you said Captain Boldwig. 

“ ^ teg your pardon, sir ; but I think there have been trcsi)asseis 
bore to-day.” 

” Ha! ” said the captain, scowling around him. 

“ Yes, sir. They have been dining heie, I think, sir.** 
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“ W'hy, damn their audacity ! so tlicj'- have,” said Captain Bold wig, 
as the crumbs and fragments that wore strewn upon the grass met his 
eye. “ They have been actually devouring their food here. 1 wish I 
had the vagabonds here ! ** said the captain, clinching the thick stick. 

“ I wish I had the vagabonds hero I ** said the captain, wrathf ully. 

“ Beg your pardon, sir,” sJiid Wilkins ; but 

“ But what ? Eh ? *’ roared the captain ; and, following the timid 
glance of Wilkins, his eyes encountered the wdicclbarrow and Mr. Pick- 
wick. 

“ Who are yon, you rascal ? ** said the captain, administering several 
pokes to Mr. Pickwick’s body with the thick stick. “ What’s your name ? ” 

“ Cold punch,” murmured Mr. Pickwick as he sunk to sleep again. 

“ What ? ” demanded Captain Boldwig. 

No reply. 

“ What did ho say his name was ? ” asked the captain. 

“Punch, I think, sir;” replied Wilkins. 

“ That’s his impud(;ncc : that’s his confounded impudence ! ” said 
Captain Boldwig. “He’s only feigning to bo asleep now,” said the 
captain, in a high passion. “He’s drunk; lie’s a drunken plebeian. 
Wheel him away, Wilkins ; wdiccl him away directly.” 

“Where shall I wheel him to, sir?” inquired Wilkins, with great 
timidity. 

“ Wheel him to the devil,” replied Captain Boldwig. 

“ Very well, sir,” said W'ilkiris. 

“ Stay,” said tlie caiitain. 

Wilkins stopped accordingly. 

‘‘Wheel him! ” said the cnjitain — “ wdieel him to tlu' pound! and let 
us see whether he calls himsc'lf Punch wlieu he comes to lumself. lie 
shall not bully me : he shall not liully me ! Wheel him away ! ” 

Away IMr. Pickwick was w'lieelcd in compliance with this imperious 
mandate; and the great C’aiitaiii Boldwig, swelling with indignation, 
liroci'cded on his walk. 

Inexpressible was the astonishment of the litile parly w'heii they 
returned, to find that Mr. Pickwick ha<l disai)pcared, and taken the 
wlieelbarrow Avith liiin. It was the most mysterious a!id unaccoHnta]>Ie 
thing that Avas ever lieard r)f. Eor a larno man to have got upon his l(*gs 
Avirhout any i)7evirjus notice, and AAailkc.al off, Avould liavo been most 
extraordinary ; but ayIu'ii it came to his Avheeliug a lioavy barroAV before 
him, by AA'ay (ff auius('ni('ut, it grcAv positi\'ely miraculous. They sc'arehed 
ev'cry nook and corner round, together ami se]).'i.ratcly : tiny slioiiied. 
Avhistled, laiigliccl, called — and all Avith tlic same result. !Mr. PiekAviek 
Avas not to bo found; atid, after some hours of fruitless search, they 
arrived at the nnwelc«une conclusion l hat they must go home Avithout liim. 

Meanwhile .Mr. I’iekwick liad been Avheeled tollin jK)und, and safely 
deposited therein, fast asleep in the AA’heelbaiTOAV, to the immeasurable 
delight and eatisfaetioii, not only of all the boys in the village, but three- 
fourths of the AA'hole poi)ulation, aaIio had gathei-ed round in expectation 
of his Avaking. If i.lieir most intense gratification had bc('u aAvakciicd 
by seeing liim \vlie<*h d in, Jiow many biiudrcd-bdd Avas their joy increased 
■W'hen, after a fcAV indistinct cries of “Sam!” ho sat iq) in tlie barrow, 
and gazed A\'ith indescribable astonishment on the faces before him! 

A general shout Avas. of caairso, the signal of bis having Avoko up; 
and bis inv«)luntary iiujuirv of “ What’s the matter ? ” occasioned another, 
louder than the first, if possible. 

“Here’s a gjime! ” roared the popnlace. 
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“ Wlierc am I ? ” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick. 

“ 111 the pound,** replied the mob. 

“ ITow came 1 hero ? Wliafc was I doiiiuf ? Where was I brought from ? ” 

“ Boldwig — Caiitain lioldwig,’* was the only rt'ply. 

“ Let me out ! ’* cried Mr. Pickwick. “ Where’s my servant ? Where 
are my friends ?*’ 

“ You an’t got no friends. TTurrah ! ** And then there came a turnip, 
and then a ])otato, and then an egg, Avifh a few other little tokens of 
the playful disposition of the raany-licaded. 

]{ow long tin's scene might have lasted, or how much Mr. Pickwick 
might have sullerctl, no one can tell, had not a c;n-ringe, which was 
driving swiftly by, suddenly pulled up, from whence there descended 
old Wardle and Sam Widler, t lie former of whom, in far less time than 
it takes to writ e it , if not to risid it, hail made his way to ]\rr. Pickwick’s 
side, and placed liim in the veliicle, just as the latter luid concluded 
the third and last round of a single combat with the lown-beadlo. 

“ Run to the justioc^’s,’* cried a dozen of voices. 

“Ah, run avay ! ” said Mr. Weller, jumping up on tlie box. “Give 
my conpdiuumts — Mr. Veller’s complinumts — to the justice, and tell him 
I’ve spoiled his beadle, and that, if he’ll svear in a new ’uii, I’ll como 
back agin to-morrow and sfioil him. Drive on, old feller!” 

“ I’ll give diic'ctions for the commeiieemeut of an action for false 
iiiiprisoument against this Captain Rohlwig directly I get to Loudon,’* 
^aid Air. Pickwick, as soon as the carriage turned out of the towm. 

“ We were tr(‘sj)assing, it scorns,” said \\'ardlc. 

“ f don’t care,” said Mr. I’iekwick; “ 1*11 bring the action.” 

“ No, you won’t,” said Wardle. 

“ I will, liy ” But as t here was a humorous expression in Wardle’s 

face, Mr. I’ickwick cheeked himself, and said, “ Why not ?” 

“ Because,” said old Wardle, half bursting with laughter, because 
they iniglit turn round on some of us, and say wo had taken too much 
cold puucli.” 

Do what ho would, a smile would come into Mr. R'lckwick’s face *, the 
smile extended into a laugh, the laugh into a roar, and the roar became 
geneial. So, to keep up their goo<l humour, they stopped at the first 
roadbiih' tavern they came to, ami ortlercd a glass (d* brandy and water 
all round, with a magnum of extra strcugtli for Air. Samuel \Vellcr. 

A serious trouble, liowcn^er, is in store for ^fr. Pickwick. 
One morning, bis servant hands him a letter in a strange hand. 

“ I don’t know this Ijaiid,” said Mr. Pickwick, oi)Cuiiig the letter. 
‘‘ Alercy on ns, what’s tliis ? It must be a jest : it — it — can’t be true.” 

“What’s the niatter?” was the goiu'ral inquiry. 

“Nobody dead, is there?” said AVardle, alarmed at the horror in 
Mr. Pickwick’s countenance. 

Mr. Pickwick made no reply, but pushing Ibo letter across the table, 
and desiring Air. Tupman to read it aloud, fell b;ick in his chair, with a 
look of vacant astonishment quite alarming to beliohl. 

Mr. Tupman, with a trembling voice, read the letter, of wdiich the 
foUowing is a copy : — 

Fbeisuan’s Coubt, CoBXHiLL, Auff. 28, 1830. 

Bardell against Pickwick. 

Sir, — Having been instructed by Mrs. Alartba Bardell to commence 
an action against you for a breach of promise of marriage, foi' which the 
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plaintiff lays her damages at fifteen hundred pounds, we beg to inform 
you that a writ has been issued against you in this suit, in the Court of 
Common Pleas; and request to know, by return of post, the name of 
your attorney in London who will accept service thereof. 

We are, sir, 

Your obedient Servants, 

JJfr. Samu^' VickwivJc. DodsoN AND FOGO. 

Mr. Pickwnck is for some time inclined to think the letter a 
joke merely ; but he is reminded of the fact, that, on one occa- 
sion, he Avas se(iii Avith Mrs. Bardell in his arms, endeavouring 
to soothe her anguish. Finding himself the “ victim of circum- 
stances,” and seeing that the case is likely to be a serious one, 
he seeks his solicitor in London, who engages to retain Serjeant 
Sniibbin, an advocjate avIio is “ at the very top of his profession,” 
and “ leads the court by the nose.” The (;ase comes on in due 
time; and, on tli() morning of the trial, Mr. PickAvick, being 
escorted into court, stands up in agitation, and takes a glance 
around him. 

There were already a pretty large sprinkling of spectators in the 
gallery, and a numerous muster of gtiiitlenum in wigs in the barristers’ 
seats, who presented, as a body, all that pleasing and extensive variety 
of nose and whisker for Avhich the bar of England is so justly cele- 
brated. Such of the gentlemen as had got a brief to carry carried it in 
as conspicuous a manner as possible, and occasionally scratched their 
noses therewith, to impress the fact more strongly on the observation of 
the spectators. Otln'r gontlimHui, wdio had no briefs to show, carried 
under their arms goodly octavos, w ith a r€‘d label behind, and that iiiidcsr- 
done-pie-crust-coloured cover, wdiicdi is technically known as “ law calf.” 
Others, who had neither briefs nor books, thrust their hands into their 
pockets, and looked as wise as they could. The whole, to the great 
wonderment of Mr. Pickwick, w'erc divided into little groups, who were 
chatting, and discussing the new's of the day in the most unfeeling 
manner possible, just as if no trial at all Avcrc coming on. 

A loud cry of “ Silence ! ” announced tlio entrance of the 

Who was a most particularly short man, and so fat, that he seemed all 
face and w'uisl coat. Tie rolled in upon two little turned legs ; and having 
liobbcd to the bar, w ho bobbed to him, put his little legs underneath his 
uible, and his litthi three-corucretl hat upon it. ... A slight sen- 
sation Avas perceptible in the body of the court ; and immediately after- 
wards Mrs. Lardell, the plaintiff, supported by Mrs. Cluppius, was led in 
and placed in a drooping state at the other cud of the seat on which Mr. 
Pickwick sat. An extra-sizt d umbrella Avas then handed in by Mr 
Dodson, and a pair of pattens by Mr. Fogg, each of whom had prepared 
a sympathising and melancholy face for the occasion. Mrs. Sanders 
then ajipoared. loading in Mast(;r Bardell . . . and placed him on the 

floor of tho court in front of his mother — a commanding position, in 
which he could not fail to aAvaken the full commiseration and sympathy 
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of both judge and jury. This was not done wilhout considerable oppo- 
sition on tho part of rlio young fi^entlcman liitnsolf, who hs^i misgivings 
that the placing him within the full glare of the judge’s eye was only a 
formal prelude to his being immediately ordered away for instant 
execution. . . . 

“ I am for the plaintiff, my lord,” said Mr. Serjeant Ruzfuz. 

“ Who is witli yon, Jlrother iliizfiiz ? ” said the judge. 

Mr. Skimpin bowed, to intimate that he was. 

“I appear for tho defendant, my lord,” said Mr. Serjeant Snubbin. 

“Anybody with yon, llrothcr Sniddnn ?” enquired the Court. 

“ Mr. Phunky, my lord,” replied Serjeant Snubbin. . . . 

“Go on,” said the jmlge. . . . 

Mr. Skim])in proceeded to “open the case ;” and the case appeared 
to liave very little inside it when lie had opened it, for ho kept such parti- 
culars as lu! know completelj' to himself, and sat down, .after a lapse of 
three minutes, leaving the jury in precisely the same advanced stage of 
wisdom fis they were in before. 

Serjeant Ihizfuz thou rose with all the majesty and dignity which 
tho grave nature of the proceedings demanded, and having whispered to 
Dodson, and conferred brictiy with Fogg, pulled his gown over his 
shoulders, settled his wig, and addressed the jury. 

Serjeant Buzfuz bf'gau ])y saying, that never, in the whole course of 
his professional experience —never, from the very first moment of hia 
ai)])lying himsedf to the study and practice of the law, had he approached 
a case with such a heavy sense of tho responsibility imposed upon him 
— a r(»sponsibility he could never ha^x» supported, were he not buoyed up 
and snstainetl by a convict itm, so strong that it amounted to positive 
coi Lainty, that the cause of truth and justice, or, in other words, the 
cause of his much-injured and most oppressed client, mnst prevail with 
the high-minded and intelligent dozen of men whom he now saw in that 
box b(*foro him. 

Coiins(d always begin in tin’s way, becaiiso it puls the jury on the 
best terms with themselves, ami mak<^s them think wliaj; sliarp fellows 
they must be. A visible effect was produced immediately; several jury- 
men beginning to take voluminous notes with tho utmost eagerness. 

“You have heard from my learned friend, gentlemen,” continued 
Serjeant Buzfuz, well knowing, that, from the learned friend alluded to, 
the gentlemen of ihe jury had heard nothing at all — “you have heard 
frotn my learned frieml, geiiticuien, that this is fin .action for a breach of 
promise of niarrisigc', in wJiicli the dfinuiges are laid jit one tlioiisand five 
iiiimlred pounds, but you have not In-ard from my learned friend, inas- 
uiuch as it did not come within iny learned friend’s province to tell you, 
what are the facts and circnmst.auccs of this case. Those facts and cir- 
cumstances, gentlemen, you shall liear detailed by mo, and proved by tho 
uniinpeachable female whom I will place in that box before you. . . 

“ Tlic plaintiff, gentlemen,” continued Serjeant Buzfuz, in a soft find 
melancholy voice, “ is a widow ; yes, gcentlcmen, a widow. Tho late Mr. 
Bardell, .after enjoying for many years the esteem and confichuice of his 
sovereign, as one of t he guardians of liis royal revenues, glided almost 
iniperceptibly from the worltl to seek elsewhere for that repose and 
peace which a custom-house can never aft’ord.” 

At this pathetic description of the decease of Mr. Bardell, who had 
^hcoii knocked on the head with a quart-pot in a public-house cellar, the 
learned serjeant’s voice faltcretl. . . . 

“ Some time before his death he had stamped his likeness upon a 
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liltle boy. Wilh this little boy, tlie only pledge of her departed excise- 
man, Mrs. Bardell shrank from tlio world, and courted the retirement 
and tranquillity of GoswcU Stieot ; and here she placed in her front- 
parlonr window a written ]>la(*ard, hearing this inscri])tion : ‘ Apartments 
furnished for a single gofit Ionian. Knqiiiro within.’” Ilero Serjeant 
Jluzfuz paused, while several gentlemen of the jury took a note of the 
document. 

“There is no date to that, is there, sir ? ” inquired a juror. 

“ There is no date, gentlfinen; but lam instructed to say that it was 
put in the plaintilT’s iiarlour- window just this lime three years. Now I 
entreat the attention of the jury to tlie wording of this document : 

* Apartments furnished for a single gentleman Mr. Bardell,’ 

said the widow — ‘ Mr. Bnnh'll was a man of honour; Mr. Bardell was a 
man of his word; iMr. BjijjIoII was no decoiv'er; Mr. Bardell was once 
a single gentleman himself; to single gent lemon I look for protection, 
for assistance, for comfort, and for consolation; i)i single gentlemen I 
shall perpetually sec something to remind me of what Mr. Bardell was 
wlien ho first won my young and untried affections ; to a single gentle- 
man shall my lodgings be lot.* Actuated by this beautiful ami touching 
impulse (among the best impulses of oiir imperfect nature, gentlemen), 
the lonely and desolate widow dric'd her teni’s, furnished her first floor, 
caught her iiinoeeut boy to her maternal bfisom, and put the bill up in 
her parlour-window. J)id it remain there long ? No. Before the bill 
had been in the parlour window three days — three days, geiitlomon - a 
being erect upon two legs, and bearing all the outward semblance of a 
man, and not of a monster, knocked at Mrs. Bardelfs door. Ho enquirt'd 
within; ho took the lotlgings ; and on tlie very next day he entered 
into possession of them. This man was Pickwick — Pickwick the 
defendant.” 

Serjeant Buzfuz . . . here paused for breath. The silence awoke 

Mr. Justice Stareleigh, who imnuMliately wrote down something wit:h a 
pen without any ink in it, aud looked unusually prtifonnd, to impress 
the jury with the belief that he always thought most deeply wuth his 
eyes shut. Serjeant Buzfuz proceeded. 

“Of this rami Pickwick I will say lilUc ; the subject presents but 
few attractions ; and I, gentlemen, am not the man, nor arc you, gentle- 
men, the men, to delight in the contemplation of revolting hcartlessncss 
and of systematic villauy.” 

Here Mr. Pickwick, who had been writhing in silence for some time, 
gave a violent start, us if some vague idea of assaulting Serjeant Buzfuz, 
in the august presence of justice aud law, suggested itself to his 

mind. . . . 

“ I say systematic villanv, gentlemen,” said Serjeant Buzfuz, looking 
through Mr. Pickwick, and talking at liim ; “and, wlicn I say systematic 
villany, lef me tell the defendant, Pickwick — if ho bo in cf)urf, as 1 am 
informed he is — that it would have beeu more decent in him, more 
becoming, in better judgment, and in better taste, if he had stopped 
away. . . . 

“I shall show you, gciitlcruen, that, for two years, Pickwick continued 
to reside, without interi nprion or intermission, at Mrs. Bardell’s house. 

. . . 1 shall show you, that on many occasions he gave halfpence, and 
on some occasions even sixpences, to her little boy; and I shall prove to 
you, by a witness wlmsc testimony it will bo impossible for my learned ^ 
friend to weaken or controvon, that, on one occasion, he patted the boy 
on his head, and, after inquiring whether he had won any allej/ tors or 
comnioneys lately (both of which 1 understand to be a particular species 
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of marbles much prized by the yonth of this town), made use of this 
remarkablo expression : ‘ How should yon like to have anc^hcr father ? ' 
. . . I shall prove to you, gentlemen, on the testimony of throe of his 

own friends— most unwilling witnesses, genllornen, most unwilling wit- 
nesses — that on that morning ho -was discovered by them holding tlio 
plain! ilT in his amis, and soothing her agitation by his caresses and 
endearments. . . . 

“ And now, gentlemen, but one word more. Two letters have passed 
between tbeso jiartios — ^letters wbi<*h are admitted to bo in the liand- 
writing of tho defendant. . . . Let mo road tho first: — ‘ Garraway’s, 

twelve o*clook. Hear JVIrs. B. — Chops and tomato-saucc. Voiirs, Pick- 
wick.* Gentlemen, wdiat does this mean? Chops! Gracious licavens! and 
tomato-sauce! Gentlemen, is tho happiness of a sensitive and confiding 
female to bo t rifled aAvay by such shallow artifices as those? The next 
has no dale Avhaiovor, which is in itself suspicious. ‘Hear Mrs. B. — T 
shall not bo at homo till to-morrow. Slow coach.* And then follow's 
this very remarkablo expression. ‘Don't tnmblo yourself about the 
warming-pan.* Why, gentlemen, who does trouble himself about a 
Avarniing-pan ? Why is Mrs. Barrloll so earnestly entreated not to agi- 
tato herself about this Avarmiug-pan, unless it is, as I assert it to be, a 
mere cover for hidden fire— a mere siihsliriite for some endearing Avord 
or ]>romise, agr(*eal)ly to a }>r(‘t:oncertc(l system of correspondence, 
ari fully c(»ntrived by PiclvAvick Avith a vioAv to his contemplated desertion, 
and Avhich I am not in a condition to ex])lnin ? . . . 

“ But enough of this. . . . My client’s hopes and prospect, s are 

ruined. . . . But PickAvick, genthunen — PickAvick, the ruthless 

destroyer of this domestic oasis^in tlie desert of Goswcdl Street — 
Piekwick, who has chokt'd np the w'ell, and throAvn ashes on the sward 
— PickAvick, wlu) comes In’fore you to-day AAuth his heartless tomato- 
sauce warmiug-paris — Pickwdek still rears his head witli unblushing 
efirontery, and gazes Avithonta sigh on tho ruin lie has made. Hamages, 
gontlomen, heavy damages, are tho oidy punishment with Avhich yon can 
visit him, tho only recompenso you can nAA%ard to my client. And for 
those damages she now ajipeals to an enlightened, a high-minded, a 
right-fecling, a conscientious, a dispassionate, a sympathising, a contem- 
jilativo jury of her civilised countrynuMi.'* 

With this beautiful peroration, Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz sat doAAui, and 
Mr. Justice Starcloigh Avoko up. 

“Call Elizabeth Chippins,’* said Serjeant Bnzfuz, rising a minute 
afterwards, with renewed vigour. . , . 

“Ho you recollect, Mrs. Chippins ... do you recollect being 
in Mrs. Bardoll’s back one pair t»f stairs on one iiarticiilar morning in 
July last, when she Avas dusting PickAvick’s apartment ?** 

“Yes, my lord and jury 1 do,” 

“]VIr. J*ickwick*s sitting-room AA'as the first-fioor front, I believe P ” 

“ Yes, it AV(?re, sir.” 

“ IVhat AA’oro you doing in the back-room, ma^airi ? ” enquired tho 
little judge. 

“My lord and j«iry,’* said Mrs. Chippins with interesting agitation, 
“I will not deceive yon.’* 

“You had better not, ma*am,” said the little judge. 

“I was there,” resumed Mrs. Cluppius, “ iiuhekiunA'ii to Mrs. BardclI. 

^ I had bemi out Avith alii tie basket, gentleinoii, to buy thr<‘e pound of 
red kidney piirtatios, Avhich avus three pound tup[»ciiso ha'penny, AAdicn 
I see Mrs. Bardoll’s street-door on tho j«ar.” 

“ On the what ? ” exclaimed tho little judge. 

F 
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“ Partly open, my lord,” said Sorjoant Smihbin. 

“ SIk; s(^id on the jar,” said ilio liitlo jud^e vvitli a cunning look. 

“ It’s all tho same, my lord/’ said Serjeant Suubbin. 

The little judge looked doubtful, and said he’d make a note 
of it. 

“ I walked in, gentlemen, just to say ‘ good-mornin*, and went in a 
permiscuous manner iii>s!tairs, and into the back-room. Gentlemen, 
there was the soimil of voic('s in the front-room, and ” 

“ And you listened, I believe, Mrs. Cluppins ? ” 

“ Reggin* your ])ardoii, sir, I would scorn the had ion. Tho voices 
was very loud, sir, and forced themselves upon my ear.” 

“ Well, Mrs. Clu]ipins, you were not listening, but you heard tho 
voices. Was one of those voices Pickwick’s ?” 

“Yes, it w'cro, sir.” 

And Mrs. Clnppius, after dislinctly stating that Mr. Pickwick 
addressed Inmsclf to ^Ira. JJardclI, repeated by slow degrees, and by dint 
of many questions, the conversation with whicli our readers are already 
acquainted. . . . 

Mrs. Cluppins, having broken the ice, thought it a favourable oppor- 
tunity f(n' entering into a short dissertation on her own domestic affairs ; 
so she straighUva\* proceeded to inform the Court that she was the mother 
of eight children at lliat present speaking, and that she entertained con- 
lidcmt o.\* 2 )ectations of pre.<!enling Mr. Cluppins with a ninth somewhere 
about that day six iiioiiths. At this iuteresfirig j>oint the littlo judge 
interposed mo.st irascibly j and tho effect of the interposition was that 
both the -vvortliy lady and Mrs. Sanders were politely taken out of 
court. . . . 

“ Nathaniel Winkle ! ” said Mr. Skimpin. 

“Hero!” roj)lied a fe(?ble voice. Mr. Winkle entered the witness- 
box, and liaving been duly sworn, bowed to tho judge. . . j 

“Don’t look at nu’, sir, said the judge sliarj)!}', in acknowledgment of 
the salute ; “ look at the jury.” 

Mr. Winkle obeyed the mandate, and looked at the placo where ho 
^thought the jury might be. . . . 

Mr. Winkle was then examined by Mr. Skimpin. . . . 

“Now, sir, have tho goodness to let his lordship and tho jury know 
what your name is, will you? ” Mr. Skimpin imdiuod his head on one 
side, to listen with great sharpness to tho answer, and glanced at 
the jury meanwhile, as if to imply that he rather expected Mr. Winkle’s 
natural tnsfo for i)erjury would iuduco him to give some name which did 
not belong to him. 

“ Winkle.” 

“What is your christian-name, sir?” angrily enquired the little 
judge. 

“Nathnniel, sir.” 

Daniel — any other name ? ” 

“ Nathaniel, sir — my lord, I mean.” 

** Nathaniel Daniel, or Daniel Nathaniel ? ” 

“No, my lord, only Nathaniel; not Daniel at all.” 

“W'hat did you toll me it was Daniel for, then, sir?” enquired the 
judge. 

“ I didn’t, my lord,” replied Mr. TVinkle. 

I* Yon did, sir,” replied the judge with a severe frown. “ How could , 
I have got Daniel on my notes unless you told mo so, sir ?” 

“ Mr. Winkle lias rather a short memory, my lord . . . we shall 

find means to refresh it before we have quite done with him, 1 dare- 
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pay. • • . Now, Mr. Wiuklo . . . attonrl to me, if you please, 
pir. ... I believe you are a particular friend of Jrtckwick the 
defendant ; are you not ? ” 

“ I have known Mr. Pickwick now, as well as I recollect at this 
moment, nearly ” 

“ Pray, Mu. Winkle, do not ovado tlio question. Are you, or are you 
not, a particular friend of tlie defendant’s? ” 

“ 1 was just about to say tliat ” 

“Will you, or will you not answer my question, sir ? ” 

“ If you don’t answer the question, you’ll bo committed, sir,” inter- 
posed the little jnd^e, looking over his note-book. 

“ Yes ; I am,*' replied Mr. Winkle. 

“ Yes ; you are. And cjouldii’t yon say that at once, sir ? Perhaps 
you know tho plaintiff too ? Kh, Mr. Wiiiklo ? ” 

“J don’t know her; I’ve seen her.” 

“Oh! you don’t know her; but you’ve seen her? Xow have tho 
goodness to tell tlie jury what you mean by ihaty Mr. Winkle.” 

“ I mean that 1 am not intimate wilh her, but that I have seen her 
when 1 went to call on Mr. Pickwick in (Josvvell Street.” 

“ How oft.('n have j'ou seen her, sir ?” 

“ How often ? ” 

“ Yes, Mr. Winkle —how often? I’ll rox)Gat the question for you a 
do:cen times if y(m rcM/niro it, sir. . . .” 

C)n this question there arose the edifying browbeating customary on 
such points. First of all Mr. Winkle said it -was quite impossible for him 
to say liow many limes be had sc(m “Mrs. llardell. 'rheu he was asked if 
h'‘ had seen her twenty times, to which lie replied, “Certainly — more 
liiau that,” Tlieii he was asked wliothcr ho hadn’t seen her a hundred 
times; whether he couldn’t swear that ho had seen her more tlian fifty 
times ; wftetJier lie didn’t know that he had seen her at least seventy- 
live times ; and so forth. . , . 

“ Pray, Mr. Winkle, do you remember calling on the defendant 
Pickwick, at those apartments in tho plaintiff’s house in Goswell Street, 
on one x^articiilar morning in the month of July last ? ” 

“ Yes ; 1 do.” 

“ Wore you aeeompauicd on that occasion by a friend of tho name of 
Tiqmian, and another of the name of Snodgrass ?” 

“ YV’s ; I was.” 

“ -A re they hero ? ” 

“ Y'es; tlioy are,” looking very earnestly towards the spot where his 
friends were slaiioned. 

“ Pray attend to me, Mr. AViukle, and never mind your friends,” with 
an cx]iressivo look at tho jury. “ They must tell their stories without 
any ]n'evious consultatiou wiihyou, if none lias yet taken place” (anotlicr 
l«Jok at tho jury). “ Now, sir, tell the gentlcmeu of the jury what you 
wiw on ontoriiig the defendant’s room on this particular morning. Come, 
out with it, sir : wo must have it sooner or later.” 

The defendant, Mr. Pickwick, was holding the plaintiff in his arms, 
^vilh Ills hands clasping her waist,” rcxilied Mr. Winkle, with natural 
liosiiatiou, “and the xilaiiiliff ax)X)earcd to have fainted away.” 

“ Hid you hear the dofendaut say anything ? ” 

“ X lieard liim call Mrs. Bardell a good creature ; and I heard him>sk 
•her to coni])ose liorself, for what a situation it was if anybody should 
come, — or words to iliat effect.” 

“ Now, Mr. AVinkle, 1 liavo only one more question to ask you. . . , 
\\ ill you undertake to swear that Pickwick the defendant did not say, 

F 2 
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on the occasion in question, ‘ My dear Mrs. Rarclell, you’re a good 
creature; t;oin])ose yoarsolf to this situation, for to this situation you 
must come,’ or words to that effect ?” 

“ I — I didn’t understand him so, certainly. ... I was on tho stair- 
case and couldn’t hear distinctly. 'J’lic impression on my mind is ” 

“ The gentlemen of the jury want none of the impressions on your 
mind, JMr. Winkle, which, I fear, would be of little service to honest, 
straightforward men,” interposc'd Mr. Skimpin. “Yon wore on tho 
staircase and didn’t distinctly hear; but yon will not swear that Pick- 
wick did not make use of the expressions I have quoted ? Do I under- 
stand that ? ” 

«No; I will not . . 

Tracy Tupinan and Augustus Snodgrass were severally called into 
tho box ; both corroborat (?d tho testimony of their unhappy friend ; and 
each was driven to the verge of desperation by excessive badgering. 

Susannah Sanders was then called, and examined by Serjcmit 
Buzfuz, and cross-cxamincfl by Serjeant Snubbin. Had always said and 
believed tliat Pickwick would marry Mrs. Ihirchdl. Know that Mrs. 
JlardoU’s being engaged to Pickwick was tho current topic of conversa- 
tion in the neighbourhood after the fainting in July. . . . Had heard 

Pickwick ask tlie little boy how lie should like to liavo another father. 
Did not know that Mrs. Dardell wa.s at that time keeping company with 
the baker, but did know that the bakc*rwas then a single man, and is now 
married. . . . Thought Mrs. llardell fainted away on the morning in 

July becanso Pickwick asked her to name tho day; know that she 
(witness) fainted away stone dead when Mr. Sanders asked her to name 
tho day, and believed that anybody as called herself a lady would do 
the same under similar (?ircumstnnces. , . . During the period of 

her keeping company with Mr. Sanders, she had received love-letters 
like other ladies. In the course of their corrcspondcnco Mr. Sanders 
had often called her a “duck,” but he had never called her “ chops,” nor 
yet “ tomato sauce. . . 

Serjeant Huzfnz now rose with more importance than he had yet 
exhil)ired, if that were possible, and said, “Cull Samuel Weller.” 

It was quite unnecessary to call Sairiiicl Weller ; for Samuel Weller 
stcpi)ed into the box tlic instant his name was pronounced ; and ]>lacing 
Ills hat on the lloor and his arms on the rail, took a bird’s-eye view of 
tlio bar and a comprclionsive survey of the bench, with a remarkably 
cheerful and lively aspect. 

“ What’s your Jiame, sir ?” enquired tho judge. 

“ Sam Weller, my lord,” replied that gentleman. 

“ Do yon spell it wit h a ‘ V,* or a ‘ W ’ ? ” enquired tho judge. 

“'That dejamds upon the taste and fancy of the speller, my lord,” 
replied Sam ; “ 1 never had occasion to spell it more than once or twice 
in my life ; but I spells it with a ‘ V.’ ” 

I fore a voice in the gallery exclaimed, “Quite right too, Samivel; 
quite right. Put it down a we, my lord, put it down a wo.” 

“ Who is that who dares to iiddrcs.s the Court ?” said the little judge, 
looking up. “ Usher.” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“ Bring that person here instantly.” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

Bnt as the u.shor didn’t find the pci’son, he didn’t bring him; and;* 
afier a groat commotion, all the people who had got up to look for the 
culprit, sat down again. Tlie little judge tuiuied to tho witness as soon 
as his indignation would allow him to speak, and said : 
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“ Do you know who that was, sir ? ” 

“ I rayther suspect it was my father, my lord,” replied Sa?ri. 

“ Do you see him here now i*” said the judge. 

“ Vo, I don’t, my lord,” replied Sam, staring right ui) into the lantern 
ill the roof of the court. 

“ If you could have pointed him out, I would have committed him 
’usiantly,” said the judge. 

Sam bowed his acknowledgments. . . . 

“ Kow, Mr. Weller,” said Serjeant Buzfiiz. 

“Now, sir,” replied Sam. 

“ I believe you are in the service of IMr. Pickwick, the defendant in 
cliis case. Spestk up, if you please, Mr. AV'eller.” 

“ [ mean to speak up, sir,” replied Sam ; “ I am in the service o* 
’ere geii’l’nian, and a wery good service it is.” 

“ Little to do, and plenty to get, I suiipose ? ” said Serjeant Buzfuz, 
with jocularity. 

“Oh! (]uito enough to get, sir, as the soldier saiil veil they ordered 
liim ihree liundred and lifly lashes,” reiiliod Satn. 

You must not tell ns what the soldier or any other man said, sir,” 
intcMiioscd the judge: “it’s not evidence.” 

“ Wory goo<l, my lord.” 

“ Do you recollect aiiyihing parlicular happening on ihe morning 
will'll you wore lirst ongaged by the defendant i' Kh, Mr. Weller?” said 
Sserji'ant Buzfuz. 

“ Yes, I do, sir,” replied Sam. 

“ I hive Die goodness to loll the jury what it was.” 

“ i had !i reg’iar now Jit-oiil o’ doilies lliat moi nin’, geiiM’mon of the 
■];j'y:’‘ said Sam, “and tliat ivas a wery ptirlidvicr and Liiiciunmou 
eii-eii!iistaiiee vith me in those <lays.” 

Tiie jml^e looked sternly at Sani; hut Sam’s features were so perfectly 
ser lie tlmt (lie judge said nothing. . . . 

“ Do yon mean to tell me, Mr. AYellor, that yon saw nothing of this 
i’ainliiig on tiie part of the [daintill* in the arms of tJie defendant, which 
you ]i;i\*o heard described by the wiiiics.‘'es ?” 

*' Certainly not , sir,” replied Sam. “1 Avas in the passage till they 
'-•alle'! me up ; and then t.lio old lady Avas not there.” 

*• A'on Aven? in tlio passage, and yet shav notliiiigof Avhat aaus going 
'■"lAvavd? Have yon a. pair of eyes, Mr. Weller V” 

1 es, r liave :i pair of eyes,” replii'd Sam ; “ami that’s just it. If 
i i v was a jiair o’ jiate.nt double million magiiifyin’ gas mieioseopes 
i' lii'xti'a. power, ])’r’aps I might bo able to see liirough a Highc o* 
milt, and a deal door; but bein’ only eyes, you see, my Avision’s 
.’iaiiled. ...” 

“Now, Mr. AVeller, i’ll ask you a question on another point, if you 
pleasi'.” 

“ Jf you please, sir,” rejoined Sam, Avith the ntmos! good luimonr. 

“ Do you remember going up to Mrs. Bardoirs house one night in 
November?” 

“Dll yes! Avery well.” 

“Oh! you do remember that, Mr. AA'ollor,” said Serjeant Biizfuz, 
roe- i\ Cling his spirits. “ I thought we slionkl get at something at last.” 

“ 1 rayther Ihouglit that too, sir.” 

, *■ Well, J suppose you went up to have a little talk about the trial — 

ei'., Mr. Weller ? . . 

“ 1 went up to pay the rent ; but we did get a-talkiu’ about llie trial,” 
ri plied Sam. 
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“Oil! you did gefc^a-talkinpf about the trial. . . . Now, what 

passed abopt the trial? Will you have the gooduess to tell us, Mr. 
Weller ?» 

“Vith all the pleasuro in life, sir,” ro})lii*d Sam. “Artcr a few 
unimportant obserwalioiis from the two wirt nous females as lias been 
examined here to-day, the ladies gets into a \vci*y great state o’ admi- 
ration at the honourable eoiubict of Mr. Dodson and Mr. Fogg — them 
two goii’l’mcn os is seitin* near you now. . . 

“The attorneys for the ])laintilT,” said Mr. Scajeant llu/fuz. “Well, 
they spoke in higii praise of tlu' honourable comliiet of 31cssrs. Dodsoii 
and Fogg, the attorneys for the plaintiff; did they ?” 

“ Yes,” said Sam; “they said what a ivory gem’rous thing it was o’ 
them to have token uj) tho ease on spt'o, and to cliargo notliiii’ at all 
for costs unless they got ’em out of Mr. rickwiek. . . 

Mr. Justice Stareleigh summed up in the old-established form. Uo 
read as mucli of his noU'S to the jury as he could decipher on so short 
a notice; he didn’t read as inmdi of them as ho couldn’t make out ; and 
ho made ruiming comnu'iits on the evidejiee as he went along. If 
Mrs. Dardell were right, it ivas perfectly clear Mr. Piekwiek was wrong; 
and, if they thoiiglit the evidence of ^frs. Cluppins worthy of crCidcnce, 
they woulci believe it ; and if they didn’t, why, tlu'v woultlu’t. . . . 

Tlie jury then retired to their private room to talk the matter over, 
and the judge retired to his private room to refresh, himself with a 
mutton-chop and a glass of sherry. 

An anxious quarter of an hour elapsed; the jury name hack; and 
the judge was fetched in. Mr. Pickwick put on his spectacles, and gazed 
at the foreman. 

“ Gentlemen, are you all agreed upon your verdict ? ” 

“W'care.” 

“Do you find for the plaintiff, gentlemen, or for tho defon^lant ?’* 

“ For tho X)ln inti O'.” 

“ With what damages, gentlemen ? ” 

“ Seven hundred and fifi y pounds.” 

Mr. Pickwick took off his si)ectaeles, carefnlly wiped tho glasse.=!, 
folded thorn into the case, and put tJiem in his i>ocket. ; thou, liaving 
drawn on his glov’cs with great nicety, and stared at tluj foreman all tlio 
while, he mechanicall}’ followed Mr. Perker and the blue bag out of court. 

They stopped in a side-room ivhilo I’erkcr x^idd ll:e court fees ; and 
here Mr. Pickwick was joined by his friends. jli;re, loo, be encountered 
Messrs. Dodson and Fogg, rubbing their hands with every token of 
outw'ard satisfaction. 

“ Well, gcmtlomen,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Well, sir,” .said Dodson, for self and partner. 

“You imagine you’ll get your costs, don’t you, gentlemen?” said 
Mr. Pickwick. 

Fogg said they thought it rather probable ; and Dodson smiled, and 
said they’d try. 

“ You may tiy, and fry, ami try again, Messrs. Dodson and Fogg,’* 
said Mr. Pickwick vehemently; “but not one fuiMbing of costs or 
damages do you ever got from me, if I spend tlic rest of my existence in 
a debtor’s prison.” 

“ lla, ha!” said Dodson, “you'll think better of that before next 
term, Mr. Pickwick.” u 

“ He, ho, ho ! we’ll soon see about that, Mr. Pickwick,” grinned Fogg. 

Sijcccbless with indignation, Mr. Pickwick allowed himself to be led 
by his solicitor and friends to the door, and there assisted into a 
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haclcney-coacli, wliich liad been fetched for the purpose by the evor- 
watchful Sam Weller. , 

Sam bad put up tlio steps, and was preparing to jump on tho box, 
when lio felt himself gently touched on the shoulder j and his father 
stood before him. 

Tho old gentle man’s rountcnanco wore a mournful expression, as ho 
shook his head gravely, and said, in warning aeceiits : “ i know’d what 
'ad eoino o’ this hmo mode o* doin’ bisniss. Oh Sammy, Sammy ! vy 
worn’t there a alley hi ! ” 

!Mr. Pickwiedv sticks to his dotennination, and goes to prison. 
Sam AYcllor, desperato at being separated from liis master, 
borrows twenty- live pounds of bis fatb(‘U, wlioiii bo gets to 
arrest him for debt, and so follows Mr. Pickwick. 

Mes.svs. J)(m1soii and Fogg, having got a corpiovlt from JNFrs. 
Pardell, after the tri.al, for the aiiunint of costs, by rei)ri‘sontiiig 
that it was a iiKTii matter of form, take lier in execution for 
them, and send her also to the Fleet. Here she meets Mr. 
Pickwick, who, iindijig that nobody can rel(‘aso her from that 
den of wrettibedness but himself, and that be cait only do so 
by paying the entire costs of the suit (both of plaint ilF and 
defendant), and being also moved to the same course by divers 
oth('r good reasons, pays tlauu, and sets both himself and ■\rrs. 
P)ardell at liluuty ; whereupon Sam AVeller procures from bis 
attorney a formal discliarge, wbi(!b bo lias bad tlio foresight to 
leave in tlio liaiids of that gentleman to be used in any case of 
emergcfK'.y. 

Pickwick having, not long afterwards, withdrawn from 
the club bearing bis name (which circumstance, coupled Avitli 
others, occasions its dissolution), detormiiu's to sidtlo doAvn at 
Hulwich. Ho sees jill Jiis young frimids ha[)pily iiiarried, in- 
cluding the devoted Sam AVollor, who takes to himself a wife.*, 
wlio is iristall(*d as Mr. I^ickwick ’s bousokoeper. And thus 
Mr. Pickwick's biography termimilos while the “simsbine of 
the world is blazing full upon him.” 

PIPKIN, NA THANIEL. The Parish Clerk ” in ]\Ir. Pick- 
wick's tale of that name. He is a harmless, good-natured little 
being, of a very nervous temperament, and with a cast in bis 
eye and a halt in bis gait. He falls in love with the beautiful 
^Earia Loblis, but sees her married to another. (Cb. xvii.) 

P ODDER, MR. A member of the All-!Miiggleton Cricket 
Club. (Cb. vii.) 

POTT, MR. Editor of Tlie Eatanswill Gazette. (Cb. xiii., 
^ XV., xviii.) 

POTT, MRS. Wife of the editor of Tlio Eatanswill Gazette. 
(Cb. xiii., XV., xviii., li.) 
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ritlCE, J/i?. A coartio, vulgar young man, with a sallow face 
and a lu^rsli voice ; a i)risoner for debt, whom Mr. Pickwick 
encounters in the ‘‘ colUavroom ” of the spongiiig-houso in 
Coleman Street. (Ch. xl.) 

rilUFFLE, A servant to a scientific gentleman at Path. 
(Ch. xxxix.) 

RADDLE, MR. Husband to Mrs. Paddle. (Ch. xxxii., xlvi.) 

RADDLE, MRS. MARY AXA\ Mr. Bob SawyePs landlady ; 
sister to Mrs. C]u 2 )])iiis, and a thorough shrew. (Ch. xxxii., xlvi.) 

ROGERS, MRS. A lodger at ]Mrs. BardclTs. (Ch. xlvi.) 

ROKER, MR. TOM. A turnkey at the Pleet Prison. (Ch. 
xl.-xlv.) 

SA^L A cab-(li‘iv(U'. ((di. ii.) 

SANDERS, MRS. SUSAN AAIL A bosom-friend of Mvs. 

BardeH’s. (L'h. xnv., xxxiv.) 

SA WYER, ROR. A medical student whom ]\rr. Pickwick 
meets at !Mr. Wardle’s. lie aftmwavds sets uj) (KSawyer, 
late ^Sockeuiorf) as a medical practitioner, in Bristol, where 
Mr. AVinklo meets him. He lias a very nice ])lacc ; but 
half the drawers have got ]ir)1bing in Vm, and the other 
half don’t 0 ])i‘n. Indeed, hardly anything n^al in the slio^) 
but the leoclies ; an<l thdu aixi second-hand.” Mr. Sawyer 
kee2)s a boy, whose dulii's am Ihus describcal : ^ 

“lie goes \i]) to a lious?c, rings the avca-boll, pokes a packet of 
medicine williouL a direction into the servant’s hand, and walks ofp. 
Servant lakes it into the diniinr-parlonr ; master opens it, and reads 
llicl.'ibel: ‘Draiight to he taken al hed-timc; ])il Is as bel'oi-e ; lotion 
as usual; ])on der. From .Saw\ er’s, late XockeinoiT’s. .I’liysiciai's’ 
prcscripticns curerully prepared ; ’ and all ilio rest of it. Shows it to 
his wife; s/ie reads the lahel. It goes down to the servants; t/icjy 
read the lahel. !^'le^•I «!ay tla? hoy calls: ‘ Very sorry - his mistake-- 
immense hiisin<’s>-- great, many pareels to deliver - Mr. Sawyer’s eom- 
plimeuis — late Xec*kemcrf.’ TJui n.ame gets kJiowJi ; and that’s the 
tiling, my h('y, in the medical ^\ny. lilcss your heart, oUl fellow, it’s 
better iliau all the ad\ ei-Lising in the world ! Wo liave got one fonr- 
ounce boLtlo liiaL’s heeii to half the houses in Bristol, and hasn’t done 
yet.” . . . 

“ The lamplighter has eightcenijeijce a week to pull the night-hell 
for ten miuutes every time ho comes round; and my boy always 
rushes into cl urch jii.^st before the JValms, when the ix'ople have got 
nothing to do hut look ai<‘>ut 'cm, and calls me out, with liorror and 
dismay depiet<‘tl on his countenance. ‘Bless my soul!* everybody 
says, ‘ sonieh(;dy taken suddenly ill. lawyer, late Nockemorf, sent 
for. What a business that young mar. has ! ’ ” 

(Cli. XXX., xxxii., xxxviii., xlviii., l.-lii.) See Hopkins 
Jack. 

SHEPHERD, THE. See Sticcixs, Tuk pEVEniiiM) IMii. 
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iSlMMERYy FRANK^ FSd A smaA young stockbroker. 

(Ch. Iv.) • 

,'^JMPSON, MR. A prisoner in the Elect. (Cli. xlii.) 
;SI\IMPIJY, MR. Junior counsel 'with Serjeant Buzfuz for 
]\rrs. iJardell, in her suit against JMr. Pickwick. (Cli. xxxiv.) 
tSee Pickwick, Samuel. 

;SLA]\[MFRy DOCTOR, Surgeon of the Niiuity-scventh Ilegi- 
laent, present at a charity hall at The Bull Imi, Boidicster. 
The slim Mr. Jingle and the stout Mr. Tiipniaii desire to 
attend the same hall; hut iNfr. Jingle lia[)pi*jis not to hav(j 
a change of clothing. lie therefore indiua'S JMr. Tiipinan 
(although they are eomparativ(i strangers) to borrow a suit 
belonging to JMr. AVinkle, Avho has been indulging too frc(‘ly 
in wine at the talJe, and h.as fallen fast ash^ep. JMr. Jingle, 
being a very wid(i-awake and ])lausible person, inakes a decided 
iin]U‘essiou on an elderly and wealtliy widow-lady, who is the 
o])ject of Doctor Slaiunier's unremitting atl(*nti<»n. 

Upon the doctor and the w*u\ow tho eyes ht>th of Mr. Tiipman and 
Ihs eonipiniioii had been lixed for some Liiuc, Avlion the stranger broke 
silence. 

“ hots of money — old girl — pompous doctor - not a had idea — good 
fill,” -were tlu^ iiilelligihh* sentences wJiicii issued from Ids lips. JMr. 
Tiipman looked iiupiisilively in ]\\< face. 

“ ril dance witli tlio widow,’' said tho stronger. 

“ Who is she iiujuired ^Mr. Tiipman, 

“Don’t know — never saw Jier in all my lifo- cutout tho doctor — 
Iior(! goes.” And tiie stranger fortliwit h crossed tlie room ; ami, loaning 
against a mantelpiece, commenced gazing with an air of respectful ami 
melnncholy admiration on llio fat couiitcnaiico of tho liriic old lady. 
-Mr. 'rupmaii loc;kcd on in muleasioiii.slimciit. Tlio strangm* iirogri'ssi'd 
r:i])idly. The littio doct (^r daiieod wit li another lady — the n iilow dro])ped 
iu-T fan ; tlie stranger ])iclved ic up, and ])re.scnted it - a smile, a bow, a 
cmirti’sy, a few words of conversalioii. Tlio stranger walked boldly up 
lo, and returned witli, tho master of th.o ceremonies; a, little iiiirodiie- 
toiy pantomime, and the stranger and JMrs. lJudger took ilieir places 
in a quadrille. 

Tho sur])rise of IM'r. Tupman at this summary proceeding, great as it 
was, was iimueasurably exceeded by the astonishment of the doctor. 
’J'ho stranger was young, and the widow was IlnttenMl. The dtielor'.s 
attentions were uidieeded by tho widow, and the iloetor’s indigiiaiion 
Avas wholly lost on his impcrtnrbalilo rival. Doctor Slammer was 
]»aralysed. lie, Doctor Slammer, of tho >iinot 3 '-sevcnt h, to bo c*x- 
1 inguislied in a moment by a man whom uobod v liad ever seen bcfori*, 
and whom nobody knew oven now ! Doctor Slammer — Doct or Slammer, 
of tho Nincty-sevontli, rejected ! Impossible ! It (!onld not bo ! Yes, 
it Avas; there they w'ere. What? introducing lii.s frii'iid ! Could ho 
believe his eyes ? ITo looked again, and was uiidc'r tlio iiainful nc*ccssity 
of admitting the veracity of liis optics. Mrs. Uudger was dancing Avith 
Mr. Tracy Tupman : there Avas no mistaking the fact. There Avas the 
Avidow before him, boimciiig bodily hero and there AAnth unwonted 
vigour ; and Mr. Tracy Tupman hopping about Avitli a face expressive 
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of the most intense solefnnity, dancing (as a good many people do) as if 
a quadrille wore not a thing lo he laughed at, but a severe trial to the 
feelings, which it requires inflexible resolution to oucoimter. 

Silently and patiently did the doctor bear all this, and all the 
handings of nogns, and ■watching for glasses, and darting for biscuits, 
and coquetting tliat ensued; but, a few seconds after the stranger had 
disappeared to lead iNIrs. Jludger to her carriage, he rlarfctl swiftly from 
the room, with every particle of his hitherto bottled-up indignation 
effervescing from all parts of his countenance, in a pers])iration of 
passion. 

The stranger was returning, and Mr. Tupman was hesido him. Ho 
spoke in a low tone, and laugheil. The little doctor thirsted for his life, 
lie was exulting, lie had triumphed. 

“Sir!” said Ihc doctor, in an awful voice, producing a card, and 
retiring into an anglo of tho passage, “ my name is Slammer, Doctor 
Slammer, sir — Ninety-seventh Kogiuient — Chatham Barracks — my card, 
sir, my card.” lie -would have aildod more, but his indignation choked 
him. 

“ Ah 1 ” replied tho stranger coolly, “ Slammer — much obliged i)olito 
attenti(jn — not ill now, Slammer — but when 1 am — knock you up.” 

“You — you’re a shutller, sir,” gasped the furious doctor, ‘*a poltroon, 
ft coward, a liar, a — a — will nothing induce you to give me your card, 
sir ? ” 

“ Oh, I see,” said tho st ranger, half asidtj, “ negus too strong here — 
liberal landlord — very foolish — ^very — ^lemonade much bettor— hot rooms 
— elderly gentleman — sull'er for it in tho morning — cruel — cruel ; ” and 
he moved on a step nr two. 

“ You are stopping in this hoiisoj sir/* snid the indiLcnaut little man; 
“you are intoxicated now, sir; you shall hour from mo in the morning, 
sir. I shall find you out.” 

“Rather you found me out than found mo at home,” replied the 
unmoved stranger. 

Doctor Slanimcr looked unutterable ferocity as lie fixed hi.s hat on 
his head with an indignant knock; and the stranger and Mr. Tupman 
ascended to the bedroom of the latter to restore tlie borrowed plumage 
to the unconscious Whiklo. 

That gentleman was fast asleep: tho restoration was soon made. 
The stranger was extremely jocose ; and Mr. Trae-y Tupman, being quite 
bewildered with wine, negus, lights, and ladies, thought the whole atTair 
an exquisite joke. His now friend departed; and after expericneiiig 
some slight difiiculty in finding fho orifice in Ids nightcap originally 
intended for the reception of his head, and finally overturning his candle- 
stick in his struggles to put it on, Mr. Tracy Tupnuni managed to get 
into bed by a series of comi)licated evolutions, and shortly afterwards 
sank into repose. 

Early on the following morning, inquiry is made at the inn 
for a gentleman wearing a bright blue dress-coat with a gilt 
button with “ P. C.” on it ; and as Mr. Winkle answers to the 
description, he is awaken etl out of a sound sleep, dresses himself 
hastily, and goes downstairs to the colfee-room. 

An oflficer in undress uniform was looking out of the window. He 
turned round as Mr. Winkle entered, and made a stiff inclination of the 
head. Having ordered the attendants to retire, and closed the door very 
carefully, he said, “Mr. Winkle, I presume ?” 
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“ M 7 name is Winkle, sir.” * 

“Yen will not bo surpi-isofl, sir, when I inform you thaf^I have called 
here this morning on behalf of my friend, Doctor Slammer of the Kinety- 
seventh.” 

“ Doctor Slammer ! ’* said Mr. Winkle. 

“Doclor Slammer, lie begged mo to express his opinion that your 
conduct of last evening was of a description which no gentleman could 
endure, and (ho added) which n^ono gentleman would pursue towards 
anolhi'r.” 

Mr. Winkle’s astonishment was too real and too evident to escape the 
observation (d* Doctor Slamnier’.s friend; lie therefore proceeded. “ ]\Iy 
friend. Doctor Slaminor, requested me to add, that ho is iirinly persuaded 
you wovo intoxicated dnrijig a portion of the evening, anti possibly 
unconscions of tho extent of the insult yon wore guilty of. He com- 
missioned me to say, that, should this bo ])lea(le(l as an (‘xcuso for your 
behaviour, ho Tvill consent to accept a ■written apology, to bo xmnned by 
you from my dictation.” 

“ A -wriLteii aptdogy ! ” repeated Mr. Winkle in the most emphatic tone 
of amazement possible. 

“ Of course you know tho alternative,” replied the visitor, coolly. 

Were you (mtrnstcd with this inessago to me by name ? ” inquired 
Mr. Winkle, whose intellects were hopelessly confused by this extra- 
ordinary conversat ion. 

“ I was not preseiil tnyseU,” roplicul i.hc visitor ; ‘‘ and, in consequence 
of your iirui refusal to give your card to Doctor Htammor, 1 was desired 
by that g^entlemari io ident ify the u carer r)f a very uncommon coat — a 
hriglit blue dress-coat, witli a gilt button displaying a bust, and the 
letters ‘ P. C.’ ” 

Mr. Winkle actnally staggered with astonishment as he heard his own 
costniiK^thus minutely described. Doctor Slammer’s friend proceeded — 

“ From tluMucpiirios I made at tho liar just now, I was convinced that 
the owner of the ccat in (piestion arrivetl licre, with three gentlemen, 
yesterday afternoon, f inimetliatc'ly sent uj) to tho gcntlcinau who was 
described as aiipearing the head of the party; and he at once referred 
me to you.” 

Jf tho princijinl tower of Hocliesfer Castle had suddenly walked from 
its foundation, ami stjitioned itself opposite the coffee-room -window, 
Mr. Winkle’s surprise w<mld have been as notlnng, compared with tho 
profound astonishment with -which ho had heard this address. His first, 
impression was that his coat had been stolen. “Will you allo-w mo to 
detain you one immient ?” said he. 

“Certainly,” replied the unAvelcomo visitor. 

Mr. Winkle ran hastily upstairs, and with a trembling hand opened 
the bag. There w as the coat in its usual place, but exhibiting, on a close 
inspection, evident tokens of having been w'oru on the preceding night. 

“ It must be so,” said Mr. Winkle, letting tho coat fall from his hands. 
“ I took too much wine after dinner, and have a very vague recollection 
of walking about the streets, and smoking a cigar afterwards. The fact 
is I was very drunk. I must have changed my coat, gone sometvhere, 
and insulted somebody — T have no doubt of it — and this message is the 
terrible consequence.” Saying which, Mr. Winkle retraced his stops in 
the direction of tho coffee-room, with the gloomy and dreadful resolve of 
accepting tho challenge of tho warlike Doctor Slammer, and abiding by 
tho worst couseipionccs that might ensue. 

To this determination Mr. Winkle was urged by a variety of con- 
fliderations ; tho first of -w'hich -was his reputation -w'ith the club. He had 
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always been looked up to as a bijrh authority on all matters of amnse- 
ment and dexjerity, whetlior offensive, defensive, or inoffensive ; and if, 
on this very iirsfc occasion of being put to the test, he shrunk back from 
the trial, beneath his lead(‘r*s eye, his name and standing were lost for 
ever. Besides, ho reineTn)»ered to have heard it frequently surmised by 
the uninitiated in such matters, tJjat, by an undersiood aiTangomcnt 
between tho seconds, the jnstols were seldom loaded with ball; and, 
furthermore, he rellectcd, that if he applied to Mr. Snodgrass to act as 
his second, and depicted llic danger in glowing terms, that gentleman 
might possibly conmiiinieato the intelligence to Mr. Tiekwiek, who would 
ceriaiiily lose no time in transinitiing it to the local authorities, and thus 
prevent the killing or maiming of his follower. 

Such were his thoughts wlwni he returned to tho coffee-room, and 
intimated his intention (if aecopling the doctor’s challenge. . . , 

Tl)at morning’s brenkfast ])assed heavily off. Mr. Tiipman was not 
ill a condition to a I'ter the iiinvonted dissipation of tlif) previous night ; 
Mr. Snodgrass appealed to labour under a poeiitail doprossion of spirits; 
and even 3Ir. Pickwick e\ inec'd an umisiial attachment to silence and 
soda-water. Mr. Winkle (‘agerly \vatched Ids opportunity. It was not 
long wanfing. Mr. Snodgrass 2 >ropo.scd a visit to tlio castle; and, as 
Mr. W'inkle was the otily otbiu* ineuibcr of the 2 >arty disposed to walk, 
they 'went our tcigeilier. 

“ Siiodgiass,” said ^Fr. Winkle, when th(\v had turned out of tlio 
public street, “ Snodgi ass, my d('ar fellow', can 1 rely upon your secrecy 
As he said this, he most de\uutly and earnestly hoiiecl ho could not. 

“You can,” vciilied ^Mv. t^nodgrass. “Hear iiu'. swear ” 

“ Xo, jio! iiiterriqited W'inkh*, ierriH(‘(l at tlie idi'a of Ids companion’s 
unconsciously pledging hiniself not to give information. “ Don’t swear, 
don’t swear ; it’s (piito unnece-.'vury.” 

Mr. Snodgrass droiqK'd the hand w'liich he had, in the si^irit of iiocsy, 
raised towards tho clouds as )u; made tlio above a^ipeal, and assumed an 
atlitiuh^ of atiention. 

i w'ant voar assistance, inv dear fellow, in an affair of bonoiir,” said 
Mr. Wnikle. ' 

“ You sluill I'lave It n'plied Mr. Snodgrass, clasping his friend’s hand. 

“With a doctfir — Iloemr Shnnmer lA’ tho Xiiu’ty-scveiit h,” said Mr. 
Winkle, wisliiiig to make the mailer ajipear as solemn as ]u;ssible : “an 
alfair witli tin ollicer, seconded by another officer, at sunset this evening, 
in a lonely li(dd lieynnd Fort i’iil.” 

“ I will aitend yon,” ^ai(l Mr. Snodgrass. 

He was asKjni.-'lu'd, but. by no means dismayed. It is extraordinary 
how cool any ]^aily but tbe i»rincipal can bo in such eases. Mr. Winkle 
had forgotten this. He had judged of his friend’s fei'lings by his ow’ii. 

“Tho conseqncMCf s may he (li(*adful,” said .Mr. W'iiikle. 

“ 1 hojie not,” said -Mr. Snodgrass. 

“ The docLoi-j I believe, is a \ery good shot,” s;ud Mr. WHiikle. 

“Most of these military men are,” obsevvod Mr. Snodgrass, calmly; 
“ but so are you; a’n’r yon ?” 

]ffr. W’inklo replied in tlie affb-imitive; and, penceiving that ho had 
not alnrnu,‘d Jiis ('ojupunioii sullieiciii !y, cliangcd his ground. 

“ t>iiodgra.ss,* he said, in a voice tivimdoii.s with enioiioii, “if I fall, 
you will find in a packet which 1 slsall place in your hands a note for my 
— for my father.” 

This attack was a failure also. !Mr. Snodgrass was affected; but he 
undertook the delivery of the note as readily as if ho had been a two- 
penny postman. 
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** Tf I fall,” saifl Mr. Winkle, “ or, if the doctor falls, you, my dear 
friend, will be tried as an accessory beCfire the fact. Shal] 1 involve my 
friend in transportation — ^possibly for life I ” 

Mr. Snodgrass winced a little at this ; but his heroism was invincible. 
“ Tn the cause of friendship,” ho fervently c.vclaimod, “ I would bravo all 
dangers.” 

JIow Mr. Winkle cursed his companion’s devoted friendship internally, 
as they walked silently along, side by side, for some minutes, each 
iuimorsed in his own meditations! The morning was wearing away; 
he grew desporaf e. 

“ Snodgrass,” ho said, stopping suddenly, “ do 7iot lot mo be balked 
in this matter; do no6 give information to the local authorities; do not 
obtain the assistance of several peacc-ofiicers to tako cither mo, or 
13octor Slammer, of tho Ninoty-sovonth Ilegiinent-, at j)r(;sont cjuartered 
in Chatliam Barracks, into custody, and thus prevent this duel ; I say, 

do 71 of.” 

Mr. Snodgrass soi/cd his friend’s hand warmly, as ho enthusiastically 
replied, “ Not for worlds ! ” 

A thrill i)asso(l over Mr. Winkle’s frame, as tho conviction that he 
had nothing to hope from his friend’s feKirs, and that he was destined 
to bocorno an animated target, rushed forcibly upon him. . . . 

It was a dull and heavy evening wlicii they again sallied forth on 
their awkward errand. 31 r. Winkle was mnllhMl up in a hngo cloak to 
cscapo observation ; and xMr. Snodgrass boro under his tho implements 
of destruction. . . . 

“Wo are in excellent time,” saitl Mr. Snodgrass, as they climbed tho 
fence of tlio first fii'ld ; “ the sim is just going down.” Mr. Winkle looked 
up at the declining orb, and painfully thought of tho probability of his 
“ going down” himself, liofore long. 

“Thyro’s the officer,” exclaimed Mr. Winkle, after a few minutes’ 
walking. 

“ Where ? ” said ^Ir. Snodgrass. 

“ There — tho gentleman in tlie blue cloak.” ^Ir. Snodgrass looked 
in tho direction indicated by tho forefinger of his frimid, and observed 
a figure muffiod up as he had described. Tho olliccr evinced his 
consciousness of their pi'cscnco by slightly beckoning with his hand ; 
and tho two friends followed him at a little distance as lie walked 
away. . . . Tho officer turned siidtlciily from the path; and afier 
clindnng a paling, and scaling a liedgc, entered a s('cl tided field. Two 
gentJeincn were waiting in it : one was a little fat man witli black hair; 
and the other — a portly personage in a braideil siirtout — was sitting 
with perfect equanimity on a camp-stool. 

“ Tho other party and a surgeon, I stippfxse,” said 3Ir. Snodgrass ; 
“take a drop of brandy.” 3Ir. Winkle seized the wicker bottle ivhich 
his friend proffered, and took a leuglli(mcd pull at the exhilarating 
liquid. 

“My friend, sir, Mr. Snodgrass,” said 3Ir. Winkle, as tho officer 
approached. Doctor Slammer’s friend bowed, and produced a case 
siuiihir to that which Mr. Snodgrass carried. 

“ We havo nothing further to say, sir, I think,” he coldly remarked, 
as he opened tho case; “an apology has been rosolntcly declined.” 

“ Nothing, sir,” said 3[r. Snodgrass, wiio b(^gau to feel rather un- 
comfortable himself. ... 

“We may place our men, then, T think,” observed the officer, with ;is 
much indifferonoo as if the principals were clicssmcu and the seconds 
players. 
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** I iliiiik -Nvo may,” replied Mr. Snodgrass, wlio would have assented to 
any pn>posiKon, because lie knew nothing about the inatier. The odicor 
crossed to Doctor Slammer, and Mr. Snodgrass went uji to Mr. Winkle. 

“ It’s all ready,” he said, offering the pistol. “ dive me your cloak.” 

“ You have got Iho packet, my dear fellow' ? ” said poor Winkle. 

“All rigid,” said Mr. Snodgrass. “Do steady, and wing him.” . . . 

Mr. Winkle was always remarkable for extreme humanity. It is 
conjectured that his unwillingness to hurt a fellow-creature intentionally 
■was the cause of his shutting his eyes when he arrived at the fatal spot; 
and that tlie circa mstanco of his eyes being closed prevented his ob- 
serving the very extraordinary and nuaccomitable demeanour of Doctor 
Slammer. That gentleman started, stared, retreated, rubbed his eyes, 
stared again, and tinally shouted, “ Stop, stop!” 

“ What’s all tliis ? ” said Doctor Slammer, as his friend and Mr. Snod- 
grass came running up. “That’s not the man.” 

“ the man ! ” said Dr. Slammer’s second. 

“ Not the man ! ” said Mr, Snodgrass. 

“Not tlio man ! ” said the gentleman ivith the camp-stool in his hand. 

“ Coriainly not,” replied tho little doctor. “That’s not the person 
who insulted mo last night. . . 

Now ]Mr. AV’’inklo had opened his eyes, and his cars too, w’hen he 
heard his adversary call out for a c(‘ssation of hostilities; and pi'rcoiving, 
by what he had afterw'ards said, that there w’as, beyond till question, 
some mistake in the matter, he at once foresaw the iticrease of repii- 
lalion ho should iuovitably actpiiro by concealing the real motive for his 
coming out; he therefore stepped boldly forward, and said: 

“ 1 am not the j)er.son. J know it.” 

‘•Thou, that,” said the man w'ith the camp-stool, “is an affront to 
Doctor Slammer, and a snllieienn reason for proceeding immediately.” 

“ I’ray be (juiet, I’ayne!” said the doctor’s seiroud. “Wily did you 
not conmmiiicate this fact to mo this morning, sir ?” 

“To bo sure, to bo sure I” said the man with tho camp-stool, in- 
dignantly. 

“ 1 entreat you to be quiet, Payne,” said the other, “ May I repeat 
my question, sir ?” 

“ llecausc, sir,” replied Mr. Winkle, W'ho had time to deliberate upon 
his answer - because, sir, you described an intoxicated and ungentle- 
manly person as weaving a coat which I have the honour, not only to 
wmar, but to Iiavo invented — the proposed uniform, sir, of the Pickwick 
Club in London. The honour of that uniform I feel bound to maintain; 
and I therefore, wdthoiit inquiry, aecex)tcd tho challenge which you 
offered me.” 

“ My dear sir,” said tho good-humoured little doctor, advancing wdth 
oxtcmled hand, “ 1 honour your gallantry. Permit me to say, sir, that I 
highly admij «* your conduct, and extremely regret having caused you 
the inconvonieuce of this meeting, to no purpose.” 

‘‘ I beg you won’t inontiou it, sir,” said Mr. Winkle. 

“ I shall feel proud of your aeqimiiitance, sir,” said ilic little doctor. 

“ It will afford me the greatest ideasurc to know you, sir,” rcx)lied 
Mr. Winkle. TLcrcupon, the doctor and Mr. Winkle shook hands ; and 
then Mr. Winkle and Lieutenant Tappledon, the doctor’s second ; and 
then Mr. Winkle and tJio man wdth tho cainj)-stool ; and, finally, Mr. 
Winkle and Mr. S.iodgrass — the last-named gentleman in an excess of 
admiration at tho noble conduct ^f his heroic friend. 

“ I tliink w'e may adjourn,” said Lieutenant Tappleton. 

Certainly,” added tho doctor. • • », 
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Tl.e two seconds adjiislod tlic cases ; and the whole parly loft the 
ground in a much more lively manner than they had proceeded to it. 

(Cli. iL, iii.) 

SLUMKEY, the honourable BAMUEL. Candidate 

for Parliainciit from the horou^fli of Eatauswill. He is sue- 
cessfiil in tlie contest, beating his opponent, Horatio Eizkin, 
Esq. (Ch. xiii.) 

SLURK, MR. Editor of 27ic Eataiisivill Indejymdmt, (Ch. IL.) 
Bbq Pott, Mr. 

BM ANGLE. A fcllow- 2 )risoner with Mr. Pickwick in the 
Elect. (Ch. xli., xlii., xliv.) 

BMART^ TOM, Hero of “ The Bagman’s Story.” (Ch. xiv.) 
Bee JiXKixs, Mr. 

BM A UKER, JOHN, Footman in tlie service of Angelo Cyrus 
Bantam, Esep (Ch. xxxv., xxxvii.) 

BMIGGERB, JOBEPIL Perpetual Vice-President of the 
Pickwick Club. (Oh. i.) 

BMITHERB, MIBB. A young lady-boarder at AVeslgate 
House, Bury St. Edmunds. (Ch. xvi.) 

BMITHIE, MR, A gciitlciiian j)r(?sent at the charity ball at 
Tiie Bull Inn, Pochester. (Cli. ii.) 

BMITHIE, MRS, His wife. (Ch, ii.) 

BMITHIE, THE MIBBEB, His daughters. (Ch. ii.) 

BMORLTORK, COUNT, A famous foreigner whom Mr. 
I’ickwick meets at ]\Irs. Leo Hunter’s fancy-dress breakfast. 
(Ch. XV.) 

BMOUCH, MR, A sheriff’s assistant, who takes Mr. PickAvick 
to the Fleet Prison. (Ch. xl.) 

BNJPE, THE HONOURABLE WILMOT. Ensign of the 
K inoty-se veil ill ; one of the conqmny at the ball in Pochester 
attended by Mr. Tupman. (Ch. ii.) 

BNODGRABB, AUGUBTUB. A poetic member of the Cor- 
res 2 ) 0 iiding Society of the Pickwick Club. (Ch. i.-vi., viii., 
xi.~xv., xviii.jXxiv.-xxvLjXXAuii., xxx.-xxxii., xxxiv.-xxxvi., 
xliv., xlvii., liv., Ivii.) See Pickwick, Samuel. 

BNUBBINf SERJEANT. Senior counsel for Mr. Pi«'];wick 
in his suit Avith Mrs. BardelL (Ch. xxxi., xxxiv.) See 
Pickwick, Saihuel. 

Mr. Serjeant Snubbin was a lantern-faced, sallow-comploxioncd man 
of about live-aud-forty. .... Uo Lad tJiat dull-looking, boiL'd oye, 
Avliich is so often to be seen in the Leads of people who have jjpplicd 
themselves during many years to a W’oary and laborious comsi^ of 
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study, and which would have been snfficient, without the additlonnl 
eye-glassf' which dangled from a broad black ribbon ronnd bis nock, to 
warn a stranger that ho was very noar-siglitod. His hair was thin and 
Aveak, wbicb was ])artly attributable to his having never devoted much 
time to its arrangement, and partly to liis liaving worn for fiv'e-and- 
twenty years the forensic wig tvhicli Ining on a block beside him. I’l.o 
marks of hair-powder on his coat -collar, and tho ill-washed and worse- 
tied wliit(! ncckevcliicf round his throat, showed that he had not found 
leisure since he loft tho court to make any alteration in his dress: 
while tho slovenly si vie of tho remainder of liis costume warranted 
tho inferonco that his personal appearance •would not have been very 
much improved if ho had. 

SiVLT/rAiVl/P//, LADY. A fasliionahlo lady whom Mv. 
Pickwick meets in tlic llooms at Path. (Oh. xxxv., xxxvi. ) 

STAPLE, MIL A little cricket-player who makes a hig speech 
at the (liuiicr which succeeds the match-game at Diuglcy Dell. 
(Ch. vii.) 

STARELEIGU, AIR. JUSTICE. The judge wlio presid(‘s, 
in the ahsencAj of tho chhd* justice, at the trial of Pardell r. 
Pickwick. (Ch. xxxiv.) Scr. Pickwick, SxVmuel. 

STIC GINS, THE REVEREND AIR., cnlhul ‘‘The RnErnEuo.’’ 
All intemperate, canting, and hypocritical ])arson, wlio ministers 
to a fanatical ilock, composed largely of women, at EinanueJ 
Chapel. (Ch, xxvii., xxxiii., xlv., lii.) 

STRUGGLES, AIR. A cricketer of Dingley Dell. "(Ch. vii.) 

TADGER, BROTHER. Amemherof the Prick Lane Pranch 
of the United Grand Junction Ehenezer 'Jcmpcranco Associa- 
tion. (Ch. xxxiii.) 

TAPPLETON, LTEUTENANT. Doctor Slammer’s second. 
(Ch. ii., hi.) See Siammeu, IJoctor. 

TOAfKINS, AIISS. Priiicij^al of a hoard ing-sclionl for young 
ladie.s, called 'Westgatc 1 louse, at Pury St. Edmunds. (Ch. xvi. ) 

TOAILTNSON, AIRS. Postmistress at Poch ester, and one of 
the company at Iho charity hall at The Pull Inn there. (Ch. ii. ) 

TOMAIY. A waterman. (Ch. ii.) 

TROTTER, JOB. Tlie conAdential servant of Mr. Alfred 
Jingle, and the only man who prov(is too sharp for Sam 
Weller. (Cli. xvi., xx., .\xiii., xxv., xlii., xlv.-xlvii., liii., Ivii ) 

TRUNDLE, AIR. A young man who marries Isabella Wardl(‘. 
Ho is rojjeatodly brought upon the scauic as an actor, hut not 
once as an iiit'*rlocut(u-. (Ch. iv., vi., viii., xvi., xvii., xix-ji» 
xxviii., Ivii.) 

TUCKLE. A footman at Path. (Ch. xxxvii.) 
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TUPMANf TRACY. One of the Corresponding Society of 
the Pickwick Club; of so susceptible a disposittou, that he 
falls in love with every pretty girl he meets. (Ch. i.-*ix., 
xi.-xv., xviii., xix., xxiv.-xxvi., xxviii., xxx., xxxii., xxxiv., 
XXXV., xliv., xlvii., Ivii.) i6ee Pickwick, Samuel. 

UPWlTCffy RICHARD. A greengrocer ; one of the jurymen 
in the case of Pardell v. Pickwick. (Ch. xxxiv.) 

WARDLE, MR. (of Manor Farm, Dingley Dell). A friend of 
Ml*. Pickwick and his companions ; a stout, lu^arty, honest 
old giuitleman, who is most happy when he is making others 
so. (Ch. iv., vi.-xi., xvi.-xix., xxviii., xxx., liv., Ivi.) 

WARBLE, MI8S EMILY. One of his daughters. (Ch. iv., 
vi.-xi., xxviii., xxx., liv., Ivii.) 

WARDLE, MISS ISABELLA. Another daughter. (Ch. iv., 
vi.-viii., xxviii., Ivii.) 

WARDLE, MISS RACHAEL. His sister; a spinster of 
doubtful age, with a peculiar dignity in her air, majesty in 
her eye, and touch-me-not-ishn(‘ss in her walk. The too 
susceptible ^fr. Tupman falls in love with her, only to be 
circuiuventcd by tlie adroit JMr. Jingle, who steals h(‘r heart 
away from him, and elopes AvitJi her, but is jjursued, over- 
taken^ and induced to relinquish his prize in consideration of 
a checpie for a hundred and twenty pounds. (Ch. iv., vi.-ix.) 

WARDLE, MRS. Mother of Mr. Wardle and JMiss Rachael, 
very old and very deaf. (Ch. vi.-ix., xxviii., Ivii.) 

WATTY, MR. A bankrupt client of ^Mr. Perker, whom he 
kee])s pestering about his affairs, although they have not been 
in Chancery four years. (Ch. xxxi.) 

WELLER, SAMUEL. Mr. Pickwick^s valet; a compound 
of wit, simplicity, quaint humour, and fidelity, who may 
be regarded as an embodinuuit of London low life in its 
most agreeable and entertaining form. ]M aster and servant 
first meet at an inn, whither Mr. Pickwick goes with 
!Mr. Wardle in search of that gentleman's sister, wlio has 
eloped with Mr. Alfred Jingle. Mr. Weller first appears 
on the scene busily employed in brushing a pair of boots, 
and “ habited in a coarse striped waistcoat, with black calico 
sleeves and blue glass buttons; drab breeches and leggings. 
A bright red handkerchief was wound in a very loose and 
unstudied style round his neck, and an old white hat was 

a 
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carelessly tliroivn on one side of his head. There were 
two rows of boots before him; one cleaned, and the other 
dirty ; and, at every addition he iiiatle to the clean row, he 
stopped in his work, and contemplated its results with evident 
satisfaction.” Sam carries Mr. Jingle’s boots to him, and, 
being asked where Doctors’ Commons is, at once divines that 
he wants to procure a marriageJicense, and proceeds to tell the 
following story : 

"My father, sir, voa a coachman. A vidowor he vos, and fat enough 
for anything — iiiicominon fat, to ho sure ! His missus dies, and loaves 
him four hundred pound. Down ho goes to the Commons, to see the 
lawyer and draw the blunt — very smart, top-boots on, nosegay in bis 
button-hole, broad-brimmed tile, green shawl — quite the gen’l’ni’n. 
Goes through the archvny, tliinking how he should inwest the money; 
tip comes tlin tenter, tonelics his hat — ‘Tiiceusp, sir, license?* — 

* What’s that ? ’ says my fatlier. ‘License, sir,’ says ho. ‘ What license 
says my father. ‘ Marriage-license,* sa 3 's the toiiter. ‘ Dash my veskit ! ’ 
says my father, ‘I never thought o’ that.* — ‘I think you wants one, 
sir,* says the toutor. My father pulls up and thinks a bit. ‘No,’ 
saj’S he, ‘ damme, I’m too old ; b’sides, I’m a man}’’ sizes too large,* 
says lie. ‘Not a bit on it, sir!* says tho toutcr. ‘ Think not ? * says 
my father. ‘I’m sure not,* says he. ‘Wo married a gcii*l’in*n twice 
your size last IVlonday.’ — ‘ Did you, though ? * says my father. ‘ I’o 
be sure YO did!’ says the touier: ‘you're a babby to him. This vaj', 
sir — ^this vay!* And, sure enough, nij'' fatlu'r walks arter him, liko 
a tame monkey behind a horgan, into a little back-office vero a feller 
sat among dirty papers and tin boxes, making believe ho was busy. 
‘Pray take a seat vile I makes out tlio atlulavit, sir,* says tho lawyer. 
‘Thaukee, sir! ’ says my father; and down ho sat, and stared vith all 
his eyes, and his mouth vide open, at tho names on the boxes. ‘ What’s 
your name, sir?’ says the lawyer. ‘ Toua^ Weller,* says my father. 

‘ Parish ? * stiys tho lawyer. ‘ Bello Savage,* says my father ; for 
he stopped th(3ro ven ho drove up; and ho know’d nothing about 
parishes, he didn’t. ‘ And what’s tlie lady’s name ? * says tho lawyer. 
My father was struck all of a he.up. ‘Blcss’d if I know!* says he. 

‘ Not know ! ’ says tho ]awy<;r. ‘ No more nr)r j'ou do,* says my father. 
‘Can’t I put that in arferwards ?’ — ‘Impossible!* says the law^^cr. 
‘Wery well,* says my father, after he’d thought a moment, ‘put down 
Mrs. Clarke.’ — ‘ What Clarke ? * says the lawyer, dipping his pen in tho 
ink. ‘ Susan Clarke, INIarkis o’ Graub^', Dorking,* says my father : ‘aho’Jl 
have me, if 1 ask her, 1 des-say. I never said nothing to her ; but she’ll 
have me, I know.’ Tho license was made out, and sho did have him ; 
and, what’s Jiiorc, she’s got him now ; and T never had any of tho four 
hundred pound, worse luck ! Beg your pardon, sir,” said Sam when he 
had concluded, ‘‘ but, wen I gets on tliis hero grievance, I runs on like 
a now barrow vith the wile'll gre-ased.” 

After this, Mr. Pickwick meets Sam, and liking his appear- 
ance, resolves to engage him. He sends for him, therefore, and 
proposes to give him twelve pounds a year, and two suits of * 
clothes, to attend upon him, and travel about with him and the 
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other Pickwickiiiiis — terms which are tiglily satisfactory to 
Sam. 

^Vhen Mr. Pickwick goes to consult Mr. Perker in relation 
to the action wliich Mrs. JJarticll has brought against him for 
breach of promise, Sam accompanies him. 

They had walked some distance — Mr. Pickwick trotting on before 
plunged in pnd'nuiid meditation, and Sam following beliind, with a conn- 
tenaiico expressive of the most enviable and cas}'- deliance of everybody 
and everything ; when tlie latter, who was always especially anxious to 
impart to his master any exclusive information he possessed, (piickencd 
liis pace until he; was close .at Mr. Pickwick’s heels, and, pointing up at 
a house they were passing, said : 

“ Wery nice pork-shop that ’ere, sir.” 

“ Yes ; it seems so,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Celebrated sassago-facioiy,” said Sam. 

“ Ts it ?” said Mr. Pickwh^k. 

“ Is it 1 ” reiterated Sam with some indignation : “ T should raythor 
tln'uk it was. Why, sir, bless your innocent eysbrows, that’s where the 
mysterious disappearance of a ’sped able tradesman look place four years 
.ago.” 

“ You don’t moan to say he was burked, Sam ? ” said Mr. Pickwick, 
looking hastily round. 

“No; I don’t indeed, sir,” replied Mr. Weller. “ I wish I did! Far 
worse than that. Ho was llio njnster o’ that ’oro shop, sir, and tho- 
inwei.ter o’ that patent never-leavin’ -olT sassage stcam-inpno as ’ud. 
swallcr up a paviii’-stouc if you put it too near, and grind it into 
sassages as easy .as if it was a tender young babby. Wery proud o’ that 
machine h<3 was, .‘is it was n.at’ral ho sliould bo; and he’d stand down in 
the cellar a-lookiii’ at it wen it was in fiili play, till ho got quite mcl.an- 
clioly with joy. A wery hap[)y man lie’d JuV been, sir, in the procession 
o’ that ’ere ingino and two more lovely hinfants besides, if it hadn’t been 
for his wife, who was a most ow-dacioiis wixin. She -was always a- 
follcrin’ him about, ami dinnin* in bis car.s, till at last be couldn’t stand 
it no longer. ‘ I’ll tell you wbat it is, my dc.ir,’ ho s.ays one day : ‘ if you 
perseworo in this hero sort of amusement,’ he says, ‘ I’m blessed if I 
don’t go away to ’Morriker ; and that’s all about it.’ — ‘ You’re a idle 
willin,’ says sbo ; ‘ .and I wish tho ’Merrikins joy of tlieir bargain.* Arter 
wich she kcep.s on abusin’ of him for half an hour, and thou runs into 
tho little parlour behind the shop ; sets to a-scren,min’ ; says he’ll be tho 
(loath on her ; and falls in a fit, which lasts for three good hours — one o’ 
iiieni fits wich is a.l screamin’ and kickin’. Well, next mornin* tho 
husband was missin’. Ho hadn’t taken nothin* from the till; hadn’t 
ov(;n put on his great-coat ; so it was quite clear ho warn’t gone to 
’Merrilcer. Didn’t come back next day; didn’t come back next week : 
missis liad bills printed, sayin, that, if he’d come back, be should be for- 
given everythin’ (wiiich was veiy liberal, scoin’ that he liadii’t done notliiii* 
afc all) ; tho canals was dragged, and for two mouths artervards, when- 
ever a body turned np, it was c«arricd, as a reg’lar thing, straight off to 
the sassage-shop. Hows’evor, none on ’em answered : so they gave out 
that he’d run avay, and she kept on the bis’ness. One Saturday night, 
little thin old gon’l’in’n comes into tho shop in a great passion, and 
Bs-ys, ‘ Are you the missis of this here shop ? ’ — ‘ Yes, I am,’ says she. 
‘Well, ma’am,* says he, ‘ then I’ve just looked in to say that mo and my 
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family ain't a-goin*fo be choked for nothin*; and more than that, ma^am,' 
he 8ays» ‘you will allow mo to observe, that, as you don’t use the primest 
parts of the meat in the niaiiafactcr of sassages, I think you’d find beef 
come nearly as clieap as buttons.* — ‘ As buttons, sir ! ’ says she. 
‘ Buttons, ma’am/ said the little old gentleman, unfolding a bit of paper, 
and showin’ twenty or thirty halves o’ buttons. ‘ Nice seasonin’ for 
sassages is trousers* buttons, ma’am!* — ‘They’re my husband’s buttons!’ 
says the widder, beginniu’ to faint. ‘ What ! * screams the little old 
gon’rm’n, turnin’ wery pale. ‘ I see it all ! ’ says the widder : ‘ in a fit of 
temporary insanity he rashly converted hisself into sassages ! ’ And so 
he had, sir,” said Mr. Weller, looking steadily into Mr. Pickwick’s 
horror-stricken oonnienance, “ or else he’d been draw’d into the ingino ; 
but, however that might ha’ been, the little old gen’l’ni’n, who had been 
remarkably partial to sassages all his life, rushed out o’ the shop in a 
wild state, and was nevar heerd on artervards.” 


Sam, in his travels with Mr. Pickwick, falls in with a comely 
servant-girl by the nauie of !Mary, and is smitten with her 
charms. He determines to send her a valentine, and, while 
engaged in the task, is interrupted by liis fatlier. 

To ladies and gentlemen who are not in the habit of devoting themselves 
practically to the science of penmanship, writing a loiter is no very easy 
task, it beitjg always considered necessary in such oases for tho writer 
to recline his head on his li'ft arm, so as to place his eyes as nearly as 
possible on a level with the papoi’, and, w'hilo glancing sideways at tho 
letters he is constructing, to form with his tongue imaginary# characters 
to correspond. These motions, although unquestionably t)f tho greatest 
assistance to original composition, retard, in some degree, tho progress 
of tho wTitcr ; and Sam had unconsciously been a full hour and a half 
writing words in-small text, smearing out wrong letters with hia litilo 
finger, and putting in now ones, which required going over very often to 
render them visible through the old blots, when ho was roused by tho 
opening of the door and the entrance of his parent. 

‘‘Veil, Sammy,” said the father, . . . ” wot ’s that you’re a-doin’ of 

—pursuit of knowledge under difticuliios ? eh, Sammy ?” 

“ I’ve done now,” said Sam, with slight embarrassment. “ I’ve bc(Mi 
a-writin*.” 

“ So I see,” replied Mr. Weller. “Not to any young ’ooman, I hope, 
Sammy.” 

“Why, it's no use a-sayin’ it ain’t,” replied Sam. “It’s a 
.walentine.” 

“A what!” exclaimed Mr. Weller, apparently horror-stricken by 
the word. 

“A walentine,” replied Snm. 

“ Samivel, Samivel,” said Mr. Weller in reproachful accents, “ I 
didn’t think you’d ha’ done it. Arter tho warnin’ you’ve had o’ your 
father’s wicious proxjcnsities ; arter all I’ve said to you upon this here 
wery subject ; arter actiwally seein* and bein’ in the company o’ your 
own mother-in-law (vich I should ha* thought wo.'? a moral lesson as 
man could never ha’ forgotten to his dyin’-day) — I didn’t think you’d ha* 
done it, Sammy, I didn’t think you’d ha* done it.” These reflections 
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vrere toe much for the g’ood oJd man. He raised Sam’s tumbler to bi$ 
lips, and drank off the contents. • 

“ Wofc’s the matter now ? ” said Sam. 

“Hev’r mind, Sammy,” replied Mr. Weller. “It’ll be a wery 
agonisin’ trial to me at my time of life ; but I’m pretty tongh, that’s 
vim consolation, as the wery old turkey remarked ven the farmer said 
he wos afeered ho should be obliged to kill him for the London market.*^ 

“ Wot ’ll be a trial ? ” inquired Sam. 

“To see you married, Sammy; to see you a deluded wictim, and 
thinkin’ in your innocence that it’s all wery capital,” replied Mr. Weller. 
“ It’s a dreadful trial to a father’s fcelin’s, that ’ere, Sammy.” 

“Nonsense !” said Sam. “I ain’t a-goin’ to get married, don’t yon 
fret yourself about that : I know you’re a judge of these things. Order 
in your pipe, and I’ll read you the letter — there ! ” 

We cannot distinctly say whether it was the prospect of the pipe, or 
the consolatory reflection that a fatal disjDosition to get married ran in 
the family, and couldn’t bo helped, which calmed Mr. Weller’s feelings, 
and caused his grief to subside. Wo should be rather disposed to say 
that the result was attained by combining the two sources of consolation, 
for ho repeated the second in a low tone very frequently, ringing the 
bell, meanwhile, to order in the first. He then divested himself of hia 
u])per coat ; and, lighting the pipe, and placing himself in front of tlio 
lire with his back towards it, so that he could feed its full heat, and 
recline against the mantelpiece at the same time, turned towards Sam, 
and, with a countenance greatly mollified by the softening influence of 
tobacco, requested him to “ fire away.” 

Sfiin dipped liis pen into the ink to be ready for any corrections, and 
began with a very theatrical air — 

“ ‘ Lovely ’ ” 

“ Stop#” said Mr. Weller, ringing the bell. " A double glass of the 
inwariable, my dear.” 

“ Very well, sir,” replied the girl, who with great quickness appeared, 
vanished, returned, and disappeared. 

“They seem to know your ways here,” observed Sam. 

“ Yes,” rejilied his father, “ I’ve been here before in my time. Go 
on, Sammy.” 

“ ‘ Lovely creetur,’ ” repeated Sam. 

“ ’Tain’t in poetry, is it ? ” interposed the father. 

“Ho, no,” replied Sam. 

“ Wery glad to hear it,” said Mr. Weller. “ Poetry’s unnat’ral ; no^ 
man ever talked in poetry *cept a beadle on boxin’-day, or Warren’s 
blackin’, or Rowland’s oil, or some of them low fellows. Never you let 
yourself down to talk poetry, my boy. Begin again, Sammy.” 

Mr. Weller resumed his pipe with critical solemnity ; and Sam onco 
more commenced, and read as follows : — 

“ ‘ Lovely crectur i feel myself a dammed * ” 

“That ain’t proper,” said Mr. Weller, taking his pipe from his 
mouth. 

“ No, it ain’t ' dammed,* ’* observed Sam, holding the letter up 
to the light ; “ it’s ‘ shamed ; ’ there’s a blot there. * I feel myself 
ashamed.* ” 

“Wery good,” said Mr. Weller. “Go on.” 

■ “ ‘ Feol myself ashamed, and completely cir * I forget wot this 

here word is,” said Sam, scratching his head wdth the pen, ii vain 
attempts to remember. 
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“ Why don’t yon look at it, then ?” inquired Mr. Weller. 

“ So I a-lookin’ at it,*’ rcjilied Sam ; ** but there’s another blot. 
Here’s a ‘ c,’ and a ‘ i,’ and a ‘ d.* ” 

“ ‘ Circumwented,’ ])’rhapa,” suggested Mr. Weller. 

“ No, it ain’t that,” said Sam. “ ‘ Circumscribed ; * that’s it ! ” 

“ That ain’t as good a word as ‘ circumwented,* Sammy,” said Mr.Weller 
gravely. 

“ Think not ? ” said Sam. 

“ Nothin’ like it,” replied liis father. 

“ But don’t you think it means more ?” inquired Sam. 

“Veil, p’rhaps it’s a more tenderer w’ord,” said Mr. Weller, after a 
few moments’ reflection. “ Go on, Sammy.” 

“ ‘ Feel myself ashamed and completely circumscribed in a dressin’ 
of you, for you are a nice girl, and nothin’ but it.’ ” 

“ That’s a wery pretty souliment,” said the elder Mr. Weller, 
removing his pipe to make way for the remark. 

“ Yes, I think it is ray t her good,” observed Sam, highly flattered. 

“ Wot I like in that ’ere style of writin’,” said the elder Mr. Weller, 
is, that there ain’t no callin’ names in it — no Wenuses, nor nothin’ o’ 
that kind. Wot’s the good o’ callin’ a young ’ooman a Wenus or a 
■angel, Sammy ? ” 

“Ah ! what, indeed ” replied Sam. 

“You might jist as veil call her a griffin, or a unicorn, or a king’s 
arms at onci*, which is wery well known to be a col-lection o’ fabulous 
animals,” added Mr. Weller. 

“ Just as well,” replied Sain. 

“Drive on, Sammy,” said Mr. Weller. 

Sam complied with the leijue.st, and ])rocccdod as follows,* his father 
•continuing to smoke, with a mi.xed expression of wisdom and complacency 
which was particularly edifying. 

“ * Afore I see you, 1 thought all women was alike.’ ” 

“ So they are,” observed the elder Mr. Weller parenthetically. 

‘ But now,’ ” continued Sam, “ ‘ now I find what a reg’lar soft- 
headed, inkrccVlous turnip I must ha’ been ; for there ain’t nobody like 
you, though £ like you better than nothin’ at all.’ I thought it best to 
make that rayther strong,” said Sam, looking up. 

Mr. Weller nodded ajiproviugly, and Sam resumed ; — 

“ ‘ So I take the ])rivilidgo of the day, Mary, my dear — as the 
gcn’lern’n in difliculties did, veil he valkcd out of a Sunday — to tell you 
that the first and only time T sec you your likeness was took on my hart 
in much quicker time and brighter colours than ever a likeness was taken 
by the profeel machcen (wich praps you may have heerd on Mary my 
dear) altlio it docs fiiii.sh a portrait and put the fiame and glass on 
complete with a hook at the cud to hang it up by, and all in two minutes 
and a quarter.’ ” 

“ I am afeered that werges on the poetical, Sammy,” said Mr. Weller 
dubiously. 

“No, it d<»n’t,” replied Sam, reading on very quickly to avoid 
contesting the point. 

“ ‘ Except of me INfary my clear as your walentinc and think over what 
. I’ve said. My dear Mary I wdll now conclude.’ That’s all,” said Sam. 

“ That’s rayther a sudden pull up ; ain’t it, Sammy ? ” inquired 
Mr. Weller. „ 

“ Not a bit on it,” said Sam. “ She*ll vish there wos more, and that’s 
the great art o’ letter- writin’.” 
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** Well,” said Mr. Weller, “ there’s somethin* in that ; and I wish 
your mother-in-law *ud only conduct her conwersation f)n the same 
gen-tecl principle. Ain’t yon a-goin* to sign it ? ” 

“ That’s the difficulty,” said Sam. “ I don’t know what to sign it.” 

“ Sign it ‘ Veller,’ ” said tho oldest surviving proprietor of that name. 

“ Won’t do,” said Sam. “ Never sign a walentino with yonr own 
name.” 

‘•Sign it ‘Pickvick,* then” said Mr. Weller; “it’s a wery good 
name, and a easy ono to spell.” 

“ The wery thiug! I could end with a werso ; what do yon think ? ” 

“I don’t like it, Sam,” rejoined Mr. Weller. “I never know’d a 
respectable coachman as wrote poetry, *cept ono, as made an affectin’ 
copy o’ worses the night afore ho wos hung for a highway robbery ; 
and he wos only a Camborvell man ; so even tliat’s no rule.” 

But Sam was not to be dissuaded frtmi the poetical idea that had 
occurred to him, so ho signed tho letter — 

“ Your love-aick 
Pickwick.*’ 

And, having folded it in a very intricate manner, squeezed a down-hill 
direction in ono corner — “ To Mary, House-maid, at Mr. Nupkins’s 
Mayor’s, Ipswich, Suffolk,” — and put it into Jiis pocket, wafered, and 
ready for the General Post. 

To the last, Sam remains devotedly attached to his master ; 
and when ^Ir. Tickwiek gives up his ramhles, retires from active 
life and settles down at Dulwich, lie goes willi him, determined 
to remain single, and to stick by him and make liim comfort- 
able, ^^vages or no vages, notice or no notice, board or no 
board, lodgin’ or no lodgin’.” 

Sam Weller kept his woi-d, and remained unmarried for two years. 
Tho old housekeeper dying at tJie end of that time, Mr. Pickwick 
promoted Mary to the situation, on condition of her marrying Mr. 
Weller at once, which slio did without a murmur. From the circum. 
stance of two sturdy little boys having been repeatedly seen at the 
gate of the back garden, wo have reason to suppose that Sam has some 
family, 

(Cli. X., xiL, xiii., xv., xvi., xviii.-xx., xxii.-xxviii., xxx.— 
XXXV., xxxvi.-xlviii., l.-lii., Iv.-lvii.) /See Joe (the iat Boy), 
Pickwick (Samuel), Weller (Tony). 

WELLER, TONY. Pather to Samii(3l Weller ; one of the old 
plethoric, mottled-faced, great-coated, many-waistcoated stage- 
coachmen that nourished in England before tho advent of 
railways. Being a widower, and tlierefore feeling rather 
lonely at times, he is inveigled by a huxoiii Avidow, wlio keeps 
a public-house, into marryiiig again. Eather and son, who 
have not seen each other for some time, accidentally meet one 
day at a tavern Avhere Sam is taking some refreshment with 
his master, ]Mi\ Pickwick. 
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A hoaree voice, like some stooge effort of ventriloquism, emerged 
from beneat];. the capacious shaAvls which muffled his throat and chest, 
and slowly uttered these sounds, “ Wy, Sammy ! ” 

“ Who*s that, Sam ? ” inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

“Why, I wouldn’t ha* bolioved it, sir!” replied Mr. Weller, with 
astonished eyes. “ It’s the old ’iin.” 

“ Old one ? ” said Mr. Pickwick. “ \Vhat old one ? ” 

“ My father, sir,” replied Mr. Weller. “ How are you, my ancient?” 
And ■wdth this beautiful ebullition of filial affection, IWr. Welloi- made 
room on the seat beside him for the stout man, who advanced, pipe in 
mouth and pot in hand, to greet him. 

“ Wy, Sammy,” said the father, “ I han’t seen you for two years and 
better.” 

“ No more you have, old codger,” replied the son. “ How’s mother- 
in-law ? *• 

“ Wy, I’ll tell you what, Sammy,” said Mr. Weller, senior, with much 
solemnity in his maimer, “there never was a nicer woman as a widder 
than that ’ore second wentur o* mine. A sweet creotur slie was, 
Sammy; and all I can say on her now is, that as she was such an 
uncommon pleasant widder, it’s a great pity she ever changed her con- 
dition. She don’t act as a vife, Sammy.” 

“ Don’t she, though ? ” inquired Mr. Weller, junior. 

The elder Weller shook his head as he replied with a sigh, “I’ve done 
it once too often, Sammy — I’ve done it once too often. Take example by 
your father, my boy, and be wery careful o’ widdors all your life, ’specially 
if they’ve kept a public-house, Sammy.” And, having delivered this 
parental advice with great pathos, Mr. Weller, senior, retiUod his pipe 
from a tin box he carried in his pocket, and lighting his fresh pipe 
from the ashes of the old one, commenced smoking at a great rate. 

Shortly after this, ]\rr. "Welhjr meets his son again, wlien a 
more extended conversation ensues. 

“ That ’ere your governor’s luggage, Sammy ? ” inquired Mr. Weller, 
senior, of his affectionate son, as he entered the yard of Tlie Hull Jnn, 
Whitechapel, wifli a travelling-bag and a small j)r>rtmaiitcau. 

“ You might ha’ made a worscr guess than that, old feller, ” replied 
Mr. Weller, tlic younger, setting down his burden in the yard, and sitting 
himself down upon it afteiwards. “ The governor his-self ’ll be down 
here presently.” 

“He’s a-cabbin’ it, I suppose ?” said the father. 

“Yes, he’s a havin’ two mile o’ danger at eightpence,” responded 
the son. “ IFow’s motlirr-in-law this morniii’ ? ” 

“Queer, Sammy, queer,” replied the elder Mr. Weller, with im- 
pressive solemnity. “She’s been gettin’ rayther in the ISlothodistica] 
order lately, Sammy; and she’s uncommouly pious to be sure. She’s 
too good a creetiir for me, Sammy ; 1 feel f don’t deserve her.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Samuel, “♦hat’s wery self-douyiu’ o’ you.” 

“Wery,” replied his jiartmt, with a sigh. “She’s got liold o’ some 
invention for grown-up people being born again, Sammy — the new birth, 
I think they calls it. 1 should wery much like to sec tliat system in 
haction, Sammy. I should weiy much like to sec your mother-in-law 
born again. Wouldn’t I put her out to nurse ! ” 

“What do you think them women does t’other day,” continued 
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Mr. Weller, after a short panse, during which he had significantly struck 
the side of his nose with his forefinger some half-dozen times j “ what do 
you think they does t’other day, Sammy ? ” 

“ Don’t know,” replied Sam ; “ what ? ” 

“ Goes and gets up a grand tea-drinkin* for a feller they calls their 
shepherd,” said Mr. Weller. “ I was a-standing starin’ in at the pictur- 
sljop down at our place, when I sees a little bill about it : ‘ Tickets 
half-a-crown. All applications to be made to the committee. Secretary, 
Mrs. Weller; * and wlion I got home, there was the committee a-sittin^ 
in our back-parlour. Fourteen women; I wish you could ha’ heard ’em, 
Sammy ! There they was, a-passin’ resolutions, and wotin* supplies, 
and all sorts o’ games. Well, what with your mothcr-in-law a-'worrying 
me to go, and what with my looking for’ard to seein’ some queer starts 
if I did, I put my name down for a ticket. At six o’clock on the Friday 
evenin’ I dresses myself out wery smart, and off I goes with the old 
’ooman ; and up wo walks into a fust floor whore there was tea-things 
for thirty, and a whole lot o’ women as begins wdiisperin’ to one another, 
and lookin’ at mo as if they’d never seen ray t her a stout gon’l’m’n of 
eight-and-tifty afore. By-and-by there comes a great bustle downstairs; 
and a lanky chap with a red nose and white neckcloth rushes up, and 
sings out, ‘ Uerc^’s the shepherd a-coming to wisit his faithful flock ! ’ 
and in comes a fat chap in black, vith a great wliite face, a-smilin’ avay 
like clock-work. Such goiu’s on, Sammy ! ‘ The kiss of peace,’ says 

the sh(‘pherd, and tlieu ho kissed the women all round ; and ven he’d 
done, the man with the red nose began. I was just a-thinkin’ whether 
1 hadn’t better begin too — ’specially as there was a wory nice lady 
a-sittin* next me — ven in comes the tea, and your mother-in-law, as had 
been makiu’ the kettle boil downstairs. At it they went, tooth and nail. 
Such a precious loud hymn, Sammy, while the tea was a-brewin* ! such 
a grace J» such catiu’ and drinkin’ ! I wash you could ha* scon tho 
shei)herd walkin’ into the ham and muflins. I nov'or see such a chap to 
eat and drink — never ! The red-nosed man warn’t by no means tho 
sort of person you’d like to grub by contract ; but he was nothin* to the 
slicpherd. Well, arter tho tea w.as over, they sang another hymn, and 
then the shepherd began to ])reacli; and wery well he did it, consideriu* 
liow licavy tliem mullins must have lied on his chest. Presently ho pulls 
up all of a sudden, aud hollers out, ‘ Where is the sinner? where is the 
mis’rable sinner ? ’ upon which all the women looked at me, and began 
to groan as if they was dyiu*. I thought it was rather sing’lnr; but, 
hows’ever, I says nothing. Presently ho pnlls up again, and, lookin’ 
wery hard at im‘, says, ‘ Wliere is the sinner ? where is the mis’rablo 
sinner?’ and all the women groans again, ten times louder than afore. 
1 got rather wild at this; so 1 takes a stej) or two for’ard, and says, 
‘ JViy friend,’ says I, ‘ did you apply that ’ere obserwation to mo ? * 
’Stead of beggiii’ my pardon, as any gen’l’m’n would ha’ done, he got 
niore abusive than ever, called me a wessel, Sammy-i-a wcssel of wrath, 
and all sorts o’ names. So, my blood being rcg’larly up, I first gave him 
two or thr(‘o for himself, and thou two or three more to hand over to tho 
man with tiic red nose, and walked off. I wish you could ha’ heard how 
the women screamed, Sammy, ven they picked up tho shepherd from 
under the table.” 

I (Cli. XX., xxii., xxiii., xxvii., xxxiii., xxxiv., xliii., xlv., liL, 
Ivi. jScc Pickwick (Samuel) and AVeller (Samuel). 
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WELLERy^MRS. SUSAN, Wife of Mr. Tony Weller, formerly 
Mrs. Clarke. (Ch. xxvii., xlv.) See Weller (Samuel) and 
Weller (Toxt). 

WIIIFFERS. A footman at Bath. (Ch. xxxvii.) 

WICKS, MR, Clerk in office of Dodson and Fogg. (Ch. xx.) 

WILKINS, Gardener to Captain Boldwig. (Ch. xix.) 

WINKLE, MR, SENIOR, Father of mthaniel Winkle; an 
old wharfinger at Birmingham, and a thorough man of busi- 
ness, having the most methodical habits, and never committing 
himself hastily in any affair. He is greatly displeased at his 
soifs marriage to !Miss Arabella Allen, but finally forgives 
him, and admits that the lady is “a very charming little 
daughter-in-law, after all.*' (Ch. 1., Ivi.) 

WINKLE, NAI'HANIEL, A member of the Corresponding 
Society of the Pickwick Club, and a cockney pretender to 
sporting skill. (Ch. i.-v., vii., ix., xi.-xiii., xv., xviiL, xix., 
xxiv.-xxvi., xxviii., xxx.-xxxii., xxxiv.-xxxvi., xxxviii., 
xxxix., xliv., xlvii., liv., Ivi., Ivii.) 

WITIIERFIELD, MISS, A middle-aged lady, affianced to 
Mr. Magnus. (Ch. xxii., xxiv.) See Magnus, Pethu. 

WUGSBY, MRS, COLONEL, A fashionable lady whom 
Mr. Pickwick meets at Bath. (Ch. xxxv., xxxvi.) 

ZEPHYR, THE, Sec jMivins, Ma 


PRINCIPAL INCIDENTS. 


Chapter I. Mooting of tho Pickwick Club; Mr. Blotton calls Mr. 
Pickwick a “humbug” in a “Pickwickian sense.” — II. The Pick- 
wickians get into trouble with a cabman at tlie Golden Cross 
Inn; thev meet Mr. Alfred Jingle; tho journey to Rochester; after 
supper at The Bull Inn, Mr. Tupinau and Mr. Jinglo attend the ball, 
Mr. Jinglo wearirng Mr. Winkle’s coat ; Mr. Jingle excites the jealousy 
of Dr. Slammer, who challenges Mr. W'iiiklo in consequence; the 
duel, which is intermitted by Dr. Slammer discovering that Mr. 
Winkle is “not the man.” — ^III. Dismal Jemmy relates “Tho Stroller’s 
Tale Dr. Slammer recognises Mr. Jinglo. — IV. The military review 
at Rochester; meeting with Mr. Wardle and his party. — ^V. Tho 
drive to Dingloy Dell; Mr. Winkle, dismounting, is unable to re- 
mount; and, Mr. Pickwick going to his assistance, his horse runs 
away, leaving the Pickwickiaus to walk the rest of the wav. — VI. The 
party at Mr. Wardle’s; the clergyman recites “The Ivy Green” 
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and relates “The Convict’s Return.” — ^VII. Mr. Winkle attempts to 
shoot the rooks, and wounds Mr. Tiipman; the cricket-match at 
jVIuggleton, and the dinner which followed. — VITI. Mr. Tupman 
proposes to Miss Rachael, and is discovered by the fat boy; Joe, 
relating the discovery to old Mrs. Wardlc, is overheard by Mr. Jingle, 
who determines to supersede Mr. Tupman in the spinster’s affections 
— IX. Finding his arts successful, he elopes with her; Mr. Wardlo 
and Mr. Pickwick follow, and arc just on the point of overtaking the 
fugitives, when their carriage breaks down. — X. Sam Weller’s first 
appearance as “boots” at The White Hart Inn; his account of his 
father’s marriage ; Mr. Wardle questions Sam, and finds that Jingle and 
Miss Rachael are at the White Hart; Mr. Jingle is bought off, and the 
lady returns with her brother. — XI. The disa])pearance of Mr. Tupman, 
and the journey of Pickwick, Snodgrass, and Winkle in search of him ; 
Mr. Pickwick discovers the stone wuth the famous inscription; 
tljo madman’s manuscript; the discussion occasioned among the learned 
societies by Mr. Pickwick’s discovery. — XII. Mr. Pickwick, informing 
Mrs. Harden of his determination to employ a valet, finds himself in an 
awkward situation, in whicii he is discovered by his friends ; Mr. Pickvirick 
engtiges Sam Weller as his valet. — Xlll. Some account of Eatanswill, 
and the rival factions of the Huffs and Blues ; Mr. Porker explains how 
ai\ election is managed, and introduces the Pickwickians to Mr. Pott, 
editor of The Gazette^ who invites Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Winkle to 
his house ; Sam Weller relates to his master some tricks of the election; 
speeclies of the rival candidates, and su.’cess of the Hon. Samuel Slumkey. 
— XIV. “The Hagmau’s Story.” — XV. Mr. Leo Hunter waits upon 
Mr. Pickwick, and invites him and his friends to a f6te charnp^trCi to be 
given by Mrs. Leo Hunter ; dispute and reconciliation of Mr. Pickwick 
and Mr. Tupman; the fancy ball at Mrs. TTunlcr’s, and re-appcarance 
of AlfretVIinglo as Mr. Charles Fitz-Marslmll ; n'cognising Mr. Pickwick, 
ho suddenly departs, and is followed by Mr. Pickwick and Sam to The 
Angel, and Bury St. Edmunds. — XYl. Sam gives Mr. Pickwick some 
account of his bringing up; Sam discovers Mr. Job Trotter, who reveals 
the plans of Mr. Charles Fitz-Marshall for eloping with a young lady 
from the boarding-school ; Mr. Pickwick’s adventuro in the boarding- 
school ; ho is relieved from Lis unpleasant situation by the appearance 
of Mr. Wardlo and Mr. Trundle.— XVll. Mr. Pickwick reads to Mr. 
Wardle the “ Story of the Pariah Clerk.” — XVllI. Mr. Pott, having his 
jealousy of Mr. Winkle excited by an article in 27m Independent^ 
donouTices that gentleman, wheivnp''n a scene ensues, ending in the 
departure of Mr. Winkle; Messrs. Winkle, Snodgrass, and Tupman join 
IMr. Pickwick at The Angel, at Bury St. Etimiiiids ; Mr. Pickwick receives 
a letter from Messrs. Dodson and hV»gg, informing him of Mrs. Bardell’s 
action for breach of promise. — XJX. Account of the shooting- party and 
the extraordinary skill of Messrs. I'lipuian and Winkle ; Sam Weller 
explains the mysteries of “weal pie;” Mr. Pickwick, having imbibed 
punch very freely, falls asleep in a wlieelbarrow, and is h'ft alone while 
the j>arty continue their sport; ho is discovered by Ctqitain Boklwig, 
who orders him to bo wheeled off to the pound, from wliicli lie is rescued 
by Mr. Wardlc and Sam Weller. — XX. Mr. Pickwick and Sam visit the 
olHcc of Dodson and Fogg, after which they call at a tavern, wdierc Sam 
tinexpoctcdly encounters his father; from him they learn that Jingle 
4 , and Job Trotter are at Ipswich, and Mr. Pickwick decides to seek them 
there at once; Mr. Pickwick finds Mr. Lowten at the head of a convivial 
parly at The Magjiie and Stump, and is invited to join them. — XXI. Jack 
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Bamber relates some stories about Gray’s Inn, and also “ A Tale of a 
Queer Clients* — XXII. Mr. Pickwick, going to Ipswich, meets Mr. Peter 
Magnus, going to tho same place, and learns from that gentleman his 
object in visiting that city ; Mr. Pickwick, retiring for the night, leaves 
his watch upon tho table, and, returning to seek it, loses his way, and 
gets into the wrong room, which proves to be tho chamber of a middle- 
aged lady. — ^XXIII. Sam Weller unexpectedly encounters Mr. Job 
Trotter, and begins his return-match. — XXIV. Mr. jMagnus introduces 
Mr. Pickwick to his betrothed, and is astonished at their behaviour ; Miss 
Witherfield waits upon George Nujikins, Esq., and enters a complaint 
against Mr. Pickwick, in consequence of which that gentleman and 
Mr. Tiipman aro arrested, and, in attempting a rescue, Sam Weller and 
the other Pickwickians share tho same fate. — XXV. The trial before 
George Niipldns, Esq., which is brought to an unexpected termination 
by Mr. Pickwick exposing Mr. Alfred Jingle and his designs; Mr. Weller 
also exposes Job Trotter; the first passage of Mr. Weller’s first love. — 
XXVI. Sam visits Mrs. Bardcll, and assists in a conversation which 
throws some light on tho action of Bardell v. Pickwick. — XXVII. Sam 
goes to Dorking, and makes tho acquaintance of his mother-in-law and 
tho Rev. Mr. Stiggins, and also has an interview with Mr. Weller, senior. 
— XXVIII. The J’ickwickians and Sam Weller go to Dingley Dell, and 
attend the wedding of JMr. Trundle and Miss Isabella Wardlc; Mr. 
Pickwick speaks at the wedding-breakfast, and dances with old ^Irs. 
Wardle in the evening; Mr. Wardlo sings a “Christmas Carol.” — 
XXIX. Mr. Wardle relates “Tho Story of tho Goblins who stole a 
Sexton.” — XXX. Tho Pickwickians make the acquaintance of Mr. Ren 
Allen and Mr. Bob Sawyer; Mr. Winkle exhibits his skill in the accom- 
plishment of skating ; Mr. Pickwick’s fall through the ice, and rescue ; 
bre.aking np of the party. — XXXT. Mr. Jack.son, of the house of Dod.son and 
Fogg, subpoenas tho friends and servants of Mr. Pickwick; Mr.tPickwick 
and Sam go to Mr. Perker’s, Sam relating on the way tho mysterious 
disappearance of a respectable tradesman • Mr. Perkcr informs Mr. 
Pickw'ick that he has retained Serjeant Snnbbin as his advocate, and is 
amazed at Mr. Pickwick’s determination to see that eminent personage; 
Mr. Pickwick’s interview with Serje.ant Snnbbin, in which they are 
joined by Mr. Phnnky. — XXXTI. Mr. Bob Sawyer, proposing to give a 
bachelor party, has some trouble with his landlady ; the party, getting 
noisy, aro ordered out by Mrs. Raddle. — XXXlil. Mr. Sam Weller, 
going to meet his fsdhor at Tho Blue Boar, has his attention attracted by 
a valentine in a sIio[).window, and, purchasing paper and pens, ho 
indites a valentine to Mary, Trvhicli Mr. Weller, senior, criticises and 
approves ; IMr. Weller mid Sam attend the meeting of the Brick Lane 
Branch of tho T’niiod Grand Junction Ebenezer Total Abstinence 
Association ; Mr. Stiggins also attends in a state which astonishes the 
members, and causes tlie dispersion of the meeting. — XXXIV. Com- 
mencement of the memorable trial, Rnrdrll r. Pickwick; dramatic effect 
of Mrs. Bardell’s appearance ; address of Serjeant Buzfnz, followed by 
the examination of the ■wilnesK s, and the important testimony of Sam 
Weller; verdict for the plaintiff. — ^XXXV. The Pickwickians, going to 
Bath, make the acquaintance of Captain Dowlcr, also of Angelo Cyrus 
Bantam, Esq., M.C. ; Sam goc.s on an errand, to Queen Square, and 
meets a resplendent footman ; tho ball-night in the assembly-room 
at Bath, where Mr. Pickwick does himself no credit at cards.^ — < 
XXXVT. Mr. JMckwick takes lodgings for himself and friends in the 
Royal Crescent ; he finds the “ True Legend of Prince Bladud ; ” Mr. 
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Dowlor, sitting up for his wife, who has gone to a party, falls asloop; 
on her return in a sedan-chair, Mr. Winkle is the first person aroused, 
and he proceeds, in dressing-gown and slippers, to open the door, when 
it is blown to beliiud him, and ho rushes into the sedan-chair ; exciting 
chase of Mr. Winkle by Mr. Dowler. — XXXVII. Sam Weller receives an 
invitation to a “friendly swarry” by the Bath footmen, which ho attends 
under the patronage of Mr. John Snuiukcr; Mr. Pickwick relates to 
Sam the story of Mr. Winkle’s flight, and commissions him to And and 
bring him back. — XXXVIII. Mr. Winkle, having fled to Bristol, un- 
expectedly finds himself in the presence of Mr. Bob Sawyer and Mr. Ben 
Allen ; Mr. Allen explains to Mr. Winkle his intentions in regard to his 
sister Arabella; Mr. Winkle, returning to his hotel, is greatly astonished 
to find Mr. Dowlor; mutual explanation and reconciliation. — XXXIX. Sam 
Weller appears, and undortako.s to find Miss Arabella Allen; his un- 
expected meeting with the pretty housemaid, through w'hom he finds 
and has an interview with Miss Allen; Mr. Pickwick arranges and 
assists at a meeting between Mr. Winkle and Miss Arabella, and casts 
new light on the studies of a scientific gentleman. — XL. Mr. Pickwick 
is arrested; Mr. Perker \’i sits him, but is unable to induce him to pay 
the damages adjudged, and Mr. Pickwick is carried to the Fleet. — 
Xlil. Sam relates the story of the Chancery prisoner; Mr. Pickwick 
makes the acquaintance of Messrs. Mivins and Smangle. — XLII. Mr. 
iS mangle’s attempt to got possession of Mr. Pickwicic’s linen is frustrated 
by Sam Weller ; Mr. Pickwick is “ chummed” upon No. 27 in the third, 
and takes possession of his (piartcrs, but finding his presence dis- 
agrc.'ablc to his chums, and learning that he can live elsewhere, he hires 
a room in the coffee-house flight ; he visits the poor side of the prison, 
and encounters Mr. Alfred Jingle and Mr. Job Trotter; Mr. Pickwick 
dismisses Sam. — XLllI. Sam arranges with his father a little plan, by 
whicli 1;«E3 gets himself arrest(‘d and sent to the Fleet as a prisoner, 
in which character ho astonishes Mr. Pickwick. — XLIV. Sam relates 
to his master the story of the man “as killed hisself on principle;” 
ho makes the acquaintance of his chum, the cobbler; Mr. Pickwick 
is visited by Messrs. Tupmau, Snodgrass, and Winkle ; death of the 
Chancery prisoner. — XLV. »Sam WoUcr is visited by his father, his 
mother-in-law, and the sh('pherd; ho is overwhelmed with astonishment 
at encountering Mr. Job Trotter; Mr. Trotter introduces Mr. Pickwick 
and IHam to a “ whistling-shop.” — XLVI. Mrs. Bardell is visited by 
some friends, with whom an<l her lodger she goes to The Spaniard Tea 
Cardens; their tea-pai’ty is iuterruptod by Mr. Jackson, of Dodson 
and Fogg’s, by whom Mrs. Bardell is carried to tho Fleet, in execu- 
tion for costs in the case of Bardell v. Pickwick. — XL VI I. Mr. Perker, 
having received notice, of this from Sam, visits Mr. Pickwick ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Winklo appear, to confess tlunr marriago ; Mr. Snodgrass and Mr. 
Tupmau also arrive; and Mr. Piekwdek finally yields to their united 
appeals, and consents to release himself from prison. — XLVIII. Mr. Bob 
Sawyer and Mr. Ben Allen, discussing tho prospects, business and 
matrimonial, of tho former, are visited by an aunt of tho latter, also by 
Mr. Pickwick and Sam ; Mr. Pickwick’s explanation reconciles all parties 
to tho marriago of Miss Allen with Mr. VV^iiiklo; Mr. Pickwick agaiu 
meets tho oiio-eycd bagman. — XLTX. Ho relates “ Tho Story of his 
Uncle.” — L. Mr. Pickwick having arraiigcd vritli Mr. Bou Allen to 
accompany him to Birmingham, to explain matters to tho older Mr. 

inkle, is surprised at Mr. Sawyer’s determination to go with them; 
humorous conduct of that gentleman on tho journey j the three visit 
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Mr. Winkle, senior; imfavonrablo result of the interview. — LI. The 
party returning to London, stop at The Saracen's Head, Towccster, where 
they find Mr. Pott ; arrival of Mr. Slnrk, and desperate encounter of the 
rival editors. — LIT. Sam receives nows of the death of his mother-in- 
law, and goes to Dorking to see his father; Mr. Stiggins pays a visit of 
sympathy to tlio widower, by whom he is kicked out of doors, and 
ducked in the horse-trough. — LIIl. Mr. Pickwick calls to consult Mr. 
Porker on Mr. Winkle’s affairs, and meets Mr. Jingle and Job Trotter, 
who finally take their leave of him and of the reader ; Mr. Pickwick 
gives Messrs. Dodson and Fogg his opinion of their cliaracter. — LIV. 
l^he fat boy announces the arrival of his master ; Mr. Wardle astonishes 
Mr. Pickwick with the story of the attachment of Mr. Snodgrass and 
Miss Emily Wardle ; !Mr. Snodgrass, visiting Miss Emily, is discovered 
by the fat boy, who is bribed to keep the secret ; Mr. Wardle and his 
party returning earlier than expected, Mr. Snodgrass conceals himself in 
an inner room, from which he is unable to escape; iinaccoimtablo 
behaviour of Joe, which is explained by the appearance of Mr. Snodgrass, 
and his story. — LV. [Mr. Weller, advised by Sam, has his late wife’s will 
probated, and sells his share in the funds, through the aid of Wilkins 
Flasher, Esq. — LVI. jMr. Weller, senior, consigns his property into the 
hands of Mr. Pickwick ; Mr. Pickwick advises Sam, wdth his father’s 
consent, to marry, but Sam stonily refuses to leavo his master; Mr. 
Winkle, senior, calls on his daughter-in-law, and becomes reconciled to 
his son’s marriage. — LVII. Mr. Pickwick announces the dissolution of 
the club; inarriago of Snodgrass and Emily Wardle, and subsequent 
history of the principal characters. 
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ADVENTURES OF OLIVER TWIST. 


The greater part of this tale was originally published during the years 
1837 and 1838, in ‘‘Bentley’s Magazine,” of which Mr. Dickens was at 
that time the editor. It was begun in the second number (for February, 
1837), and was illustrated by George Cruikshank. On its completion, it 
was issued in three volumes, by Mr. Bentley. 

In ‘‘ Oliver Twist ” Dickens assailed the abuses of the poor-law and 
workhouse system. Of his more general object in writing the work, 
he has himself given this account : — 

** I have yet to loam that a lesson of the purest good may not be 
drawn from the vilest evil. I have always believed this to bo a recog- 
nised and established truth, laid down by the greatest men the world has 
ever seen, constantly acted upon by the greatest and wisest natures, and 
confirmodUby the reason and experience of every thinking mind. I saw 
no I’eason, when I wrote this book, why the dregs of life, so long as their 
H\)ccch did not offend the car, should not serve the purpose of a moral, 
at least as well as its froth and cream. Nor did I doubt that there lay 
fostei ingin Saint Giles’s as good materials towards the truth as any to he 
found in Saint James’s. 

” In this spirit, wJicn I w ished to show in little Oliver the principle 
of good surviving through every adverse circumstance, and triumphing at 
last; and when I considered among wdiat companions I could try him best, 
having regard to that kind of men into whose hands he would most naturally 
fall — I bethought myself of those who figure in these volumes. When I 
came to discuss the subject more maturely with myself, I saw many 
strong reasons for pursuing the course to which I was inclined. I hafi 
i(?ad of thieves by scores — seductive fellow's (amiable for the most part), 
faultless in dress, plump in pocket, choice in liorso-flcsh, bold in bearing, 
fortunate in gallautvy, great at a song, a bottle, pack of cards, or dice- 
hox, and fit companions for the bravest ; but I had never met (except in 
Hogarth) with the miserable reality. It appeared to me that to draw a 
knot of such associates iii crime as really do exist ; to paint thorn in all 
Hieir deformity, in all their wretchedness, in all the sipialid poverty of 
Iheir lives; to show them as they really aro, for ever skulking uneasily 
tlirough the dirtiest paths of life, with the great, black, ghastly gallows 
closing up their prospect, turn them where they may — ^it appeared to me 
Jliat to do this would bo to attempt a something w'hich was greatly 
1‘oeded, and which would be a service to society. And therefore I did it 
as » best could.” 
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CHARACTERS INTRODUCED. 


ANNY, A pauper. (Cli. xxiv., li.) 

ARTFUL DODGER^ THE. Dawkins, John. 

BARNEY, A villainous young Jew, with a chronic catarrh, 
employed at The Three Cripples Inn, Little Saffron Hill. 
(Ch. XV., xxii., xlii., xlv.) 

BATES, CHARLEY, A thief ; one of Fagin\s “apprentices.” 
(Ch. ix., X., xii., xiii., xvi., xviii., xxv.) See Dawkins, John, 

BAYTON, One of the poor of the parish. (Ch. v.) 

BECKY, TJarmaid at The Red Lion Inn. (Ch. xxi.) 

BEDWIN, MRS, Mr. Bro willow's housckeei)er. (Ch. xii., 
xiv., xvii., xii., li.) 

BET, or BETSY, A thief in Fagin's service, and a companion 
of Nancy. (Ch. ix., xiii., xvi., xviii.) See Sikes, Bill. 

BILL, A grave-digger. (Ch. v.) 

BLATHERS and DUFF, Bow Street officers. (Ch. xxxi.) 

BOLTER, MORRIS. See Claypole, Noah. 

BRITTLES, A servant at IMrs. Maylie's. (Ch. xxviii., xxx., 
xxxi., liii.) See Giles, ^Ir. 

BROWNLOW, MR, A benevolent old gentleman, wlio takes 
Oliver into his house and treats him kindly. (Ch. x.-xii., 
xvi., xii., xlvi., xlix., li.-liii.) See Fang (Mr.), Fagin, 
Monks. 

BULTJ S-EYE. Bill Sikes's dog. (Ch. xiii., xv., xvi., xix., 
xxxix., xlviii., 1.) See Sikes, Bill. 

BUMBLE, MR. A beadle puffed up with the insolence of 
office. He visits the branch workhouse whore Oliver Twist 
is “fanned,” and is received with great attention by Mrs. 
Mann, the matron. 

Mrs. Maiui ushered the beadle into a small parlour with a brick 
floor, placed a seat for him, and officioiisly deposited his cocked liafc 
and cane on the table before him, Mr. Bumble wiped from his fore- 
head the perspiration wliich his walk had engendered, glanced com- 
placently at the cocked hat, and smiled. Yes, ho smiled. Beadles 
are but men; and Mr. Bumble smiled. • 

“ Now, don’t you be offended at what I am a-going to say,” observed 
Mrs. Mann, with captivating sweetness. “ You’ve had a long walk, you 
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know, or I wouldn’t mention it. Kow, will fon take a little drop of 
Bomethink, Mr. Bumble ? ** . 

“ Not a drop, not a drop,” said Mr. Bumble, waving bis right hand in 
a dignified but still placid manner. 

“ I think you will/* said Mrs. Mann, who had noticed the tone of the 
refusal, and the gesture that had accompanied it, “just a leetle drop, 
with a little cold water, and a lump of sugar.” 

Mr. Bumble coughed. 

“Now, just a lectio drop,” said Mrs. Mann persuasively. 

“ What is it ? ” inquired the beadle. 

“ Why, it’s what I*m obliged to keep a little of in the house, to put in 
the blessed infants* daffy when they ain’t well, Mr. Bumble,” replied 
liirs. Mann, as she opened a corner cupboard, and took down a bottle and 
glass. ” It*s gin.” 

“ Do you give the children daffy, Mrs. Mann ? ” inquired Bumble, 
following with his eyes the interesting process of mixing. 

“Ah, bless ’em! that I do, dear as it is,” replied the nurse. “I 
couldn’t see ’em suffer before my eyes, you know, sir.” 

“ No,” said Mr. Bumble, approvingly ; “ no, you could not. You are- 
a humane woman, Mrs. Mann.” (Hero she set down the glass.) “ I 
shall take an early opportunity of mentioning it to the Board, Mrs. 
Mann.” (He drew it towards him.) “ You fed as a mother, Mrs. Mann.” 
(Ho tf'irrod tho gin and water.) “ I — I drink your health with cheerful- 
ness, Mrs. Mann ; ” and ho swallowed half of it. 

“And now about business,” said the beadle, taking out a leathern 
pocket-book. “ Tho child that was half-baptised, Oliver Twist, is eight 
years old to-day.” 

“ Bless him ! ” interposed Mrs. Mann, inflaming her left eye with the 
corner of her apron. 

“And notwithstanding an offered reward of ten pound, which was 
afterward? increased to twenty ])onnd; notwithstanding the most siijjor- 
lative, and, I may say, supernat’ral exertions on tho part of this parish,” 
said Bumble, “ we have never been able to discover who is his father, or 
what was his mother’s settlement, name, or condition.” 

Mrs. Mann raised her hands in astonishment, but added, after a 
moment’s reflection, “ How conn's he to have any name at all, then ? ” 

The beadle drew himself up with great pride, and said, “ I in^ 
wented it.” 

“ You, Mr. Bumble ?” 

“ I, Mrs. Mann. Wo name our foundlin’s in alphabetical order. The 
last was a S — Swnbblo : I named him. This was a T — Twist : I named 
him. The next one ac comes will be Unwin, and the next Vilkins. I 
have got tho names ready made to tho end of tho alphabet, and all the 
way through it again, when wo come to Z.” 

“ Why, you’re quite a literary clmracter, sir,” said Mrs. Mann. 

“ Well, well,” said the beadle, evidently gratified with the compliment ; 
‘‘ perhaps I may be, perhaps I may be, Mrs. Mann.” Ho finished the 
gin and w'ater, and added, “Oliver being now too old to remain here, tho 
Board have determined to have him buck into tho house ; and I have 
come out myself to take him there ; so let mo see him at once.” 

Mrs. Corney being matron of the wor]vlions(i, and the death 
^f Mr. Slout, the master of the cstablislniiiJiit, being daily 
expected, Mr. Bumble, who stands next in the erdor of succea- 

H 
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sion, thinks it might he a good opportunity for “ a joining of 
hearts and housekeepings. ” W ith tliis idea in his mind, he pays 
the lady a visit, and, while she is out of the room for a few 
moments, counts the spoons, weighs the sugar-tongs, closely 
inspects the silver milk-pot, takes a mental inventory of the 
furniture, and makes himself acquainted with the contents of 
a chest of drawers. UjDon her return, after some hilling and 
cooing, she says “ the one little, little, little word ” he hegs to 
hear, and bashfully consents to hecoinc Mrs. Bumhle as soon as 
ever he pleases. But the course of Mr. Buinhle’s love does not 
run smooth after marriage ; for his wife turns out to he a 
thorough shrew. "When the first tiff occurs Mrs. Bumhle hursts 
into tears, hut they do not serve to soften the heart of Mr. 
Bumhle ; for ho smilingly hids her keep on. “ It opens the 
lungs,” he tells her, washes the countenance, exercises the 
eyes, and softens the temper : so cry away.” When, however, 
she changes her tactics, holdly flies at him, and gives him a 
sound and well-merited druhhing, he yields incontinently, and 
indulges in sad and solitary reflections. “ I sold myself,” he 
says, ** for six tea-spoons, a pair of sugar-tongs, and a milk-pot, 
with a small quantity of second-hand furniter, and twenty 
pound in money. I went very reasonable, cheap — dirt cheap.” 

This precious pair are afterwards guilty — first, of selling 
certain articles which AV'cre left in the workhouse by the mother 
of Oliver !l\vist, and which are necessary to his idenliiication j 
and, secondly, of witnessing what they suppose to he the de- 
struction of these articles. Brought before 'Mv. Brownlow, 
they are confronted with proofs and witnesses of their rascali^ ; 
hut Bumhle excuses himself by saying, “It was all Mrs. 
Bumble. She would do it.” 

“That is no excuse,” replied Mr. Brovmlow. “You wero present 
on the occasion of the destruction of tJiese trinkets, and, indeed, are 
the more guilty of the two in the eye of the law ; for the law supposes 
that your wife acts under your direction.” 

“If the law suppopoR that,” paid Mr. Bumble, squeezing his hat 
emphatically in both hands, “tlie Jaw is a ass, a idiot. If that*s the 
e\"e of the Jaw, the Jaw’s a bachelor; and the woi’st I wij:h the law is, 
that his eye may be opened by experience — by experience.” 

Notwithstanding this disclaimer of any personal respon- 
sibility in the matter, !Mr. Bumhle loses his situation, and 
retires with his wife to private life. (Ch. i., iii.-v., vii., 
xvii., xxiii., xxxvii., xxxviiL, li.) iSee Dick (Little), Twist 
(Oliver). 

CHARLOTTE, Servant to Mrs. Sowerherry; afterwards goes to 
London with Noah Claypole. (Ch. iv.-vi., xxvii., xlii, liii.) 
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CHITLING, TOM, An “apprentice” of ragin\s* a “half- 
witted dupe,” who makes a rather unsuccessful tuief. (Ch. 
xviii., XXV., xxxix., 1.) 

CL A YPOLE, NO AIL A chuckle-luMided charity-hoy, appren- 
ticed to Mr. Sowerhcriy the undertaker. He afterwards goiis 
to London, and becomes a thief. (Ch. v., vi., xxvii., xlii., 
xliii., xlv.-xlvii., liii.) 

CORNET, MRS, Matron of a workhouse ; afterwards married 
to Mr. Bumble. (Ch. xxiii., xxiv., xxvii., xxxvii., xxxviii., 
li.) See Bumble, Mr. 

CRACK IT, TOBY, A housebreaker. (Ch. xxiii., xxv., xxviii., 
xxxix., 1.) 

DAWKINS, JOHN, called “The Artful Dodger.” A young 
pickpocket in the service of Fagin the Jew. AVhen Oliver 
Twist runs away from his mastci', and sets out for London, he 
meets the Artful Dodger on the road, who gives him some- 
thing to eat, and afterwards takes him to Fagiu’s den. 

“Don’t fret your eyelids,** . . . said tlio yoiiug gentleman. “Tve 
got to be in London to-night, anrl 1 know a ’spoctable old gouedman as 
lives there, wot’ll give you lodgings I’or nothink, and never ask for the 
change — that is, if any genoluiaii lie knows interdiiccs you. And don’t 
he know mo ? Oh no ! Not in the least I By no means I Certainly 
not ! ’* 

Aiyiough the Dodger is an adept in thieving and knavery, 
he is detected at last in attempting to pick a gentleman’s 
pocket, and is sentenced to transportation for life. While in 
court, he maintains his accustomed coolness, impudently chatfs 
tlie police-oil leers, asking the jailer to communicate “ the names 
of them two liles as was on the bench,” and generally “ does 
full justice to his bringing-up, and establishes for himself a 
glorious reputation. When brought into court, he requests to 
know what he is “placed in that ’ere disgraceful sitivation 
for.” 

“ ITold your toiigiio; will you ?** said the jailer. 

“ I’m an Englishman, ain’t I ? ” rejoined the Dodger. “ Where are 
tny privileges ? ” 

“ You’ll get your privileges soon enough,” retorted the jailer, “ and 
pep[)or with ’em.” 

“ We’ll see wot the Secretary of State for the Homo Affairs has got 
to say to the beaks, if I don’t,” replied Mr. Dawkins. “ Now, tlien, w'ot 
is this here business ? 1 shall thank the madg’strates to dispose of 
this here little affair, and not to keep mo while they read the paper ; 
for I've got an appointment with a genclman in the City j and as I’m 
a man of my word, and wery punctual in business matters, he’ll go 

• UAvay if I ain’t there to my time, and then, p’r’aps, there won’t be an 
action for damage against those as kept me away. Oh no ! certainly 
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The evidence against him is direct and conclusive ; but 
the Dodger continues unabashed; and, when the magistrate 
asks him if he has anything to say, he affects not to hear the 
question. 

** Do you hear his worship ask you if you’ve anything to say ? ** 
inquired the jailer, nudging the silent Dodger with his elbow. 

“I bog your pardon,** said the Dodger, looking up with an air of 
abstraction. “ Did you redress yourself to me, my man ? ** 

** I never see such an out-and-out young wagabond, your worship,’* 
observed the officer, with a grin. “ Do you mean to say anything, 
you young shaver.** 

“ No,** replied the Dodger, “ not here, for this ain’t the shop for 
justice ; besides which, my attorney is a-breakfast ing this morning with 
the wice-president of the IIouso of Commons. But I shall have some- 
thing to say elsewhere, and so will he, and so will a wery numerous and 
*8peciable circle of acquaintance, aa*ll make them beaks wish they*d 
never been born, or that they*d got their footmen to hang *em up to 
their hat-pegs aforo they let *era come out this morning to try it on 
upon me. 1*11 ** 

“ There ! he*s fully committed,” interposed the clerk. “Take him 
aw'ay.** 

“ Come on,” said the jailer. 

“ Oh ah ! 1*11 come on,** replied the Dodger, brushing his hat with 
the palm of his hand. “ Ah ** (to the bench), “ it*s no use your looking 
frightened ; I won*t show you no mercy — not a ha’p’orth of it. You'll 
pay for this, my fine fellers. I wouldn’t bo you for something ! I 
wouldn’t go free now, if you was to fall down on your knees and ask 
me. Here, carry me olT to prison ! Take mo .away ! ” ^ 

With these last words the Dodger suffered himself to be led off by 
the collar, threatening, till ho got into the yard, to make a parlia- 
mentary business of it, and thou grinning in the officer’s face with 
great glee and self -approval. 

(Ch. viii.-x., xii., xiii., xvi., xviii., xix., xxv., xxxix., 
xliii.) 

DICK, LITTLE. Companion of Oliver Twist at a branch 
workhouse Avhere infant paupers are tended with parochial 
care. (Ch. vii., xvii.) 

DODGER, THE ARTFUL. See Dawkins, John. 

DUFF. A Bow Street officer. See Blathehs and Dufp. 

FA GIN. A crafty old Jew, a receiver of stolen goods, with 
a number of confederates of both sexes. He also employs 
several boys (styled “ apprentices ”) to eiirry on a systeiualic 
trade of j)ilfering. After a long career of villany, he is sen- 
tenced to death for complicity in a murder. Having been 
taken to prison, he is placed in one of the “ condemned cells," 
and left there alone. , 

He sat down on a stone bench opposite the door, winch served for 
seat and bedstead, and, casting his bloodshot eyes upon the ground, 
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tried to collect his thoughts. After awhile, he tried to rememher a few 
disjointed fragments of what the judge had said, though it •had seemed 
to liim at the time that he could not hear a word. These gradually fell 
into their proper places, and, by degrees, suggested more ; so that in a 
little time he had the whole almost as it was delivered. To be hanged 
by the neck till he was dead — that was the end — to be hanged by the 
neck till lie was dead. 

As it came on very dark, he began to think of all the men he had 
known who had died upon the scaffold, some of them through his moans. 
They rose up in sucli quick succession that he could hardly count them. 
He had seen some of them die, and joked, too, because they died with 
prayers upon their lips. With what a rattling noise the drop went 
down ! and how suddenly they changed from strong and vigorous men 
to dangling heaps of clothes ! 

Some of them might have inhabited that very cell, sat upon that 
very spot. It was very dark ; why didn’t they bring a light ? The coll 
ha(l been built for many years. Scores of men must have passed their 
last hours there. It w^as like sitting in a vault strewn with dead bodies 
— tl]e cap, the noose, tho pinioned arms, tlie faces that he knew, even 
beneath that hideous veil. — Light, light ! 

At length, when Ins hands w'ero raw with beating against tho heavy 
door and walls, two m(Mi appeared, ono bearing a eiindlc, which he 
thrust into an iron candlestick fixed against tho wail, and tho other 
dragging in a mattress on which to pass the night ; for tho prisoner was 
to he left alone no more. 

1'lieii came night — dark, dismal, silent night. Other wretches are 
glad to hear the church-clocks strike, for they tell of life and coming 
day ; to the Jew they brought despair. Tho boom of every iron bell 
laden with the one deep, hollow sound — death. What availed the 
noif-o and^bustle of cheerful morning, whieli penetrated oven there, to 
liiiii r It was another form of knell, with mockery added to the 
warning. 

The day passed off. Day ! there was no day. It was gone as soon 
as conio ; and night camo on again — night so long, and yob so short ; 
long in its dreadful silence, and short in its fleeting hours. At one time 
he raved and blasphemed; and at another howleil, and tore his hair. 
Venerablt* men of his own persuasion had come to pray beside him; but 
he had driven them awjiy with curses. They renevred their charitable 
effoi ts, and ho beat them off. 

Saturday night ! llo had only one night more to live ; and as he 
thought of this, the day broke — Sunday. 

It was not until tlie night of this last awful day that a withering 
sense of his helpless, desperate state came in its full intensity upon his 
blighted sonl; not that ho had ever lield any defined or positive hope of 
mercy, but that ho had never been able to consider more than the dim 
)*robability of dying so soon. lie bad spoken little to either of the 
two men who relieved each other in tlieir attendance upon him; and 
they, for their parts, made up effort to rouso his attention. IIo had sat 
there awake, but drcaiqing. Now iio started up cvciy minute, and, with 
grasping mouth and burning skin, hurried to and fro, in such a paroxysm 
of f(;ar and >vrath, that even they — used to such sights — ^recoiled from 
him with liorror. ITo grew so terrible at Inst, in all tho tortures of his 
•evil conscience, that ono man could not bear to sit there eyeing him 
alone ; and so the two kept watch together. 

He cowered down upon his stone bod, and thought of the past. He 
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liad been wounded mth some missiles from tlie crowd on tho day of his 
capture, anfi. his head was bandaged with a linen cloth. His rod hair 
hung down upon his bloodless face; his beard was tom, and twisted 
into knots ; his eyes shone with a terrible light ; his unwashed flesh 
crackled with the fever that burnt him up. Eight — nine — ten ! If it 
was not a trick to frighten him, and those were tho real hours ti’eading 
on each other^s heels, wliero -would he bo wlien they came round again ! 
Eleven ! Another struck before the voice of the pre\ious hour laid 
ceased to vibrate. At eight he would be tho only mourner in his own 
funeral train ; at eleven 

Those dreadful walls of Newgate, which have hidden so much misery 
and such unspeakable anguish, not only from the eyes, but, too often 
and too long, from tho tlioughta of men, never bold so dread a 
spectacle as that. The few wlio lingered as they passed, and wondered 
what the man was doing who was to bo liung to-moiTow, would bavo 
slept but ill that night if they could have seen him. 

Late at niglit, !Mr. Brownlow appears witli Oliver Twist at 
the wicket of the prison, and, presenting an order from one of 
the sherills, is immediately admitted, and conducted to Fagiu’s 
cell. 

The condemned criminal was seated on his hod, rocking himself from 
side to side, with a countenance more like that of a snared beast than tho 
face of a man. His mind was evhhmily wandering lo liis old life; for Jio 
continued to mutter, without appearing conscious of their presence other, 
wise than as a part of bis vision. 

“ Good boy, Charlie — well done ! ’* he mumbled. “ Oliver too, ha, ba, 

ha! Oliver too — quite the genilemau now, quite the Take that. 

boy away to bed ! * 

The jailer took tho disengaged hand of Oliver, and, whispering him 
not to be alarmed, looked on without speaking. 

“ Take him away to bed! cried the Jew. Do you hear mo, some 
of you ? He has been tlio — tlie — sornebow the cause of all ibis. It’s 
worth the money to bring him up to it. Bolter’s tliroat, Bill — never 
mind the girl — Bolter’s throat, as deep as you can cut. Saw his head 
off!” 

“ Fagin,” said the jailer. 

“ That’s me ! ” cried the Jew, falling instantly into tho attitude of 
listening he had assumed upon his trial. “ An old man, my lord — a very 
old, old man ! ” 

" Here,” said the iumkey, laying his hand upon bis breast to keep 
him down— “ here’s somebody wants to see you, to ask you somo ques- 
tions, I suppose. Fagin, Fagin ! Are you a man ? ” 

‘‘I shan’t he one long,” replied the Jew, looking np with a fac^ 
retaining no human expression but rage aud terror. “ Strike them all 
dead ! What right liavc they to butcher me ? ” 

As ho spoke, he caught sight of Oliver and Mr. Brownlow. Shrink- 
ing to the farthest corner of the seat, ho demanded to know what they 
wanted there. 

” Steady,” said the turnkey, still holding him down. “ Now, sir, tell 
him what yon want — quick, if you please ; for he grows worse as the 
time gets on.” 

“You have some papers,” said Mr. Brownlow, advancing, “which 
were placed in your hands, for hotter security, by a man called Monks. 
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“It’s all a lie together,” replied the Jew. *‘I haven’t one — ^not 
one.” • 

“ For the love of God,” said Mr. Brownlow, solemnly, “ do not say 
tliafc now, upon the very verge of death, but tell mo where they are. 
You know that Sikes is dead ; that Monks has confessed ; that there is 
no liope of any further gain. Where are those papers ? ” 

“ Oliver,” cried the Jew, beckoning to him. “ Here, here ! Let mo 
whisper to you.” 

“ I am not afraid,” said Oliver, in a low voice, as ho relinquished 
Mr. Brownlow’s hand. 

“ The papers,” said the Jew, drawing Oliver toward him, ** are in a 
canvas bag, in a hole a little way uj) tho chimney in the top front room. 
1 want to talk to yon, my dear — I want to talk to yon.” 

“ Yes, yes,” returned Oliver. “ Let mo say a prayer. Do! Let me 
say one prayer. Say only one, upon your knees, with me, and wo 
will talk till morning.” 

“ Outside, outside,” replied the Jew, pushing the boy before him 
toward the door, and looking vacantly over his head. “ Say I’ve gone 
to sleep ; they’ll believe you. You can got me out, if you take mo 
so. Now then, now tlicn ! ” 

“ Oh God, forgive this wretched man ! ” cried tho boy, with a burst 
of tears. 

“ That’s right, that’s right,” said the Jew. ** Tliat’ll help us on. 
This door first. If I shake and tremble as wo pass tho gallows, don’t 
you mind, but hurry on. Now', now, now ! ” 

“Have you nothing else to ask him, sir ? ” inquired the turnkey. 

“ No other question,” replied Mr. Brownlow. “ If I hoped we could 
recall him to a senso of his position 

“ Nothing will do that, sir,” replied the man, shaking his head. 
“ You #iad better leave him.” 

The door of the cell opened, and tho attendants returned. 

“ Press on, press on ! ” cried the Jew. “ Softly, but not so slow. 
Faster, faster ! ” 

The men laid hands upon him, and, disengaging Oliver from his 
grasp, lield him back, lie struggled with tho power of desperation, for 
an instant ; and then sent up cry upon cry that penetrated even those 
massive walls, 'and rang in tlieir ears until they reached the open yard. 

It was some time before they left the prison. Oliver nearly swooned 
after this frightful scene, and was so weak, that, for an hour or. more, 
he had not the strength to walk. 

Day was dawning when they again emerged. A great multitude had 
already assembled ; the windows were filled with people, smoking, and 
playing cards, to beguilo tlie time ; the crowd were pushing, quarrelling, 
and joking. Everything told of life and animation, but one dark 
cluster of objects in the very centre of all — the black stage, the cross- 
beam, the rope, and all the hideous apparatus of death. 

(Ch. viii., ix., xii.^ xiii., xv., xvi., xix., xx., xxv., xxvL| 
xxxiv., xxxix., xliL~xlv., xlvii., lii.) See Sikes, Bill. 

FANG, MR. A violent and overbearing police-magistrate. 
Oliver Twist, charged with stealing a handkerchief from 
Mr. Brownlow as he stands quietly reading at a bookstall, is 
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brought before Mr. Fang for trial ; Mr. Erownlow appearing as 
witness. * 

Mr. Fang was a lean, long-backed, stiff-necked, middle-sized man, 
with no great quantity of hair, and what he had, growing on the back 
and sides of his head. His face was stern, and much flushed. If ho 
were really not in the habit of drinking rather more than was ex- 
actly good for him, he might have brought an action against his coun- 
tenance for libel, and have recovered heavy damages. 

The old gentleman bowed respectfully, and, advancing to the magis- 
trate’s desk, said, suiting the action to the word, “ That is my name and 
address, sir.** He then withdrew a pace or two, and, with another 
polite and gentlemanly inclination of the head, waited to bo questioned. 

Now, it so happcMicd that Mr. Fang was at that moment perusing a 
leading article in a newspaper of the morning, adverting to some 
recent decision of his, and commending him, for the three hundred and 
fiftieth time, to the special and particular notice of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. He was out of temper, and he looked 
up witli an angiy scowl. 

“ Who are you ? *’ said Mr. Fang. 

The old gentleman pointed witli some surprise to his card. 

“ Officer,’* said Mr. Fang, tossing the card contemptuously away with 
the newspaper, “ who is this fellow ? ** 

“ My name, sir,” said the old gentleman, speaking Ulce a gentleman, 
** my name, sir, is Brownlow. Permit mo to inquire the name of the 
magistrate who offers a gratuitous and unprovoked insult to a respect- 
able man, under the protection of the bench.” Saying this, Mr. Brown - 
low looked round the office as if in search of some person who could 
afford him the required inform.ation. 

“ Officer,*’ said Mr. Fang, throwing the paper on one side^ “ what’s 
this fellow charged with ? ” 

“ He’s not charged at all, your worship,” replied the officer, “ He 
appears against the boy, your worship.” 

His worship knew this perfectly -well j but it was a good annoyance, 
and a safe one. 

“Appears against the boy, does ho?** said Fang, surveying Mr. 
Brownlow contempt nou.sly from head to foot. “ Swear him.’* 

“ Before I am sworn, 1 mu.st beg to say ono word,*’ said Mr. Brownlow ; 
“ and that is, that I never, without actual experience, could have 
believed ** 

“ Hold your tongue, sir ! ** said Mr. Fang peremptorily. 

“ I will not, sir ! ” replied the old gentleman. 

“Hold your tongue this instant, or I’ll have you turned out of tho 
office ! ” said 3Ir. Fang. “ You’re an insolent, impertinent fellow. How 
dare you bully a magistrate ? ” 

“ What ? ” exclaimed the old gentleman, reddening. 

“ Swear this person ! *’ said Fang to the clerk. “ I’ll not hear another 
word. Swear him ! ” 

Mr. Brownlow’s indignation was greatly roused ; but, reflecting that 
he might injure the boy by giving vent to it, ho suppressed bis feelings, 
and submitted to bo sworn at once. 

“ Now,” said Fang, “ what’s the charge against this boy ? What have 
you got to say, sir ? ** 

“ I was standing at a bookstall ** Mr. Browvlow began. 

“ Hold your tongue, sir I ** said Mr. Fang. “ Policeman ! — Where’s 
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ilie policeman? Here, swear this policeman.* Now, policeman, what 
is this ? ** • 

The policeman, with becoming humility, related how he had taken 
tho charge ; how he had searched Oliver, and found nothing on his 
person ; and how that was all he knew about it. 

“ Are there any witnesses ? ** inquired Mr. Fang. 

“ None, your worship,’* replied the policeman. 

Mr. Fang sat silent for some minutes, and then, turning round to tho 
prosecutor, said in a towering passion : 

“Do you mean to state what your complaint against this boy is, 
man, or do you not ? You have been sworn. Now, if you stand there, 
rel using to give evidence, I’ll punish you for disrespect to tho bench ; 1 
will, by ” 

By what or by whom nobody knows ; for the clerk and jailer coughed 
very loud just at the right moment, and the former di'opped a heavy book 
on the floor ; thus preventing tho word from being heard — accidentally, 
of course. 

With many interruptions and repeated insults, Mr. Brownlow contrived 
to slate his case ; observing, that, in the surprise of the moment, he had 
run after the boy l)ccause he saw him running away; and expressing his 
lio])e that, if the magistrate should believe him, although not actually the 
thief, to be connocted with thieves, ho would deal as leniently with him 
as justice would allow. 

“He has boon luirt alrcarly,” said tho old gentleman in conclusion. 
“And 1 fear,” lie added, with great energy, looking towards the bar, “I 
really fear that lie is very ill.” 

Oh yes! I daresay,” said Mr. Fang with a sneer. “Come, none of 
your tricks here, you young vagabond; they won’t do. What’s your 
name ? ” 

Oliver jtried to reply; but his tongue failed him. He was deadly 
pale ; and the wholo place seemed turning round and round. 

“ What’s your name, you hardened scoundrel ? ” demanded Mr. Fang. 
“ Officer, what’s his name ? ” 

This was addressed to a bluff old fellow in a striped waistcoat, who 
was standing by the bar. lie bent over Oliver, and repeated the inquiry ; 
but finding him really incapable of understand i7ig the question, and 
knowing that his not replying would only infuriate the magistrate the 
more, and add to the severity of liis sentence, he ha/.arded a guess. 

“ He says his name’s Tom White, your worship,” said this kind- 
hearted thief-taker. , , . 

“ How do you propose to deal with the case, sir ? ” inquired the clerk 
in a low voice. 

“ Summarily,” replied Mr. Fang. “ He stands committed for three 
months — ^hard labour, of course. Ch’ar the office.” 

The keeper of the bookstall, however, who saw the affair, 
and knows that Oliver is not guilty, just at this moment hastily 
enters the room, demands to be heard, and testifies that it was 
not Oliver, but his companion (the “Artful Dodger”), who 
picked Mr. Brownlow’s pocket ; and that Oliver, apparently 
much terrified and astonished by the proceeding, ran off, was 
pursued, knocked down, arrested, and taken away by a police- 
officer. This evidence, though unwillingly received by the 
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magistrate, acquits ^the boy, wbo is compassionately taken by 
Mr. BroVnlow to bis own bouse, where be is laid up witb fever, 
and is carefully nursed till be recovers. (CL xi.) 

FLEMING^ AGNES, Mother of Oliver Twist, (CL i, liii.) 
FLEMING, ROSE, See Maylie, Eosb. 

GAMFIELD, A chimney-sweep. (Cb. iii.) 

GILES, MR, Mrs. Maylie’s butler and steward. Two burglars, 
Sikes and Crackit, attempt to break into Mrs. Maylie’s house, 
one night, but, being alarmed, retreat in baste, and are followed 
in a most valiant manner by Giles and bis fellow-servants. 
When a short distance from the house, however, they stop 
very suddenly, under instructions from Giles. 

My advice, or, leastways, I should say, my (yrders, is,*' said the 
fattest man of the party, “that we ’mediately go home again.*’ 

“I am agreeable to anything which is agreeable to Mr. Giles,” 
said a shorter man, who was by no means of a slim figure, and who 
was very pale in the face, and very polite, as frightened men frequently 
are. 

“I shouldn’t wish to appear ill-mannered, gentlemen,** said the 
third, who had called the dogs back. “ Mr. Giles ought to know.” 

” Certainly,” replied the shorter man; “and, whatever Mr. Giles 
says, it isn’t our place to contradict him. No, no, I know my siti- 
wation — thank my stars, I know my sitiwation.” To tell the truth, 
the little man did seem to know his situation, and to know perfectly 
well that it was by no means a desirable one, for his teet\i chattered 
in his head as he spoke. 

“ You are afraid, Ilrittles,** said Mr. Giles. 

“I ain’t,” said Britlles, 

“You are,” said Giles. 

“ You’re a falsehood, Mr. Giles,” said Brittles. 

“ You’re a lie, Brittles,” said Mr. Giles. 

Now, these four retorts arose from Mr. Giles’s taunt ; and Mr. 
Giles’s taunt had arisen from his indignation at having the responsi- 
bility of going homo again imposed upon himself under cover of a 
compliment. The third man brought the dispute to a close most 
philosophically. 

“ I’ll tell you what it is, gentlemen,” said he, “ we’ro all afraid.” 

“ Speak for yourself, sir,” said Mr. Giles, who was the palest of 
the party. 

“So I do,” replied the man. “It’s natural and proper to bo 
afraid under such circumstances ; I am.” 

“ So am I,” said Brittles ; “ only there’s no call to tell a man he is 
80 bounceably.” 

These frank admissions softened Mr. Giles, who at once owned that he 
was afraid ; upon which they all three faced about and ran back again 
with the completest unanimity, till Mr. Giles (who had the shortest 
wind of the party, and was encumbered with a pitchfork) most hand- 
somely insisted upon stopping to make an apology for his hastiness of 
speech. 

“ But it’s v. onderful,” said Mr. Giles, when he had explained, “ what 
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ft nan will do when his blood is np. I should have committed murder, 
I ki ow I should, if we’d caught one of them rascals.” ' 

As the other two were impressed with a similar presentiment, and 
their blood, like his, had all gone down again, some speculation ensued 
upon the cause of this sudden change in their temperament. 

“ I know what it was,” said Mr. Giles ; ” it was the gate ! ” 

** I shouldn’t wonder if it was ! ” exclaimed Brittles, catching at the 
idea. 

“ You may depend upon it,** said Giles, “ that that gate stopped 
the flow of the excitement. I felt all mine suddenly going away as I 
was climbing over it.” 

By a remarkable coincidence the other two had been visited with 
the same unpleasant sensation at tliat precise moment. It was quite 
obvious therefore that it was the gate, especially as there was no doubt 
regarding the time at which the change had taken place, because all 
three remembered that they had come in sight of the robbers at the 
very instant of its occurrence. 

(Ch. xxviii.-xxxi., xxxiv., xxxv., liii.) 

GBTMWIG, MR, An irascible but warmhearted friend of 
Mr. Brownlow^s. lie is thus introduced : — 

At this moment there walked into the room, snpporting himself by 
a thick stick, a stout old gent leman, rather lair.o in one leg, who was 
dressed in a blue coat, striped waistcoat, nankeen breeches and gaiters, 
and a broad .brimmed white hat w'ifh Iho sides turned up with green. 
A very small-plaited shirt-frill stuck out from his waistcoat, and a very 
long steel watcli-chnin, with notlnng but a key at tho end, dangled 
loosely below it. Tho ends of liis white neckerchief were twisted into 
a ball about the size of an orange ; the variety of shapes into which 
his countenance was twisted defy description. JTo had a manner of 
screwing his head round on one side when he spoke, and looking out 
of the corners of his eyes at the same time, which irresistibly reminded 
the beholder of a parrot. In this attitude he lixed himself tho moment 
he made his appearance; and, holding out a small piece of orange- 
peel at arm’s length, exclaimed in a growling, discontented voice : 

“ Look here ! do you see this ? Isn’t it a most wonderful and 
extraordinary thing that I can’t call at a man’s house, but I find a 
piece of tills cursed poor-surgeon’s-friend on the staircase ? I’vo 
been lamed with orange-peel once ; and I know orange-peel will be 
my death at last ? It will, sir ; orange-peel will bo my death, or I’ll 
be content to eat my own head, sir ! ” This was the handsome offer with 
which Mr. Grimwig backed and confirmed nearly every assertion that he 
made ; and it was tho more singular in his case, because, even admitting, 
for the sake of argument, the possibility of scientific improvements 
being ever brought to that pass which will enable a gentleman to eat 
his own head in the event of his being so disposed, Mr. Grimwig’s 
head was such a particularly largo one, that the most sanguine man 
alive could hardly cnteiTaiu a hope of being able to get through it at a 
sitting, to put entirely out of the question a very thick coating of 
powder. 

(Ch. xiv., xvii., xli., IL, liii.) 

KAGS. A returned transport. (Ch. 1.) 
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LEEFOED^, EDWARD. See Monks. 

LIMBKINS. Chairman of the Workhouse Board. (Ch. ii, 
iii.) See Twist, Oliver. 

LIVELY, MR. A salesman in Field Lane, and a dealer in 
stolen goods. (Ch. xxvi.) 

LOSBERNE, MR., called “ The Doctor.” A friend of the 
Maylie family \ a surgeon, fat rather from good-humour than 
good living, and an eccentric bachelor, hut kind and large- 
hearted withal. (Ch. xxix.-xxxvi., xli., xlix., li., liii.) 

MANN, MRS. jVlatron of the branch workhouse where Oliver 
Twist is “ farmed.” (Cli. i., xvii.) See Bumble, Mr. 

MARTHA. A pauper. (Ch. xxiii., xxiv., li.) 

MAYLIE, HARRY. Son of Mrs. Maylie ; afterwards married 
to Bose. (Ch. xxxiv., xxxvi., li., liii.) 

MAYLIE, MRS. A lady who befriends Oliver Twist. (Ch. 
xxix.-xxxi., xxxiii., xxxiv., xlL, li., liii.) 

MA YLIE, ROSE. Her adopted daughter ; an orphan, whose 
true name is Bose Fleming, and who turns out to be Oliver 
Twist’s aunt. (Cli. xxviii., xxix., xxx. -xxxiii., xxxv., xxxvi., 
xl., xli., xlvi., li., liii.) See Sikes, Bill, , 

MONKS. A hall'-brother of Oliver Twist. His real name is 
Edward Leeford. Hi.s father, while living apart from his 
wife, from whom he has long been soj>arate<l, sees and loves 
Agnes Fleming, daughter of a retired naval oiVicer. The result 
of their intimacy is a child (Oliver), who is horn whih Mr. 
Leeford is in Borne, where he is suddenly taken ill and dies. 
His wife and her son join him as soon as tluiy lujar of his 
illness, that they may look after his large property, which 
theytalve possession of immediately upon his death, destroying 
a will, which leaves the great hulk of it to Agne.s FTeming and 
her unborn child. Believing that this child will yet appear 
to claim his rights, young I^eeford, und(ir the assumed name 
of Monks, endeavours to lind him out, and, after a long search, 
discovers that h< was horn in a worklioiise, hut has loft there. 
He pursues the Loy, and finds him at last in London, in the 
den of Fagin the Jew, wl’.om he makes liis accomplice and 
confidan., guving him a largo reward for keeping the boy in- 
snared. The proofs of Monks’s villaiiy are discovered by 
Mr. Brownlow ; and he is compelled to give up one-half (three 
thousand pcjuiids) of the wreck of the property remaining in 
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liis hands, after which he leaves the country, and ultimately 
dies in prison. (Ch. xxvi, xxxiii., xxxiv., xxxvii-xxxix., 
xlix., li., liii.) 

NANQY. A thief in Fagin’s service, and mistress to Sikes, to 
whom, brutal as he is, she is always faithful and devoted. 
The author says of her in his Preface : 

It is useless to discuss whether the conduct and character of the 
girl seems natural or unnatural, probable or improbable, right oi’ 
wrong. It is tkue. Every mau who has watched these melancholy 
shades of life knows it to bo so. Prom the lirst introduction of that 
poor wretch, to her laying her bloody head upon the robber’s breast, 
there is not one word exaggerated or overwrought. It is emphatically 
God’s truth; for it is the truth Uo leaves in such depraved and 
miserable breasts ; the hope yet lingering behind ; the last fair drop 
of water at the bottom of the dried-up, weed-choked well. It in- 
volves the best and worst shades of our common nature, much of its 
ugliest hues, and something of its most beautiful; it is a contradiction, 
au anomaly, an apparent impossibility; but it is a inirh. I am glad 
to have had it doubted ; for in that circumstance 1 iind a sufficient 
assurance (if I wanted any) that it needed to be ^old. ^ 

(Ch. ix., xiii,, xv., xvi., xix., xx., xxvi., xxxix., xL, xliv.- 
xlvii.) See ^ikes, Lill. 

BALLY y OLD, An inmate of the workhouse, who rohs Agnes 
Fleming (Oliver’s motlier) when on her deathbed. (Ch. xxiv.) 

SIKES, BILL. A brutal thief and housebreaker, with n<> 
gleam of light in all the blackness of his character. He firsi 
appears on the scene during a squabble between Fagin and 
the Artful Dodger, in which Fagin throivs a pot of beer at 
Charley Dates. The pot misses its mark ; and the contents 
are sprinkled over the face of Sikes, who just then opens tlic 
door. 

“ Why ! what the blazes is in the wind now ? ” growled a deep voice. 
"Who pitched that ’ere at me ? It’s w'dl it’s the beer, and not the pot, 
as hit me, or I’d have settled somebody. . , Wot’s it all about, Fagin ? 

D ^me, if my neckaokecher ain’t lined with beer \ — Come in, you 

sneaking wannint ; wot are you stopping outside for, as if you was 
ashamed of your master ? Come in ! ” 

The mau who growled out these words was a stoutly-built fellow of 
about five-and-thii'ty, in a black velveteen coat, very soiled drab breeches, 
lace-np half-boots, and gray cotton stockings, wdiich enclosed a very 
bulky pair of legs, with large swt'lling calves — the kind of logs which in 
such costume always look in an unf'inishcd and incomplete strstewithonr. 
a set of fetters to garnish them. He had a brown hat on his head, and 
a dirty belcher handkerchief round his neck, with the long frayed ends 
of which he smeared the beer from his face as he spoke. He disclosed, 
when ho had done so, a broad heavy countenance with a beard of threo 
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days’ growth^ and two scowling eyes, one of which displayed various 
party-coloured symptoms of having been recently damaged by a 
bJow. 

“Come in, d’ye hear?” growled this engaging-looking riiffian. A 
white shaggy dogj^ with his face scratched and torn in twenty different 
places, skulked into the room. 

“ Why didn’t you como in aforo ? ” said the man. “ You’re getting 
too proud to own me afore company, are you ? Lie down ! ” 

This command was accompanied with a kick which sent the animal 
to the other end of the room. Ho ax>pearcd well used to it, however ; 
for he coiled liimself up in a corner very quietly, without uttering a 
sound, and, winking his very ill-looking eyes about twenty times in a 
minute, appeared to occupy himself in taking a survey of the apartment. 

“ What arc you up to ? Ill-treating the boys, you covetous, avari. 
cions, in-sa-ti-a-ble old fence?” said the man, seating himself deliber- 
ately. “ I wonder they don’t murder you : I W’ould if I was them. If 
I’d been your ’prentice, I’d have done it long ago ; and — no, I couldn’t 
have sold you arterw'ards, though ; for you’re fit for nothing but keep, 
ing as a curiosity of ugliness in a glass bottle; and I suppose they don’t 
blow them large enougli.” 

“ Hush, hush ! 31r. Sikes,” said the Jew, trembling. “ Don’t speak 
so loud.” 

“None of your mistering,” replied the ruffian: “yon always mean 
mischief -wheu yon come tiuit. You know my name: out with it. I 
shan’t disgrace it when tlie time comes.” 

“ Well, well, then, Bill Sikes,” said the Jew with abject humility. 
“ You seem out of humt^ur, Bill.” 

“ Porhaps 1 am,” replied Sikes. “ I should think you were rather 
out of sorts too, unless you mean as little harm wheu you throw pewter 
pots about, as you do wheu you blab and ” ' 

“ Aro you mad ?” said the Jew, catching the man by the sleeve, and 
pointing towards the boys. 

Mr. Sikes contented himself with tying an imaginary knot under his 
left ear, and jerking his head over on the right shoulder; a pielce of 
dumb show which the Jew appeared to understand perfectly. Ho then 
in cant terms, with which his whole conversation was plentifully be- 
sprinkled, but which would bo quite unintelligible if they were recorded 
here, demanded a glass of liquor. 

“ And mind you don’t poison it,” said Mr. Sikes, laying his hat upon 
the table. 

This was said in jest; but, if the speaker could have seen the evil 
leer with which the .Jew bit his ])ale lip as he turned round to tho cup- 
boar<l, he might have thought the caution not wholly unnecessary, or 
the wish, at all events, to improve upon tho distiller’s ingenuity, not 
very far from the old gcntlemau’s merry heart. 

After swallowing two or threo glasses of spirits, Mr. Sikes con- 
desccjuled to take r-^Tuo notice of tho young gentlemen; which gracious 
act led to a convetsarion, in which the cause and manner of Oliver’s 
capture were circumstantially detailed, with such alterations, and im- 
provements on tho truth, as to the Dodger appeared most advisable 
under the circumstances. 

“ I’m afraid,” said the Jew, “that he may say something which will 
get us into trouble.” 

“ That’s \ cry likely,” returned Sikes with a malicious grin. “ You're 
blowed ui)on, Fagin.” 
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“And Tm afraid, you see,” added the Jew, speaking as i% he had not 
noticed the interruption, and regarding tlie other closely as he did so. 
“ I’m afraid that, if the game was up with us, it might be up with a 
good many more ; and that it would come out rather worse for you than 
it would for me, my dear.” 

The man started, and turned round upon the Jew; but the old 
gentleman’s shoulders were shrugged up to his ears, and his eyes were 
vacantly staring on the opposite wall. 

There was a long pause. Every member of the respectable coterie 
appeared plunged in his own reflections, not excepting the dog, who, by 
a certain malicious licking of his lips, seemed to bo meditating an attack 
upon the legs of the first gentleman or lady ho might encounter in the 
street when he went out. 

“ Somebody must find out what’s been done at the oflice,” said Mr. 
Sikes, in a much lower tone than he had taken since he came in. 

The Jew nodded assent. 

“ If ho hasn’t peached, and is committed, there’s no fear till he comes 
out again,” said Mr. Sikes ; “ and then he must be taken care on. You 
must get hold of him somehow.” 

Again the Jew nodded. 

Tlie prudence of this line of action, indeed, was obvious ; but, unfor- 
tunately, there was one very strong objection to its being adopted : and 
this was, that the Dodger and Charley Bates and Eagin and ^fr. William 
Sikes liappcned, one and all, to entertain a violent and deep-rooted 
antipathy to going near a police-oflico on any ground or pretext what- 
ever. 

ITow long they might have sat and looked at each other, in a state of 
uncertainty not the mo.st pleasant of its kind, it is difficult to guess. It 
is not necejpsary to make any guesses on the subject, how'evor; for the 
sudden entrance of the two young ladies whom Oliver had seen on a 
former occasion caused the conversation to fiow afresh. 

“The very thing!” said the Jew. “Bet will go; won't you, my 
dear ?” 

“ Wheres ? ” inquired the young lady. 

“ Only just up to the office, my dear,” said the Jew, coaxingly. 

It is due to the young lady to say that she did not positively affirm 
that she would not, but that she merely expressed an emphatic and 
earnest desire to be “ blessed ” if she would — a polite and delicate 
evasion of the request, which show’s the young lady to have been pos- 
sessed of that natural good-breeding that cannot bear to inflict upon a 
fcllow-crcaturo the pain of a direct and pointed refusal. 

The Jew’s countenance fell ; and ho turned from this young lady, 
w ho was gaily, not to say gorgeously attired, in a red gown, green bools, 
and yellow curl-papers, to the other female. 

“ Nancy, my dear,” said the Jew in a soothing manner, “ what do 
you say ? ” 

“That it won’t do; so it’s no use a-trying it on, Fagin,” replied 
Nancy. 

“What do you mean by that?” said Mr. Sikes, looking up in a 
surly manner. 

“ What I say. Bill,” replied the lady collectedly. 

^ “Why, you’re just the very person for it,” reasoned Mr. Sikes; 
nobody about hero know's anything of you.” 

“And as I don’t want ’em to, neither,” replied Miss Nancy in the 
same composed manner, “ it’s rayther more no than yes with me, Bill.** 
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“ She’ll go, Fagin,” said Sikes. 

** No, she won’t, Fagin,” said Nancy. 

“Yes, sho will, Fagin,” said Sikes, 

And Mr. Sikes was right. By dint of alternate threats, promises, and 
bribes, the lady in question was ultimately prevailed upon to undertake 
the commission. She was not indeed withheld by the same consider, 
alions as her agreeable friend ; for, having recently removed into the 
neighbourhood of Field Lane from the remote but genteel suburb of 
llatcliffe, she was not under the same apprehension of being recognised 
by any of her numerous acquaintance. 

Accordingly, with a clean white apron tied over her gown, and her 
curl-papers tucked up under a straw bonnet — both articles of dross being 
provided from the Jew’s inexhaustible stock — Miss Nancy prepared to 
issue forth on her errand. 

“ Stop a minute, my dear,” said the Jew, producing a little covered 
basket. “Carry tliat in one hand: it looks more respectable, my 
dear.” 

“ Give her a door-key to carry in her t’other one, Fagin,” said Sikes : 
“it looks real and genivino like.” 

“ Yes, yes, my dear : so it does,” said the Jew, hanging the large 
street -door -key on the forefinger of tho young lady’s right hand. 
“ There; very good — very good indeed, my dear,” said the Jew, rubbing 
his hands. 

“Oh, my brother! my poor, dear, sweet, innocent little brother!” 
exclaimed Miss Nancy, bursting into tears, and wringing the little basket 
and the streot-door-key in an agony of distress. “ VVhat has become of 
him ? Where have they taken him to ? Oh I do have pity, and tell me 
what’s been done with tho dear hoy, gentlemen : do, gentlemen ; if you 
please, gentlemen.” 

Having uttered these words in a most lamcntablo and heitrt-broken 
tone, to the immeasurable delight of her hearers. Miss Nancy paused, 
winked to the company, nodded smilingly round, and disappeared. 

She finally discovers Oliver in the street, bent upon executing 
a commission with which !Mr. Broivnlow has intrusted him. 

He was walking along, thinking how happy and contented he ought 
to feel, and how much ho would give for only one look at poor little 
Dick, who, starved and beaten, might be weeping bitterly at that very 
Trioment, when he was startled by a young woman screaming out very 
loud. “Oh, my dCcar brother !’* and he had h.ardly looked up to see what 
the matter was, when he was stopped by having a pair of arms thrown 
tight round his neck. 

“ Don’t 1 ” cried Oliver, struggling. “ Let go of me ! Who is it ? 
IVliat are you stopping mo for ? ” 

The only reply ■<> tiiis was a great number of loud lamentations from 
the young woman who had embraced him, and who had a little basket 
and a street -door-key in her hand. 

“ Oh, my gracious ! ” said the young woman, “ I’ve found him I Oh 
Oliver, Oliver ! Oh, you naughty boy, to make me suffer such distress 
on your acoount 1 Como homo, dear, come. Oh, I’ve found him ! 
Thank gracious goodness heavins, I’ve found him ! ” With these in- 
coherent exclamations tho yonng woman burst into another fit of 
crying, and got so dreadfully hysterical, that a couple of women who 
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oame up afc the moment asked a butcher’s boy, witli a s>iiny head of 
hair anointed with suet, who was also looking on, wln'M^r he didn’t 
think he had better run for the doctor. To which the butcher’s boy: 
■who a|)peared of a lounging, not to say indolent disposition : replied that 
ho thought not. 

“ Oh no, no ! never mind,” said the young woman, grasping Oliver’s 
hand ; ** Ihn better now. Come home directly, you cruel boy ; come ! ” 

“ What’s the matter, ma’am ? ” inquired one of the women. 

Oh, ma’am,” replied the young woman, “ he ran away near a month 
ago from his parents, who are hard-working and respectable people, and 
j()i?ied a set of thieves and bad characters, and almost broke his mother’s 
heort.” 

“ Young wretch,” said one woman. 

Co h(mie, do, yon little brute! ” said the other. 

“ I’m not,” replied Oliver, greatly alarmed. “ I don’t know her. I 
haven’t got any sister, or father and mother either. I’m an orphan; I 
live at IVntonville.” 

“Oh, only hear him! how he braves it out!” cried the young 
woman. 

“ Why, it’s Nancy! ” exclaimed Oliver, who now saw her face for tho 
first time, and started back in irrepressible astonishnuait. 

“ You see lie knows mo,” cried Nancy, appealing to tlio bystanders. 
“IT'’ ca^rt help himself. 3lake him come home, there’s good people, or 
hoMI kill liis dear mother and father, and break my lieart.” 

What the devil’s this ?” said a man, bursting out of a hcershop, with 
a white dog afc liis Ik'oIs. ** Young Oliver! Come home to your poor 
moi lier, you young dog! come home <lirectly.” 

“I don’t belong to them; 1 <lon't know them. Help, help!” cried 
OlivtM’, struggling in tho man’s powerful grasp. 

“ llel])«! ” repealed the man; “yes, i’ll lu'lp you, you young rascal ! 
What hooks ar(3 these ? You’ve been a-stealiug ’em; have you ? Oivo 
’em lioro ! ” With these words the man tore tlie volumes from his grasp, 
and si ruck him on tho head. 

“ ^riiat’s right!” cried a looker-on from a garret window. “That’s 
the cmly way of bringing him to his senses ! ” 

“ To be sure ! ” cried a sleepy -faced carpenter, casting an approving 
look at tho garret window. 

“ It’ll ilo him good ! ” said tho two women. 

“ And lie shall have it too!” rep>ined the man, administering another 
blow, and seizing Oliver by the collar. “ Como on, you young villain ! 
Ilcre, Bnll’a-eye, mind him, boy ! mind him ! ” 

Weak with recent illness, stiipetiod by the blows and the siuldoimess 
of 1 he attack, terrifh’d by the lituvo growling of the dog and tlie brutality 
of tlie man, and overpowered by the conviction of tlu? bystanders that 
he was really tho hardened little wretch he was described to be, what 
ouuld one poor child do ? Darkness had sot in ; it was a low neighbour- 
hood ; no ludji was near ; resistance was useless. In aiiotlier iiiomeiifc 
ho Avas dragged into a labyrinth of dark, narrow courts, and forced along 
ilwmi at a pace wliich rendered the (gw cries ho dared to give utterance 

wholly iiniiitclligiblo. It was of little moment, indeed, whether they 
W'(;ro intelligible or not, ; for there was nobody to care for tliein Lad they 
been ever so plain. 

After taking the hoy hack to the Jew’s den, Nancy, struck 
with his pale face and great grief, tries to shield him from 
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violence. Oliver, determined to escape, watches for an oppor- 
tunity, and, when the door is opened for a moment, ho darts 
through it, followed hy the Jew and his two pupils. Sikes's 
dog is also about to dash after him, when Nancy springs to the 
door, and closes it, crying, “ Keep back the dog, Dill, keep back 
the dog 1 He’ll tear the boy to pieces.” 

“ Serve him right ! ** cried Sikes, struggling to disengage himself from 
the girVs grasp. “ Stand off from me, or I’ll split your skull against tho 
■wall 1 ” 

“ I don’t care for that, Bill ; I don’t care for that ! ” screamed the 
girl, struggling violently ■with the man. “ The child shan’t bo torn down 
by the dog, unless you kill me first.” 

“ Shan’t ho !” said Sikes, sotting his teeth fiercely. “I’ll soon do 
that, if you don’t keep off.” 

The housebreaker flung the girl from him to tho farther end of tho 
room, just as tho Jew and the two boys returned dragging Oliver among 
them. 

“ What’s the matter here ? ” said the Jew, looking round. 

“ The girl’s gone mad, I think,” replied Sikes, savagely. 

“No, she hasn’t ! ” said Nancy, pale and breathless from the scuffle ; 
“ no, she hasn’t, Fagin ; don’t think it.” 

“ Then keep quiet, will you ? ” said the Jew, with a threatening look. 

“ No ; I won’t do that, either,” replied Nancy, speaking very loud. 
“ Come, what do you tliink of that ? ” 

Mr. Fagin was sufficiently well acquainted with the manners and 
customs of that particular species of humanity to which Miss Nnucy 
belonged, to feel tolerably certain that it would ho rather unsafe to 
prolong any conversation with her at present, \yith tho view of divert- 
ing the attention of tho company, he turned to Oliver. 

“ So you wanted to get away, my dear, did you ? “ said the Jew, 
taking up a jagged and knotted club which lay in a corner of the iii’O- 
placc; “chh” 

Oliver made no reply; but he watched tho Jew’s motions and 
breathed quickly. 

“ W anted to get assistance ; called ior the police, did yon ? ” sneered 
the Jew, catching the boy by tho arm. “IVo’ll cure you of that, my 
dear ! ” 

The Jew inflicted a smart blow on Oliver’s shoulders with the club, 
and was raising it for a second, when tho girl, rushing forward, wrested 
it from his hand, and flung it into tho lire, with a force that brought somo 
of th.Q glowing coals whirling out into tho room. 

“ I won’t stand by and see it done, Fagin ! ” cried the girl. “ You’ve 
got the hoy ; and what more would you have ? Let him lie, let him be, 
or 1 shall put the mark on somo of you that will bring me to the gallows 
before my time ! ” 

The girl stamped her foot violently on the floor as she vented this 
threat ; and with her lips compressed, and her hands clenched, looked 
alternately at the Jew and tho other robber, her face quite colourless 
from the passion of rage into which she had gradually worked herself. 

“Why, Nancy!” said the Jew, in a soothing tone, after a pause, 
duriiig which he and Mr. Sikes had stared at one another in a discon- 
certed manner, “you — you’re more clever than ever to-night. Ha, hai 
my dear, you are acting beautifully.” 
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"Am I ? ” said the girl. " Take care I doii’l overdo it ; you will be 
the worse for it, Fagin, if I do ; and so I tell you in good 4imo to keep 
clear of me.” 

There is something about a roused woman, especially if she add to 
all her other strong passions tho fierce impulses of rocklossuess and 
despair, which few men like to provoke. The Jew saw that it would bo 
hopeless to affect any further mistfiko regarding tho reality of Miss 
Nancy's rage ; and shrinking involuntarily back a few paces, cast a 
glance, half-imploring and half-cowardly, at Sikes: as if to hint that he 
was the fittest person to pursue tho dialogue. 

Mr. Sikes, thus mutely appealed to, and possibly feeling his personal 
pride and influence interested in tho immediate reduction of Miss Nancy 
to retison, gaA’O utterance to about a couple of score of curses and threats, 
the rapid delivery of which reflected great credit on the fertility of his 
invention. As they produced no visible effect on the object against 
whom they were discharged, however, he resorted to more tangible 
arguments. 

“ What do you mean by this ? ” said Sikes, backing tho inquiry with 
a very common imprecation concerning the most beautiful of human 
features, which, if it were heard above only once out of every fifty 
thoiisjind tiuu's it is uttered behnv, would render blindness as euinmou 
a disorder as measles — “what do you mean by it? J3urn my body I 
Do you know who you arc, aiul what you are ? ’* 

“ Oh yes ! I know all about it,” replied the girl, laughing hyste- 
rically, and shaking her head from side to sitle with a poor assumption 
of imiiffercnco. 

“ Well, then, keep quiet,” rejoined Sikes with a growl like that he 
was accustomed to use when addressing his dog, "or I’Jl quiet you for a 
good long time to conic.” 

The girl laughed again, even less composedly tliaii before, and, 
darting a hasty look at fSikes, turned her face aside, and bit her lip till 
the blood came. 

" You're a nice one,” added Sikes, as he surveyed her with a con- 
temptuous air, "to take up the liumaue and genteel side I A pretty 
subject for the child, as you call him, to make a friend of ! '* 

“ God Almighty help mo, I am ! ” cried the girl passionately ; " and 
I wish I had been stvv\ck dead In the sweet, or eWv^ed p\aees with 
them we passed so near to-night, before I had lent a hand in bringing 
him here. He’s a thiiff, a liar, a devil, all that's bad, from this night 
forth : isn't that enough for the old wretch without blows ?" 

" Como, come, Sikes,” sai«l the Jew, appealing to him in a remonstra- 
tory tone, and motioning towards the boys, who were eagerly attentive 
to all that passed : "we must have civil words, civil w'ords, Bill !” 

“ Civil words I ” cried the girl, whose passion Avas frightful to see, 
** civil words, you villain i Yes, you deserve 'em from me ! I thieved 
for you when I was a child not half as old as this ! ” pointing to Oliver. 
" I have been in tho same trade and the same servici^ for twelve years 
since ; don't you know it ? Speak out ! don’t you know' it ? ” 

“Well, welll” replied the Jew with an attempt at pacification; 
“and, if yon have, it's your living.” 

“ Ah, it is I ” returned tho girl, not speaking, but pouring out tho 
words in one continuous and vehement scream. " It is my living; and 
the cold, wet, dirty streets are my home; and you’re tho w rot ch that 
drove mo to them long ago, and that'll keep me there day and night, 
day and night, till I die ! ” 

1 2 
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“ I shall do you. a m&ohief ! ” interposed the Jew, goaded by those 
reproaches, Va mischief worse than that, if you say much more.” 

The girl said nothing more; but, tearing her liair and dress in a 
transjiort of passion, made such a rush at the Jew as would probably 
have left signal marks of her revenge upon him, had not her wrists been 
seized by Sikes at the right moment; upon which she made a few 
inefEectual struggles, and fainted. 

Discovering a dark plot against Oliver, and hearing the name 
of Miss May lie connected with that of the boy, Xancy determines 
to seek out the lady, and warn her. She does so, and, disclosing 
what a life she leails, is entreated hy Kose to quit it. 

“ Why do you wish to return to companions you paint in such terrible 
colours ? ” 

“I wish to go back,** said the girl, “I wish to go back, because — 
how can I toll such things to au innocent lady liko you ? — because, 
among the men 1 have told you of, there is one, tho most desperate of 
them all, that I can’t leave ; no, not even to be saved from tho life I am 
leading now.” 

“Your having interfered in this dear boy’s behalf before,” said Hose • 
“your coming here*, at so great a risk, to tell mo what you have heard ; 
your manner, which convinces me of the truth of what you say ; your 
evident contrition and son.se of shame — all lead me to believe that you 
might yet be reclaimed. Oh !’* ssiid the earnest girl, folding her hands 
as the tears coursed down her face, “ do not turn a deaf ear to iho 
entreaties of one of your own sex ; tho first — the first, I do believe — 
who ever ajipe/dcd to you in the voice of pity and compassion. J.)o hear 
my word.'^, nnd h'f- me save you yot for betfer 

“Ladyl” cried llu* girl, sinking on her kiu'cs, “dear, sweet, angel 
lady, you crethe lir.st that ever blessed me witJi such w'ords as tliCie; 
and, if I had heard them years ago, they might have turned me from a 
life of sin and sorrow ; Iml. it is too late ; it is too late ! ’* 

“It is never too late,” said Ko.so, “ for penitence and atonement.** 

“ It is,*' cried tlio girl, writhing in tho agony of her min d. I 
cannot leave him now : I could not be his death.” 

“ Why should you be ? ” asked Rose. 

“Nothing could save him,” cried the girl. “ If I told others what I 
have told you, and led to their being taken, ho would bo sure to die. 
He is the boldest, and lias been so cruel ! ** 

“ Is it possible,” cried Hose, “that, for such a man as this, you can 
resiL'-n every future hopo and the certainty of immodiato rescue ? It is 
mar! ness ! ” 

*• I don’t know what it is,” answered tho girl : “ I only know that it 
is so ; and not with me alone, but Avith hundred.s of otliers as bad and as 
wretched as myself. 1 must go back. WJiether it is God’s wrath for 
tho wrong I have -Ioim. I do not know; but I am di’awn back to liini 
through every suflVri ng and ill-nsage, and should bo, I believe, if I knew 
that X was to die by his hand at last.” 

Wishing to impart further information as she obtains it, 
Nancy makes an api)()mtment to walk on London ]lridge every 
Sunday night from eleven till twelve o’clock, where Miss Maylie 
agrees to meet her, accompanied only by Mr. Brownlow. Dis- 
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covering something strange in the girl’s appearance, Fagin causes 
her to be watched ; and the disclosures she makes are overheard 
and conveyed to him by the spy he employs. Furious with 
rage, the Jew imparts to Sikes the fact of Nancy’s informing 
against them. Flinging the old man from him, Sikes rushes 
furiously from the room, and dashes into the silent streets. 

Without one pause or moment’s consideration, without once turning 
his head to the right or left, or raising his eyes to the sky, or lowering 
them to the ground, but looking straight before him with savage reso- 
lution, his teeth so tightly compressed that tho strained jaw seemed 
starting through his skin, the robber held on his headlong course, nor 
muttered a word, nor relaxed a muscle, until ho reached his own door. 
He opened it, softly, with a kej’, strode lightly up the stairs, and entering 
his own room, double-locked the door, and, lifting a heavy table against 
it, drew back tho curtain of the bod. 

The girl was lying half -dressed upon it. He had roused her from 
her sleep ; for she raised herself with a hurried and startled look. 

“ Get up ! ” said the man. 

“ It is you. Bill ! ** cried tho girl, with an expression of pleasure at 
his return. 

** It is,” was the reply. ** Get up ! ” 

There was a candle burning ; but the man hastily drew it from the 
candlestick, and hurled it under the grate. Seeing the faint light of 
early day W’iiliont, tho girl rose to undraw the curtain. 

“ Let it be!” said Sikes, thrusting his hand before her. ** There’s 
light enough for what I’ve got to do ! ” 

** Bill,” said the girl in tho low voice of alarm, ** why do you look 
like that dl me ? ” 

The robber sat regarding her for a few seconds with dilated nostrils 
and heaving breast, and tlien, grasping her by the head and throat, 
dragged her into tho middle of the room, and, looking once towards the 
door, placed his heavy hand upon her month. 

“Bill, Bill !” gasped tho girl, wrestling with the strength of mortal 
fear, “ I — I won’t scream or cry — not once — hear me — speak to me — ^tell 
me what I have done ! ” 

“You know, you she-devil,” returued the robber, suppressing his 
breath. “You were watched to-nigbt; and every word you said was 
heard.” 

“ Then spare my life, for tho love of heaven, as I spared yours,” re- 
joined tho girl, clinging to him. “ Bill, dear Bill, you cannot have tho 
heart to kill me. Oh ! think of all I have given up, only this one night, 
for you. You shall have time to think, and save yourself this crime. T 
will not loose my hold ; you cannot throw me off. Bill, Bill 1 for dear 
God’s sake, for your own, for mine, stop before you spill my blood! 1 
have been true to you ; upon my guilty soul, I have.” 

Tho man struggled violently, to release his arms; but those of the 
girl were clasped round his, and, tear her as he would, ho could not tear 
them away. 

“Bill,” cried the gfirl, striving to lay her head upon his breast, “the 
gentleman and that dear lady told mo to-night of a homo in some 
foreign country, where I could end my days in solitude and peace. Lei 
mo see them again, and beg them on my knees to show tho same mercy 
and goodness to you; and let us both leave this dreadful place, and, far 
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apart, lead better lives, and forget bow we bave lived, except in prayers, 
and never feee each other more. It is never too late to repent. They 
told me so : I feel it now. Rut wo must have time — a little, little 
time ! ” 

The housebreaker freed one arm, and grasped his pistol. The cer- 
tainty of immediate detection, if he fired, flashed across his mind even 
in the midst of his fury ; and he beat it twice, with all the force be 
could summon, upon the upturned face that almost touched his own. 

She staggered and fell, nearly blinded with the blood tliat rained 
down from a deep gasli in her forehead, but, raising herself with diffi- 
culty on her knees, drew from her bosom a white handkerchief — Rose 
May lie’s own — and, lioldiug it up in her folded hands as high towards 
heaven as her feeble strength would let her, breathed one prayer for 
mercy to her Maker. 

It was a ghastly figure to look upon. The murderer, staggering 
backward to the wall, and shutting out the sight with his hand, seized 
a heavy club and struck her down. 

The murder done, Sikes floes into the country ; but, after 
wandering for miles ainl miles in monientary four of ca])ture, he 
liiuilly resolves to return to London, thinking lie can “ lay by ” 
for awhile, and then esi^ape to France. Hij soi‘ks refuge iu an 
old den in Jacob’s Island — the filthiest, strangest, and most 
extraordinary of the many looaliti(*s that are hidden in the great 
city — but his old comjiaiiions shrink from him ; and one cries 
aloud for help to the ollicers and others below, wdio have tracked 
the ruflian to liis retreat. The crowd swarm about tlio building, 
and endeavour, with thick and heavy strokes, to break down the 
strong doors and window-shutters. Sikes escapes to tho roof, 
and attempts, hy means of a rope, to drop into a ditch at the 
back of the house. 

Roused into uew strength and energy, and stimnlatcd by the noise 
witbin tho house, which announced that an entrance had really boon 
effected, ho set his foot against the stack of chimneys, fastened one end 
of tho rope tightly and firmly round it, and with the other made a strong 
running-nooso, by the aid of his hands and teeth, almost in a second. 
He could let himself dt)WTi by the cord to within a less distance of tho 
ground than his own height, and had his knife ready in his hand to cut 
it then, and drop. 

At tbe very instant that ho brought tho loop over liis head, previous 
to clipping it beneath his arm-pits, and •when flie old gentleman before 
CKuitioned (who had clung so tight to the railings of the bridge as to 
resist the force of the cn)wd, and retain his jiositioii) earnestly warned 
those about him that the man was about to lower hiriisolf down — at that 
very instant, tho imirderer, looking behind him on the roof, throw his 
arn.s above his head, and uttered a yell of terror. 

“ The eyes again ! ” he crit'd in an unearthly screech. Staggering 
as if struck by lightning, he lost his balance, and tumbled over the 
parapet. The noose was at Jiis neck ; it ran up w'ith his weight tight as 
a how-striiig, and swift as tho arrow it speeds. lie fell for five-and- 
thi. ty feet. There was a sudden jerk, a terrific convulsion of tho limbs ; 
and there he hung, with the open knife clenched in his stiffening hand. 
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Tho old cliimney quivered witk tlie slioSk ; but it stood it bravely. 
The murderer swung lifeless against the wall. ... * 

A dog, which had lain concealed till now, ran backwards and for- 
wards on tho parapet with a dismal howl, and, collecting himself for a 
spring, jumped for the dead man’s shoulders. Missing his aim, he fell 
into the ditch, taming oomplotoly over as he went, and, striking his 
head against a stone, dashed out his brains. 

Of this character, Dickens says in his preface : 

It has been objected to Sikes — with some inconsistency, as I venture 
to think — that ho is surely overdrawn; because in him there would 
api)ear to bo none of those redeeming traits which are objected to as 
unnatural in his mistress. Of the latter objection I will merely say 
that I fear there are in tho world some insensible and callous natures, 
that do become, at last, utterly and incurably bad. Whether this 
be so or not, of one thing I am certain, that there are such men as 
Sikes, who, being closely followed through the same space of time, and 
through the same current of circumstances, would not give, by the 
action of a moment, tho faintest indication of a better nature. 
Whether every gentler human feeling is dead within such bosoms, or 
tho proper chord to strike has rustc'd, and is hard to find, I do not 
know ; but that tho fact is as 1 state it, 1 am sure. 

(Cli. xiii., XV., xvi., xix.-xxii., xxviii., xxxix., xliv., xlvii., 
xlviii., 1.) 

SOWERBEllRYy MR. A parochial undertaker, to whom 
Oliver Twist is apprenticed. (Ch. iv., v., vii.) See Eumblb, 
Mn. 

SOWl^BERRY, MRS. TIis wife, “ a short, thin, sqneezecl-iip 
woman, with a vixenish countenance ” and disposition. (Ch. 
iv.-vii.) See Bumble, Mu. 

TWIST\ OLIVER. A poor, nameless orphan hoy, horn in tho 
workliouse of a small town, whither his young mother, 
an outcast and a stranger, had come to lie down and die. He 
is “brought up by hand,” and “farmed out” at a branch 
cstablishiiKJiit, where twenty or thirty other juvenile ofleiiders 
against the poor-laws arc starved, beaten, and abused by an 
elderly woman named Mrs. Mann. On his ninth birthday, 
Mr. Bumble, the beadle, visits tho hraiicli, and removes him 
to the workhouse, to be taught a useful trade. 

The room [in the workhouse] in which tho boys were fed was a large 
stone hall, witli a copper at one end, out of which tho master, dressed in 
au apron for tho purpose, and assisted by one or two women, ladled the 
gruel at moal-timcs. Of this festive composition each boy had one 
porringer, and no more — except on occasions of groat public re- 
joicing — and then he had two ounces and a quarter of bread 
besides. Tlio bowls never wanted washing. Tho boys polished 
tJicm with tlieir spoons till they shone again; and, when they 
had performed this operation (which never took very long, the 
spoons being nearly as large as tho bowls) , they would sit staring at the 
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copper with such eager eyes, as if they could have devoured the very 
bricks of which it was composed ; employing themselves meanwhile in 
sucking their fingers most assiduously, with the view of catching up any 
stray splashes of gruel that might have been cast thereon. ^ Roys have 
generally excellent appetites. Oliver Twist and his companions siilYered 
the toi’tures of slow starvation for three months : at last they got so vora- 
cious and wild with hunger, that one boy, who was tall for his age, and 
hadn’t been used to that sort of thing (for his father had kept a small 
cook-shop), hinted darkly to his companions, that, unless he had another 
basin of gruel per dieWf he was afraid he should some night cat tlie boy 
who slept next him, w'ho happened to be a 'weakly youth of tend(*r age. lie 
had a wild hungry eye, and they implicitly believed him. A council was 
held. Lots wane cast wlio should -walk up to the master after supi)cr 
that evening, and ask for more ; and it fell to Oliver Twist. 

The evening arrived ; the boys took their places. The master, in liis 
cook’s uniform, stationed himself at the co])pcr; his ])auper assistants 
ranged themselves behind him ; the gruel was serv(‘d out, and a long 
grace was said over the short commons. The gruel disap])eared ; 
the boys whispered to each other, and winked at Oliver, while his 
next neigJi hours nudged him. Child as ho was, he was desperate with 
hunger and rc'ckless with niiserv. Re rose from tlie table, and advancing, 
basin and spoon in hand, to the master, said, somewhat alarmed at his 
own temerity : 

“Please, sir, I want some more.” 

The master was a fat, healthy manj but he turned very pale. He 
gazed in stupefied astonishment on the small rebel for some seconds ; 
and then clung for support to the copper. The assistants were paralysed 
with wonder, and the boys with fear. 

“What ! ’’ said the master at length, in a faint voice. 

“ Please, sir,” replied Oliver, “ I w’ant some more.” ‘ 

The master aimed a blow at Oliver’s head with the ladle, pinioned 
him in his arms, and shrieked aloud for the beadle. 

The Board were sitting in solemn conclave, when Mr. Bnmhlo rushed 
into the room in great excitement, and, addi’essiug the gentleman in the 
high chair, said : 

“ Mr. Limbkins, T beg your pardon, sir ! Oliver Twist has asked for 
more ! ” There was a general start. Horror was depicted on every 
countenance. 

“For more!** said Mr. Limbkins. “Compose yourself, Bumble, and 
answer me distinctly. Do 1 understand that he asked for more after 
he had eaten the supper allotted by the dietary ? ” 

“ He did, sii-,” replied Bumble. 

“ That hoy will be hung,” said the gentleman in the white waistcoat. 
“ I know that boy will bo hung.” 

Nobody controverted the prophetic gentleman’s opinion. An ani- 
mated discussion took place. Oliver was ordered into instant confine- 
ment ; and a bill was next morning posted on the outside of the gate 
offering a reward of live pounds to anybody who would take Oliver Twist 
off the hands of the parish. In other words, five pounds and Oliver Twist 
were offered to any man or woman who wanted an apprentice to any 
trade, business, or calling. 

After serving a short apprenticeship to Mr. Sowerberry, 
parish undertaker, and being cruelly abused, ho runs off, and 
makes his way, under the {guidance of Mr. John Dawkins (alias 
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the Artful Dodger”) to London, where •ho is decoyed into the 
den of I'agin, an old Jew, and a receiver of stolei? goods, who 
employs a number of young persons of both sexes to carry on a 
systematic trade of theft. Erom this haunt of vice, where he is 
cautiously and gradually instructed in the art of larceny, he is 
temporarily rescued {see Fang), but is recaptured, and watched 
more closely than before to prevent his escape, llis assistance, 
however, being very necessary to the execution of a contemplated 
burglary, he is forced to accompany two confederates of the Jew 
(Sikes and Hash Toby Crackit) on their housebreaking expedition. 
Ilut the plan fails, as the family are alarmed j and the robbers 
lice, taking with them Oliver, -who has been shot, and severely 
wounded. Ileing closely pursued, they drop the boy into a 
ditch, and dart oil* at full speed. On recovering his senses, 
Oliver wanders about till he comes to the very house he had 
entered. On being admitted, he is kindly cai’ed for by the lady 
of the house, J\Irs. iMaylie, and her niece Itoso, who, on hearing 
his story, save him from arrest, and educate him and love him. 
The detection and punishimmt of the Jew and his accomplices, 
and the identification of Oliver through the zealous efforts of his 
new friends (among whom ho iinds an aunt in liose Maylie), 
hrhig the tale to a hai)py conclusion. (Ch. i.-xii., xiv.-xvi., 
xviii., xx.-xxii., xxviii.-xxxvi., xli., li.-liii.) See Bumble (Mb.), 
Fagin, Monks, Sikes (Bill). 


PEINCIPAL INCIDENTS. 

Chapter I. Oliver Twist is bom ; his motlier dies. — II. He is farmed ’ 
with Mrs. Mann ; Mr. Bumble visits Mrs. Mann, explains bow Oliver 
received bis name, and takes him to the workhouse ; Oliver is brought 
before tlio “ Board ” and assig^ned to picking oakum ; appointed by lot 
among the starved boys, he asks for “ more,** and is duly punished for 
llis temerity. — III. Mr. Gamfield*s negotiations for Oliver. — IV. Mr. 
Sowerberry converses with Mr. Bumble on parish undertaking and 
juries ; takes Oliver, who — Y. Becomes acquainted with Noah Claypole; 
on account of bis “interesting expression of melancholy,** Oliver is 
promoted to be a “ mute,** and attends his first funeral. — ^VI. He knocks 
down Noah Claypolo ; the excitement caused by this exhibition of spirit. 
—VII. His punishment ; bo runs away. — ^VIII. Experiences divers hard- 
ships and ill-treatment ; meets Jack Dawkins, the “ Artful Dodger ; ** 
goes with him to London. — ^IX. Hears Fagin*s soliloquy over a box of 
stolen watches and jewellery. The “ Artful Dodger ** and Charley Bates 
i*cport their success in pocket-picking at an execution. — ^X. Oliver goes 
out to op(?rate with them ; is arrested. — XI. His ti’ial. — ^Xll. His ill- 
ness at Mr. Browulow*s ; Mr. Brownlow visits him, and is surprised by 
his familiar look j reception of the Dodger and Charley Bates by Fagin, 
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after Oliver's arrest. — x!cil. Bill Sikes, with his dog*, enters Fagin’s room; 
their altercation ; Nancy goes to the police-office to learn where Oliver 
is. — ^Xiy. Mr. Brownlow’s kindness to Oliver; bis conversation with him; 
with Mr. Grimwig ; Oliver is sent with a parcel to a bookseller. — XV. He is 
caught by Nancy. — XVI. Impression produced on Fagin’a thieves by 
his return and good clothes; Oliver’s grief at having Mr.' Brownlow’s 
money and the parcel of books taken from him ; he attempts to run 
away ; Nancy protects him when retaken ; her rage against Sikes and 
Fagin. — XVII. Mr. Bumble visits the “porochial” nursery; Dick 
astounds him by desiring that someone may write a note expressing his 
love for Oliver, and his wish to die ; Mr. Bumble sees Mr. Brownlow's 
advertisement for Olivier, and calls on him ; tolls a very unfavourable 
story of Oliver’s parentage and character. — XVIII. Tho “Dodger** 
advises Oliver to become a “ prig,’* to make friends with Fagin, and to 
steal, because, if ho didn’t, somebody else would; Oliver becomes 
acquainted with Tom Chitling, just out of tho House of Correction. — 
XTX. Sikes and Fagin plan a burglary in which Oliver must assist. — 
XX. Fagin tells Oliver he must go with Sikes, and gives him a book 
of murders to read till sent for ; Nancy takes him to Sikes, who gives 
him his instructions. — XXI. Their journey. — XXII. Preparations for the 
burglary by Sikes and Toby Crackit ; Oliver’s grief and terror at learn- 
ing their plan, and that ho must aid in executing it; he enters the house 
of Mrs. Maylie, is shot, and carried off by Sikes and Crackit. — XXIil. 
Mrs. Corney makes a cup of tea, and 1ms some reflections over it ; Mr. 
Bumble calls, and discusses the obstinacy of paupers, and the great 
porochial ** safeguard — to give them exactly what they don*t want; 
takes a cup of tea with Mrs. Ctirney, and hecomes tender. — XXIV. An 
old pauper-woman on her death-bed gives hints of a revelation concern- 
ing Oliver’s mother, —XXV. A game of whij^t at Fagin’s ; Toby Crackit 
reports to Fagin tho ill-success of tin* burglary. —XXVI. Ffgin seeks 
intelligence of Sikes among the traders in stohui goods; at The Three 
Cripples; at Sikes's own njom ; almost betrays his own guilt to Nancy ; 
has a conference with jMonks. — XXVII. Hints of great things that 
might be said concerning beadles; Mr. Bumble, having weighed and 
counted Mrs. Comey’s silver plate while she was at Old Sally’s death- 
bed, on her return concludes his courtshiy>; on his way^ homo inter- 
rupts Noah Claypolo eating oysters. — XXVITI. Abandonment of Oliver 
by Sikes and Crackit after the burglary; conversation between 
Giles and Brittles while pursuing them ; Oliver recovers conscious- 
ness, and wanders to the liouse he had entered tlic previous night ; 
Giles’s report to the other servants of tho incidents of tho bur- 
glary; in ilm midst of liis ntirrativo Oliver knocks, and, after con- 
siderable hesitation, is admitted. — XXIX. Rose Maylio ; the doctor comes 
to d»*oss Oliver’s wound. — XXX. Mrs. Maylio and Bose look at Oliver 
sleeping and Rose pleads for mercy toward" him ; be tolls his story ; tho 
doctor challenges Giles and Brittles to identify Oliver as tho boy who 
had broken into Mrs Mnylie’s house. — XXXI. Blathers and Duff examine 
tho premises, and report their opinion of the burglary ; after taking 
some spirits they b'^come loquacious, and tell how Conkey Chickweod 
robbed himself ; they look at Oliver, and contemn Giles and Brittles for 
their contradictory testimony. — XXXII. Oliver expresses his gratitude 
to Rose ; tho doctor takes him to see Mr. Brown low, and at Chertsey 
Bridge rushes into the houso Oliver points out as the one from which 
Sikes and Crackit had gone to commit tho binglary ; Oliver’s disap- 
pointment at finding that Mr. Brownlow had gone to the West Indies; 
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his duties and delights in the oountry-honso to which Mrs. Maylie moved 
in the spring. — XXXIII. Rose is taken sick ; Oliver goes to the market- 
town with a letter for the doctor ; encounters Monks ; Bose comes out 
of the crisis of her fever to live. — XXXIV. Oliver, overjoyed, walks out, 
and meets Giles with Harry Maylie ; Harry tells his mother his love for 
Rose ; Giles’s gallantly on the night of the burglary rewarded ; Oliver 
sleeps, and dreams that Fagin and Monks are watching him ; wakes, 
and finds it real. — XXXV. The fruitless search for them ; Harry tells 
Rose liis love ; she explains why she must not become his wife. — 
XXXVI. The doctor and Harry Maylie leave Mrs. Maylio’s. — XXXVII. 
Mr. Bumble as master of the workhouse; discussion of prerogative 
between him and Mrs. (Comey) Bumble; settled decisively in her 
favour ; Mr. Bumble, going into a public-house to regain his composure, 
meets Monks, who makes numerous inquiries concerning Oliver’s mother 
and the woman who nursed her. — XXXVIII. Mr. and Mrs. Bumble go 
to Monks’s hiding-place; Mrs. Bumble, after demanding and receiving 
twenty pounds, relates what Old Sally told her about Oliver’s mother; 
hands Monks a locket containing two locks of hair and a gold wedding- 
ring, which ho drops through a trap-door into the river, and then dismisses 
Mr. and Mrs. Bumble. — XXXIX. Sikes recovers from a fever ; Fagin and 
liis boys bring refreshments; Nancy goes with Fagin for some money 
for Sikes ; she overhears a convcr.sation between Fagin and Monks ; gives 
an ojiiate to Sikes; goes to find Miss Maylie.' -XL. She repeats what 
she heard Monks tell Fagin about Oliver; Rose pleads with her to 
abandon her wretched course of life.— XLT. Oliver accidentally dis- 
covers Mr. Browiilow ; Rose goes to his house with Oliver ; Mr. Grim- 
wig’s excitement at hearing her account of Oliver; joyful surprise of 
Mr. Hrownlow and Mrs. Bedwin at seeing Oliver ; discussion of the best 
mode of clearing up the mystery of his j>arcntage, and securing Monks. 
— XLIk Noah Claypolo and (’harlotte, liav’ing robbed Mr. Sowerberry, 
go to London ; th<*y stop at The Three Cripples ; Fagin overhears their 
conversation ; shows that he knows of their theft, and proposes that 
they join his gang; Noah enters heartily into his plan, and agrees to 
midertake stealing money from children sent on errands. — XLTIl. Fagin 
e.\i)lains how Noah cannot take care of himself without having special 
regard to Fagin’s interests; tho “Artful Dodger” is aiTestcd; Fagin 
expatiates to his other boys on tho unusual glory of attaining to tho 
dignity of transportation for life at tho “Dodger’s” tender age; Noah 
(rjow Morris Bolter) goes to the police-office to hiarri the “ liodger’s ” 
fate ; his examination and committal. — XLIV. Nancy tries to keep her 
appointment with Rose, on Sunday night, but is prevented by Sikes ; Fagin 
observes her efforts, and resolves to learn her secret, .and so strengthen 
his intluonco over her. — XLY. Ho sends Noah to follow her the next 
Sunday night. — XLVI. Noah dogs her steps to London Bridge, where 
Mr. Brownlow and Rose Maylie meet her; she tells them wdiy she 
tailed to meet them before ; describes Monks ; is urged to forsake her 
vile companions, but declares she cannot. — XJiVlI. Fagin tells Sikes of 
ber disclosures ; Sikes, in a frenzy of rage, goes to his room, tells Nancy 
she w'.as watched and overheard at London Bridge, and kills her. - 
XL VIII. His flight; at an inn a pedlar offers to take a blood-stain out 
of his h.at; ho hears tho murder talked of at tho mail-coach; tries to 
sleep, but the murdered girl’s eyes and figure haunt him helps at a 
fire; goes back to London. — XL IX. Mr. Brow'iilow causes !Monks to be 
seized ; tolls him the story of his father, mother, and Oliver ; convinces 
bini that his villauy, and the proofs of it, are w'ell known; makes him 
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promise a complete statement of facts in regard to Oliver, and full resti- 
tution of moiicy of which he had defrauded him. — L. Jacob’s Island, 
where Fagin’s gang took refuge after his arrest; Chitling’s account 
of Fagin’s capture ; Sikes’s dog, which he had vainly tried to drown, 
reaches the island; Sikes liimself comes, fearfully haggard; Charley 
Bates BO horrified as to attack him ; his hiding-place is discovered, and 
a fierce crowd try to capture him ; his frantic efforts to escape ; acci- 
dentally hangs himself ; and his dog — springing at him — falls, and 
dashes out his brains. — LI. Oliver’s sensations as ho goes to his native 
town; he is shocked at the sight of Monks; aided by Mr. Brown low, 
Monks relates to Oliver’s benefactors the circumstances of tho death of 
his and Oliver’s father, and describes the will and letter he left ; the 
destruction of the will by Monks’s mother ; his promise to hunt down 
Oliver; his bribing of Fagin to ensnare Oliver, and liis own exposure; 
Mr. and Mrs. Bumble are summoned; Mrs. Bumble denies all know- 
ledge of Monks and the locket, but two old pauper-women, who over- 
heard Old Sally’s confession, refresh her memory ; Mr. Bumble’s oi)inion 
of tho law, which supposes that the wife acts under her husband’s direc- 
tion ; Bose’s parentage made known ; Harry, having reduced his circum- 
stances to match hers, and become a clergyman, wins her hand. — LII. 
Fagin on trial ; his sentence ; his last days and nights ; Mr. Brownlow 
and Oliver visit him ; he tells Oliver where he ])ut tho papers given him 
by Monks. — LIU. Last look at the principal surviving characters. 



FULL REPORT 

OF 

THE FIRST (AND SECOND) MEETIN(J 

OF 

THE MUDFOG ASSOOIATION 


Fob the Aovancesisnt op Evehythino. 


These reporfs appeared in “ Bentley's Miscellany,” in 1837 and 1838, 
wiiile Mr. Dickens was the editor of that periodical. They were 
desit,nied to satirise the proceedings of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, which had then been recently established. 
The tirst meeting is “holden in the town of Mudfog;” some of the 
sections sitting at The Original Pig, and otliors at The Pig and Tindc^r- 
box : the second meeting is at Oldcastlo ; and the various sections 
obtain accommodation at the two rival inns — The Black Boy and 
Stomachache, and The Bootjack and Countenance. 


CHAEAOTERS INTRODUCED. 


BELL^ MR. KNIGHT {M.R.C.S.). A member of the asso- 
ciation, who exhibits a wax preparation of the interior of a 
man, who, in early life, had swallowed a door-key. At a 
post mortem examination, it is found that an exact model of 
the key is distinctly impressed on the coating of tlie stomach. 
This coating a dissipated medical student steals, and hastens 
with it to a locksmith of doubtful character, who makes a 
now key from the novel pattern. With this key the student 
enters the house of the deceased gentleman, and commits a 
burglary to a large amount, for which crime he is tried and 
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executed. The deceased gentleman had always been much 
accustomed to punch, and it is supposed that the original key 
must have been destroyed by the acid. After the unlucky 
accident, he was troubled with nightmare, under the influence 
of which he always imagined himself a wine-cellar door. 

BLANK, MR. A member who exhibits a model of a fashion- 
able annual, composed of copperplates, gold leaf, and silk 
boards, and ^vorked entirely by milk and water. 

BLUBB, MR. A member who lectures learnedly upon a 
cranium which jiroves to bo a carved cocoanut-sheU. See 
Ketch, PnorKSSoii John. 

BLTJNDERUM, MR. Contributor of a paper, “On the Last 
Moments of the Learned Pig.” 

BROWN, MR. (of Edenburg). A member. 

BUFFER, DOCTOR. Another member. 

CARI'ER, MR. President of Section J*) (Mechanical Science), 
at the first meeting of the association. 

COPPERNOSE, MR. Author of a proposition of great mag- 
nitude and interest, submitted, at tiie lirst meeting of tlje 
association, to {Section B (Display of .Models and Mechanical 
Science), illustratoAl by a va.st number of models, and explained 
in a treatise entitled “ Ih*actical Suggestions on the Necessity 
of Providing some Harmless and Wholesome Eelaxfftion for 
the young Noblemen of England.” 

CRINKLES, MR. Inventor and exhibitor of a beautiful 
pocket-picking machine. 

DOZE, PROFESSOR. Vice-president of Section A (Zoology 
and Botany), at the first meeting of the association. 

DRA WLEY, MR. Vice-president of Section A, at the second 
meeting. 

DULL, MR. Vice-president of Supplementary Section E 
(Umbugology and Ditchwateristics). 

DUMMY, MR. Another vice-prcsuhmt of the same section. 

FEE, DOCTOR W. R. A member of the association. 

FL U M MER Y, MR. Another member. 

GRIME, PROFESSOR. Another member. 

GlWJi, MR. President of Supplementary Section E (Umbug- 
ology and Ditch wateristicc). 

GRUMMI/JGE, DOCTOR. A physician, who gives an account 
of his curing a case of monomania by the heroic method of 
treatment. 
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JOBBAf MR. Exhibitor of a forcing-machine on a novel plan, 
for bringing joint-stock railway shares prematurely to a 
premium. 

JOLTERED, SIR WILLIAM. President of Section A 
(Zoology and Potaiiy), at the second meeting of the associa- 
tion. 

KETGIIi PROFESSOR JOHN. A member, who is called 
upon to exhibit the skull of the late IMr. Grecmacre, which he 
produces with the remark, “ that he’d pound it as that ’ere 
’spectablc section [the section of Umbugology and Ditch- 
wateristics] had never seed a more gamerer cove nor he vos.’* 
The “professor” finds, however, that he has made a slight 
mistake, and has dis])layed a carved cocoanut instead of the 
skull wliicli he intended to sliow. 

KUTANKUMAGEN, DOCTOR (pi Moscow). A physician, 
who succeeds in curing an alarmingly liealthy man by a per- 
s('.vei‘ing use of powerful medicine, low diet, and bleeding, 
which method of treatment so far restores him as to enable 
him to walk about with the slight assistance of a crutch and 
a boy. 

KWAKLET, MR. A member who submits the result of some 
ingenious statistical inquiiies relative to the difference between 
the value of the qual ideation of several members of parliament, 
as published to the world, and its real nature and amount. 

LEAVER, MR. Vice-president of Section B (Display of 
^Models and ^rechanical Science), at the Oldcastle meeting. 

LEDBRAIN, MR. X. Vice-])resident of Section C (Statistics), 
at the Mudfog meeting. He reads a very ingenious paper, 
showing that the total number of legs belonging to one great 
town in Yorkshinj is, in round numbers, forty thousand; 
while the total nuinl)cr of chair and stool legs is only thirty 
thousand. Allowing the very favourable average of three 
legs to a seat, ho deduces the conclusion that ten thousand 
individuals (or one-half the Avholc po])ulation) arc either desti- 
tute of any seats at aU, or pass the whole of their leisure time 
in sitting upon boxes. 

long ears, the HONOURABLE AND REVEREND 
Mr. a member of the association. 

Mallet, MR. President of Section B (Display of Models 
and Mechanical Science), at the second meeting. 

Misty, MR. X. a member. 

Misty, MR. X. X. Author of a communication on the dis- 
appearance of dancing-bears from the streets of London, with 
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observatipns on tlio exhibition of monkeys as connected with 
barrel-organs. 

MORTAIR, MR. Vice-president of Section C (Anatomy and 
Medicine), at the Oldcastle meeting. 

MUDDLEBRAINS, MR. Vice-president of Section A (Zoology 
and Botany), at the Oldcastle meeting. 

MUFF, PROFESSOR. A member of the association, remark- 
able for tliii urbanity of bis manners and the ease with which 
ho adapts liimself to the forms and ceremonies of ordinary 
life. At the iirst meeting, at Miidfog, he tries some private 
experiments, in conjunction with Professor Nogo, with prussic 
acid, upon a dog. Hie animal proves to liave been stolen 
from an unmarried lady in the town, who is rendered nearly 
distracted by tlie loss of her pet (named Augustus, in alfec- 
tionate remem l)ranco of a former lover), and avcuiges Ins deatli 
by a violent attack on the two scientific gentleman, in which 
the expressive features of Professor Mull* arc much scrat(*Iied 
and lacerated, while l^rofessor Xogo, besides sustaining seviaal 
severe bites, loses some handfuls of hair. Professor Mull’ 
subsequently relates to the assoiuaiion an ('xt inordinary and 
convincing proof of the wonderful tdlicacy of the system of 
infinitesiiiiai do-^cs. Jfo had dillusod throe drops of rum 
through a bucketful of wat(?r, and given the whole to a patient 
who was a hard drinker. Before the man had drunk a qnai-t, 
ho was in a stale of beastly intoxication; and live other imm 
were made (huid drunk with the remainder. 

MULL, PROFESSOR. A member of the association, who 
criticises some of the ideas advanced by Mr. X. X. Misty in 
his paper on dancing-bears ami barrel-organ monkeys. 

NEESHA WTS, DOCTOR. A medical member. 

N OAKES, MR. Vice-president of Section D (Statistics), at 
the meeting held at Oldcastle. 

NOGO, PROFESSOR. Exhibitor of a model of a wonderful 
s.ifety fire-escap(.*. See Professoii. 

PESSELL, MR. Vice-president of Section C (Anatomy and 
]\rodicine), at the meeting at Oldcastle. 

PIPKIN, MR. [^M.R.C.S.). Author of a yiaper which seeks to 
prove the complete belief of Sir William Courtenay (otherwise 
Thom), recently shot at Canterbury, in homaiopathy; and 
which argues that lie might have been restored to life if an 
infinitesimal dose of lead and gunpowder had been administered 
to him immediately after he felL 

PROSEE, MR. A member. 
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PUMPICmSKULL, PROFESSOR. A^ki iiilluential meinbtr 
of the council of the association. • 

PURPTjIND, MR. A niomher of the association. 

QUEERSP ECK, PROFESSOR. Exhibitor of a model of a 
portable railway, neatly mounted in a green case, for the 
waistcoat pocket. By attaching this instrument to liis boots, 
any bank or public-olTico clerk could transport himself from 
his place of residence to his place of business at the easy rate 
of sixty-fivo miles an hour. The professor explains that City 
gentlemen would run in trains, being handculfed together to 
prevent confusion or unpleasantness. 

RUM M UN, PROFESSOR. A member. 

SCROOj MR. Vice-president of Section B (Display of ^Models 
and Mechanical Science), at the second meeting of the asso- 
ciation. 

SLUCr, MR. A celebrated statistician. Ilis complexion is a 
dark purple, and he has a habit of sighing constantly.'^ 
presents to Section C the result of some investigations he has 
made regarding the state of infant education and nursery 
literature among the middle classes of London. He also states 
some curious calculations res])ecting the dogs^-meat harrows of 
London, which have led him to tlie conclusion that, if all the 
skewerg delivered daily with the meat could be collected and 
warelioiised, they would, in ten years’ time, afford a mass of 
timber more than snfiieieiit for the construction of a lirst-rate 
vessel of war, to be called “The Loyal Skewer,” and to 
become, under that name, the terror of all the enemies of 
Great Britain. 

SMITH, MR. (of London). xV niomber of the association. 

SNIVEY, SIR IIOOKHAM. A meinher who combats the 
opinion of Mr. Blubb. 

SNORE, PROFESSOR. President of Section A (Zoology and 
Botany), at the meeting at Mudfog. 

SNUFFLETOFFLE, MR. O. J. A nu.mibor present at the 
second meeting of the association. 

SOEMUP, DOCTOR. Piusideut of Section C (Anatomy ami 
Medicine), at the second meeting. 

SOWSTER. Beadle of Oldcastle ; a fat man with an immense 
douhle-chin and a very red nose, which he attributes to a 
habit of early rising. 

STYLES, MR. Vice-president of Section D (Statistics*, at the 
second meeting of the association. 

K 
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TICKLE, MR, Exhibitor of a newly-invented kind of spec- 
tacles, which enable the wearer to discern in very bright 
colours objects at a great distance (as the horrors of the West 
India plantations), and render him wholly blind to those 
iiiimodiately before him (as the abuses connected with the 
Manchester cotton-mills). 

TIMBERFA), MR, Vice-president of Section C (Statistics) at 
the meeting held at Mudfog. 

TOORELL, DOCTOR, President of Section B (Anatomy and 
Medicine), at the same meeting. 

TRUCK, MR, One of the vice-presidents of Section I) 
(Mechanical Science), at the same meeting. 

WAOIlORy^, MR, Another of the vice-presidents of the same 
section, at the same meeting. 

WHEEZY, PROFESSOR, One of the vice-presidents of 
Section A (Zoology and Botany), at the same meeting. 

WIGSBY, ]\fR, Exhibitor of a caulillower somewhat larger 
than a chaise umbrella, raised by the simple application of 
highly -carbonated soda-water as niannro. He explains that, 
by scooping out the head (which would afford a new and 
delicious s])ecies of nourishment for the poor), a parachute 
could at once be obtained ; the stalk, of course, being kept 
downwards. 

WOODEN SCONCE, MR, President of Section C (Statistics), 
at the meeting htdd at Mudfog. 



THE LIFE AND ADVENTUllES 


OP 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 


This aiorv was iK'p^iin within a few months after the completion of the 
“ I’ickwick Papers’^ (September, 18^17); “ Oliver Twist/* which followed 
that work, havinj^ been commenced in February, 1837, and carried on 
simultaneously with it for several months. “ Nicholas Nicklcby** was 
issued ill monthly shilling numbers, and was illustrated by ‘‘Phiz’* 
(llablot K. Browne). On its conniletion, in 1839, it was brought out in 
volume form, with a proHxed portrait of Dickons, engraved i>y Fiuden 
fi’om a painting by Maclise. It was dedicated to W. C. 31acready. 

The niAin object of the wfirk was to expose “the monstrous neglect 
of education in Engltind, and the disregard of it by the St .ate, as a means 
of forming good or bad citizens, and miserable or happy men,” by show- 
ing up, as a notable example, the cheap Yorkshire schools which were in 
existence at that time. The author’s purpose was answeri'd. In the 
Preface to a later edition of “ Nicholas Nickleby,” ho was able 1o speak 
of the race of Yorkshire schoolmasters “in the past tense,” and to say, 
“ Though it lias not yet disappeared, it is dwindling daily.” 


CHAUACT ERS INTEODUCED. 


Adams, captain. One of the seconds in the duel between 
Sir Mullierry Hawk and Lord Fnalcrick Verisopht. (Ch. 1.) 
AFRICAN KNIFE SWALLOWER, THE. A member of 
Mr. Crummies’s theatrical company. (Cli. xbdii.) 

ALICE. See York, Tiiifl Five Sisters of. 

ALPHONSE. Mrs. Witittcrly’s page; so diminutive, “that 

K 2 
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his body would not hold, in ordinary array, the number of 
small buttons which are indispensalde to a page’s costume; 
and they were consequently obliged to be stuck on four 
abreast.” (Ch. xxi., xxviii., xxxii.) 

BELLING, MASTER One of Mr. Squeers's pupils a 
Dofclieboys Hall. (Ch. iv.) 

BELVAWNEY, MISS, A lady in Mr. Vincent Crummies’ 
theatrical company. (Ch. xxiii.-xxv., xxix.) 

BLOCKSON, MRS, A charwoman employed by Miss Knag 
(Ch. xviii.) 

BOLSTER, MR, A ferocious old fellow into whose house 
Nicholas Nicklcby is introduced one evening by Newman 
Noggs : whom he has comniissionod to hnd out where Madeline 
Dray lives, and who makes the ludicrous mistake of discover- 
ing the wrong person. (Ch. xl.) 

BOLSTER, MISS CECILIA. His daughter; mistaken by 
Newman Noggs for ^liss Madeline Dray, and persuaded by 
him to see Nicholas, and to hear him speak for himself. 
(Ch. xl.) 

BOLDER. A pupil at Mr. Squeers’s school. (Ch. viii.) 

BONNEY, MR. A friend of Dalph Nickleby’s, and the prime 
organiser of the United ^letropolitaii Ijn])ri)ved Hot Muflin 
and Crumpet Baking and Punctual Delivery Company.” 
(Ch. ii.) 

BORTJM^ MR. A gentleman at whose house Nicliolas Nicklcby 
and Miss SuevelUcci call (accompanied by Miss Niuetta. 
Crummies, the “ Infant Phenomenon ”) to iniluce liim to put 
his name to Miss Snevellicci’s bespeak.” (Cli. xxiv.) 

BORUM, MRS. His wife ; motlier of six interesting children. 
(Ch. xxiv.) 

BORUM, AUGUSTUS. Their son; a young gentleman who 
pinches the “ Phenomenon ” bebiiul to ascertain whether slio 
is real. (Ch. xxiv.) 

BORUM, CHARLOTTE. One of their daughters, who filches 
the “ Phenomenon’s ” parasol, and carries it off. (Ch. xxiv.) 

BORUM, EMMA. Another daughter. (Ch. xxiv.) 

BRA VASSA, MISS. One of the members of Mr. Crumniles’s 
theatrical company. (Ch. xxiii.~xxv., xxix.) 

BRAY, MADELINE. Daughter of a gentleman who married 
a very particular friend of the Cheery Lie Drotlieis. 
mother dies while she is a mere cliild ; and her seltish and 
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profligate father, at a somewhat later date, is reduced, between 
sickness and poverty, to the verge of death. Although she 
braves privation, degradation, and affliction, for the sake of 
supporting him, he is on the point of forcing her to marry a 
rich old miser named Gride, when death suddenly carries off 
the unnatural parent, and Madeline is removed to Mrs. 
Kickleby’s house. She afterwards marries Nicholas. (Ch. 
xvi., xl., xlvi., xlvii., li., lii., liv.-lvi., Ixiii., Ixv.) 

BRAY, MR. WALTER. Father to Madeline, a broken-down, 
irritable, and selfish debauchee. (Ch. xlvi., xlvii., lii.-liv.) 

BROOKER. A felon and an outcast ; a former clerk to Ealph 
Nickleby. Being ill-treated by his master, and hating him, 
he takes advantage of favouring circumstances to make him 
think his only son has died and been buried, during bis tem- 
ptu’ary absence from home ; tlioiigli, in reality, the boy has 
been left at a Yorksbire school, with the design of one day 
making the secret a means of getting money from the father. 
But the plan fails; and !Mr. Nickleby, in the hot pursuit of 
bad ends, persecutes and hunts down his own child to death. 
(( 'h. xliv., lx., Ixv.) Nec Smike, Sql'eers. 

BROWDIE, JOHN. A stout, kind-hearted Yorkshireman. 
lie is betrothed to !Miss Matilda Price, whom he afterwards 
marries. At his first meeting with Nicholas Nickleby, he 
b('comcs^ furiously jealous of him. Finding, however, that 
Niebrdas has no intention of making trouble between him and 
his intended, he conceives a more favourable opinion of the 
young gentleman, and they become good friends. (Ch. ix., 
•xiii., xxxix., xlii., xliiL, xlv., Ixiv.) 

BVLRH, MR. A i)ilot, who keeps a lodging-house at which 
Crummies lives. (Ch. xxiii.) 

CIIKERYBLE BROTHERS, THE {CHARLES AND 
ED^\ IN), 'fwiii brothers, iiartners in business, and the 
benefactors and employers of Nicholas Nickleby. Mr. Dickens 
says of them in his Preface, that they are ‘‘ drawn from life ; ” 
and that “ their lilxTal charity, their singleness of heart, their 
noble nature, and their unbounded benevolence, are no creations 
of the authors brain, but are prompting everyday (and oftenest 
by stealth) some munificent and generous deed in that town 
of which they are the pride and honour.” Mr. Dickens, 
however, never saw these gentlemen, or interchanged any 
communication with them during his life. Having been 
encouraged to tell his story to one of the brothers, wbom^ he 
kas accidentally met in the street, Nicholas is huiricd into 
^n omnibus, and taken straight to the warehouse, where he Ib 
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introdiic 9 d to the other brother, and, after some in(iiiiries and 
private conference, is taken into their employment. (Cli. 
XXXV., xxxvii., xl., xliiL, xlvi., xlix., Iv., lix., lx,, Ixi., Ixiii., 
Ixv.) 

CHEERYBLE, FRANK, JS^ephew of the Cheeiyble Brotliers. 
He finally marries Kate Kickleby. (Ch. xliii., xlix., Iv., Ivii., 
lix., 1x1., Ixiii., Ixv.) 

CHOWSER, COLONEL, One of the tj;uests at a dinner-party 
given by Italpli Kickleby. (Ch. xix., 1.) 

Cob BEY, A pupil at Sqiieers’s school. (Ch. viii.) 

CROWL, MR. A fellow-lodger of Kewnian Xoggs's. (Ch. 
xiv., XV., xxxii.) 

CRUMMLES, MR. VINCENT. Tlie mniiagcT of an itinerant 
theatrical company. Meeting Nicholas Nickhd)}' and Smike 
at an inn not far from Portsmouth, he advisc's them to adopt 
tlie stage for a prof(*ssion, and oHei‘s to bring th(jm out. 
“ 'J'here’s genteel comedy,” ho tells Nicholas, “in your walk 
and manner, juvenile tragedy in your eye, and touch-and-go 
farce in your laugh.” Of Smik<j he says — 

Without a pad upon his body, and Iinrdly a touch of paint upon 
his face, ho’d make such an actor for tlie starved business as was never 
seen in this country. Only lot liim be tolerably well up in the apothe- 
cary in ‘ Rinnco and Juliet/ with the slightest possible dab of red on 
the tip of his nose, and he’d be certain of three rounds the moment he 
put his head out of the practicable door in the front grooves O.P.** 

The rcsidt is, that Nicholas, after a little deliberation, 
declares it a bargain; and he tind tSmike become a })art of 
!Mr. Crummies s company. Mr. Crummies treats them very 
kindly \ and wlnui lie finally separatees from them — on 
the occasion of liis dej)artur<i with his family for America 
— ^lie puts out Ids hand, with “not a jot of Ids theatrical 
manner” remaining, and says with great warmth, “We were 
a very hapjjy little coiiijiaiiy. You and I never had a word. 

1 shall he veery glad tomorrow m(»rniiig to think that I saw 
you again; hut now I almost wish you hadift coiu(‘.” (f'h. 
xxii. XXV., xxix., xxx., xlviii.) 

CRUMMLEii, MRf^. Wife of Mr. Vincent Crummies, ((.h* 
xxiii.-xxv., XM.x., xxx., xlviii.) 

CRUMMLES, MA^^TBR, One of their sons, and a member 
of the theatrical company, ((’li. xxii., xxiii., xxx., xlviii.) 

CRUMMLES, MASTER PERCY. Another son. (Ch. xxii., 
xxiiL, XXX,, xlviii.) 

CRUMMLES, MISS NINETTA, Tlieir daughter, known and 
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advertisod as the “ Infant Phenomenon.” (Ch. xxiiL-xxv., 
xxix., xlviii.) 

CURDLE, MR, A Portsmouth geiitlo.man, whom Miss Siuwel- 
Ikci calls upon to request that he would put his name to her 
“ bespeak ; ” ho being a great critic, and having quite the 
London taste in matters relating to literature and the drama. 
He is the author of a pamphlet of sixty-four pages, ])ost 
octavo, on the character of the nurse’s deceased husbaml, in 
“llomeo and Juliet.” (Ch. xxiv.) 

CURDLE, MRS. Ilis wife. (Ch. xxiv.) 

CUTLER, MR. AND MRS. ‘ Friends of the Kenwigses. 
(Ch. xiv.) 

DA VID. Butler to the Cheeryble Brothers. ' ((Jb. xxxvii., 
Ixiii.) 

DIG BY. Sinike’s theatrical name. See Smike. 

FOLA [R, MR. A dancer and pantomimic actor belonging to 
Mr. Crumniles’s company. (Ch. xxiii.-xxv., xxix., xxx.) 

GAZING I, MISS. An actress in the theatrical company of 
Mr. Vincent Crummies. (Ch. xxiii.) 

GENTLEMAN, THE, IN SMALL-CLOTHES. See Nickleby, 
Mrs. 

GEORG Ih A friend of the Kenwigses. He is a young man 
who had know’ll Mr. Ken wigs wdieii he was a bachelor, and is 
much esteemed by the ladies as bearing the reputation of a 
rake. (Ch. xiv.) 

GRAY MARSH. A pupil at Squeers’s school. (Ch. viii.) 

GREEN, MISS. A friend of the Keinvigses. (Ch. xiv.) 

GREGSBURY, MR. A member of parliament, to wdiom 
Nicholas Nickleby applies for a situation as private secretary. 
The recpiirements, however, are so many, and so dilliciilt to 
meet, that the situation is declined. Says ^Ir. Gregsbury — 

My secretary would have to wake himself master of the fortiigu 
policy of the world, as it is niirrored in the newspapers ; to run iiis 
eye over all accounts of public meetings, all leading articles and 
accounts of the proceedings of public bodies ; and to niako notes of 
anything which it appearctl to him might be made a point of in any 
little speech upon the question of some petition lying on the table, or 
anything of that kind. Do you understand P ” 

“ I think I do, sir,” replied Nicholas. 

“Then,” said Mr. Gregsbury, “it would bo necessary foi him to 
make himself acquainted from day to day w-ith newspaper paragraphs 
on passing events ; such as ‘ Mysterious disappearance, and supposed 
suicide of a pot-boy,* or anything of that sort, upon which I might 
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found a question to the^ Secretary of State for the Home Department. 
Then he wduld Lave to copy the question, and as much as I remembered 
of the answer (including a little compliment about my independeiico 
and good sense), and to send the manuscript in a frank to the local 
paper, with perhaps half-a-dozen lines of leader, to the effect that I 
was always to bo fouud in my place in parliament, and never shrunk 
from the responsible and arduous duties, and so forth. You see ? ** 

Nifljolas bowed. 

“ Besides which,” continued Mr. Gregsbnry, “I should expect him 
now and then to go through a few figures in the printed tables, and to 
pick out a few results, so that I might conio out pretty well on timber, 
duty questions, and finance questions, and so on; and I should like 
him to get up a few little arguments about the disastrous effects of a 
return to cash ])ayments and a metallic currency, w'ith a touch now 
and th(m about the exportation of bullion, and the Emperor of Russia, 
and bank-notes, and all tliat kind of thing, which it’s only necessary 
lo talk llucntly about, because nobody undorstauds it. Do you take 
me Y ” 

"I think I understand,” said Nicholas. 

“IVirli regard to such questions as are not political,” continued 
Mr. Grc'gsbiiry, wanning, “and which one can’t be expected to care a 
curse about, beyond the natural care of not allowing inferior people to 
be as well off as (nirselves-- else wbc'rc are our privileges? — I should 
wish my secretary to got togetlier a few little flourishing speeches of 
a patriotic cast, . . . This is a hasty out line of the chief things you’d 
have to do, except waiting in the lo])by every night (in case I forgot 
anything, and should want fresh cramming), and now and then, during 
great debates, sitting in the front row of the gallery, and saying to 
tJio j)C02)lc about, ‘ You see that gentleman witli his hand to })is face, 
and his arm twisted round the pillar? I’luit’s Mr. Gregs'oury, the 
celebrated Mr. Gregsbury,* — 'with any other little culogium that might 
strike you at the moment.” (Ch. xvi.) 

OUIDE, ARTHUR. An old miser. (CIi. xlvii., li., liii., liv., 
Jvi., lix.j Ixv.) /See Lkay (Mabklixe), N’ickleay (IiAlpei). 

GROGZWIG, BARON OF. See Kokldwethout, Baron von. 

GRUDDEN, MRS. An actress attached to Idr. Crummlcs’s 
theatrical company, and an assistant to Mrs. Crummies in her 
domestic affairs. (Cli. xxiii., xxiv., xxix., xxx., xlix.) 

HANNAH, Servant to !Miss La Creevy. (Cli. iii.) 

HAWK, SIR MULBERRY. A fashionable gambler, roue, 
and knave, rcmarkahlc for liis tact in ruining young gentle- 
men of fortune. He insults Kale Nicklehy, and is jmiiished 
hy her brother. He afterwards fights a duel with his 
puj»il and duiie, Lord Frederick Verisopht, in which the 
latter is killed. (Ch. xix., xxvi.-xxviii., xxxii., xxxviii., 
1., Ixv.) 

JOHNSON, MR. The stage name given by Mr. Crummies to 
N icholas ick lehy. 
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KENWIGS, MR. A turner in ivory, and a lodger in the same 
house with N'ewman ^oggs; “looked upon as a ])erson of 
some consideration on the premises, inasmuch as he occupied 
the whole of the first floor, comprising a suite of two rooms.” 
(Ch. xiv.-xvi., XXX vi., lii.) 

KENWIGSy MRS. His wife ; “ quite a lady in her iiiainiers, 
and of a very genteel family, having an uncle [Mr. Lilly vick] 
who collected a water-rate ; hesides which distinction, the two 
eldest of her little girls went twice a week to a dancing-school 
in the neighhourhood, and had flaxen hair tied Avith blue 
ribbons hanging in luxuriant pigtails down their backs, and 
Avore little Avliite trousers Avith frills round the ankles — for all 
of Avdiich reasons, and many more, equally valid, but too 
numerous to mention, she Avas considered a very desirable 
person to know.” (Ch. xiv.-xvL, xxxvi., lii.) 

KENWIGSy MORLEENA. Her ehlest daughter, “regarding 
A\diose uncommon christian-nanio it may be stated, that it 
Avas invented and composed by” Airs. KeuAvigs previous to her 
first lying-in, for the s])ecial distinction of her eldest child, in 
case it should proA^e a daughter. (Ch. xiv.-xvi., xxxvi., lii.) 

KyiAGy MISS. ForoAvoman in Madame Mantalini^s millinery 
establishment, and her successor in the business. (Ch. xviL, 
xviii., XX., xxi., xliv.) 

KNAOy^ MR. MORTIMER. Her brother; a young man 
wdiom unrequited aflection has made miserable. (Ch. xviii.) 
KOELDWETIIOUT, BARON VON. Hero of one of the 
tales told at a roadside inn Avhen Xicholas Xickleby and 
Squeers, Avith other passengers, Averc detained there l)y an 
accident to the stage-coach in ay Inch they Avere travelling. 
The baron is described as dAA^elling, “ once upon a time,” Avith 
numerous retainers, ni an old castle at Orogzwig in Ciormaiiy. 
He is a young, jolly, roystering blade, and a perfect Ximrod 
of a hunter. Eecoining tired of his monotonous bachelor- life, 
he niarries a daughter of the Baron A^'on SAvillcnhausen, by 
Avhom he is soon Avell snubbed and cflectnally subdued. As 
the baroness makes it a point that the family pedigree shall 
receive an addition yearly, and as the GrogzAvig coflers are 
not as inexhaustible as her relatives suppose them to be, 
KoeldAvetlioiit at last loses heart, and resolves to make away 
Avith himself. But, before doing so, he smokes one last pipe, 
and tosses olf one last measure of Aviiie, the elfect of which is 
to conjure np an apparition — the “ Genius of Suicide and 
Despair ” — Avith Avhich he has a conference that ends in his 
deciding to put a good face on the Avhole matter, and try the 
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world a little longer. This he does ; and dies, many years 
after, a liAppy man, if not a rich one. (Ch. vi.) 

KOELDWETHOUT,nARONES^:i VON, lliswifo. (Ch.vi.) 

LA CREEVY, MISS, A good-heaitcd elderly niiniaturc- 
I)ainter, who hecoines a fast friend of the Xicklebys, and 
finally marries 'rim Linkinwater, the old clmk of the Cheeryble 
Brothers. (CJh. iii., v., x., xx., xxxi., xxxiii., xxxv., xxxviii., 
xlix., Ixi., Ixiii., Ixv.) 

LANE, MISS, Governess in Mr. Borum*s family. (Ch. xxiv.) 

LEDROOK, MISS. A member of Mr. Crummies* dramatic 
com[>any. (Ch. xxiii., xxv., xxx.) 

LENVILLE, THOMAS. A tragic actor in Mr. Crummies’s 
tli(!atre. (Ch. xxiii., xxiv., xxix.) 

LENVILLE, MRS. Ilis wife; a member of the same pro- 
fession. (Ch. xxiii., xxix.) 

LILLY VICK, MR. A collector of water-rates; uncle to !Mrs. 
Ken wigs, at one of whose anniversary wedding-parties he 
meets Miss Henrietta Petowker, an actress, and is smitten 
with her charms. He finally follows her to Portsmouth — 
where she has engaged to a]>])ear in ]\Ir. Crummies’s theatrij 
— and marries her, much to the disgust of the Kenwigses, 
who have considered themselves his heirs. But Miss Petowker 
soon proves false, and elojies, leaving tht collector disctmsolate. 
He returns to London, where he meets Kewman Koggs, and 
is prevailed u]ion to go to the house of hh relative, where a 
Imlicrously aflecting scene ensues. A boy Jias been born to 
the Kenwigses during his absence. Mr. Lilly vick informs 
them that Ikj never shall ex2H‘et them to receive his wife, as 
she has deserted him. 

“Eloped with a half-pay captain,” repeated Mr. Lillyvick, “basely 
and falsely elojied with a half-pay captain, with bottle-nosed captain 
that any man miglit have considered himself safe from. It was in tin’s 
room,” said M»'. Lillyvick, looking sternly round, “that I first soo 
HcLrietta Tetowker : it is in this room that I turn her off for ever.” 

This d<.*claratiou com])letely changed the whole j)osture of affairs. 
Mrs. Kenwigs threw herself upon the old gentleman’s neck, bitterly 
reproaching herself for her late harsliness, and exclaiming, if she had 
8iiff(*recl, what must his sufferings liavo been ! Mr. Kenwigs gi-as^uul 
his hand, and vow< <! eternal friendship and remorse. . . . And Mr. 
and Mrs. Kenwigs both said, with strong feeling and tears of synipathy, 
that everything happened for the best, and conjured the good collector 
not to give way to unavailing grief, but to seek consolation in the 
society of those affectionate relations whose arms and hearts were over 
open to him. 

“Out of affection and regard for you, Susan and Kenwigs,” said 
Mr. Lillyvick. “and not out of revenge and spite against her (for she 
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is bolow it). I shall to-morrow morning settle upon your children, and 
make payable to the survivors of them, when they coi^ie of age or 
marry, that money which I once meant to leave ’em in my will. The 
deed shall be executed to-morrow, and Mr. Noggs shall bo (.>no of the 
witnesses. He hears me promise this, and he shall see it dune.’’ 

(Ch. xiv.-xvi., XXV., xxx., xxxvi., xlviii.) 

LINKINWATER, MISS. Sister to Tim Linkinwaier. (Oh. 
xxxvii., Ixiii.) 

LIXKINWATER, TIM, Chief clerk of the Cheery hlo 
Jiiijthers. 

“It’s forty-four year,” said Tim, making a calculation in the air 
with his pen, and drawing an imaginary line before he cast it up — 
“ forty-four year next May, since I first kept the books of Cheeryble 
Brothers. I*ve opened tlie safe every morning all that time (Sundays 
exc(^pted), as the clock struck nine, and gone over the lioiiso every 
night at half-past ten (except on Foreign Post nights, and then twenty 
minutes before twelve) to see the doors fastened, and the fires oui. 
I’ve never slept out of the back attic one single night. There’s the 
same inignoneLte-box in the niiddie of the windf)W, and the same four 
flower- pots, two on ench side, that I broiiglit witli mo when 1 first 
came. There ain’t — I’ve said it again and again, and I’ll maintain it 
— there ain’t such a stjuare as this in the world. 1 kyioio there ain’t,” 
said Tim, with sudden (Miergy, and looking sternly about him, “ not 
one. For business or j)leasure, in summer time or winter — 1 don’t 
care which — tlun'e’s nothing like it. There’s not such a spring in 
England as the pump under the arcliway. There’s not such a view 
in England as the view out of my 'window. I’ve seen it every 
mr)rrung before I shaved, and I ought to know sonjetliing about it. 
I have slept in that room,” added Tim, sinking his voice a little, “for 
four-and-forty year ; and if it wasn’t inconvenient, and didn’t inter- 
fei’e with business, 1 should request leave to die there.” 

(Ch. xxxv., xxxvii., xl., xliii., xlix., Iv., lix.-lxi., Ixiii., Ixv.) 

LUMBEY, MR, A doctor wlio attends on jMrs. Kenwigs in 
her last conlincment. ((.)h. xxxv.) 

MANTALIXI, MADAME, A fashionable milliner and 
dressmaker. ((Jh. x., xvii., xviii., xxi., xxxiv., xliv.) 
MAXTALIXI, MR, ALFRED, Her husband. 

His name was originalh' Miintle ; but it had been converted, by an 
easy transition, into Mantaliui, the lady rightly considering that an 
English appellation would be of serious injury to the business. He 
had married on his whiskers, upon w'hich property lie had previously 
subsisted, in a genteel manner, for some years; and which lie liad 
recently improved, after patient cultivation, by the addition of a 
moustache, which promised to secure hiju an easy independence ; his 
share in the labours of the business being at present confined to 
spending the money. 

When Madame refuses to supply his doiiiaiids, he at first 
resorts to flattery and honeyed words, then declares lliat, 
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being a burden, he ^^111 put an end to his existence ; which 
generally iias the effect of softening her heart, and bringing 
lier to terms. She is at last, how'cver, driven into bankruptcy 
by his reckless extravagance, and, the suicide dodge having 
been tried once too often, insists on a separation, and declares 
her firm doiermi nation to have nothing more to do with such 
a man. Tlie elegant and dashing fop’s butterfly-life is soon 
ended, and he goes '*to the demnition bow-wows.” lie gets 
into prison, and is taken out by a vixenish washerwoman, 
who is at first ca])tivated by his handsome person and 
graceful manners, but, becoming disenchanted, ‘ keeps him 
constantly turning a mangle in the cellar in which she lives, 
“like a demd old horse in a demnition mill;” making his 
life, as lie says, “ one demd liorrid grind.” 

(Cli. X., xvii., xxii., xxxiv., xliv., Ixiv.) 

MO BBS, A pupil at Squeera’s school. (Cli. viii.) 

KICKLEBY, MR. GODFREY. Father of Halph and the 
elder isicholas, to the former of whom he left three thousand 
pounds in cash, and to the latter ‘‘one thousand and the 
farm, Avhich Avas as small a landed estate as one Avoiild desire 
to see.” (Cli. i.) 

NICKLEBY, NICHOLAS, the elder. Son of m. Godfrey 
Isiekleby, brotlier of llalph, and father of Nicholas and 
Kate. J>y his Avife’s advice lie took to speculating avIMj Avliat 
littl(} capital he hail, and, losing it all, lost heait too, took 
to his bed, and died. (Ch. i.) See Kickleby, Ualpit. 

NICKLEBY, NICHOLAS, the yonnr/er. The character from 
Avhom the story takes its name ; a young man Avho finds 
himself, at the age of nineteen, reduced to poverty by the 
unfortunate speculations and death of his father, but pos- 
sessed, notAvithstanding, of a good education, and Avith 
abounding energy, honesty, and industry. His mother being 
determined to make an appeal for assistance to her deceased 
hu.-djand’s brother, IMr. Palph Nickleby, he accompanies her, 
Avith his sister, to London. On their first intervicAV their 
relative receives them very roughly, and takes a dislike to his 
nephew, amounting to positmj hatred ; but he procures him a 
situation as assistant tutor at Hotheboys Hall — a school ke^it 
by ^fr. TVackford Squeers, in Yorkshire. Nicholas proceeds 
thither to assume his ncAV duties ; but such is the meanness, 
rapacity, and brutality of Mr. Squeers, that he soon forcibly 
interferes on behalf of the “pupils;” gives the master a 
sound drubbing, and then turns his back ujion the place, 
taking Avith him a poor, half-starved, and shamefully-abused 
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lad, named Siiiike. lie returns to London only to find that- 
tlie story of liis adventure, highly magnified and distorted, 
has preceded him. Learning that his sister will lose a situa- 
tion she has obtained, if he remains at home, he quits London 
again, and goes to Portsmouth, where ho joins a theatrical 
company, and becomes an actor. He is, however, sud- 
denly summoned back to London to protect his sister from 
the insults and persecutions of two aristocratic roues, one of 
whom he chastises severely under circumstances of great pro- 
vocation. He tlion takes his mother and sister under his own 
protection, and soon after makes the acquaintance of two 
benevolent merchants — the Cheeryble Brothers — gains their 
respect and confidence; is, after a while, admitted into 
the firm; and finally marries a friend and protegee of his 
benefactors. Mr. Dickens says of this character, in his 
Preface — 

“ If Nicholas bo not always found to bo blameless or agreeable, lie 
is not always intended to a]ip(‘ar so. lie is a young man of an im- 
petuous temper, and little or no experience ; and I saw no reason why 
such a hero should be lifted out of nature.” 

(Ch. iii,-ix., xii., xiii., xv., xvi., xx., xxii.-xxv., xxix.? 
xxxiL, xxxiii., xxxv., xxxvii., xl., xlii., xliii., xlv., xlvi.? 
xlviii., xlix., IL-lv., Iviii., Ixi., lxiii.“lxv.) 

NICKT4EBY, RALPIL A miser and usurer; uncle to the 
younger, and brother to the older Nicholas Nickleliy. 

These two brothers had been brought up together in a school at 
Exeter, and being accustomed to go home once a week, had often 
heard from their moihor’s lips long accounts of their father’s suffer- 
ings ill his days (^f poverty, and of their deceased uncle’s importance 
in his days of affluence : which recitals produced a very different im- 
pression on the two : for while the young who was of a timid and 
retiring disposition, gleaned from thence nothing but forewarnings to 
sliuri Iho groat world, and attach himself to the quiet routine of a 
country life, Ealph the elder deduced from the often-repeated tale 
tlio two great morals — that riches are the only true source of hap- 
I)iness and power, and that it is lawful and just to compass their 
acquisition by all moans short of felony. “And,” reasoned Ealph 
with liimsclf, “if no good camo of my uncle's money when he was 
aliv(', a great deal of good camo of it after he was dead ; inasmuch 
as my father has got it now, and is saving it up for me, whicli is a 
highly virtuous purpose. And, going back to the old gent Ionian, good 
did come of it to him too ; for lie liad tlie pleasure of thinking of it 
all his life long, and of being envied and courted by all his family 
besides.’* And Ealph always wound up these mental soliloquies by 
arriving at the conclusion, that there was nothing like money. 

Not confining himself to theory, or permitting his faculties to rust, 
even at that early age, iii mere abstract speculations, this promising 
lad commenced usurer on a limited scale at school, putting out at- 
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good itif crest a small capit.al of slate-pencil and marbles, and gradually 
exl ending bis operations until they aspired to the copper coinage of 
this realm, in which he sj)eciil.a.ted to considerable advantage. Nor 
did he trouble his borrowers with abstract calculations of figures, or 
references to ready-reckoners; his simple rule of interest being all 
comprised in the one golden sentence, “ twopence for every half- 
penny,” which greatly simplified tlie accounts, and which, as a familiar 
preceiit, more easily acquired, and retained in the memory, than any 
known rule of arithmetic, cannot bo too strongly recommended to 
the notice of capitalists, both large and small, and more especially of 
money-brokers and bill-discounters. Indeed, to do these gcmtlemen 
justice, many of them are to this day in the frequent habit of adtipt- 
iug it with eminent success. 

On tlio death of his father, lie is placed in a mercantile 
house ill JiOndon ; applies himself j^assionately to his old 
pursuit of money-getting ; soon has a spacious house of liis 
own ill Gohleii Square; and enjoys the reputation of being 
immensely rich. When liis brother's widow presents herself 
in London, with her two children, seeking his assistance, ho 
gives her to understand that he is not to be looked to ‘‘ as tliti 
support of a great hearty Avoman and a grown boy and girl." 
He makes them Avork, tliereforo, for tludr bread, and, taking 
an iiitenso dislike to his nephcAV, tries in every Avay to humble 
and ruin him ; but bis maeliinatioiis arc all defeated, bis illegal 
operations detected, his evil deeds discoA^ered ; and he finally 
bangs himself in a fit of mingled frenzy, hatred, and,, despair. 
((Jh. i.-iv., X., xix., xx., xxviii., xxxi., xxxiii., xxxA^, xli\’., 
xlv., xlvii., li., liv., Ivi., lix., lx., Ixii.) See Smike, Squeers. 

NICKLEBY, KATE, Sister of Xicliol as. She marries Frank 
Cheeryble. (Ch. iii., a'., x., xL, xvii.-xxi., xxvii., xxviii., 
xxxiii., XXXV., xxxviii., xli.,xliii., xl\\,xlix.,lv.,lxi., lxiii.--lxA^) 

NICKLEDY, MRS.^ Widow of the elder, and mother of the 
younger Xicholas Xicklehy ; a AAudl-moaning Avoman, butAveak 
witlial ; very fond and proud of lier children ; AT*ry loquacious ; 
very desirous of being considered genteel ; and remarkable for 
the inaceuracy of her memory, the irrelcAnincy of her riuiiarks, 
and th(‘, gciiieral discursiveness and inconsequence of her con- 
versation. Wlien she leaves her quarters in London, and goes 
Avith Xicholas to live at Boav, her attention is attracted hy the 
singular deportment of an elderly g(*ntleman Avho lives in tlie 
next house, lie is so plainly struck Avith Mrs. Xicklehy’s 
appearance, and becomes so very demonstrative, that, although 
she feels flattered by his homage., she determines, nevertheless, 
to acquaint lier son Avith the facts. 

“ There can be no doubt,” said Mrs. Nickleby, “ that he is a gentle- 
man, and has the manners of a gentleman, and the appearance of a 
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gontleman ; although he does wear smalls aficl gray worsted stocikiugs. 
That may bo eccentricity, or he may be proud of his legs. I don’t see 
why he shouldn’t be. The Prince Regent was proud of his logs, and so 
was Daniel Liiinbert, who was also a fat man ; he was proud of his legs; 
BO was Miss Biffin; she was —no,” added Mrs. Nickleby, correcting her- 
self, “ I think she had only toes ; but the principle is the same.” 

Nicholas looked on quite amazed at the introduction of this new 
theme, wliich seemed just what Mrs. Nickleby had expected him to bo. 

“ You may well bo surpriscfi, Nicholas, my dear,” she said : “ I am 
sure I was. It came upon mo like a flash of fire, and almost froze rny 
blood. The bottom of his garden joins the bottom of ours, and, (if 
course, I had several times seen him sitting among the scarlet-beans in 
his little arbour, or working at his little hot-beds. I used to think he 
stared rather; but I didn’t take any particular notice of that, as we 
wfre now-comers, and he might be curious to see what we were like. 
But when he began to throw his cucumbers over our wall ” 

“ To throw his cucumbers over our wall ! ” repeated Nicholas in great 
astonishment. 

“ Yes, Nicholas, my dear,” replied ]Mrs. Nickleby, in a very serious 
tone, “his cucumbers over our wall, and vcgctablo-uiarrows, likewise.” 

“Confound his impudence!” said Nicholas, firing immediately. 
“ What (loos ho mean by that ? ” 

“ I don’t think ho means it impcrtiimiitly at all,” replied Mrs. 
Nickleby. 

“What!” said Nicholas, “cucnnibers and vogetable-nmrrows flying 
al tlio heads of tho family as tlaw walk in their own garden, and not 
meant impertinently ! Why, mother — • — ” 

Ni(?holas stopped short; for there was an indeseribablo expression 
of phieid triumph, mingled with a modest confusion, lingering between 
the borders of Mrs. Nickleby ’s nightcap, which arrested his attention 
8 lul(le^l 3 ^ 

“ He must bo a very weak and foolish and inconsiderate man,” said 
Mrs. Nickleby, “blarnable, indeed; at least, I suiq)ose other people 
would consider him so : of course,! ctin’t be expected to express any 
oi)inion on that point, (^specially after alwa^ s defending 3 ’our poor dear 
papa, Avbcn other people blanunl him, for making proposals to me, and, 
to be sure, there can be no doubt that he has taken a very singular way 
of showing it. Still, at the same time, his attentions are — tliat is, as far 
as it goes, and to a certain extent, of conrso — a flattering sort of thing; 
and although I should never dream of marrying again, with a dear girl 
like Kate still unsettled in life 

“Surely, mother, such an idea never entered your brain for an 
instant!” said Nicholas. . . . “You know there is no laiigiiago of 
vegetables which converts a cucuinbor into a formal declaration of 
attachment.” 

“ My dear,” replied Mrs. Nickleby, tossing her head, and looking at 
the ashes in tlio grate, “ he has done and sai(i all sorts of tilings.” 

“ Is there no mistake on y^our part ? ” asked Nicholas. 

“MisttVAo!” cried Mrs. Nickleby^. “Lord, Nicholas, my dear! do 
you suppose I don’t know when a man’s in earnest ? ” 

“ W(j 11, well,” muttered Nicholas. 

“Every time I go to the window,” said Mrs. Nickleby, “he kisses 
one hand, and lays the other upon his heart : of course, it’s very foolish 
of him to do so, and I daresay you’ll say it’s very wrong; bat he docs 
it very respectfully — very respectfully indeed — and v'ery tenderly, 
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extremely tenderly. S6 fear ho deserves the greatest credit : there can 
be no doubv about that. Then there are the presents, which come 
pouring over the wall every day; and very fine they certainly are, 
very fine ; we had one of the cucumbers at dinner yesterday, and think 
of jnckling the rest for next winter. And last evening,” added Mrs. 
Nicklcfby, with increased confusion, “he called gently over the wall, as 
I was walking in the garden, and proposed marriage and an elopement. 
His voice is as clear as a boll or a musical -glass — very like a musical- 
glass, indeed — but, of course, I didn’t listen to it. Then the question 
is, Nicholas, my dear, what am I to do ? 

“ Does Kate know of this ? a.skfid Nicholas. 

“ I have not said a word about it yet,” answered his mother. 

“ Then for Heaven’s sake ! ” rejoined Nicholas, rising, “ do not ; for 
it would make her very unhappy. And with regard to what you should 
do, my dear mother, do what your better sense and feeling, and respect 
for my father’s memory, would prompt. There are a tliousand ways 
in which you can show your dislike of those preposterous and doting 
attentions. If you act as decidedly as you ought, and they are 
still continued, and to your annoyance, I can speedily put a stop to 
them.” . . . 

So saying, Nicholas kissed liis mother, and bade her good>night; 
and they retired to their respective chambers. 

Mrs. Nickleby is finally convinced that her admirer is insane, 
which nobody else is slow to perceive; but she will not admit 
it until the old gentleman has transferred his admiration to 
^liss La Creovy; though she persists in thinking tliat her 
rejection of his addresses is the unhappy cause of his madness. 
(Ch. iii., V., X., xi., xviii.-xx., xxL, xxvi.~xxviii.^ xxxiii., 
XXXV., xxxviiL, xli., xliii., xlv., Iv., Ixi., Ixiii., Ixv.) 

NOGGS, NEWMAN. Mr. Ealph Xickleh/s clerk and drudge. 

Ho was a tall man, of middle age, with two goggle eyes, whereof 
one was a fixture, a rubicund nose, a cadaverous face, and a suit of 
clothes (if the term bo allowable when they suited him not at all) 
much the worse for wear, very much too small, and placed upon such 
a short allowance of buttons, that it was marvellous how he cont rived 
to keep them on. . . , Ho r.arely spoko to anybody, unless some- 
body spoke to him, . . . and rubbed his hands slowly over each oth(u’, 
cracking the joints of his fingers, and squeezing them into all possibhj 
disiortious. The ince.ssant pcrformtince of this routine on every 
occasion, and the communication of a fixed and rigid look to his un- 
affected eye, so as to make it uniform with the other, and render it 
impossible for anybody to deter mi no whore or at what he was looking, 
were two among tin numerous peculiarities of Mr. Noggs, which 
struck an incxperitnced observer at first sight. 

This man was once a gentleman ; but, being of an open 
and unsuspicious nat-nre, he falls into the hands of Ealph 
Xickleby and other knaves, who ruin him. Eeduced to 
poverty, he enters Kicklehy's ser\ice as clerk and fag, both 
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because ho is proud and there are no otlier drudges there to 
see his degradation, and because he is resolved to find Nickleby 
out, and hunt him down. He befriends and assists Nicholas, 
aids in unravelling his master’s wicked plots, and at last has 
the satisfaction of telling him what he has done, “ face to face, 
man to man, and like a man.” (Ch. ii.-vi., xi., xiv.-xvi., 
xxii., xxviii., xxxi., xxxiii., xxxiv., xL, xliv., xlvii., li., lii., 
Ivii., lix., Ixiii., Ixv.) 

FETOWKER, MIEE HENRIETTA, An actress who marries 
Mr. Lilly viek, and then elopes with a ‘^half-pay cap lain.” 
(Ch. xiv., XV., XXV., XXX., xxxvi., xlviii.) See Kenwigs, 
Lillyvick. 

PUCE BE, or PHIB. !Miss Squeors’s maid. (Ch. xii.) 

PLUCKy MR. A creature of Sir Mulberry Hawk’s. (Ch. xix., 
xxvii., xxviii., xxxviii., 1.) See Hawk, Sib Mulbebry. 

PRlCEj MATILDA. A friend of Miss Fanny Squeers’s, en- 
gaged to John Jlruwdie, whom she afterwards marries. (Ch. 
ix., xii., xxxix., xlii., xliii., xlv., Ixiv.) 

FUGSTYLESy MR. One of Mr. Crogsbiiry’s constituents, 
and the siDokosman of a dei^ntation which waits on that gcmtlo- 
manto request him to resign his seat in parliament. (Ch. xvi.) 

PUPKERy SIR MATTHEW. A member of parliament, and 
chairiAan of a meeting called to organise “ The United Metro- 
politan Improved Hot Mufiin and Crumpet Baking and 
Punctual Delivery Company.” (Ch. ii.) 

FYKE, MR. Toad-eater in ordinary to Sir Mulberry Hawk. 
(Ch. xix., xxvii., xxviii., xxxviii., 1.) See Hawk, Sir Mul- 
berry. 

SCALEYy MR. A shcrilF’s officer. (Ch. xxi.) 

SIMMON DSy MISS. A workwoman of Madame Mantalini’s. 
(Ch. xvii.) 

SLIDERSKEW, PEG. Arthur Gride’s housekeeper ; a Short, 
thin, weaz(ni, blear-eyed old woman, palsy-stricken, hideously 
ugly, and very deaf. (Ch. li., liii., liv., Ivii., Ixv.) 

SMIKE. An inmate of S(|^ueers’s house. Left with Mr. Squeers 
at an early age, and no one appearing, after the first year, tb 
claim him, or to pay for his board and tuition, hd is made use 
of as a drudge for the whole family. Starved and beaten, 
he becomes broken-spirited and nearly half-witted. When 
Nicholas Nickleby arrives at Dotheboys Hall as Squeers's 
assistant, his heart is filled with pity for the poor lad, and he 
treats him with great gentleness and kindness ; and when 
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Squeers undertakes flog the boy within an inch of Lis life* 
for attempting to run away, Nicholas interferes, compels the- 
rufliaii to desist, and gives him as severe a beating as Smike 
himself was to have had. The two then leave the school and 
the village together, and, after various wanderings, fall in with 
Ml'. Crummies, wlio is much struck with Sniike’s haggard 
'•ouiitenance, and secures him for his tlieatrical company as 
“ an actor for the starved business,” bringing him out as the 
apothecary in “ liomeo and Juliet,” under the stage-name of 
Digby. iSmike is subsequently captured by Squeers, who 
meets him in London, and takes him to Snawley’s house ; 
Init ho is aided to escape by John Browdie, and succeeds^ 
in finding his way back to Nicholas, who refuses to give 
Jiim u]^ Introduced to Mrs. Nickleby and Kate and Miss 
La Creevy, and surrounded by all the comforts and pleasures 
of a home, Smike gradually becomes accustomed to the new 
life upon wliich he has entered, and recovers much of his 
natural intelligence; but it is not long before he begins to 
droop, and, tJioiigh lie rallies once or twice, grows weaker and 
weaker till he dies. It is afterwards as(jertained that he was 
the son of Kalph Xickleby. (Ch. vii., viii., xii., xiiL, xv., xx., 
xxii., xxiii., xxv., xxix., xxx., xxxii., xxxv., xxxvii. xl., xlv., 
xli\., Iv., Iviii.) /Sed Buooker, Squeers. 

jSJVAWLEV, Mli. A sanctimonious, hypocritical rascal, wlio 
placiis his two littl(3 step-sons in the care of ISqueers, at 
Dotlioboys Hall, with the tacit understanding that they are to 
have no vacations, and are to “ rough it a little.” Acting as 
the tool of Ralph Nickleby, he afterwards claims Smike as 
his son, for the piir])()se of separating him from Nicholas, and 
restoring him to the custody of Squeers ; but his villany is 
discovered, and, to secure liis own safety, lie divulges the 
whole scheme, iiainiug Balph Nickleby as his employer, and 
imi)licating Squeers as a confederate. (Ch. iv., xxxviii., 
xlv., lix.) 

WLKY, MRS. His wife. (Ch. xxxviii., lix.) 

tiNKVKLLlCCI, MISH. A member of Mr. Cruinmles’s 
dramatic colnl)an^^ (Cli. xxiii. ~xxv., xxix., xxx., xlviii.) 

SNEVFjLLICCL MR. Her father; an actor belonging to the 
same company. (Ch. xxx.) 

SNEVELLICCI, MRS. Her mother. (Ch. xxx.) 

SNEWKES, MR. A friend of the Keiiwigses. (Ch. xiv.) 

syonij, THE IlONOURARLE MR. A guest at the dinner 
party givui by Balpli Nickleby. (Ch. xix.) 
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SQUEERS, WAQKFORD, A brutal, rapacious, ajid ignorant 
Yorkshire schoolmaster. To this person Nicholas Nickleby 
engages himself as a scholastic assistant on tlie faith of the^ 
following advertisement in the London papers : — 

“ Education. — A t Mr. Wackford Squeera’s Academy, Dothoboya 
JIsill, at the delightful village of J)olheboys, near Greta Bridge, ia 
Yorkshire, youth are boarded, clothed, booked, furnished witli pocket- 
money, prosdded with all necessaries, instructed in all languages, living 
and dead, mathematics, orthography, geometry, astronomy, trigono- 
metry, the use of the globes, algebi*a, single-stick (if required), writing, 
arithmetic, fortification, and every other branch of classical literature. 
Terms, twenty guineas per annum. No extras, no vacations, and dii't 
unparalleled. Mr. Squoers is in town, and attends daily, from one till 
four, at the Saraccn*s Head, Snow Hill. N.B. — An able assistant wanted. 
Annual Salary, £o, A Master of Arts would be preferred.” . . . 

Mr. S#pieers*s appoarauco was not prepossessing. He had but one 
eye, aud the popular prejudice runs in favour of two. . . . The blank 
side of his face was much wrinkled and puckered uj^, which gave him a. 
sinister appearance, especially when ho smiled, at which times his ex- 
pression bordered closely on the villanous. . . . He wore a white neckcr- 
cliit'f with long ends, and a suit of scholastic black; but his coat-sleeves 
being a great deal too Jong, and his trousers a great deal too short, he 
ai)p(*ared ill at case in his clothes, and as if he wore in a perpetual 
state of astonishment at finding himself so respectable. . . . 

That learned gentleman . . . had before him a small measure of 
cofFeo, a plate of hot toast, and a cold round of beef ; but he was at that 
moment intent on preparing breakfast for the little boys. 

“ 'fhjs is two{)onif orth of milk, is it, waiter ? ” said Mr, Squeers, 
looking down into a large blue mug. 

“That’s twopenu’ortb, sir,” replied the waiter. 

“ What a rare article milk is, to be sure, in London ! ” said Mr. 
ir^(]iieers, with a sigh. “Just till that mug up with lukewarm water, 
Williairi ; will you f ” 

“ To the wery top, sir ?” inquired the waiter. “ Why, the milk will 
be drowndod !” 

“ Never you mind that,” replied Mr. Squoers. “ Serve it right for 
being so dear. You ordered that thick bread and butter for three j did 
you ? ” 

“ Coming directly, sir.” 

“ You needn’t hurry yourself,” said Squoers ; “ there’s plenty of 
time. Conquer your p:issious, boys, and don’t bo eager after virrlos.” 
As he uttered this moral precept, Mr. Squeers took a largo bite out of 
the cold beef, and retjognised Nicholas. 

“ Sit down, Mr. Nickleby,” said Stiucers. “Here we are a-break- 
fasting, you see.” 

Nicholas did not see that anybody was breakfasting c.xcept Mr. 
Squeers. ... 

“ Oil, that’s the milk and water, is it, William ? . . . Here’s rich- 
ness! Think of the many beggars aud orphans in the streets, that 
would be glad of this, little boys. . . . Wlieii 1 say number one .... 
the boy on the left hand nearest the window may take a drink ; aud 
when J. say number two, the boy nc.xt him will go in j aud so till w© 
Como to number five. . . . Are you ready ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” cried all the little boys, with great eagerness. . • • 
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“ Keep ready till I tell you to begin. Subdue your appetites, my 
dears, and youVe conquered human natur. This is the way we inoul- 
cate stn3ngth of mind, Mr. Niokleby.” . . . 

Nicholas murmured something he know not what in reply; and the 
little boys . . . remained with strained eyes in torments of expectation. 

Thank God for a good breakfast ! . • . Number one may take a 
drink.” 

Number one seized the mug ravenously, and had just drunk enough 
to make him wish for more, when Mr. Sqiiecrs gave the signal for 
number twf), wlio gave up at the same interesting moment to number 
throe ; and the process was repeated until the milk and water terminated 
with mimbor five. 

“ And now,” said the schoolmaster, dividing tlio bread and butter for 
three i^to as many portions as tliere wero children ; “ you had better 
look sharp with your breakfast; for tho horn will blow in a minute 
or two, and then every boy leaves off.” . . . 

Tho boys began to eat voraciously . . . while the schoolmaster (who 
was in high good humour after his meal) picked his teeth with a fork 
and looked 07i. Tti a very short time the horn was heard. 

“ I tiiouglit it wouldn’t bo long,” said Sqnocrs, jumping up, and pro- 
ducing a little basket. ... “ Put what you haven’t had time to eat in 

here, boys ! You’ll want it on tho road.” 

TJu^y ccrkinly did want it on tho road, and very much 
too ; for tho journey was long, the weather was intensely cold, 
a great deal of snow fell from tinio to time, and the wind was 
intolerantly "keen. ^Ir. Seducers got down at almost every stage 
to stretch his logs, he said — and as ho always came "back with a 
very red nose, and conqjosed himself to sleep directly, the 
stretching seemed to answer. It was a long journey : but the 
longest lane has a tui'iiing at last; and late in the night the 
coach put tlumi down at a lonely roadside inn, Avhere they found 
in waiting two labouring men, a rusty pony-chaise, and a cart. 

“ Put the boys and the boxes into tho cart,” said Squeors, rubbing 
his hands; “aud (his young man and me will go in the chaise. Get 
in, Nicklcby.” 

Niclu^las obeyed. Mr. Squeers with some difficulty iuducing the 
pony to obey also, they started off, leaving the cartload of iufant misery 
to follow at loisuro. 

“ Aro you cold, Nicklcby ? ” inquired Squeers, after they had travelled 
some distance in silence. 

“ Rather, sir, 1 must say.” 

“Well, I don’t find fault with that,” said Squeers; “it*s a long 
journey this weather.” 

“Is it much farther to Dotheboys Hall, sir?” asked Nicholas. 

“ About three mile. ... But you needn’t call it a hall down 
here.” 

Nicholas coughed as if ho would like to know why. 

“ The fact is it ain’t a hall.” . . . 

“ Oh, indeed ! ” . . . 

“ No. ... We call it a hall up iu London because it sounds better; 
but they don’t know it by that name in these parts, A man may call 
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his house an island if he likes; there's no Set of parliament against 
that, I believe.” • 

“I believe not, sir,” rejoined Nicholas. 

Sqneers eyed his companion slyly at the conclusion of this little 
dialojrnc, and, finding that he had grown thought fill, . . . contenled him- 
self with lashing the pony until they reached their journey’s end. 

“ Jump out 

Nicholas sighed and hurried in. Mr. Squeers, having bolted the door 
to keep it shut, ushered him into a small parlour scantily fiirnishc‘d . . . 
They had not been in this apartment a couple of minutes when a female 
bounced into the room, and, seizing Mr. Squeers by the throat, gave him 
two loud kisses — one close after the other, like a postman’s knock. 
The lady was of a large raw-boned figure, about lialf a head tnller 
than Mr. Squeers, and was dressed in a dimity night-jacket, with her 
hair in papers. She had also a dirty nightcap on. • 

Slic was accustomed to "boast that she was no grammarian, 
than'k God I and also that she had tamed a high .spirit or two in 
lier day. Truly, in conjunction Avith lier Avortby husband, she 
liad broken many and many a one. 

“ How is my Squeery ? ’* , , . 

** Quite well, my love. . . . How’s the cows ? ” 

” All right, every one of ’em.” . • . 

*'And the pigs . 

*'As well as tlioy was Avhen yon went away.” 

“Cornel That’s a blessing 1 . . . The boys are all as they were, I 
suppose ? ” 

“ Oh, yes I they’re well enough. . • . That young Pitcher’s had a 
fever.” . 

“No! . • • Damn that boy! He’s always at something of that 
sort.” . . . 

Pending these little endearments, Nicholas had stood, awkwardly 
enough, in the middle of the room, not very well knowing wljcthor ho 
was expected to retire into tho passage, . . , He was now relieved from 
his perplexity by Mr. Squeers. 

“ This is the new yoniig man, my dear.” . . • 

A young servant-girl brought in a Yorkshire pie and some cold beef, 
which being set upon the table, tho boy Smiko appeared with a jug of 
ale. 

Mr. Sqneers was emptying his great- coat pockets of letters to dif- 
forent boys, and other small documents which he had brought down in 
them. Tho boy glanced with an anxious and timid expression at the 
papers, as if with a sickly hope that one among tliom might relate to 
him. The look was a very painful one, and went to Nicholas’s heart at. 
once ; for it told a long and very sad history. 

It induced him to consider the boy more attentively ; and he waar 
surprised to observe the extraordinary mixture of garineuts which formed 
his dress. Although he could not have been loss than eighteen or nine- 
teen, and was tall for that age, he wore a skeleton suit, such as is usually 
put upon very little boys. ... In order that tho lower part of his legs 
might be in perfect keeping with this singular dress, he had a very large- 
pair of boots, originally made for tops, which might have been »)nce worn 
by some stout farmer, but were now too patched ;in 1 tattered for a 
beggar. Heaven knows how long he had been there; but he still wore . . .. 
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a tattered child’s frill, dhly half concealed by a coarse man’s neckerchief. 
He was lame, and as he feigned to bo busy in arranging the table, 
glanced at the letters with a look so keen, and yet so dispirited ami 
hopeless, that Nicholas could hardly bear to watch him. 

“ What are you botliering about there, Sniike ? ** cried Mrs. Squeers. 
“ Let the things alone, can’t you ? ” 

“ Eh ! ” said Squeers, looking up. “ Oh, it’s you, is it ? ” 

“ Yes, sir. ... Is there ” 

“ Well ? ” said Squeers. 

“ Have you — did anybody — has nothing been heard — about mo ? ” 

“ Devil a bit . . . not a word ; . . . and never will be. Now, this is 
a pretty sort of thing, isn’t it — that you should have been left here all 
these years, and no money paid after the first six, nor no notice taken, 
nor xo clue to be got who you belong to ? It’s a pretty sort of thing that 
I sMbuld have to feed a great fellow like you, and never hope to get one 
penny for it, isn’t it ? ” 

The Uy put his hand to his head, as if he wore making an effort to 
recollect something, and then, looking vacantly at his questioner, 
gradually broke into a smile, and limped aw'ay. 

“ I’ll tell you w'liat, Squeers,” remarked his wife as the door closed, 
“ I think that young chap’s turning silly.” 

“I hope not. . . . for he’s a handy fellow out of doors, and worth 
his meat and drink anyway. I shoulcl think he’d have wit enough for 
us, though, if he was. But come ! Let’s have supper ; for I’m bungi y 
ar.d tired, and want to get to bed.” • 

]\rr. 8quoers took a stiff biimpor of hot brandy and wntei 
■after sn])por; and Mrs. Sqiioors made the new young man l]ie 
.ghost of a small glassful of that compound. ^ 

At length, Mr. Squeers yawned fearfully, and opined that it wn? 
time to go to bed, upon which signal Mrs. Squeers and the girl dragged 
in a small straw mattress and a couple of blankets, and arranged them 
into a couch for Nicholas. 

“ We’ll put you into your regtilar bedroom to-morrow, Nickleby. . . . 
Let me sec. Who sleeps iu Brooks’s bed, my dear ? ” 

“In Brooks’s . . . there’s Jennings, little Bolder, Graymarsh, aud 
What’s-his-nan»e.” 

“ So there is. . . . Yes : Brooks is full.” . . , 

“There’s a place somew'here I know'; . . . but I can’t at thi? 
moment call to mind where it is. However, wee’ll have that all settled 
lo-Tnorrow. Ciood-night, Nickleby ! Seven o’clock in the morning, mind." 

‘ I shall be ready, sir. . . . Good -night ! ” . . . 

‘ I don’t know', I am sure,” he said, “whose towel to put you on ; 
but, if you'll make shift with something to-morrow morning, Mis. 
Squeers will arrange that in the course of the day. My dear, don’t 
forget." . . , 

Mr. Squeers then nudged Mrs. Squeers to bring away the brnUfly 
bottle, lest NicholriS should help himself in the night; and, the la<ly 
having seized it with great pree.ipitation, they retired together. 

The next morning, Nicholas is awakened veiy early by 
Squeers, who tells Jiiin that it is time to get up ; and also that 
l-he pump is frozen, so that he will have to give liimseJf . a ‘‘ dry 
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jpnlish,” till the ice is broken in the w^Il. Mrs. Sqneers now 
appears on the scene, looking busily for a spobn which is 
missing. 

“ Drat the things ! ” said the lady, opening the cupboard. “ I can’t 
find the school spoon anywhere.” 

“ Never miml it, my dear,” observed Squeers in a soothing manner: 
“ it’s of no consequence.” 

** No consequence ! Why, how you talk ! ” retorted Mrs. Squeers, 
sharply. “ Isn’t it brimstone morning ? ” 

“I forgot, my dear,” rejoined Sqneers: “yes, it certainly is. AVe 
purify the boys* blood now and then, Nicklehy.” 

“Purify fiddlesticks* ends I” said his lady. “Don’t think, youig 
man, that wo go to the expense of flower of brimstone and molasses j ust 
to purify them ; because, if you think we carry on business in that way, 
you’ll find yourself mistaken, and so I tell you plainly.” 

“ My dear,” said Squeers, frowning. “ Hem! ” 

“ Oh, nonsense ! ” rejoined Mrs. Squeers. “ If the young man comc.s 
to be a teacher here, let him understand at once that we don’t want 
any foolery about the boys. They have the brimstone and treacle — 
partly because, if they hadn’t soinetliing or ot})or in the way of medi- 
ciue, they’d bo alw'ays ailing, and giving a world of trouble; and pai :Iy 
because it spoils their appetites, aud comes cheaper than breakfast and 
dinner. So it does them good ami ns good at the same time ; and that’s 
fair enough, I’m sure.” 

N’icliolas is shortly aftonvards iiitroihiceil into tlie schoolroom, 

“ There ! . . . This is our shop, Nicklehy ! ” . . . 

A bate and dirty room with a couple of windows, whereof a tenth 
(part might be of glass, the remainder being stopped up with old copy- 
books and paper; ... a couple of long old rickety desks, cut arid 
notched aud inked and damaged in every possible way; two or three 
forms; a detached desk for Squeers, and another for his assistant; . . . 
the walls were so stained and discoloured, that it was impossible to tell 
whether they had over been touched with paint or whitewash. 

But the pupils ! . . . I’ale and haggard faces, lank and houy 
figures, children with the countenances of old men, deformities with 
irons upon their limbs, boys of stunted growth, and others whose long 
meagre legs would hardly bear their stooping bodies. . . . There were 
little faces, which should liave been handsome, darkened with the scowl 
of sullen, dogged suffering ; there was childhood with the light of its 
eye quenched, its beauty gone, and its hclple.«sness alone remainirg; 
there were vicious-faced boys, brooding, with leaden eyes, like male- 
factors in a jail ; and there wore young creatures on whom the sins (jf 
their frail parents had descended, weeping even for the mercenary 
nurses they had known, and lonesome even in their loneliness. With 
■every kindly sympathy and affection blasted in its birth, wilh every 
young and healthy feeling flogged and starved down, with every re- 
^etJgeful passion that can foster in swollen hearts eating its evil way to 
<heir core in silence, what an incipient Hell was breeding here! . . . 

It was Mr. Squeers’s custom to call the boys together, and make 
a sort of report, after every half-yearly visit t« the metroj»olis : . . • 
The boys w’ere recalled from house- window, garden, stable, and cow* 
yard ; and the school were assembled in L;ll conclave. . . . 
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Let any boy speak aHrord without leave,” said Mr. Squeers, mildly^ 
and I’ll take the skin off his back.” . . . 

Deaili-liko silence immediately prevailed. . . . 

“ Boys, I’ve been to London, and have returned to my family and 
yon as strong and as well as ever.” 

. , .The boys gave three feeble ehcers at this refreshing intelligence. 
Such cheers ! . . . 

V I have seen the parents of some boys,” continued Squeers, turning 
over his papers ; “ and they’re so glad to hear how their sons are getting 
on, that there’s no prospect at all of their going away, which, of course, 
is a very pleasant thing to reflect upon for all parties.” 

Two or three hands went to two or three eyes; . . . but the 
greater part of the young gentlemen — having no particular parents to 
speak of — ^were wholly uninterested in the thing, one way or other. 

“I have had disappointments to contend against,” said Squeers. 
” Solder’s father was two pound ten short. Where is Bolder? , . . 
Come here. Bolder ! ” said Squeers. 

An unhealthy -looking boy, with warts all over his hands, stepped 
from his place to the master’s desk, and raised his eyes imploringly 
to Squeers’s face; his own quite white from the rapid beating of his 
heart. 

“ Bolder,” said Squeers, speaking very slowly — for he w’-as consider- 
ing, as the saying goes, where to have him — ‘‘Bolder, if your father 
thinks that, because Why ! what’s this, sir ? ” . . . 

He caught up the boy’s band by the cuff of his jacket. . • . 

“ What do you call this, sir ? ” . . . 

“ I can’t help it, indeed, sir. . . . They will come. It’s the dirty 
work, I think, sir — at least, I don’t know what it is, sir ; but it’s not my 
fault.” 

“ Bolder . . , you’re an incorrigible young scoundrel ; anl, ns the 
last tVirashing did you no good, w’O must see what another will do 
towards beating it out of you.” , . . 

Mr. Squeers fell upon the boy, and caned him soundly. . . . 

“ There . . . rub away as hard as you liki) : you won’t mb that off 
in a hurry. , . . Now lot us see. A letter for Cobbey. Stand up, 
Cobbey ! ” 

Another boy stood up, and eyed the letter very hard, while Squeers 
made a mental abstract of the same. 

“Oh! . . . Cobbey’s grandmother is dead, and his Undo John has 
took to drinking, which is all the news his sister sends, except eighteen- 
pence, which will just pay for that broken square of glass. Mrs. 
Squeers, my dear, will you take the money ? ” , . , 

“ Oraymarsh,” said Squeers, “ he’s tho next. Stand up, Graymarsh ! ” 

Another boy stood up. . . . 

“ Graymarsh’s maternal aunt ... is very glad to hoar he’s so well 
and happy, and sends her respectful compliments to Mrs. Squeers, and 
thinks she must be an angel. Sho likewise thinks Mr. Squeers is too 
good for this world, Imt hopes he may long be spared to carry on tho 
business. Would have sent the two pair of stockings, as desired, but is^ 
short of money, so forwards a tract instead. . . . Hopes, above all, that 
he will study in everything to please Mr. and Mrs. Squeers, and look 
upon them hs his only friends ; and that ho will love Master Squeers ; 
and not object to sleep! ag five in a bed, which no Christian should. 
Ah ! ... a delightful letter ; very affecting, indeed.” 

It was affecting in one sense ; for Grayinarsh’s maternal aunt waa 
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Btrongly supposed by her more intimate friends to be ^o other than 
his maternal parent. ... 

“ Mobbs’s mother-in-law,** said Squeers, “ took to her bed on hearing 
that ho wouldn’t eat fat, aud has been very ill ever since. She wishes to 
know by an early post where he expects to go to if ho quarrels with his ■ 
vittles j and with what feelings ho could turn up his nose at the oow’s- 
livcr broth, after his good master had asked a blessing on it. Tliis yj^as 
told her in the London newspapers — not by Mr. Squeers j for he is too 
kind and too good to sot anybody against anybody. . . . She is sorry to 
find he is discontented (which is sinful and horrid), and hopes Mr. Squeers 
will flog him into a happier state of mind ; with this view she has also 
stopped his halfpenny a week pocket-money, and given a double-bladcd 
knife, with a corkscrew in it, to the missionaries, which she had bought 
on purpose for him. A sulky state of feeling . . . won’t do. Cheerful- 
ness and contentment must be kept up. Mobbs, come to mo.” 

IMobbs moved slowly towards the desk, rubbing his eyes in anticipa- 
tion of good cause for doing so; and soon afterw'ards retired by the 
side-door with as good cause as a boy nctul have. 

Mr. Squeers then proceeded to open a miscellaneous collection of 
letters, some enclosing money, which Mrs. Squeers “ took care of ; *’ and 
otliors referring to small articles of apparel, as caps, and so forth, all of 
w'hich the same lady stated to be too large or too small, and calciilaled 
for nobody but young Squeers, who w'ould appear, indeed, to have had 
most accommodating limbs, since everything that came into the school 
fitted him to a nicely. 

This business despatched, . . . Squeers retired to his fireside, 
leaving Nicholas to take care of the boys in the schoolroom, which was 
very cold, and where a meal of bread and cheese w’as served up shortly 
after dark. 

Thero*was a small stove at that corner of the room which was nearest 
to the master’s desk, and by it Nicholas sat down, depressed and sclf- 
degraded. ... As he was absorbed in these meditations, he all at once 
encountered the upturned face of Smiko, who was on his knees before 
the stove, picking a few cinders from the hearth and- planting them on 
the lire. . . . When he saw that he w’as observed, he shrank back as if 
expecting a blow. 

“ You need not fear me,” said Nicholas, kindly. “ Are you cold ? ” 

“N-n-o.” 

“ You are shivering.” 

“ 1 am not cold. ... I am used to it.” . • • 

“ Poor fellow.” 

If he had struck the drudge he would have slunk away without a 
word. But now lie burst into tears. 

“ Oh, dear! oh, dear ! . . . My heart w'ill break ! It will, it w'ill !” 

** Hush I ... be a man ! You are nearly one by years — God help 
you ! ’* 

“ By years ! . . . Oh, dear, dear ! how many of them ! TTow uiarjy 
of them since I was a little child, younger than any that arc here now 1 
whore are they all ? ” 

“ Whom do you speak of ? ” . • . 

“My friends,” he replied, “myself, my Oh! what sufferings 

mine have been ! ” 

“ There is always hope,” said Nicholas. ... 

“No, . , .no; none for me. Do you remember the boy that died 
here ? ” 
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** I was not here you {now ! ... but what of him ? ” . . . 

“ I was \i^ith him at ni^ht : and wlicn it was all silent, he cried no 
more for the friends he wished to come and sit wdth him, but be"an to 
see faces round his bed, that came from home ; he said they smiled and 
talked to him ; and he died at last lifting his head to kiss them. . . . 
What faces will smile on me when I die ? . . . Who will talk to me in 
those long nights ? They cannot come from home : they would frighten 
me if they did; for I don’t know what it is. . . . Pain and fear, pain 
and fear for me, alive or dead. No hope, no hope ! ” 

The bell rang to bed, and the boy . . . crept away. . . . With a 
heavy heart Nicholas soon afterwards retired — no, not retired ; thene 
was no retirement there — followed — to his dirty and crowded dormitoi-v. 

A day or two after this, the poor creature Siuike, in the 
hope of somehow bettering his condition, runs away. As 
Sqneers cannot allbrd to lose so valuable a drudge, he is pursued, 
overtaken, and brought hack, with his legs tied under the apron, 
and made fast to tlie cliaise, to prevent Ids escaping on tlie road. 

With hands trembling with delight, Sqnoers unloosened the cord ; 
and SrnikG . . . more dead than alive, was brought into the house ami 
securely locked up in a cellar until such time as Mr. Squeers should deem 
it expedient to operate upon him. . . • 

Tho nows that Smike had been caught and brought back in triumph 
ran like wildfire through the hungry community; and expectation 
was on tiptoe all the morning. On tiptoe it was destined to remain, 
however, until afternoon ; when Sttneevs, having refreshed himself with 
his dinner and an extra libation or so, made his appearance (accompanied 
by his amiable partner) with ... a ftaifnl instrument of flagellation, 
strong, supple, wax-ended, and new. . . . 
every boy here ? ” . . . 

Every boy w’as there, but every boy was afraid to speak; so Squeers 
glared along the lines to assure himself. . . . 

“ Nickleby ! to your desk, sir.” , . . 

There was a very curious and unusual expression on the usher’s face ; 
but he took liis seat without opening his lips in reply. Squeers . . . lett 
the room, and shortly afterwards returned, dragging Srniko by the 
collar, or rather by that fragment of his jacket w’hich was nearest tljo 
place w’hf,‘ro iiis collar 'would liave been had he boasted such a decf ‘ra- 
tion. . . - 

•' Have you anything to say ? . . . Stand a little out of the w^ay, Mrs. 
Squeers, my dear; I’ve hardly got room enough.” 

“Spare me, sir!” . . . cried Smike. 

“Oh, that’s all. is it ?” said Sipmers. “Yes, I’ll flog yon within an 
inch of your life and spare you that.” . . . 

Ono desperate out had fallen on his body, . • . 'when Nicholas 
Nickleby, suddenly starting up. cried “Stop!” . . . 

“ Who cried stop )" ” ... 

“ 1,” saisl Nicholas, stepping forward. “ This must not go on.” 

“ Must not go on ! ” . . . 

“ No ! . . . Must not ! Shall not ! I Avill prevent it ! ” . . • 
have disregarded all my quiet interference in this miscrablo lad’s behsilf; 
• . you have returned no ans'wor to tlie letter in which I begged Ict* 
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giveness for him, and offered to be responlible that be would rcrnain 
quietly here. Don’t blame me for this public interferoncc. You have 
brought it upon yourself, not I.” 

“ Sit down, beggar ! ” . . . 

“Wretch,” rejoined Nicholas, fiercely, “touch him again at your 
peril ! I will not stand by and see it done. My blood is up, and I have 
the strength of ten such men as yon. ... By Heaven ! I will not spare 
you if you drive me on. ... I have a long series of insults to avenge ; 

. . . and my indignation is aggravated by the cruelties practised on 
helpless infancy in this foul den. Have a care; for, if you do raise 
the devil in me, the consequences shall fall heavily upon your own 
head.” . . . 

Squeers . . . spat upon him, and struck him a blow across the face, 
. . . Nicholas sprang upon him, wrested the weapon from liis Ijand, 
and, pinning him bv the throat, beat the ruffian till he roared fnr 
mercy. . . . 

He threw alibis remaining strength into half-a-dozen finishing cuts 
and flung Squeers from him with all the force he could muster. The 
violence of his fall precipitated Mrs. S(pioers completely over an 
ad jacent form ; and Squeers, striking his head against it in his descent, 
lay at his full length on tlie ground, stunned and motioidcss. 

Having brought affairs to this happy termiuati<>n, and ascertained, 
to his thorough satisfaction, that Seducers was only stunned, and not 
dead (upon which i)oint Ite liad had some unpleasant doubts at first), 
Nicholas . . . packed up a few clothes in a small leathern valise, and, 
fhicling that nobody offered to oppose liis progress, niarclied boldly out 
b}' the front door, and shortly afterwards struck into the road. 

Mr. Rqnccrs ntoets liis just deserts at last, being seuteric(‘tl 
to tfausportation for seven years for being in the unlawful 
l)Ossossion of a stolon will ; the r(‘sult of which is that Dothe- 
hoys Hall is broken up for ever. (C’li. iv.-ix., xiii., xxxiv., 
xxxviii., xxxix., xlii., xlv., Ivi., Ivii., lix., Ix , Ixv.) 

SQUEERS, MRS. Wife of Mr. Wackford Rqueors. (Ch. vii., 
viii., ix., xiii., Ixiv.) See Squeers, AVackforu. 

SQUEERS, MISS FANNY. Daughter of Mr. and 
AVackford Sipicers ; a young lady in her threc-and-twentietli 
year, resembling her motli(‘r in the harshness of her voic(3 mid 
the , shrewishness of her disposition, and her father in t he 
remarkable expression of her right eye, something akin to 
having none at all. (Ch. ix., xii., xiii., xv., xxxix., xli., Ixiv. ] 

SQUEERS, MASTER WACKFORD, JUNIOR. &on oi 
Mr. and Mrs. AVackford Squeers. (C’h. viii., ix., xiii., .xxix., 
xxxiv., xxxviii., xiii., Ixiv.) See Squeers, Wackford. 

SWILLENIIA USEN, BARON VON. Neighbour and father- 
in-law to the Haron of Grogzwig. (Ch. vi.) 
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SWILLENIIAUSEN^, BARONESS VON. His wife. (Ch.vi.) 

TIM BERRY, MR. SNITTLE. An actor belonging to Mr. 
Crummles’s theatre. (Ch. xxi.) 

TIX, MR. TOM. A broker who makes an inventory of the 
stock in Madame Mantalini’s millinery establishment on the 
occasion of her sudden failure. (Ch. xlviii.) 

TOM. Clerk at the General Agency Ofiice. (Ch. xvi., xliii.) 
TOMKINS. One of Sqiicers’s pupils. (Ch. xiii.) 
TRIMMERS, MR.. A friend of the Cheeryblc Erothers. 

((dl. XXXV.) 

VFMISOPIIT, LORD FREDERICK. A silly young noble- 
man, the tool of Sir [Mulberry Hawk. lie becomes enamoured 
of Kate Xic.kleby, and has an angry altercation concerning 
h('r with Sir [Mulberry. The quarrel leads to a duel, in whicli 
Lord Frederick is killed. (Ch. xix., xxvi.-xxviii., xxxviii., 

l. ) See Hawk, Sir Mulberry. 

WESTWOOD, MR. One of the seconds in the duel between 
Sir Mulberry Hawk and Lord Yerisopht. (Ch. 1.) 

WILLIAM. A waiter at the Saraccn^s Head Inn. (Ch. v.) 

WITITTERLY, MRS. JULIA. A lady of the middle class, 
who apes the airs and style of the aristocracy, and with whom 
Kate Nickleby lives for a while as companion. (Ch. xxi., 
xxvii., xxviii.) 

WITITTERLY, MR. HENRY. Husband to Mrs. Wititterly. 
Eeing iiiformefl that Kate has applied for a situation as com- 
panion to his wife, he discusses the matter for some time with 
Mrs. AVititterly in whispens. At length he notices Kate. 

“ Oh I ” he said, turning round, yes. This is a most important 

m. itlcr. Mrs. Wititterly is of a very excitable nature ; very delicate, 
VC! V' fragile ; a hothouse plant, an exotic.*’ 

‘‘ Oh, Henry, my dear,” interposed Mrs. Wititterly. 

‘‘You are, my love, you know you are ; one breath,** said Mr. W., 
blowing an imaginary feather away. ** Pho ! you’re gone ! ** 

The lady sighed. 

“ Your soul is too large for your body,’* said Mr. Wititterly. 
“Yuof* intellect v'ears you out; all the medical men say so; you 
kno^^• that there is not a phy.siciaTi wlio is not proud of being called 
in to you. What is their iinaniinous declaration ? ‘ My dear doctor,’ 

said I to Sir Tuniley Snuftini, in this very room, the very last time he 
came. ‘ My dear doctor, what is my wife’s complaint ? Tell mo all. 
I can bear it. Is it nerves ? ’ ‘ My dear fellow,* ho said, ‘ be proud 

of that wor:»an ; make mucli of her; she is an ornament to the fashion- 
able world, and to you. Her complaint is soul. It swells, expands, 
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<1i]ates — the blood fires, the pulse quickens, the excitement^ increases — 
Whew ! * ” Here Mr. Wititterly, who, in the ardour of his d('scL*ipl,i(m, 
had flourished his right hand to within something less than an inch of 
:Mvs. Nickleby’s bonnet, drew it hastily back again, and blew his nose 
as fiercely as if it had been done by some violcMit machinery. 

“ You make mo out worse than I am, Henry,” said Mrs. Wititterly, 
with a faint smile. 

“I do not, Julia, I do not,” said Mr. W. “The society in which 
you move — necessarily move, from your station, connection, and cn- 
<lowmcnts — is one vortex and whirlpool of the most frightful excite- 
ment. Bless my heart and body, can I over forget the night you 
danced with the baronet’s nephew at the election ball, at Exeter ! It 
was tremendous.” 

“ I always suffer for these triumphs afucrwards,” said Mrs. 
Wititterly. 

“And for that very reason,” rejoined her husband, “you must 
have a companion, in whom there is great gentleness, great sweet- 
ness, excessive sympathy, and pei-fect repose.” 

Here, both Mr. and ^Irs. Wititterly, who had talked rather at the 
Nicklehys than to eacli other, left olT spt'aking, and looked at ilioir 
two hearers, with an expression of countenance which seemed to say, 
“ AV'hat do you think of all this! ” 

“ Mrs. Wititterly,” said her husband, addressing himself to Mrs. 
Nickleby, “is sought after and court eil by glittering crowds and 
brilliant circles. She is excited by the opera, the drama, the line 
arts, the —the — the ” 

“ The nobility, my love,” interposed !^^rs. Wititterly. 

“The nobility, of cours(',” .said AFr. Wititterly. “And the mili- 
tary. She forms and ex])rcsses an immense variety of o})inions on 
au irnme'Aso variety of subjtjcts. Jf some pocqflo in public life wore 
acquainted with Mrs. Wititterly’s real opinion of them, they would 
not hold up their licad.s, 2 >erhaj)s, quire as Jn’gli as they do.” 

(Cli. xxi., xxvii., x.x:viii., xxxiii.) 

YORK, THE FIVE SISTERS OF, Tlic title of a story 
told by a gvay-liaived gciitleniaii at a roadside inn between 
Griiiitliam and ^Newark, for tin,* ainusenient of his felJuw- 
passengers, who have been delaine I there by the bicaking 
down of a stage-coach. The live sisters are represented as 
living ill York in the early part of the sixteenth century, in 
an old house belonging to the black monks of St. lleiiediet. 
AVhile engaged in embroidering a complicated and intricate 
pattern, they are visited by one of tJio monks, wJio urg<.*s 
them to take the veil ; but, under the inllueiicc of the 
youngest sister (named Alice), they refuse to do so, bikeving 
that peace and virtue can be found beyond as well as within 
a convent’s walls. Years pass by, bringing chu,ng(i and 
separation and sorrow; but at last the four elder sisters meet 
again in the old home : and again the same black monk urges 
tliem by all the sad memories of tire past to seek consolation 
and peace within the sheltering arms of the (Jhuich. 
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3?eraeTnberii)g how the young heart of their lost sister had 
sickened at the thought of cloistered walls, they again refuse. 
As a work of piety, however, as well as a memorial of allec- 
tion, they cause to be executed in five compartments of stained 
glass, fitted into a large window in York Cathedral (which 
is still shown there under the name of the Five Sisters), a 
faithful copy of th( 3 ir old embroidery-work, through which tli6 
sun may shine brightly on a flat stone in the nave, which bears 
the name of JVlirc. (Ch. vi.) 


PRINCIPAL INCIDENTS. 

Chapter I. Sketch of the history of the Nickleby family previous to 
ll\e time of our story, and dciath of Mr. Nickleby, father of its liero.— 
11. Description of Mr. Ralph Nickleby, and of his business; formation 
of the Crumpet Company.- -III. Ralph Nickleby receives the nows of his 
brother’s dcatlj, and the airiv'alof the widow and liercliildren in London ; 
ho linds tliem in lodgings at Miss La Croevy’s, and proceeds to provide 
for tliem by promising to secure Nicholas a situation as assistant in the 
academy of Mr. Wackford Squeens in Yorkshire. — IV. Interview be- 
tween Mr. S(pieer.s and Mr. Snawley; Ralph and his nephew call upon 
Mr. Squeer.s, and Nicholas secures Die situation; Nicholas informs 
Newman Noggs of his uncle’s intentions in regard to him. — V. Nicholas 
bifls adieu to Miss La Creevy, and leaves the house without disturbing 
his mother and sister; how Mr. Squeers and his boys breakfasted; 
Ralph, Mrs. Nickleby, and Kate eomc to see Nicholas off, also Newman 
Noggs, who secretly gives him a letter. — ^Vl. On the journey L) York- 
shire the coach is overturned ; wdiilc waiting for another, one gentleman 
entertains his fellow -passengers w’ith the story of the Five Sisters of 
York; and another one relates tlie story of the Baron of Crogzw'ig; 
they leave the stage aL Greta Bridge, and Mr. Squeers “stretehes his 
legs,” as he has freiiueully done on the journey. — Vll. They reach 
Dolheboys llall, with which Nicholas is not favourably impressed; be is 
intr . duced co Mrs. Stpieers ; notices the sad appearance of Smike, and 
gets an idea of the internal ccimoniy’^ of Sqnecrs’s establishment; lie 
read.s Newman Noggs’s letter. — VII 1. Mrs. Stpieers imimoves the boys’ 
appetites by dosing them with brimstone and treacle; Mr. Sipieers 
shows his practical mode of teaching, makes a report to the school of his 
journey to London, iiid adds a liberal discipline witli the canc; Nicholas 
show;, his sympathy for Smike. — IX. Mrs. Squeers expresses Imr opinion 
of Nhdiolas; Miss Fanny Squeers makes au errand into the schoolroom, 
in her father’s ab.'^cncc, for the purpose of inspecting Nicholas; his 
appearance being s:disfaclory, she at once falls in love wntb him, and 
liasteus to inform her bosom friend. Miss Frice, of her attachment and 
its n turn; Miss Squeers makes a little party for the purpose of intro- 
ducing Nicholas to lier Liends; he excites the jealousy of Mr. John 
Brovvdie, and Miss Fricc does the same service for Fanny Squeers.— 
X. Miss La Creevy paints Kate Nickloby’s ])ortraF ; di.scussing tin 
character of Ralph Nickleby, they are interrupted by the appearance oJ 
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that gentleman ; Kalph informs Kate and her ^nother of the situation 
1)0 has obtained for her in the establishment of Madame' Mantalini ; 
Kate has an interview with Mr. and Madame Mautaliiii. — XI. Newman 
Noggs moves Mrs. Nickleby and Kate into the house of which Ralph 
Kickleby has given them possession. — XJI. Miss Price informs Miss 
Squoers that her wedding day is fixed ; Nicholas in his solitary walk is 
met oy Miss Squoers and her friend, and a scene follows in which he 
deedares his sentiments for the schoolmaster’s daughter ; Nicholas has 
a conversation with 8mike. — XIll. Smike runs away, is pursued in one 
direction by Squeers, and in another by his wife, and is overtaken and 
brought back by Mrs. Squeers ; Mr. Squeers is about to flog Smike. 
when he is sto])ped by Nicholas, who beats the brute severely, and leaves 
the house ; meeting John Browdie, that worthy individual is greatly 
delighted to hear of Nicholas’s exploit, and assists him on his w^ay ; 
Nicholas is joined by Smike. — XIV. Newman Noggs attends the party 
of the Kenwigses on their wedding-day, and is called away by tlu-^ 
arrival of Nicholas and Smike. — XV. Newman reads to Nicholas a copy 
of Fanny Squeers’s letter to Ralph Nickleby; Nicholas rescues the infant 
KiTiwigs from a dangerous position, and makes a favourable impressii)n 
on the company. — XVI. Nicholas, visiting a Register-oflice in search 
of emi)loymciit, is struck with the appearance of a young lady whom 
he meets there; being referred to Mr. Gregsbury, M.P., he visits that 
gentleman just as ho is waited upon by a deputation of his constituents; 
lie finds the situation not ada]>tcd to his wants, and lie accepts, as Mr. 
.lol uson, the position of private tutor to the Ken wigs children ; enters 
upon tile duties of that positiou under tlio inspection of Mr. Lillyvick. — 
XVII. Kate Nickleby commences her labours at Madame Mantalini’s, and 
is introduced to Miss Knag — XVI II. Miss Knag conceives a warm affec- 
tion for Kate, and makes the acquaintance of Mrs. Nickleby; Kate and 
her mother^o home with Miss Knag to her brother’s, and learn some- 
thing of the history of that gentleman; Kale, being preferred by some 
ladies to INliss Knag, loses the forewoman’s good opinion. — XIX. Ralph 
Mckleby invites Kate to dine with him; she is astonished to lind his 
house richly furnished ; Ralph introduces her to his guests, Loril 
Frederick Verisopht and Sir Mulberry Hawk ; Kate bears their insult- 
ing manner as long as she can, and then hurries from the room ; Sir 
Mulberry finds her alone, and, pursuing liis attimtions, is interrupted by 
lialph Nickleby ; Ralph and Sir Mulberry understand each other. — XX. 
Miss La Creevy has an interview with Miss Knag ; Miss La Ureovy is 
astonished at the return of Nicholas, and uudcriakes to prejiare his 
mother and Kate for his coming ; Ralph visits the widow to inform hei 
her son’s misdemeanours, and is confronted by Nicholas himself, who 
repels his charges, but who, for the sake of his mother and Kate, leaves 
them to the care of his uncle, and departs. — XXI. Madame Mantalini’s 
establishment falls into the hands of the sheriff; Mr. Mantalini threatens 
suicide; and Kate finds herself witliout a situation; Mrs. Nickleby urges 
Kate to answer an advertisement for a companion, and slie applies for 
and secures a situation in tliat capacity in the family of Mrs. VVititterly. 
— XXII. Nicholas and Smike leave Loudon for rortsniouth, in search of 
fortune ; Nicholas atttempts to revive Smike’s recollections of his child- 
hood ; they fall in with Mr. Vincent Grummles, witness the rehearsal of 
a stage-combat by the Masters Crummies, and N'icliolas embraces the 
offer of Mr. Crummies, and joins the theatrical profession. — XX 111. They 
firocced to Portsmouth, Mr. Criiminles giving an accoimt of his woiitler- 
^'*^1 pony by the way, and Nicholas is introduced to the company ; ]Rr. 
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Crummies announces a n^w piny, of wliicli Nicholas is to be the author, 
and shows how to make use of tho French original • Nicholas dines 
with Mr. and Mrs. Crummies, aud then finds lodgings for himself and 
Smike. — XXLV. Mr. Folair and Mr. Lenville give Nicholas some hints 
of value in his task of composition; Nicholas accompanies Miss Snevcl- 
licci in her calls on the occasion of her bespeak;” Nicholas appears in 
his new piece, and meets with decided success. — XXV. Mr. Crumniles’s 
oompany is joined by Miss Henrietta Petowkor from London, aud 
Mr. Lilly vick follows her ; Mr. Lilly vick makes known to Nicholas his 
intentions in regard to Miss Tetowker; Mr. Lilly vick and Miss Petowker 
are married, and have their wedding-breakfast ; Nicholas instructs Smike 
in the part of tho Apothecary. — XXVI. Lord Frederick Verisopht and Sir 
Mulberry Haw'k determine to find out Kate Nickleby, and Lord Frederick 
learns her address from Ralph ; they encounter Mrs. Nickleby, and sIioav 
her particular attention, wdiich sets that good lady castle-building.— 
XXVIl. Messrs. Pyke and Pluck call upon Mrs. Nickleby as tho friends 
of Sir Mulberry Hawk, and invito her to make one of their x>arty at tho 
play; at the play she finds herself in tho next box to Kate, who is in 
company w'ith tho VVTtilterlys ; Sir Mulberry makes a division of tho 
party, so as to secure Kate’s society to himself, and becomes more 
insulting in his attentions. — XXVIl 1. Sir Mulberry and Lord Frederick, 
backed by Pyke and Pluck, follow up their advantage, and call at tho 
Wititterlys* ; Kate, harassed beyond endurance, seeks her uncle, and 
claims his protection, but ho declines to interfere. — XXTX. Mr. Lenville, 
jealous of Nicholas’s increasing popularity, threatens him with punish- 
ment ; attempting to execute his threat in the presence of the company, 
he finds himself disappointed; Nicholas receives warning from New- 
man Noggs that his presence in London may bo necessary for Kate’s 
protection. — XXX. Mr. Crummies arranges three “last appearances” 
for Mr. Johnson; Nicholas, at Miss Snevcllicci’s earnest invitation, 
accompanies tliat young lady home, when he becomes the hero of the 
dinner-feast, aud Miss Sjievdlicci gives way to her feelings; tho appear- 
ance of a London manager in the audience creates an unusual excite- 
ment behind the curtain; Nicholas receives another letter from Newman, 
and hurries his departure for London. — XXXI. Ralph Nickleby detect s 
Newjnan watching him; Newman consults with Miss La Creevy ia 
regard to Kate aud tho return (.f Nicholas. — XXXII. Nicholas returns 
to London, aiul, not finding Nv wmaii or Miss La Creevy, strolls into an 
hotel, where he overhears Sir Mulberry and bis ^Darty insolently jest- 
ing about Kate, and demands .«.atisC-'ction ; r(!oeiving only insult ia 
reply, he assaults Sir Mulberry as ho is entering his carriage to leave, 
the horse takes fright, aud Sir Mulberry receives serious injury. — 
XXX Hi. Newman relates to Nicholas the position of affairs in regard 
to ]\ato, and Nicholas loses no time in removing her from Mrs. Witit- 
terly’s ; he also removes his mother and Kate back to the lodgings at 
Miss La Creevy’s, and returns the key of Ralph Nickleby’s house to <ho 
owner. — XXXiV. Mrs. aud Mr. Mantaliui transact a little business with 
Ralph Nickleby; Mr. Mantaliui informs Ralph of the altercation hc- 
tAveen Nicholas and Sir Mullunry Hawk; Mr. Scpiccrs surprises Ralph 
by calling upon him ; they plan to retaliate upon Nicholas through his 
affection for Smike. — XXXV. Smike i.s introduced to Mrs. Nickleby and 
Kate; Nicholas tries the regisler ollice again for employment, and 
meets Mr. Charles Cheery ble, wli i lakes liim to his warehouse, where 
he inecJrs Mr. Nod Cheery ble md 'i'iiii Linkinwater; ho eulors the 
employ of Cheoryble Brother.s. ami removes his mother and Kate to a 
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cottage which his employers let him at Bow.— XXXVI. The Kenwigses, 
rejoicing over an addition to their family, have their Joy turned to 
grief by the nows Niobf las brings of the niarriago of Mr. Lilly vick. — 
XXXVil. Nicholas’s labours meet tho entire approval of Tim Linkin- 
water; Cheery ble Brothers give Ttm Linkinwater a dinner on his birth- 
day ; Mrs. Nickleby informs Nicholas of the siratige proceedings of their 
next-door neighbour. — XXXVlil. Miss La Creevy notices a sorrowful 
change in Smike ; Balph Nickleby waits upon Sir Mulberry Hawk, and 
they discuss his injury from the attack of Nicholas; Lord Frederick 
refuses to be a party to any assault upon Nicholas ; Smike is arn'sted in 
i ho street by Mr. Squeors, and carried to Snawlcy’s house. -XX.X IX. John 
Browdio and liis wife, with Miss Squeers, arrive in London, and sto]) at 
The Saracen’s Head ; Mr. Squeers rei>orts to them the capture of Smike ; 
accepting tho schoolmaster’s invitation to tea at Mr. Snawley’s, John 
Browdie feigns illness, and assists Smike to escsipe.- XL. Smike liuds 
Jiis way to Newman Noggs, and is restored to Nicholas; Nicholas en- 
counters a young lady in the room of Mr. Charles Cliecryble, whom he 
recognises as the one ho mot at tho llogistry office, and falls in love 
with lier at once; Nicholas employs Newman to follow her servant, 
and find out W’ho she is; Newman faitlifiilly pt'rforins his trust, and 
appoints a meeting, on kee]>ing which Nicholas liuds that his mediator 
has made a mistake in tho lady. — XLI. Mrs. Nickleby and Kate, con- 
versing in the garden, are interrupied by the gentleman next door, who 
proceeds to declare his passion for Mrs. Nickleby, w'hen ho is arrested 
hy his keeper. — XLIJ. Nicholas takes supper with Mr. and Mrs. John 
Browdie at The Sarac(‘ii’s Head, and hoars from John the particulars of 
riraike’s escape from Squeers • sudden aj) 2 )earance of ^Miss Squeers, with 
her father and hrotlior; her indignation, and her departure with her 
relatives. — XLllI. Niidiolas first meets Mr. Frank Cliecryble; Mr. 
Charles Ckceryble aud bis luqibew take tea Avith tho Nicklcbys. — XLIV. 
Balph Nickleby learns that Sir Mulberry HaAvk has loft tho country; 
Balph is accosted by a beggar avIio claims an old acquaintance 
Avifli him; lio refuse's to assist him, and threatens liim with arrest; 
Balph witnesses a falUng-out betw'ccu Mr. aud Madame Mantalini ; re- 
lurning home, llaliih (iiids Squeers and Snawley, and goes away Avith 
tlieiii; NeAVTiian Noggs, following, encounters a stranger, in Avhom he 
hocoiues greatly interested. — .\ LV. Mr. and Mrs. John Urow'die spend a 
merry evening at the Niekloliys’; their ploasuro is intorru 2 )ted by the 
eritraneo of llal^ih Nickleby and Squeers, avIio claim Smike in the naiiio 
of his father, Avhoin they ijroduco in the person of SnaAA'ley; Nicholas 
refuses to give up Smike ; and Sipieers gets some rough treatment from 
Jolin Browdie. — XLV'^1. Nicholas, relating tlui circumstances to 31r. 
CJiailes Ciic(;ryble, liiuls that llalph has been before him; Mr. Charles 
relates to Nicliolas tho history of the young lady Avhoin ho lias met, and 
em2)loys him as his confidential messenger in couiumiiicating AA'ith her, 
soul Nicholas makes his first call iqioii Miss Bray. XliVlJ. Newman 
Xoggs, concealing himself in a closet in his room, becomes Avitness to 
ail intervioAv botAveeu Balph Nickleby and Arthur Gride, in Avhich the 
latter details his ])lans for securing Madeline Bray as his bride, and 
eouqioimds witli lialpli lor Ids assistance; they visit Bray, and urge 
Gride’s suit for Ids ilaughter’s hand. — XLVJII. Nicholas encounters Mr. 
Vincent Crummies, aud attends a farcAVoll supper given to that gem lo- 
*'iau aud Ids family previous to their departure for America; Nicholas 
discusses the morality of a corlain class of jilavAvviglits, and takes Ids 
dual leaA’o of the Crummlcscs. — XLIX. Mrs. Nickleby approiniatos to 
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herself the attentions Mr. Frank Clieerj'hlo ; Frank and Tim Linkin- 
wator drop* in at the Nicklebvs*; tliey arc astonished at tlie eufrarice, 
down the chimney, of the Gentleman in Small-Clothes ; an abrupt change 
in his manner towards Mrs. Nickleby convinces her of his iusaiiily, 
of which she thinks herself the cause ; Nicholas becomes alarmed at 
Smike’s melancholy. — L. Sir MiilbciTV Hawk threatens revenge on 
Nicholas, and Lord Frederick remonstrates; a quarrel between them 
in a gjxmbling-booth at Hampton Raee.s leads to a duel, in which Lord 
Frederick is killed. — LI. Arthur Gride selects his wedding-garments; 
Newman Noggs bears a letter from his master to Gride, and takes an 
opportunity to acquaint hinjsolf witli its contents ; Ralph questions New- 
man about Hr(jokcr, but without satisfactory result ; Newman informs 
Nicholas of the plot betw'ecn Ralj^h and Gride, by w'hich the latter is 
to marry l^radcUnc Dray; in the absence of the Checryblo Brothers, 
Nicholas d(?}ornujies to take upon himself the responsibility of rornon- 
Btrating with Miss Bray. — Lll. 3Ir. Lillyvick returns to tlie Kenwigsos, 
and relates tlie story of his Avifo’s elopement. — LlII. Pursuing his 
purpose, Nicholas counsels 3Jiss Bray to prevcTit the approaching 
marriago ; tiuding she Avill sacriiico herself for her father’s sake, he goes 
to Gride, and tries tlircats upon him, but without cll'ect. — LiV. Artliur 
Gride and Ralph Nickleby go to 31r. Bray’s for tho marriage; Avhilo 
waiting for the appearance of Bray and 3iadclinc, they are surprised by 
tlio eutranco of Nicholas and Kate; sudden death of Mr. Bray; Nicholas 
accuses Ralph and Grido of their evil designs, threatens thorn with 
discovei’y and pnmshnient, and (nirries 3Iudelino from tho house. — 
LV. 3Irs. Nickleby sm*priscs Nicholas by informing him of her discovery 
that Frank Chceryble has fallen in love with Kate ; Sniike becomes very 
ill, and Nicholas takes him to Devonshire. — LVI. Raljrh Nickleby and 
Grido return to tho latter’s house, and lind it closed; forcing an oiitraiico 
they find that Peg Sliderskew has robbed Gride of his papers, and 
absconded ; Ralpli Nickleby sends for Squeers, informs him of the 
theft of tlie papers, and engages him to recover them. — LVII. Squeers, 
having found Mrs. Sliderskew and secured her ctmfideucc, proceeds 
to examine the stolen papers ; Frank Chceryble and Newman N(jggs 
steal in upon them, and prevent tho destruction of a will in which 
Madeline is interested. — LVI IT. Smike has his fears excited by tho 
apparition of tlie man who first carried hijii to Dotheboys Hall ; Smike 
confesses to Nicholas his love fur Kate and dies. — LIX. Ralph is sur- 
pri.sed by the absouoe of Newman Nogg.s, and also by tho appearance of 
Mr. Charles Chceryble, to whom ho refuses to listen; Jtalph goes in 
Bcai’ch of Squeers, but docs not find him, and then to Gride’s, who 
refiLsos him entrance; he then goes to Cheoryble Brothers’, where 
Newman Noggs confronts him, and tells him how he has watched his 
actions and overheard his plots ; they also relate to Ralph the discoveries 
they ha,ve made in regard to the imposture of Snawley, tho occupation ot 
Squeers, his arrest, aiul the implication of Ralpii in these villanies; ho 
fipunis their counsel and defies them to do their Avorst. — LX. Ralph visits 
Squeers at tho police-office, learns that tho will in favour of Madeline 
Bray has been lost to him, and that Squeers no longer will aid his 
scliemes ; Tim LinkiuAvatcr carries tho announcement of a fresh discovery 
to Ralph, and conveys him again to Checryblo Brothers’ counting-rooin, 
where they tell him of Smike’s death and confront him with Brooker, 
Avho proves to him that Smike was his (Ralph’s) own son. — LXI. Nicholas 
confesses to Kate his love for Madeline, and she informs him that she 
has declined the hand of Frank Chceryble ; Nicholas also makes known 
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tlie state of his feelings to Mr. Cl larlos Cheery l)lc ; Mr. Cliecy^ble informs 
Nicholas of .the occurrences of the preceding day, and that his uncle lias 
lixed an appointment for a inectirig with him. — LXII. Balph Nickleby, 
on leaving the Chceryble Brothers, goes liome, llllcd with remorse ; 
on keeping his appointment, they find him dead, hanged by his own act. 
— LXill. The Cheeryble Brothers invite the Nickleby s and ]\Iiss La 
Creovy to a dinner, where they are surprised to find ih’unk Choeryhle 
and Madeline Bray j Brother Charles explains the position oL* Madeline’s 
tiffairs, and approves of her choice of Nicholas, and also the union of 
j-'r.-mk with Kate; Tim LinkiuAvatcr and Miss La Creevy agree to 
niiito their fortunes; Newman N()ggs apiiears in a now character. — 
LXIV. Nicholas and Kate discover Mr. Mantaliui in reduced circiim- 
s'.anccs; Nicholas visits John Browdio in Yorkshire; breaking up of 
Botheboys Hall. — LXV. Conclusion, in w^hich the subsequent history of 
the characters is briolly told. 



SKETCHES OF YOUNG COUPLES. 

[PUBLISHED IN 1840.] 


TnE Young Couple. 

ADAMS, JANE. A lioiiseiiiaid. 

ANNE. A Louseniaid at “ No. G ; ” friend to Jane Adams. 
FIELDING, MISS EMMA. A young lady about to be manied 
to a J\Ir. liarvoy, uJiu is “an angel of a gentleman.” 

MAB VEY, MR. A young gentleman engaged to Miss Fielding. 
JOHN, MR. A servant in tbe bouse of Miss Fielding’s father. 


Tue Loving Couple. 

LEAVER, AZKfUSTUS. (/rwo married persons, so tender, so 

LEAVER, AUGUSTA, j atteetiunati,*, so given to the inter- 
change of soft endearments, as to be well-nigh intolerable to 
everybody else. 

S'JARLING, MRS. A widow-lady enraptured with the affec- 
tionate behaviour of IVlr. and "Mrs. Leaver, whom she considers 
a perfect model of wedded 


The Contp^vuictory Couple. 

CHARLOTTE. \ j\ married pair who seem to find a positive 
EDWARD. ) ideasure in contradiction, and agree in notliiug 
else. 

CHARLOTTE, MISS. Their daughter. 

JAMES, MASTER. Their son. 
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The Couple who Dote upon their Children. 

UNDERSy MR. A bachelor-friend of the AVhiillers. 

]VniFFLER, MR. AND MRf^i. A married pair, whose 
thoughts at all times and in all places are bound up in their 
children, and have no sphere beyond. They relate clever 
things their offspring say or do, and weary every company 
with their prolixity and absurdity. 


The Cool Couple. 

CHARLES. \ A husband and wife, well-bred, easy, and care- 
LOUISA. ) less, who rarely (piarrel, but are unsympathising, 
and indifferent to each other’s comfort and ha 2 )piness. 


The Plausible Couple. 

WIDGER, MR. BOBTAIL. (^IVoplo of the world, who 
WIDGERy MRS. XA K/A7yl. i adapt themselves to all its 
ways, all its twistings and turnings ; who know when to close 
their eyes, and when their eai*s; when to crawl upon their 
hands a!id knees; when to stoop; and when to stand 
uj)right. 


The Nice Little Couple. 

CHIRRUP, MR. A warm-hearted little fellow, with the 
smartness, and something of the brisk, quick manner, of a 
small bird. 

CHIRRUP, MRS. His wifci ; a sprightly little woman, with 
an amazing quantity of goodness and usefulness — a condensa- 
tion, indeed, of aU the domestic virtues. 


The Egotisitoal Couple. 

^LIVERSTONE, MR. A clerical gentleman, who magnifies 
his wife on every possible occasion by launching out into 
glowing praises of her conduct in the production of eight 
young children, and the subsequent rearing and fostering of 
the same. 

^^LIVERSTONE, MRS. His wife; always engaged in 
praising her husband’s worth and excellence. 
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The CourLE who Coddle Themselves. 

CHOPPER, MRS, Motlier to Mrs. Merry winkle. 

MERRY WINKLE, MR, AND MRS, A married pair, who 
have fallen into excessive habits of self-indulgence, and forget 
their natural sympathy and close connection with everybody 
and everything in the world around them; thus depriving 
themselves of the best and truest enjoyment. 


The Old Couple. 

ADAMS, JANE, An aged servant, who has been nurse and 
story-tell(;r to two generations. 

CROFTS, A barber. 



MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK, 


UNDER till's title, on the '1th of April, 1840, Mr. Dickens started a mis- 
cellany, Avliich was to bo issued in weekly numbers, at threepence each, 
and wliicli was to consist of short, detached papers, with occasional con- 
tinuous stories. These wore introduced and connected tof^ether by means 
of a fiction, dcscribiufr an old gentleman named Master Ilumphrey, and 
a kind of club, which nictds once a week at his house, in a quaint old 
room in which there is a fall old-fashiruied clock, from tlie caso of which 
the monibors of the club draw forth piles of dusty papers which 
they Iheraselves have wriiien, and placed there to be read at their 
meotiiigs. The work extended to eighty-eight numbers, covering a period 
of lu'arly t wo yours. It was brought out in the form of an imperial 
octavo, was excellently printed on good paper, and was illnstratcd with 
wood engiuvings (instead of etchings on steel) by George Cattermole,. 
“i’hiz” (H. K. Browne), George Cruikshank, and Daniel Maclise— tho 
two latter artists, however, furnishing but one sketch each. 

The public did not take kindly to tho machinery of Master Humphrey 
and his fridhds ; and to revive their flagging interest, Mr. Pickwick and 
the two Wellers were again brought upon tho scene, as was also a third 
Weller — a young Tony — who is Sam’s son, and a counterpart in miniature 
of his grandfather. This device was successful; and tho work won 
its way steadily to general favour. But Mr. Dickens considered that tho 
connecting fiction of Master Ilumphrey interfered too much with the 
continnity of tho principal stories, and gave the whole work a too 
desiiltoiy character. He therefore eventually cancelled the introductory, 
intercalary, and coiicludiiig chapters in which this fiction was contained, 
though on the completion of the eighty-eight numbers of which the work 
consisted, it was issued in three volumes — of which the first appeared in 
1840, and the last two in 1841. 


CHAEACTERS INTRODUCED. 


Alice, mistress. Heroine of the tale told by Magog, 
the Guildhall giant, to his companion, Gog; the beautiful 
and only daughter of a wealtliy London bowyer of the 
sixteenth century. She elopes with a gay young cavalier, by 
whom she is conveyed abroad, where shame and remorse 
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ovortako her. Her^fatlior, dying, leaves all his property and 
trade to *a trusted 'prentice, named Hugh Graham, charging 
him with his latest breath to revenge his child upon the 
author of lier niis(u\y, if ever he has the opportunity. 
Twenty years afterwards, Alice suddenly returns; and 
^Master Graliam (wlio was formerly an aspirant for lu?r 
hand, and who still loves her) gives her lodging in his 
house — once h(‘.rs — taking up his own abode in a dwelling 
near by. Soon aftei-, he encounters the man who wrought 
lior ruin. 'The two exchange a few high, hot words, and then 
close in deadly contest. After a brief struggle, the noble 
falls, pierced through the heart with his own sword by the 
citizen. A riot ensues ; and at last Graham is shot d(jad mi 
his own doorstep. On carrying him upstairs, an unknown 
woman is dis(jovered lying lifeless beneath the window. 

BELINDA. A distracted damsel, who writes a letter to Master 
Humphrey about lier faithless lover. 

BENTON, MISS. ^Master Humphrey's housekeeper. Mr. 
dVellcr, senior, in a monumt of w(‘akness, falls in love with 
her; but she prefers Mr. Slithers the barber; and the old 
gentleman, recovering his ^‘native hue of resolution,” conjures 
his son Samivel to put liim in a strait waistcoat until the 
fit is passed, in the event of his ever bi^coming amorous again. 

DEAF GENTLEMiiN, THE. An intimate friend bf JMaster 
Huniphr(*y’s, and a cheerful, placid, happy old man. It is his 
humour to conceal his nanug or he has a reason and purpose 
for doing so. Master Humphrey and tlie other members of 
the cluh respect his secret, therefore ; and he is known among 
them only as the Deaf Gentleman. 

GOG. One of the Guildhall giants. See Toddyiiigh, Joe. 

GRAHAM, HUGH. A bowyer's 'prentice, in love with his 
muster's daughter. See Alice, Mistress. 

JINKTNSON. The subject of an anecdote related hy Sam 
■\\eller. 

MAGOG. One of the Guildhall giants. See Toddyuigh, Joe. 

MARIvS, WILL, riio li(jro of a tale wliich Mr. Pickwick 
submits to Master Humplirey and his friends as a ‘‘ qualifica- 
tion” for admission to their cluh. Will is a wild, roving 
young fellow, living at Windsor in the time of James I. 
Ho volunteers to licep watch hy night at a gibbet near 
Kingston, for the purpose of identifying some witches wbo 
have heeii holding hideous nocturnal revels there ; hut he 
finds, instead of witches, two gentlewomen weeping aiul 
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wailing for an executed liusLand anft Lrotlier. lie suffers 
himself to be conducted to Putney, where ho is introduced to 
a masked cavalier, wlio induces him to take the body of the 
dead man by night for burial to St. Dunstaii’s Church 
in London. This task, though a diihcult and dangerous one, 
lie performs; and on his return lioiiie, finding the whole 
neighbourhood worked up to a higli pitch of mystery and 
hoiror over his disappearance, he adds to the excitement by 
telling them a most extraordinary story of his advimtures, 
describing the witches’ dance to tlie minutest motion of tlieir 
l(!gs, and performing it in character on the table, with the 
assistance of a broomstick. 

MA^^TER 71 UMPHRhl Y, A kind-hearted, deformed old gentle- 
man, living in an ancient house in a venerable suburb of 
London. Ho is the founder of a sort of club, Avhich meets in 
his room one night in every week, at the hour of ten. In 
this room are six chairs, four of Avhich are filled by JMaster 
Humphrey and Jiis friends — flack Redburn, Mr. Owen Miles, 
and the “J)(.\af Gentleman.” The two (‘inpiy seats are 
rcscrv(;d until they can fill them with two men to their mind; 
and J\Ir. Pickwick eventually hccomes tlui occupant of one of 
them, while l\lr. Jack Hamher is proposed as a candidate for 
the other. In a snug corner stands a quaint old clock in a 
huge q^ken case, curiously and richly carved; and in the 
bottom of this case the niembcrs of tlio club, from time to 
time, deposit manuscript tales of their own composition, 
whicli are taken out and read at their wc'cdcly meetings. 
Among these are the two well-knoAvn stories called “ The 
Old Curiosity Shop ” (the secondary title of which, as at 
lirst published, was ‘‘Pei’sonal Adventures of Master 
Humphrey ”) and “ Pariiaby liudge.” Master Humphrey 
thus describes himself and his friends : 

“We are men of secluded habits, with something of a cloud upon 
our early fortunes, whoso enthusiasm, nevertheless, has not cooled 
with age, whoso spirit of roiuanco is not yet (luenched, who arc content 
to ramble through the world in a pleasant droarn, rather than ever 
waken again to its harsh realities. We aro alchemists who would 
extract the essence of perpetual youth from dust and ashes, tempt coy 
Truth in many light and airy forms from the bottom of her well, and 
discover one crumb of comfort or one grain of good in the commonest 
and least-regarded matter that passes through our crucible.** 

Mile 8 f MR, OWEN, Awealthyretired merchant of sterling 
character ; a great friend and admirer of Jack Redburn. 

RIOKWIGK, MR, SAMUEL, The hero of “The Pickwick 
Papers.” Reading Master Humphrey’s account of himself, 
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his cloclv, and his ch'ih, he is seized witli a strong desire to 
hecoino a candidate for one of the two vacant chairs in the 
dill), and accordingly furnishes a witch-story the time of 
Jani(‘s T., as his (iiialilicatioii, which procures him the honour. 
/See ^IauivS, Will. 

Mr. Pickwick’s face, while his tale was being read, would have 
aUract(‘(l the atlention of (he dullest man ali^o. Tlio complacent 
motion of his head and forefinger as he gently boat time, and corrected 
the air with imaginary pnnetnation, the smile that mantled on his 
face at every jocoso passage, and the sly look ho stole around <o 
observe its efi't'ci, the calm manner in which ho shut his eyes and 
lisfened when there was some little piece of description, the changing 
expression with which ho acted the dialogue to himself, his agony that 
the d('af g(‘rith'man should know what it was all about, and his extra- 
ordinary anxiety lo correct the reader when he hesitated at a word in 
the manuscript or substituted a wn)ng one, were alike worthy of 
remark. And Avhen at last, endeavouring to communicate with the 
deaf gentleman by means of the finger alphabet, with which ho con- 
structed such words as are unknown in any civilised or savage language, 
he took np a slato and wrote in largo text, one word in a lino, tho 
question, “ Eow’ — do — you — like — it — when ho did tiiis, and hand- 
ing it over the table .awaited the reply, with a countenance only 
brightened and improved by his groat excitement, oven Mr. Milos 
relaxed, and could not forbear looking at him for the moment with 
interest and favour. 

PODGERS, JOHN. A character in ]\Ir. Pickwick tale; a 
stout, drowsy, fat-witted old fellow, held by liis neighbours to 
"be a man ol sUon^ sound sonao ; nude to \Vill Clarks.' 

REDBURN, JACK. One of Master Humpbrey’s friends, and 
his factotum. Mr. !MiIos is his iiisep.arablo companion, and 
regards liim with great admimtion, believing not only lhat 
‘‘no man ever lived who could do so many things as Jack, 
but that no man ever lived who could do anything so well.’' 

BLITHERS, MR. Mr. Pickwick's barber ; a very bustling, 
active little man, with a red nose and a round bright face. 
He falls in love with Miss ikuiton. Master Humphrey's house- 
keeper, and finally marries her. 

TODDY HIGH, JOE. An old playmate of the Lord Mayor 
elect of London. The two had been poor boys together at 
Hull ; and when they separated, and w(‘nt out into the world 
in different directions to seek their fortunes, they agreeil always 
to remain fast liieuds. But time works many changes ; and 
so it happens that the Lord Mayor elect receives his old com- 
panion very coldly when ho suddenly a[)pears in his counting- 
room, and claims acquaintance, at a late hour on the very 
night before tho grand inauguration. Ashamed and distrustful 
of his old friend, he gets rid of him as quickly as possible, 
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giving him, however, a ticket to the grand dinner on the 
morrow. Joe takes it without a word, and instantly (l(3i)arfcs. 
The next clay he goes to Guildhall, but, knowing nobody there, 
lounges about, and at last comes into an empty little music- 
gallery, which commands the whole hall. Sitting down, ho 
soon falls asleep; and when he wakes, as the clock strikes 
three, ho is astonished to find the guests departed, and to see 
the statues of the great giants Gog and Magog (the guardian 
genii of the city) endowed with life and motion, and to hear 
them speak in grave and solemn voices, agreeing to while away 
the dreary niglits with legends of old London and with other 
tales ; M agog making a beginning by relating the first of the 
‘‘ Giant Chronicles.” 

WELLER, SAMUEL, Mr. Pickwick’s body-servant; "the 
same true, faithful fellow ” that he used to bo in the days of 
the Pickwick Club, retaining all his native humour too, and 
all bis oltl easy confidence, address, and knowledge of the 
world. See Welleu, Toxy, the elder, 

WELLER, TONY, the elder. The old plethoric coachman of 
" The Pickwick Papers ; ” father to Sam Weller, When Mr. 
Pickwick, attended by Sam, visits ^Master Humphrey on club- 
nights, old Mr. Weller accompanies them as 2 :)art of Mr. Pick- 
wick’s body-guard. While the members of Master Humphrey’s 
Clock are holding their meeting in the study upstairs. Miss 
Hemlon the housekeeper, and her friend, Mr. Slithers the 
barber, entertain the two W ellers in the kitchen. 

“I don’t, think,” said Sam, who was smoking* with ^eat composnro 
and enjoymont, “ that if tlio lady wos agreeable, it *iid be very far out 
o* the vay for us four to make up a club of our own like the governors 
dors upstairs, and let him,” Sam pointed with the stem of his pipe 
towards his parent, “ bo the president.” 

Tht- housekeeper affably declared it was the very thing she had 
been thinking of. The barber said the same. Mr. Weller said nothing, 
but he laid down his pipe as if in a fit of inspiration, and performed 
the following manoeuvres. 

Unbuttoning the three lower buttons of his waistcoat, and pausing 
for a moment to enjoy tlie easy flow of breath consequent upon tliis 
process, he laid violent hands upon his watch-chain, and slowly and 
with extreme difiiciilty drew from his fob an immense double-cased 
silver watch, which brought the lining of the pocket with it, and was 
not to bo disentangled but by great exertions and an amazing redness 
of face. Having fairly got it out at last, ho detached the outer cjise, 
and wound it up with a key of corresponding magnitude ; then put the 
case on again, and having applied the watch to his ear to ascertain 
that it was still going, gave it some half-dozou hard knocks on the 
table to improve its performance. 

"That,” said. Mr. Weller, laying it on the table with its face 
upwards, is the title and emblem of this here society. Sammy, reach 
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them two stool^ this vay for the waoant cheers. Ladies and genTmen, 
Mr. Weller’s Watch is vound up and now a-goin*. Order! ” 

By way of enforcing this proclamation, Mr. Weller, using the watch 
after the manner of a president’s hammer, and remarking with greet 
pride that nothing hurt it, and that falls and concussions of all kinds 
materially enhanced the excellence of the works and assisted the 
regulator, kin^cked the tabU^ a great many times, and declared the 
association formally constituted. 

The old “ whip ” presides with great dignity, and observes 
the strictest rules of parliamentary law ; thus, when Sam, in the 
coui*se of some remarks, refers to a class of gentlemen as “ barbers,’’ 
and Mr. Slithers rises, and suggests that “ hair-dressers ” would 
be more “soothing” to his feelings, Mr. Weller rules that “hair- 
dressers ” is llic only designation proper to be used in the debate, 
and that all others are out of order. 

“ Well, but suppose he wasn’t a hairdresser,” suggested Sam. 

“Wy, ihcu, sir, bo parliamentary, and call bim vun all the more,” 
returned his failior, “in the same vay as every gcn’lmari in another 
place is /(onoiirablc, ev’ry barber in this place is a hairdresser. Ven 
you reads the speeches in the papers, and see as vun gen’lman says of 
another, ‘ Tlie /lonourablo member, if he vill allow me to call him so,* 
you vill understand, sir, that that means, ‘if he vill allow me to keep 
up that ’ere pleasant and uniworsal fiction.” 

Having taken a decided fancy to !Miss Benton, but being 
afraid that she is a “ widdor,” Mr. Weller g(its Sam to inquire 
as to the fact. He is told that she is a spinster. 

” A wot ? ” said his father, with deep scorn. 

“ A spinster,” replied Sam. 

Mr. Weller looked very liard at his son for a minute or two, and 
then said : 

“Never mind vether she makes jokes or not, that’s no matter. 
Wot I say is, is that ’ere femalo a widdor, or is she not ? ” 

“Wot do you moan by hor making jokes?” demanded Sam, quite 
aghast at the obscurity of bis parent’s speech. 

“Never you mind, Samivel,” returned ^Ir. Weller, gravely; “puns 
may b«* wery good things or they may be wery bad ’uns, and a female 
may be none the better, or she may ho none the vurso for making of 
’em ; tha-t’s got nothing to do vith widders.” 

“ Wy now,” said Sam, looking round, “ would anybody believe that 
a man at his time of life could be running his head agin spinsters and 
punsters being the same thing ? ” 

“Tlune ain’t a shaw’s differcnco between ’em,” said Mr. Weller. 
“Your father didn’t drive a coach for so many years, not to be ekval to 
bis own langvidge as far as that goes, Sammy.” 

Mr. Weller insists upon the two words being synonymous, 
hut is finally assured that Miss Benton is not a widow, which 
gives him great satisfaction. 
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WELLER, TONY, the younger, A of Sam Weller ; named 
after his grandfather. He is a very small hoy, about two feet 
six from the ground, having a very round face strongly resem- 
bling Mr. Weller^s, and a stout little body of exactly his build, 
firmly set upon a couple of very sturdy legs. AVhen Mr. 
AYeller is first introduced to Master Humphrey, he imme- 
diately goes olf, as ho always does, into praises of his name- 
sake. 

“ Samivcl Veller, sir,” said the old gentleman, ‘‘has con-ferrcd upon 
me the ancient title o* gitindfather vich had long lain dormouse, aud 
•wos s’posed to bo nearly hex-tiuct in our family. Sammy, relate a 
anecdoto o* vun o* them boys, — that *cre little anecdote about young 
Tony sayin* as he would smoke a pipe unbeknown. to his mother.” 

“Be quiet, can’t you?” said Sam; “I never see such an old 
magpie — ^never ! ” 

“That ’ere Tony is the blessedest boy,” said Mr. 'Weller, heedless 
of this rebuff, “ the blessedest boy as ever £ see in my days ! of all the 
cliannin’ost infants as over I heerd toll on, includin’ them as was 
kivered over by the robin-redbrcasls artor they’d committed sooi(;ide 
with blackberries, there never wos any like that ’cro little Tony. He’s 
alv’^ays playin’ vith a quart pot, that boy is! To see him a-settin’ 
dowu on the doorstep pretendin’ to drink out of it, and fetchin’ a long 
breath artervards, aud smoking a bit of lire-vood, and sayin’ ‘ Now I’m 
grandfather,* — to see him a-doin’ that at two year old is better than 
any play as was over wi’ote. ‘ Now I’m graiirlfather ! ’ He wouldn’t 
take a pint-pot, if you vos to make him a present on it, but he gets 
his qtlart, and then he says, ‘ Now I’m giaudfather ! ”* 

Mr. Weller was so overpowered by tliis picture that ho straightway 
fell into a most alarming lit of coughing, which must certainly have 
been attended with some fatal result but for the dexterity and 
promptitude of Sam, who, taking a firm grasp of the shawl just 
under his father’s chin, shook him to and fro with great violence, 
at the same time administering some smart blows between his 
shoulders. By this curious modo of treatment Mr. Weller was finally 
recovered, but with a very crimson face, aud in a state of great 
exhaustion. 
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Tuts story orij^nally appeared in the serial niisccllany called ‘‘ Master 
Humidircy’s Clock,” tlic first chapter in the fourth number. It is 
supposed to be narrated by Master Humphrey (who figures as the 
Single Geidloman, the brother of Little Nell’s grandfather), and, as at 
first published, it bore the sub-title, “Personal Adventures of Master 
Ilumjilirey.” 

Tlio author says of this talc, “The many friends it won me, and the 
many luari .s it turned to mo wlien they were full of private sorrow, 
invest it ^vitli an interest in my mind which is not a public one, and 
the riglilfid placo of which api>eai\s to he ‘a more removed grouud.’ 1 
will merely observe, therefore, that, in writing the book, I had it always 
in my fancy to surround the lonely figure of the child [Little Nell] with 
groiescpio and wild, but not impossible companions, and to gather about 
her innocent face and pure intentions associates as strange and uncon- 
genial as the grim objects that are about her bod when her Ijjstory is 
first foreshadowed.” 


CHARACTERS INTRODUCED. 


BACIIELORi THE, A kind old gentleman at a village where 
Little NeU and her grandfather stay in the course of their 
wanderings. 

None of the simple villagers had cared to ask his name, or, when 
they knew it, to store it in their memory. Perhaps from some 
vague rumour of his c'’‘llcgo honours which had boon whispered abroad 
on his first arrival, perhaps because he was an unmarried, unencum- 
bered gentleman, he had boon called The Bachelor. The mime pleased 
him, or suit ed him as well as any other, and The Bachelor he had ever 
since remained. 

(Ch. Hi., liv., Iv., Ixi., IxviiL, Ixix., Ixxxiii.) 

BAIWARA. A housemaid at Mrs. Garland^s; afterwards the 
wife of Kit Nubbles. (Ch. xxii., xxxviii.-xl., IxviiL, Ixix., 
Ixxiii.) See Nubbles, Kit. 
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BARBARA^ S MOTHER. (Ck xxxix., xl., lxi.^lxvni., Ixix., 
ixxiii.) 

BRASS, SALLY. Sister and partner of Sampson Brass. 

In face she bore a striking resemblance to her brother Sampson — 
so exact, indeed, was tlie likeness botwfoii ihoni, that liad it (lonsorlojl 
with Miss Hrass’s maiden modesty and gontlii womanhood to have 
aniiimed her brother’s clothes in a frolic and sat down beside him, 
it would have been dillieult for the oldest friend of tlie family to 
determiTio W'hich was Sampson and which Sally, especially as the 
lady carried upon her upper lip certain rcddisli demonstrations, 
wliich, if the imagination had boon assisted by her attire, niigljt liavo 
been mistaken fur a beard. These were, however, in all probability, 
nothing more than eye-lashes in a wn’ong place, as the eyes of Miss 
brass w'ore quite free from any such natural impertinences. Jn com- 
plexion Miss brass was sallow' — ^i-ather a dirty sallow', so to speak — 
but this hue W'as agreeabl}'^ relieved by the healtliy glow which 
mantled in the extremie tip of her laughing nose. Jlcr voice was 
c.\'cecdingly impressive — det'p and rich in quality, and, once heanl^ 
not easily forgotten. ... In mind, she was of a strong and vigorous 
turn, having from her earliest youth devoted Jierscif with uncuuiuiou 
ardour to the study of the law; not wasting licr spcoulatioiis upon its 
<j;igle flights, which are rare, but tracing it allenlively through e.U 
tlie slippery and eel-like crawlings in wdiieh it commonly pursues its 
way. . . . Whether slio had steeled her lieart against mankind, or 
wliOthcr those who uiight have wooed and w'on her w'cre deterred by 
f('jirs that, being learned in the law, she might have too near lier 
fiiig(*r8’ cuds those iiarticular slalutes which regulate what are 
familiarly termed actions for breach, certain it is that she w'as still 
in a state of celibacy, and still in daily occui'.ation of her old stool 
opjjosito to that of her brother Sanqison. And equally eertaiu it is, 
by the way, that between these two stools a great many people had 
come to the ground, 

(Cil. xxxiiL-xxxviii., li., Ivi., lviii.-lx., lxiii.-lxvii., Ixxiii.) 

BRASS, SAM/^SOy^. A villanous attorney of Eevis Marks, 
with a cringing manner and a very harsli voice ; Quilp’s legal 
adviser. He is a tall, meagre man, with a nose like a wen, a 
protruding forehead, retreating eyes, and liair of a deep red. 
(Cli. xi.-xLii., xxxiii., xxxv., xxxvii., xxxviii., xlix., li., Ivi.- 
Ix., Ixii.-lxiv., Ixvi., Ixvii., Ixxxiii.) 

CIIEGGS, MR. A market-gardener ; a rival of Mr. Swivellcr’s 
for the hand of ^Sophy Wackles, whom he finally marries. 
(Ch. viii.) See Swivelleii, Dick. 

CTIEGGS, MISS. Ilis sister. (Ch. viii.) 

CiruOKSTER, MR. Clerk in the office of Witherden the 
notary; a member of the Lodge of Glorious Apollos, and a 
mortal enemy of Kit bubbles. (Ch. xiv., xx., xxxviii., xl., 
Ivi., lx., Ixv., Ixix., Ixxiii.) 

OLERGYMAN, the. A very kind pastor at the village 
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wliorc 'N'oll and her' grandfather stay for a time. (Ch. lii., 
Ixxiii.) %!(i Trent, Little jN^ell. 

CODLIN, TOM, One of the Punch-and-Jiidy showmen with 
whom liittlo Noll and her grandfather travel for a few days. 
(Ch. xvi.-xix., xxvii., Ixxiii.) 

DA VID, OLD. Assistant to the old sexton in the village where 
Little Noll dies. ((jli. liv.) 

ED WA R D>V, MISS. A pnpil at ^liss Monflathers’s educational 
(3stal)lishm(‘iit. (Ch. xx^.i., '"xxii.) 

EVANS, RICHARD. One of JnIt. Marten's pupils. (Ch. lii.) 

GARLAND, MR. A little, fat, placid-faced, and very kind- 
hearted old gentleman, with Avhom Kit Nubbles lives after he 
leaves Little Nell. (Ch. xiv., xx., xxii., xxxviii.-xl., lx., 
Ixvii.-lxx., Ixxii.) 

GARLAND, MRS. Ilis wife ; a little old lady, plump and 
placid, like himself. (Ch. xiv., xx., xxii., xxxviii.-xl. , Ixvii.- 
Ixix., Ixxiii.) 

GARLAND, MR. ABEL. Their son, articled to Mr. Witherden 
the notary, whoso partner he afterwards becomes. (Ch. xiv., 
XX., xxxviii.-xli., lx., Ixv., Ixvii.-lxix., Ixxiii.) 

GEORGE. Driver of ]\rrs. Jarley's caravan; afterwards her 
husband. (Ch. xxvi., xxviii., xlvii.) 

GEORGE, MRS. A neighbour and friend of Mrs? Quilp's. 
(Ch. iv.) 

GRANDFATHER, LITTLE NELL’S. Proprietor of the 
Old Curiosity Shop. The history of his life ])efore the time 
when tlie story opens is thus sketched : 

“ Tlu.‘i(j were oiico two brothers, who loved each other dearly. 
There wjis a dispiirity in their ages — some twelve years. . . . Wide 
as the interval between them was, however, they becatne rivals too 
soon. The deepest and strongest affection of both their hearts settled 
upon one object. 

“The youngest — there were reasons for his being sensitive and 
wat chf ul — was tlie first to find this out. 1 will not tell you what misery 
ho underwent, what agony of soul ho knew, how great his menial 
Btrngrdo was. . . . Ho left his brother to be happy. The trnth never 
passed his lips ; and he quitted the country, hoiking to die abroad. 

“Tbe elder bi other married her. Sbo was in heaven before long, 
and left him witli an infant d;iiightcr. . . . 

“ In this ihiuglitor the mother Jived again. You may judge with 
what dcrotion he who lost that mother, almost in the winning, clung to 
this girl, her brcatliing irn.agc. Sho grow to womanhood, and gave her 
heart to one w'lio could not know its worth. Well! Her fond father 
could not seo her pine and droop. He might be more deserving than 
lie thought him. Ho surely might become so witii a wife like her. Ho 
joined their hands, aiul they were married. 
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«Tl»rongli all the misery that followed this union, thi*ongh all the 
cold ueglect and undeserved ropr«)ach, tlii-oiii,di all <lio jiovorty ho 
broiif(ht upon her, through all the struggles of their dsiily life, too mean 
and pitiful to tell, but dreadful to emlure, she toiled on in the deep 
devotion of her spirit, and in her better nature, as only woman can. 
Her Tncans and substance wasted, her father nearly beggared by her 
husband’s hand, and the hourly witness (for tliev lived now under one 
roof) of her ill-usage and unhaijpincss, she nevt'r, ])iit for him, bewailed 
her fate. Patient, and upheld by strong aftection to the last, she died 
a widow of some three weeks’ date, hjaving to her father’s care two 
orj)hjiiJS — one a son of ten or tAvolve y<*ai‘s old, the otlu'r a girl, such 
another infant child (the same in hcJ 2 )lessnoss, in ago, in form, in 
feature) as she had been herself when her young mol her died. 

“The older brother, grandfather to these two children, was now a 
hrokeii man, crushed and borne down less by the wcught. of years than 
by tlio liaiid of sorrow. With the wreck of In's p«>Ks<*ssi('ns ho began to 
trade — ill pictures first, and tJien in curious anciemt things. Jie had 
entertained a fondness for sucli mattm-s from a boy; and the tastes 
he hud cultivated wex’o now to yield him an anxious and precarious 
subsistence. 

“ Tlio boy grew like his father in mind and pers(ui ; the girl so like 
lier mother, tJiat when the ohl man had her on his knee, and looked into 
her mild blue eyes, he felt as if awaking from a wrerchiMl dream, and 
his ihiughter were a little child again, '(’lie wayward boy soon spurned 
the shelter of his roof, anil sought associates more congenial to his 
taste. The old man ami the chihl dwelt alone together. 

‘‘It was then, wlien ilie love two d(‘ad })(u)])lo who had been 
iK'arest ami dearest to his lieart wus all t ransb'rrc'd to this slight 
<*reatnro j^whori her face, constantly before him, romindeil him from 
hour to hour of the too early change ho had seim iu such another, of 
all tho suiToring ho had w’afehod and known, and all his cliild had 
undergone; when tho young man’s ])rolligato and Jinrdem'il coiirso 
drained him of money, as Jiis father’s had, and even soinelimos occa- 
sioned them temporary privation and distress — it was tlieii that thc'ro 
began to beset him, and to bo ever in his mind, a gloomy dread of 
poverty and want, ilo had no thouglit for liiniself in fin's. 1 1 is fear 
was for tho child. It w'as a spectre in his hoiisi*, and haunted iiim 
night and day.” 

Possessed by this overmastering ilosire to provide for his 
graiiddaugliier, lie is drawn to the gaming tal)l(‘, and tries liis 
iuck again and again, until at Itist Jie hecomes - for Iter sake — a 
eonlirrned gambler. Losing heavily and constantly, but con- 
li'lent that fortune will finally favour liim, lui ])oitows moiiiy 
from (fillip, a rich dwarf, pledging his little stock as security for 
the debt. Ills resources, however, are soon all exlianstcil, his 
shop and its contents taken in execution, and he liiniself is 
thrown upon the world, a beggar, shattered in intellect, and 
tottering on the verge of the grave. Little JNTell hauls him away 
from London ; and they wander together through tlio country. 
Lut the passion for play only shimhei's in him, and is ready to 
awake with the first opportunity that offers. J3ut in the seclusion 

N 
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of a quiet village, whefe they at last find a home, such temptation 
no longer comes ; and his liopcs and fears, and all his thoughts, 
are turned to the gentle object of his love, who soon begins to 
sink under the effects of her past trials and sufferings. Mean- 
time — 

“The younger brother had boon a traveller in many conntrioa, and 
had made his pilgrimage through life alone. TTis voluntary banishment 
had been miscoMslni(‘<l, and ho liad borno (not without pain) reproacli 
and slight for doing tliat which Inid wrung his heart, and cast a irionrn- 
fal shadow on his path. Apart from this, communication between liiin 
and the elder was difficult and nneertain, and often failed; srill it 
was not so w'holly broken off but that he learned — with long blanks, 
and gaps between each interval of information — all that I have told 
you now. 

“Then dreams of their young, happy life — ^happy to him, though 
laden with pain and early care — ^visited his pillow yet oficnor thsui 
before; and every night, a boy again, ho was at bis brother’s side. 
With the utmost speCMl ho could exert he settled his affairs; convert (‘d 
into money all the g(K)ds ho had, and wdth honourable w'ealth enough 
for both, w'ith 0])on heart and hand, with limbs tliat trembled as they 
bore him on, with emotion such as men can hardly bear and live, 
arrived one evenuig at hia brother’s door.” 

When, by dint of such inquiries as the utmost vigilance and 
sagacity could sot on foot, he at last discovers the place of tlio 
wanderers* roirotit, it is only to find Little bTcll dead, and h(‘r 
grandfather a more wreck. Even Kit Kubbles, his old servant, 
who accompanies the younger brother, has no power to move 
him. 

“ Whore is she ? ” demanded Kit. “ Oh, tell me but that — ^but that, 
dear master ! ” 

“ She is asleep — yonder — ^in there.” 

“Thank God!” 

“Aye! Tliank God!” returned the old man. “I have prayed to 
Him, many, and many, and maiiy a liv(dong night, when she has been 
asleep. He know's. Hark ! Did she call ?” 

“ I heard no voice.” 

“ You <lid. You hear her now. Do you toll mo that you don’t hear 
that?» 

H e started up, and listened again. 

“ Nor that ? ” ho cried, with a triumphant smile. “ Can anybody 
know that voice so well as I ! Hush ! hush ! ” 

Motioning him to bo silent, ho stole away into another chamber. 
After a short absence (during -which ho could be heard to speak in n 
softened soothing rone) he returned, bearing in his hand a lamp. 

“ fcshe is still asleep,” he vrhispered. “ You wero right. She did 
not call— unless she did so in her slumber. She has called to me in lu'r 
sleep before now, sir: a 3 I have sat by, watching, I have seen her lips 
mev< , and have known, though no sound came from them, that she 
spoke of me. I feared the l^ght might dazzle hei eyes and wake her, so 
1 brouglit it lioro.” 

Ho spoke rather to himself than to the visitor, but when ho had 
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put the lamp upon the table, he took it np, as if impelled by some 
Tnomciitarj vecoUectioii or curiosity, and held it near his face. Then, 
as if forg(3ttinf? liis motive in the very action, he turned away and put 
it down again. 

‘‘She is sleeping soundly,” ho said; “but no wonder. Angel hands 
have strewn the ground deep with snow, that the lightest footstep may 
be lighter yet; and tlio very birds arc dead, that they may not wako 
her. She used to food them, sir. Though never so cold and hungry, 
the timid things would fly from us. Tliey never flew from her ! ” 

Again he stopped to listen, and scarcely drawing breath, listened for 
a long, long time. Tliat fancy jja.st, lie opened an old chest, took out 
some clothes as fondly as if they liad been living things, and began to 
smooth and brusli them with his hand. 

“ Why dost tliou lio so idle there, dear Nell,” ho murmured, “ wheu 
there arc bright red berries out of doors waiting for thee in pluck them ! 
Why dost thou lio so idle there, when thy little friends conic creeping 
to the door, crying ‘ Where is Nell — sweet Nell?’— -and sob, and weep, 
because they do not sec thee ? She was always gentle with children. 
The wildest would do her bidding— she had a tender way with them, 
indeed she had ! ” 

Kit had no power to speak. His eyes were filled with tears. 

“Her little homely dress — her favourite!” cried the old man,, 
pressing it to his breast, and patting it with his shrivelled hand. “ iSho 
will miss it when slio wakes. Tlioy have hid it hero in sport, but she 
sliall have it — she shall have it. 1 would not vex my darling, for tho 
wide world’s riches. See here — these shoos — how worn they are — she 
kept tliern to remind her of oiir last long pjuruey. Vuu see whore tho 
litt le feet went bare upon tho ground. They told me, afterwards, thsit 
the Slones had cut. and bruised them. She never told me that. No, no, 
God bless'herl and, I have rcmiombered since, she walkeil behind me, 
sir, that I might not sec liow lame sho was — but yet she had my hand in 
hers, and seemed to lead me still.” 

******* 

By little and little, tho old man had drawn back towards the inner 
chamber, while these words w'ere spoken. Ho pointed there, as lio 
replied, with trembling lips: 

“ Ynu ])lot among you to Avean my heart from her. You never w ilt 
do that —never w'hile I have life. 1 have no relative or friend but hcM* — ■ 
I newer had— I never will have. She is all in all to me. It is too lal.e 
to part us now.” 

Waving them off with his hand, and calling softly to her as he wamt, 
he stole into tlie room. They who were left behind, dreAV close together, 
and after a few whispered words — not unbroken by emotion, or easily 
uttered — followed him. They niovcal so g(*ntly, that their footsK'jis 
niado no noiso ; but there were subs from among tho group, and sounds 
of grief and mourning. 

For she was dead. There, upon her little bed, she lay at rest. The 
solemn stillness w^as no marvel now. 

She was dead. No sleep so beautiful and calm, so free from trace 
of pain, so fair to look upon. She seemed a creature fresh from tlio 
hand of God, and waiting for the breath of life; not one who bad lived 
and suffered death. 

Her couch was dressed with hero and there some w'Inter berries and 
S^ecn leaves, gathered in a spot she had been used to favour. “ \V Kon 
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I die, put nqar mo soinctliin^ that lias loved tlio light, and had tho sky 
above it always.’* Those wore her words. 

She was dead. Dt'ar, gentle, patient, noble Nell was dead. Tier 
little bird — a poor slight thing tho pressure of a finger would have 
crushed — was stirring nimbly in its cage ; and the strong heart of its 
child -mistress was mute and motionless for over. 

Whci e wore tho triicos of lier (‘arly cares, her sufferings, and fatigues ? 
All g(me. Sorrow was dead indeccl in her, but peace and perfect hap- 
piness were born ; iniagc'd in her tranquil beauty and profound repos(\ 

And still her former self lay tliorc, unaltered in this change. Yes. 
The old liresitlo had siuiled upon that same sweet face ; it had passed, 
like a dream, through liaunis of misery and care; at tho door of tlie 
poor schoolmaster on the siinniKM* evening, before the fuvnaco fire u])oa 
the cold wet night, at tlu' still bedside of the dying boy, there had Ikmmi 
the same mild, lovely look. So shall wo know tho angels in their 
majesty, after death. 

The old man held on(' languid arm in his, and had the small hand 
tight folded to Ids brt*ast for warmth. It was the hand she had 
siretclied out to him with her last smile — tho liand that had led liini 
on tJii’oiigh all tlu'ir wamh'rings. Ever and anon ho pressed it to his 
lipsj then hugged it to his breast agaiji, murmuring tliat it was waruH'i* 
now; and as lu' said it ho looked in agony to tliosc w'ho stood around, as 
if im])lonng them to lielp her. 

Slio was d(‘ad, and past all help, or need of it. Tho ancient rooms 
she had scorned to fill with life, (*veii wliile her owti was waning fast, 
the garden she had tended, tho eyes she had gladdened, tho noiseless 
haunts of many a thoughtful hour, tlui ])aths she had trodden as it were 
but y(*st<.‘r(lay, (m»uUI know l\er !iover more. 

“ Jt is not,” said the s(5hooliriaster, as ho bent down to kiss her on 
tho cheek, and gave his tears free vent, “ it is not on e.arth that Heaven’s 
justice ends. Think what earth is compared with the world to which 
iier young spiiit, has wiug(Ml its early Jlight; and say, if ono deliberate 
wish cx])ressod in solomn terms above tliis bed could call her back to 
life, which of us would utter it ?’* 

'I'hey tlieii ttiko tho old man out wliile Little 2^cll is reinov('<l 
to the chiircliyai’d ; hut, upon Iiis return, he r(*pairs straight to 
her chamber. 

Not finding what he had left there, he returned with distracted looks 
to ti.o romn in wlu’ch they were assembled. From that ho rushed into 
the .-('hooJ master’s cottage, calling her name. They followed close upon 
him, and when he had vainly searched it, brought him home. 

A\ itli such persuasive words as pity and affection could suggest, they 
prevail- d upon him to sit among them and hear what they shoidd tell 
him. 'i'hcn endca', inn ing by o\a;ry little artifice to prepare his iiiiinl 
for V 'lar must cotho, and dwelling Avith many fciTent words upon tne 
happy iofc to w'hich she had berm removed, they fold him, at last, tin) 
trutl). The momeiil it had pa; sed their lips, ho fell down among them 
like a mur l(Ted man. 

For mai y Lours tiny had little hope of bis surviving; but grief is 
strong, and he recovered. 

Tf there be any who Jiave never known the blank that follows death 
— the weary void — t)io sense of desolation that wi’l corno upon Ih*’ 
•strongest minds, when something familiar and beloved is missed aL 
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nvcrj turn — the connection between inanirn.itb and senseless filings, 
Sind iiio object of recollection, when every household f?od becomes 
a monument and every room a grave — if there be any who Lave not 
known this, and proved it by their own experience, they can never 
faintly guess bow, for many days, the old man pined and moped away 
tli(‘ time, and wandered here and there as seeking something, and had 

jio comfort. 

Whatever power of thought or memory he retained, was all bound 
up in her. He never understood, or seemed to care to understand, 
nbont his brother. To evory endearment and attention he continued 
listless. If they spoko to him on this or any other theiiio -save one — 
ho would htjar them patiently for a while, then turn away, and go on 
seeking as before. 

On tliat one theme, which was in lus and all their minds, it was 
impossible to touch. Dead ! Jle could not licar or bear the word. The 
slightest hint of it would throw him into a ])aroxysm, like that ho had 
had when it was first spoken. In wliat hopo lie lived, no man could 
tell; hut that he had some hope of finding her again, some faint and 
shndowy hopo, deferred from day to day, and making him from day to 
day more sick and sore at heart, was plain to all. 

They hothought them of a removal from the scene of this last 
sorrow ; of trying whether change of place would rouse or cheer him. 
His brother sought tlie advice of those who wore accounted skilful in 
such matters, and they came and saw him. Some of the number stayed 
iiljou the spot, conversed with him when ho would converse, and watched 
liim as he wandered up and down, alone and silent. Move him where 
they might, they said, he would ever seek to got back there. His mind 
would run upon that spot. If they confined him closely, and kept a 
strict guard upon him, they might hold him prisoner, but if he could 
hy any merifis escax)e, he would surely wander back to that jjlace, or dio 
u[»ou the road. 

* • « « « « • 

At length they found, one day, that he had risen early, and wfith 
his knapsack on his back, his staff in band, her ovrn straw bat, and 
little basket full of such things as she had been used to carry, was 
gone. As they wore making rOcUdy to pursue him far and wide, a 
frightened schoolboy came, who had scon liirn, but a moment before, 
sitting in the church — upon her grave, he saitl. 

'fhey hastened there, anti going softly to the door, espied him in the 
attitude of one who wailed patiently. They did not disturb him then, 
hut kept a watch upon him all) that day. When it grew quite dark, he 
rose and returned home, and went to bed, murmuring to himself, “ She 
’’vill come to-morrow ! ** 

Upon the morrow ho was there again from sunrise until night; and 
f^iill at night he laid him down to rest, anil murmured, “ She will como 
to. morrow ! ” 

And thenceforth, every day, and all day long, ho waited at her gravo 
for her. IIow many pictures of now journeys over plc.asant country, of 
resting-places under the free broad sky, of rambles in the fields .and 
Woods, and paths not often trodden — ^how many tones of that ono wcll- 
voice, how many glimpses of the form, the fiuttering dress, 
‘he nair that waved so gaily in the wind — how many visions of what 
I 'Ul been, and what he hoped was yot to bo — rose up before him in the 
‘ *dj dull, silent church! He never told them what he thought, or where 
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he wont. Hp- would sit with them at night, pondering with a secret 
satisfaction, they could sec, upon the flight that ho and she would take 
before night came again ; ami still they would hear him whisper in hia 
prayers, “ Lord ! let her come to-morrow ! ” 

The last time was on a genial day in spring. He did not return at 
the usual hour, and they went to seek him. He was lying dead upon 
the stone. 

They laid him by the side of her whom he had loved so well ; and, in 
the church where they had often prayed, and mused, and lingered hand 
in hand, the child and the old man slept together. 

(Cli. i.--iii., Lx., xi., xii., xv.-xix., xxiv.-xxxii., xliL-xlvi., 
lii., liv., Iv ., Ixxi., Ixxii.) JSee Trent, Little jNell. 

GRINDER, MR. A showman. (Cli. xvii.) 

GROVES, JAMES. Landlord of The A'aliant Soldier Inn. 
(Cb. xxix., Ixxiii.) 

HARRIS, MR., alias Short Trotters, hut comwmily calhd 
either “ Shout ” or 'ruoTTEUS.” Om^ of llus showm«ni with 
whom liittlo Xell and lier gvaiidf-.iilun* travel for a few days. 
(Cli. xvL-xix., xxvii., Ixxhi.) 

HARRY. A s(3hoolboy ; Mr. ]\IartoiLs favourite 2>iipil. (Ch. 
xxiv., XXV.) 

JARLEY, MRS. Proprietor of ‘CTarley^s AYax Works.” Little 
!N(dl is engagcMl hy this lady to jioint unt the figures to visitors. 
(Ch. xxvi.-xxix., xxxL, xxxii., xlvii., Ixxiii.) 

JERRY. Proprietor of a troop of dancing- dogs. (Ch. xvii., 
xix., X xxvii.) 

JINIWIN, MRS. The iiiotluir of ]\lrs. Quilp, with whom slie 
lives, anvl with whose Imshand sli(3 wages perpetual war, though 
.she stands in no slight dread of him. (Ch. iv.-vL, xxiii., 
xlix., 1., Jxxiii.) Sm yuiLP, D.vnusl. 

JOWL, JOE. A gani]>h*r, who tenij)ls Little N^elPs grandfather 
to rob Mrs. Jarh^y. (Ch. xxix., xliL, Ixxiii.) 

L 1ST, ISAAC. A gamlder and knave. (Ch. xxix., xxx., xlii., 
ixxiii.) 

M ARCHIONESS, THE. A name given to the small servant 
at Sampson Lrnss's, by I)ick Swivelh*,r, who evtmtually 
marries her. (Cb. xxxiv. xxxvi., li., Ivii., Iviii., Ixiv.-lxvi., 
lx.xiii.) Sev Swiv.elleu, ])ick. 

MARTON, MR. An old sehoolmaster who befriends Littlii 
JS^ell and her graiidfatlier. (Ch. xxiv.-xxvi., xlv., xlvL, lii.- 
liv., ixxL, Ixxiii.) 

MONFLAT HERS, iMISS. Principal of a select boarding- 
school for young ladie.s. (Ch. xxxi.) 
nubbles! CHRISTOFHER or KIT. A shock-headed, 
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shambling, awkward lad, with an uncommonly wide mouth, 
very red cheeks, a tumed-up nose, and a peculiarly comicjal 
expression of face. He is very much attached to Little Kell,, 
whose grandfather employs him as an errand-boy. After a 
while, however, the old man takes it into his head that Kit 
has told of his gambling habits, and that this is the reason 
Avliy he cannot succeed in borrowing any more money. He 
therefore forbids his ever coming into his presence again. 
Afier the disappearance of his old master, Kit gets employ- 
incut in the family of a kind old gentleman named Garland. 
At length he falls into trouble, being falsely accused of larceny, 
and is arrested, and thrown into prison ; but his innocence is 
soon established, and he is sot at liberty. He afterwards 
marries Barbara, Mrs. Garland's servant. (Ch. i., iii., vi., x., 
XL, xiii., xiv., xx.~xxii., xxxviii.~xlL, xlviii., Ivi-lxi., Ixiii., 
1 xiv., lxviii.-lxxii. ) 

NUBBLES, JACOB. Brother to Kit. (Ch. x., xiii., xxi., 
xxii., xxxix., xli., Ixi., Ixix., Ixxii.) 

NUBBLES, MBS. Moth(u* to Kit Kubbles; a poor but 
industrious widow, very })ious, and very constant in her 
attendance at a dissenting (diapel called Littles Bethel. When 
the {Single Gentleman at last gains tidings of Little Kell and 
her grandfather, ho desires Mrs. Kubbles, as being an acquaint- 
ance oi Kell's, and a hind and motherly person, to accompany 
him for the purpose of bringing the ^vanderers back. There 
l»eing uigent need of haste in the matter, Kit is despatched 
for his mother. He do(‘s not lind her at home, however, and 
feeling sure that she must, therefore, be at chapel, he takes 
his way to Little Bethel. 

It was not very easy to procure a direction to tlio f<jld in qiiostion, 
as nene tlio neighbours were of the flock that resorted tliitiier, and 
few knew anything more of it than the name. At last, a gossip of 
IMrs. Nul:)blcs’s, who bJid accompanied her to chapel on one or two occa- 
sions wlieii a comfortable cup of tea had preceded her devotions, lur- 
iiislied the needful informatioii, which Kit had no sooner obtained than, 
he started olf again. 

Little Jlothel might have been nearer, and might have been in a 
atraighter road, though in that ease tlie reverend gentleman who pre- 
bidcii over its congr<3gatioii would have lost his favourite allusion to the 
crooked ways by which il was approached, ami which enabled him to 
lik( 3 n it to Paradise itself, in contradistinction to the parisii church and 
the broad thoronglifaro loading thereunto. Kit found it, at last, after 
aomo trouble, and pausing at the door to take hreath that he might 
enter with becoming decency, passed into the chapel. 

It was not badly named in one respect, being in truth a particularly 
little Bethel — a Bethel of the smallest dimensions — with a small number 
of small pews, and a small 2')ulpit, in which a small gentleman (by trade 
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a Shoemaker, and by calling a Divine) was delivering in a by no moans 
fmill voice, a»by no moans small sermon, judging of its dimensions by 
the condition of his audience, which, if their gross amount were but 
small, comprised a still smaller number of hearers, as the majority were 
slumbering. 

Among these was Kit*s mother, who, finding it matter of extreme 
difficulty to keep her eyes open after the fatigues of last night, and 
feeling their inclination to doze strongly backed and seconded by the 
arguments of tho preacher, had yielded to the drowsiness that over- 
})()worcd her, and fallen asleep; though not so soundly but that she 
could, from time to time, utter a slight and almost inaudible groan, as if 
in recognition of the orator’s doctrines. The baby in her arms was as 
fast asleep as she; and little Jacob, whose youth prevented him from 
recognising in this prolonged spiritual nourishment anjdhing half as 
inleresting as oysters, was alternately veiy fast asleep and veiy wide 
awake, as his inclination to slumber, or his terror of being personally 
alluded to in the discourse, gained the mastery over him. 

“And now Em here,” tlunight Kit, gliding into tho nearest empty 
pew which wa.s opposite his mot hen ’s, and on tho other side of tho little 
aisle, “ how am I ever to get at her, or persuade her to come out 1 I 
iniglit as well be twenty Tnilcs off. She’ll never wake till it’s all over, 
aiul there goes tho chick agaijil If he would but leave off for a minute, 
or if they’d only sing ! ” 

Rut there was little encouragement to believe that cither event would 
happen for a couple of hours to come. The preacher wont on telling 
them what ho meant to convince them of before bo had done, and it was 
clear that if he only kept to on(».lialf of his promises and forgot tho other, 
he was good for that time at least. 

Ill Ills desperation and restlessness Kit cast his eyes about the chapel, 
and happening to let them fall upon a little seat in front of tho clerk’s 
desk, could scarcely beliovo them when they showed him — Quill) ! 

lie rubbed thorn twice or thrice, but still they insisted that Qnilp 
was there, ami there indeed he was, sitting with his band upon his 
knees, and bis hat between them ou a little wooden bracket, with the 
accustomed grin ou his dirty face, and his eyes lixed upon the ceiling. 
He certainly did not glance at Kit or at his mother, and appeared iitlei ly 
unconscious of their presemre. ; still Kit could not help fi'uling, directly, 
that the attention of the sly little liend was fastened upon them, and 
upon notliing else. 

Rut astoumhul as ho was by tho apparition of tho dwarf among tlio 
Little Rcth(diies, and not free from a niisgiviug that it was tho fore- 
runner of soim; trouble or annoyance, he was compelled to subdue his 
won(l(!r and to take active measures for tho withdrawal of his parent, as 
the evening was now creeping on, and tho matter grew serious. There- 
fore, the next tiirio little Jacob ivoke, Kit set liirnself to attract Iw's 
wainloriijg attention, and this not being a very dilficulfc task (one sneezo 
efferdod it), he signed to him to rouse his mother. 

Ill-luck would have it, however, that, just then, the preacher, in ft 
forcibhi exposition of one liead of his discourse, leaned over upon tho 
pulpit. desk so tha< very littlo more of him than liis legs remained inside; 
and, while ho made vehement gestures with his right hand, and held on 
with In’s left, stared, or seemed to stare, straight into little Jacob’s eyt'P, 
threatening him by Jiis straincu look and attitude — so it aj>])efircd to tho 
child- thaL if ho so much as moved a muscle, he, tho prijacli or, would bo 
literally, and not figuratively, “ down upon him ” that instant. In this 
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fearful state of things, distracted by the sudden appearance of Kit, and 
fascinated by the eyes of the preacher, tlie miserable Jaebb sat bolt up- 
right, wholly incapable of motion, strongly disposed to cry but afraid to 
do so, and returning Ids pastoi^s gaze until his infant eyes seemed 
starting from tlieir sockets. 

‘‘ If 1 must do it openly, I must,” thought Kit. With that he walked 
softly out of his pew and into his mother’s, and as Mr. Swiveller would 
have observed if he had been present, “ collared ** the baby without 
speaking a word. 

“ Hush, mother I” whispered Kit. “ Come along with me, I*ve got 
something to tell you.” 

** Where am I ? ” said Mrs. Nubbles. 

“ In this blessed Little Bethel,” returned her son, peevishly. 

“ Blessed indeed ! ” cried Mrs. Nubbles, catching at the word. " Oh, 
Christ<»pher, how have T been edified tliis night ! ” 

“ Yes, yes, I know,” saitl Kit, hastily; “but come along, mother, every- 
body’s looking at us. Don’t make a noise— bring Jacob — that’s right ! ” 

“ Stay, Satan, stay ! ” cried the preacher, as Kit was moving off. 

“ The gentleman says you’re to stay, Christopher,” whispered his 
mother. 

“ Stay, Satan, stay ! ” roared the preacher again. “ Tempt not the 
woman that doth incline her car to thco, but hearken to the voice of 
him that callcth. He hath a lamb from the fold ! ” (fried the preacher, 
raising his voice still higher and p(»iiitin<j^ to the baby. “ He bcarcth 
otT a lamb, a precious lamb! He gocth about, like a wolf in the night 
season, and invciglcth the tender lambs 1 ” 

Kit was the best -t(Mnp{‘.rod fellow in the world, but considering this 
strong language*, and being somewhat (jxcited by tlie circunisraucos in 
wtiich he was ]»lac(?(l, he faced round to the pulpit with the baby in his 
anus, and replied aloud : 

“ No, I don’t. He’s my brother.” 

“ He’s nn/ brother! ” cried the preacher. 

He isn’t,” said Kit indignantly. “ IIow can you say such a thing ? 
And don’t call me names if you please; wdiat harm have 1 done? I 
shouldn’t have come to take ’em away, unless I was obliged, you may 
depend upon tliat. T w'anti’d to do it very quiet, but you wouldn’t let 
me. Now, you have the goodness to abuse Satan and them, as much 
as you like, sir, and to let mo alone if you please.” 

So saying, Kit inarched out of the chapel, follow’ed by his mother 
and litlio Jacob, find found himself in the open air, with an indi.stinct 
rr'collectiou of having s(*eii the people wake up and look surprised, 
and of Quilp having remained, throughout the interruption, in his old 
attitude, without moving his eyes from the ceiling, or appearing to 
take the smallest notice of any'thiiig that passed. 

(( 'll. X., xiii., XXL, xxii., xxxix., xli., xlvii., xlviii., Ixi., 
Ixiii., Ixix., Ixxii.) 

OWFjN. JOHN, A sclioolboy; one of Mr. Marton’s pupils. 
(Ch. lii.) 

QUlLPy DANIEL. A hideous creature, full of ferocity and 
cuniiiug. He is described as — 

An elderly man of remarkably hard features and forbidding aspect, 
aud so low in stature as to be quite a dwarf, though his hejid and faco 
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were large enongh for the bodj of a giant. His black ejes were rest. 
less, sly, and cunning; bis month and chin bristly ivuiz the stubble 
qf a coarse hard beard ; and hia complexion was one of that kind which 
never looks clean or wholesome. .But w'hat added most to the gro- 
t(,‘Bque ex})rcssion of his face Avas a gliastly smile, which, appearing 
to be the mere result of habit, and to have no connection Avith any 
mirthful or complacent feeling, constantly revealed the few discoloured 
fangs tliat Avore y(‘t scattered in his mouth, and gave him the aspect of 
a panting dog. II is dress consisted of a large high-crowned hat, a 
worn dark suit, a pair of capacious shoes, and a dirty white neckerchief 
sufliciently limp and crumpled to disclose the greater portion of his 
w’iry throat. Such hair as he liad Avas of a grizzled black, cut short 
and straiglit upon his temples, and hanging in a frow'sy fringe about 
lus ears. His hands, which were of a rough, coarse grain, were very 
dirty ; his tiiiger-nails Avere crooked, long, and yclloAv. . . . 

Mr. Quilp could scarcely be said to be of any particular trade 
or calling, though his pursuits AA^ere diversified and liis occupations 
numerous, lie collected the rents of Avliole colonies of filthy streets 
and alleys by the AV'ater-side, ad\''ancod inoiiey to the seaiii(?ii and potty 
ollicers of merchant -vessels, had a share in the ventures of divers 
mates of East-Tiidiamen, smoked liis smuggled cigars under the very 
nose of the Ciistom-honse, and made aiq)ointments on ’Change with 
men in glazed hats and round jackets pretty well every day. 

Quilp having absonted liimsclf from home for some time, 
and not liaving been Ji(*ar(l from, it is linally suj)posed that he is 
dead; and Air. JSanipsou Jlrass, th(i attorney, is ealhid in to 
write a descriptive adveriisenuoit in hopes of finding the body. 
Quilp returns, liowevtu', just at this moment, and resolves to 
steal upon Jiis wile unawares. 

The bedroom-door on the staircase being unlocked, Mr. Quilp slipped 
in, and planted himself behind the door of comniiinicalhm Vjetween that 
cliamber and the siltijig-room, Avhich standing ajar lo render both more 
airy, and having a very convenient chink (of wdiich he lunl often availed 
himself for purposes of espial, and had iiKiecd enlarg('d with his pocket- 
knife), enabled him not only to hoar, but to see distinctly, what was 
passing. 

Applying his eye to this convenient place, he descricrl Mr. Brass 
seated at tliu table A\'ith pen, ink, atid paper, and tlie ease-bottle of rum 
— his OAvn case-hottlc, and his own particular Jamaica — couvenient to 
his hand; Avith hot AA'aier, fragrant lemons, white lump-sugar, and all 
tliii.ys fitt ing ; from which choice materials fc>am})son, by no nieans 
ijisciisiblo to their claims upon his attention, liad compounded a miglity 
glass of punch reeking hot ; AA'hich he was at^ that v'ery moment stirring 
up with a teaspoon, and coiiteinplaf ing with looks in Avhich a faint 
assumption of sentimental regret struggled but Aveakly Avitli a bland 
and comfortable joy. At tlie same table, Avith both her elbows upon it, 
Avas Mrs. JiniAA'iii : no hunger .sipi)ing other people’s punch feloniously 
AA-ith teaspoons, but taking deep draughts from a joriun of her own; 
Avljile her dauglUer — not exactly Avith ashes on her head or sackcloth on 
lu;r back, but preserving a \'ery decent and becoming appcaranco of 
soi row, nevt'i’theless -was reclining in an easy -chair, and soothing her 
grief with a smaller allowance of the same glib liquid. There AA’ore also 
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present a couple of water-side men, bearing betwcexj tlicm certain 
rji/ichines called drags ; even these fellows were accominotlated with a 
stiff glass apiece; and as they drank with a great relish, and wer^ 
naturally of a ri'd-nosed, pimplo-faced, convivial look, their presence 
rather increased than detracted from that decided appearance of comfort, 
which was the great characteristic of the party. 

“ If I could poison that dear old lady’s rum and water,” murmured 
Qiiilp, “ I’d die happy.” 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Brass, breaking the silence, and raising his eyes to 
the ceiling with a sigh, “ who knows but ho may be looking down upon 
us now ! Who knows but he may be surveying of us from — from some- 
wheies or another, and contcniYdating ns with a watchful eye ! Oh Lor ! ” 

Here Mr. Brass stopped to drink half his punch, and then resumed, 
looking at tlie other half as ho spoke with a dc'jected smile. 

“I can almost fancy,” said the lawyer, shaking his head, “that I see 
his eye glistening down at the very bottom of my liquor. When shall 
wii look upon his like again ? Never, never I One minute we are here,” 
- -holding his tumbler before his eyes — “ the next w^e arc there ” — gulp- 
ing down its contents, and striking himself cm})haticiilly a little below 
i he chest — “ in the silent tomb. To think that I should bo drinking his 
very rum. It seems like a dream.” 

With the view, no doubt, of testing the reality of Ins position, Mr. 
Brass pushed lus tumbler, as ho spoke, towards Mrs. Jinivvin, for the 
purpose of being replenished, and turned towards the attendant mariners. 

“ The search has been qiiite nnsnceessful, then ? ” 

“ Quite, master. But I should say that, if he turns up anywhere, he’ll 
come ashore somewhere about Grinidge to-morrow, at ebb-tide; eh, 
male r ” 

The other gentleman assented, observing that ho w as expected at the 
ITospiiaf, and that several pensioners would bo ready to receive him 
wljfiievcr he arrived. 

Then w'o have nothing fur it but resignation,” said Mr. Brass, 
“uotliing but resignation and expectation. It w’ould be a comfort to 
have liis body; it would be a dreary comfort.” 

Oh, beyoiid a doubt,” assented Mrs. Jiniwin, hastily. “If we once 
liad Hint, w'c should be quite sure.” 

“ Willi regard to the descriptive advertisement,” said Sampson Brass, 
Inking up his pen. “ It is a melancholy pleasure to recall his traits. 
Ib '^pecJ iiig his legs, uow^ ?” 

*■ Crooked, certainly,” said Mrs. Jiniwin. 

‘•l)o you think they tvere crooked?” said Brass in an insinuating 
tone. “ i think T see them now, coming up the street, very wide apart, 
ill nankeen pantaloons, a little shrunk, and without straps. Ah ! what a 
vale of tears we live in ! Do wo say * crooked ’ ? ” 

“ I think tliey were a little so,” observetl Mrs. Quilp, with a sob. 

“Legs crooked,” said Brass, writing as lie si^oke. “Largo head, 
sh(n-t body, legs crooked ” 

“Very crooked,” suggested Mrs. Jiniwin. 

“ We’ll not say ‘very crooked,’ uia’aiu,” said Brass, piously. “Let ns 
not bear bard upon the weaknesses of the deceased. JTe is gone, ma’am, 
to w'here his legs wdll never come in question. We wall content our- 
selves with * crooked,’ Mrs. Jiniwrin.” 

*■ 1 thought ^'^ou w'anted tho truth,” said the old lady. “That’s all,” 

“Bless your eyes, how I love you!” muttered Quilp. “There she 
goes again ! Nothing but punch ! ” 
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“ This is an occupation,” said tho lawyer, laying- down his jien, and 
emptying his ghis.y, “ which seems to bring him before my eyes like tho 
ghost of Hamlet’s father, in the very clothes that ho woro on work-a- 
dkys. His coat, his waistcoat, his shoes and stockings, his trousers, his 
hat, his wit and humour, his pathos and his umbrella — all come before 
me like visions of my youth. His linen!” said Mr. Brass, smiling 
fondly at the wall — “ his linen, which was always of a particular colour, 
for such was his whim and fancy — how plain I see his linen now ! ” 

“ You had better go on, sir,” said Mrs. Jiniwin, impatiently. 

“ True, ma’am, true,” cried Mr. Brass. “ Our faculties must not 
freeze with grief. I’ll trouble you for a little more of that, ma’am. A 
question now arises with relation to his nose.” 

“ Flat,” said Mrs. Jiniwin. 

“ Aquiline 1 ” cried Quilp, thrusting in his head, and striking the 
feature witli his list. “Acjuilino, you hag! Do you see it? Do you 
call this flat ? Do you .J’ Eli ? ” 

** Oh, capital, capital ! ’* shouted .Brass, from the mere force of habit. 
“Excellent ! How veiy good lie is ! He’s a most remarkable man- so 
extremely whimsical ! Such au amazing power of taking people by 
surprise ! ” 

Quilp paid no regard whatever to these compliments, nor to the 
dubious and frightened look into which tho lawyer gradually subsided, 
nor to the shrieks <^f Ids wife and mot her-in-Iaw, nor to the latter’s 
running from the room, nor to the former’s fainting away. Keeping his 
eye fixed on Sampson Brass, he walked iq) to the table, and, heglnning 
with his glass, drank off the contents, and went regularly round until lie 
had emptied tho other two; when he seized tho case-bottle, and, hugging 
it under his arm, surveyed liini with a most e.xtraordinary leer. 

“Not yet, Sampson !” said Qnilp, “not just yet !” 

“ Oh, very good indeial ! ” cried Brass, ri*covoring his spirit»va little. 
“Ha, lia, ha ! Oli, exceedingly good ! Tliere’s not another man alive 
who could carry it off like that. A most difficult position to carry off. 
But he has such a flow of good-humour, such an amazing flow ! ” 

“ Gootl-night !” said the dwarf, nodding expressively. 

“ Good -night, sir, good -night ! ” cried tho lawyer, retreating back- 
wards towards the dofu*. “’I’his is a joyful occasion, indeed ; extremely 
joyful. Ha, ha, ha ! Oh very rich, very rich indeed, remarkably so ! ” 

Waiting until .Mr. Brass’s ejaculations died away in the distance (for 
he continued to ]K)nr them out all the way down stairs) Quilp advauced 
towards the tw- men, who yet lingered in a kind of stupid amazoinont. 

lfav(’ you been drae-giiig the river all day, gentlemen?” said the 
dwarf, holding the door open with great politeness. 

“And yesterday too, master.” 

“ Dear me ! you’ve had a deal of trouble. Pray consider everything 
yours that you liinl nxion the — iqion the body. Good-night ! ” 

The men looked it each other, but had evidently no inclination to 
argue the point just then, and shuffled out of tho room. Tho speeily 
clearance effected, Quilp locked tho doors; and still embracing tho case- 
bottle with shniggod-up slionltk rs and foldeil arms, stood looking at his 
insensible ^rifo like a dismounted nightmare. 

Quilp come.s to liis end by falling into the Thames, and being 
drowned (jii a ilark night, in an attemjit to escape from some 
oiFicers who are on tlu*. point of arresting him for various crimes. 
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His property falls to liis wife, who Lears her 1>ei;eaveiTient with 
exemplary resignation, and marries again, elioosiiig Ihe exact 
opposite of the dear dej)arted. (Cli. iii.-vi., ix.. xi.-xiii., xxih*., 
xxvii., XXX., xli., xlviii.-li., lx., Ixii., Ixiv., Ixvii., Ixxiii.) See 
Scott, Tom. 

QUILP, MRS, BETSEY. ITis wife; pretty little mild- 
spoken, hlue-eyed woman, who having allical hersclt in w<;(lloek 
to tlio dwarf, in one of those strange infatuations of wliieh 
exam[)les are l)y no means scarce, j)erfoniir‘d a sound practical 
j)enanco for h(*r folly every day of Inu' life.’’ ((.'li. iv.-vL, 
xiii., xxi., xxiiL, xlix., 1., Ixvii., Ixxiii.) See t^)uiLP, Haniel. 

SCOT!', TOM. Qui Ip’s hoy. Although he is hahituallyheaton 
and al)nsed by Quilp, d’oni retains a <juei*r sort of allection and 
admij’ation for his inaster. Jlis iavuiiriir amuseiiKuit is to 
stand on his head ; and he also adopts this attitude when lie 
wishes to show his detiance of "Mr. ill'll rue, t ions, or to 

revciiige himself upon him. Heing cast u])on lh(‘, world b}^ his 
mashu’^s death, ho determines to go through it u}>on his head 
and hands, and accordingly ])ecomes a professional “tJimbler,'' 
adopting the name of an Italian image-lad oT his accpiaintanco, 
ainl meeting wdth extraordinary success. (C’h. iv.-vL, xi., 
xiii., xxvii., xlix.~li., Ixvii., Ixxiii.) 

SEXTON, THE OLD. An old man at the village whore 
Littfe [N^ell and her grandfather find a home. (Ch. liii.-lv., 
Ixx., Ixxii.) 

SHORT. See Harris, Uii. 

SIMMONS, MRS. HENRIETTA. Aneighhour of Mrs. Quilp. 
(Ch. iv.) 

SINGLE GENTLEMAN, THE. brother to Jdttle NcH’s 
giandfatlier. He proves to be Master llumphn'v, the naiTator 
of the story. (Ch. xxxiv.-xxxviii., xl., xli., xlvii., xlviii., Iv., 
Ivi., Ixvi., lxix.-lxxiii.) See Graxdfatiiek, ImiLE Xelt/s. 

SLUM, MR. A Avriter of poetical ad verli semen ts. (Ch. xxviii.) 

SPIIYNX, SOPHRONIA. M.vrciiioxess, The. 

SWEET WILLIAM. A silent man, who earns his living by 
fallowing tricks upon cards, and Avho lias rather ih'vangcd the 
natural expression of liis countenance liy pulling small leaden 
lozenges into his eyes and bringing them out at his mouth. 
(Ch. xix.) 

IV ELLER, DICK. Friend to Fred ^rrent, and clerk to 
Sampson Hrass. He is first introduced on ihe occasion of a 
visit Avhich young Trent makes to his grandfather for the 
purpose of demanding to see his sister. 
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At lengtR there sauntered np on the opposite side of the way, with 
a bad pretence* of passiii" by accident, a figuro conspicuous for iis dirty 
smartness, which, after a great many frowns and jerks of i.he head, in 
Resistance of the invitation, ultimately crossed the road, and Avas brought 
into the shop. 

“ There ! It*s Dick Swivoller,” said the yonng fellow, pushing him 
in, “ Sit down, Swivellor.” 

“ But is the old min agreeable ? ” said Mr. SAvivcllcr, in an under- 
tone. 

“ Sit down ! ** repeated his companion. 

Mr. SAA'ivcller coniplic'd, and, looking about him with ii propitiatory 
smile, observed that last week was a fine wec'k for i.he ducks, and tliis 
week was a fine week for fhc dust ; ho also observed that Avhilst stand- 
ing by tlio post at the street corner, ho had observed a pig with a straw 
in his mouth issuing out of tho tobacco shop, from Avhich appearance ho 
argued tliat another line wc(.‘k for the du(;ks was approaching, and tliat 
rain would certainly ensue. TTo furthermore took occasion to apologise 
for any negligence that might bo perceptible in his dross, on the ground 
tliat last night ho had had “ tho sun very strong in his eyes,’* by which 
expression he Avas nndorsfood to convoy to his licarers, in tho most 
delicate manner jjossible, tho information that ho had been extremely 
drunk. 

“But what,** said Mr. SwiA’cllor with a sigh, “what is the odds so 
long as the fire of soul is kindled at tho taper of coiiAvivialify, and the 
wing of friendship newer moults a feather ? What is the odds, so long 
as the spirit is expanded by means of rosy wine, and the present moment 
is the least liappiesfc of onr existence ?** . . . 

It was, perhaps, not very unreasonable to suspect, from what had 
already passed, that ^Ir, S’wivcilor Avas not quite recovo7*ed from tho 
effects of the jiowerful sunlight to A\hieh ho had made allusion ; but, if 
no such suspicion liad bc'cn awak(mcd by his speech, his Avirv hair, dull 
eyes, and sallow face, would still have been strong witnesses against 
him. His attire Avas not, as he had himself hinted, remarkable for tho 
nicest arrangonient, but Avas in a state of disorder, Avhich strongly 
Induced fhe idea that ho liad gone to bed in it. It consisted of a broAvn 
body-coat with a great many brass buttons np tho front, and only one 
bcliirid ; a bright cheek neckerchief, a plaid waistcoat, soiled whito 
trousers, and a very limp hat, Avorn with the Avrong side foremost, to 
hide a hole in tho brim. The breast of his coat was ornamented Avith 
an outsidf' poclcet, from which there peeped forth the cleanest end of a 
vor>' larg'j and very ill-favoured handkerchief; his dirty wristbands 
were pulled doAvn as fui- as possible, and ostentatiously folded back OAor 
his cuffs ; ho displayed no gloves, and carried a yellow cane, having at 
the top a bone hand Avith ttl(^ semblance of a ring on its little linger, and 
a black ball in its grasp. With all these ])or.sonaI advantages (to which 
may be added a si i >rig savour of tobacco-smoke and a prevailing greasi- 
ness of appearance) Mr. ywiAcller leaned back in his chair, with 
eyes fixed on the ceiling, and occasionally pitching his voice to the 
needful key, obliged tho comp.*ny with a few bars of an intensely-disinal 
air, and tnen, in tho mi<ldle of a note, relapsed into his former silencf*. 

Mr. Swivellor ami Fred enter into a sort of conspiracy to 
marry the former to Little Nell, and thus g(it possession of the 
enormous wealth which it is sn])posed the old man is hoarding 
up for her. After the disappearance of Little Nell and her 
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grandfather, Dick makes a friend of Quilp, who obtains for him 
a situation as chu'k in the office of Sampson Brass. Here he 
makes the acipiaintance of the Marchioness. » 

A coach fll.opy.)pd near tlio door, and presently afterwards there was 
a loinl douhlo knock. As lliis was no hnsinesa of Mr. Swivollcr’s, tho 
person not rinj^in^ ll>o ofhee hell, ho pnrsned his diversion with perfect 
composure}, notwithstanding that ho rather thought thoro was nobody 
else in tho iionse. 

In tills, however, he was mistaken ; for after tho knock had boon 
rcyxiated witli increasiMl impatience, tho door was opened, and sorne- 
bixly with a very heavy tread w'cnt up tho stairs, and into tho room 
above. Mr. Swivellor was wondtu-ing whether this iniglit bo another 
Miss brass, twin-sister to tho Dragon, when there came a rapping of 
knuckles at tho oirieo-door. 

“ Como in ! ” said Dick. Don’t stand upon ceremony. The hnsinesa 
will get rather complicati'd if Tve many more customers. Como in! ” 

“ Oh ! please,” said a little voice very low down in the doorway, 
“ will yon come and show tho lodgings ? ” 

Dick leaned over tlio table, and descried a small, slipshod girl in a 
dirty course apron and bib, which left nothing of her visible but her 
face and foot. She might as well have been dressed in a violin-easc. 

“ Why, who are you ? ” said Dick. 

To which tho only reply was, “Oh! please, will you come and show 
the lodgings ? ” 

'I'here never was sneb an old-fashioned child in her looks and 
inamier. She must have been at work from lier cradle. She seemed 
as much afrnid of Dick, as Dick was amazed at her. 

“ r haven’t got anything to do with the lodgings,” said Dick. “ Tell 
’em to cfdl again.” 

“ Oh ! but please, will you come and show tho lodgings ? ” returned 
tho girl. “It’.s (Jighteeii shillings a w'oek, and ns finding plate and 
linen. Boots and clothes is extra, and fires in winter-time is eightpenco 
a day.” 

“ Why don’t you show ’em yourself ? You seem to know all about 
’em,” said Dick. 

“ Miss Sally said I wasn’t to, because people wouldn’t believe tho 
attendance was good, if they saw how small I was first.” 

“Well; but they’ll see how small you are aftei*wards; won’t 
they ? ” paid Dick. 

“Ah! J3ut then tlicy’11 have taken ’em for a fortnight certain,” 
replied tho child, with a shrewd look; “and people don’t like moving 
when they’re once settled.” 

“This is a queer sort of thing,” muttered Dick, rising. “What do 
you mean to say you are ; the cook ? ” 

“ Yes, I do plain cooking,” replied the child. “I’m housemaid too; 
I do all the work of tho house.” 

“ I suppose Brass and tho Dragon and I do the dirtiest part of it,” 
thought Dick. And ho might liave thought much more, being in a 
doubtful and hesitating mood, but that the girl again urged her request, 
and certain mysterious bumping sounds on the passage and staircaso 
peciiied to give note of the applicant’s impatience. Richard Swivellor, 
therefore, sticking a pen behind each ear, and corrying another in his 
mouth as a token of his great importance, ?nd devotion to business, 
harried out to meet and treat with tho single gentleman. 
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Aftor thp arrest of Kit Kubhles, in consequence of the false 
testiinojiy of Sanipson Jlrass, Dick, who lias sided Avith the pooi* 
*boy, is discharjfcHl. Ife takes his little l)imdle under his arm, 
intending to go to Kit’s mother, and comfort and assist her. 

but the lives of gentlemen flovoterl to sneli pleasures as Richard 
Swiveller ar(> oxt.nimely precarious. The spiritual excitement of tlu; 
last fortniglit, woi’king upon a system affected in no slight degree by ilu^ 
spirituous exeitcinoiit of some years, ju'ovcd a lit tie toa much for him. 
Tliat very night Mr. Richard was s<‘izod with an alarming illness, and in 
twenty-four hours was stricken with a raging fever. 

Tossing to and fro upon iiis liot, uneasy lied, tormented by a fioree 
thirst which nothing could appease; unable to find in any change of 
posture a moment’s peace or ease ; aud rambling ever tliroiigh deserts of 
thought wher(i then*, was no resting-place, no sight or sound suggestive 
of refreshnuMit or rc'posc, nothing hut a dull eternal wcarijioss, with no 
change hut the restless shiftings of his miserable body, and the weaiy 
wandering of his mind, constant still to one ever-present anxiety — to a 
sense of something left undone, of some fearful obstacle to be snr- 
mounted, td* some carking care that would not ho driven away, ami 
whicli haunted the disteinporod brain, Jiow in this form, now in that, 
always shadowy and dim, but recognisable for the same phantom iu 
every slr.ipo it took, darkening every vision like an evil conscience, ami 
making slinnbor horrible —in tliese slow tortures of his dread disease tlu* 
unforiunato Richard lay wasting and consuming inch by inch, until at 
last, when he seemed to fight and struggle to rite up, sind to bo hold 
down by dcivils, lie sank into a deep sl(*(‘i), aud dreamed no more. 

lie awoke. With a scuisiition of most blissful rest, Ixdtcr than sh'op 
itself, he began grailiuilly to remember sonietliing of those* siiffei'ings, 
and to think what along night it had been, and wlietber he had not been 
delirious twice or thrice. ilaj)pening, in the midst of those cogilatioiis, 
to raise Ills hand, ho was astonished to find how heavy it seemed, and yet 
how thin and light it really was. Still ho f«dfc indilTejx'ut and happy, 
and, liaviiig no curiosity to pursue the STd)jcct, nunainod in tlio sumo 
waking slumber until Ids attention was attracted by a cough. This 
made 1dm doubt whether ho had locked Ids door last night, and fc<'l u. 
little surprised at having a coin})anion in the room. Still he lacked 
energy to follow up this train of thought, and . . . Avas rambling in 
imagination . , . >vheii ho heard the cough once more. . . . Raising 
himself a little in the bed, and holding the curtain open with uno 
hand, he looked out. 

The same room, certainly, and still by candh^-lighi ; but with whan 
uid)()unded astonishment did he sec all those bottles and basins, ami 
articles of linen airing by the fire, and such like furniture of a siek- 
chamher — all very clean and neat, but all quite cliiTeroiit from anyibing 
lie h*i t tbere when lie wimt to bed ! The atniosjiliero, too, filled witli a 
cool smell of herbs and vinegar, tho floor newly sprinkled, the -the 
W’Lat ? The Marchioness ? 

Yes; playing cribbuge with herself at tho table. There she sat. 
intent upon her game, cougldng now and then in a subdued manner as if 
she feared to disturb him, shullling this cards, cutting, dealing, playing, 
counting, pegging, going through all tho mysteries of eribbago as if she 
had been in full practice from her cradln ! . . . 

Mr. S^v/vellcr raised tho curtain again, determined to take the first 
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favo7irable opportunity of addressing his companion. An occasion soon 
presented itself. The Marchioness dealt, turned up a knave, and 
omitted to take the usual advantage ; upon which Mr. Swiveller called • 
out as loud as he could, “ Two for his heels ! ” 

The Marcliioriess jumped up quickly, and clapped tier liarids . . . for 
joy . . . declaring . . . that she was ‘‘ so glad she didn’t know what 
to do.” 

“Marchioness,” said Mr. Swiveller thoughtfully, “bo pleased to 
draw nearer. First of all, will you have the goodness to inform me 
where 1 shall find my voice, and, secondly, what has becomo of my 
flesh ? ” 

Tho Marchioness only shook her head mournfidly, and cried again ; 
w'hereupou Mr. Swiveller (being very weak) felt his owm eyes affccied 
likewise. 

“I begin to infer from yonr manner and these appearances, Mar- 
chioness,” said Richard after a pause, and smiling witli a trembling lip, 

“ that I have been ill.” 

“ You just have ! ” replied tlie small servant, wiping her eyes. “And 
haven’t you been a-talking nonsense ! ” 

“Oh ! ” said Dick. “ Yery ill. Marchioness, have I been ? ” 

“ Dead, all but,” replied the small servant. “ I never thought you d 
get better. Thank ileav’cii you have.” 

Mr. Swriveller was silent for a long w'hilc. By-and-by he began to 
talk again, inquiring how long be bad been there. 

“ Three wrecks to-niorrow',” replied the small servant. 

“ Three what P ” said Dick. 

“ Weeks,” returned tho Marchioness emphatically — “three long, slow 
weeks.” 

The baje thought of having been in such extremity caused Kichard 
to fall into another silence, and to lie fiat down again at his full length. 
Tho Marchioness having arranged tho bed-clothes more comfortably, and 
felt that his hands and forehead w'cro quite cool — a discovery that tilled 
her with delight — cried a little more, and then applied herself to getting 
tea ready, and making some tlifn dry toast. 

While she was thus engaged, Mr. Swiveller looked on w’ith a grateful 
heart, very much astonished to sec how thoroughly at home she made 
herself, and attributing this attention, in its origin, to Sally Brass, whom, 
in his owui mind, ho could not thank enough. When tho Marchioness 
h^ finished her toasting, she spread a clean cloth on a tray, and brought 
him some crisp slices and a great basin of w'oak tea, with which (she 
Baid) the doctor had loft word he might refresh himself when lie awoke. 
She propped him up with jullows, if not as skilfully as if she had been a 
professional nurse all her life, at least as tenderly, and looked on with un- 
utterable satisfaction wdiilo tlie patient — sto]>ping every now and tlien to 
shake her by the hand — took his poor meal witJi an appetite and relish 
which tho greatest dainties of the eartli, under any other circumslauees, 
would have failed to provoke. Having cleared away, and dispose^f 
everything comfortably about him agiiiu, she sat down at the table to 
take her own tea. 

“ Marchioness,” said Mr. Swiveller, “how’s Sall}*^ ? ” 

The small servant screwed her face into an expression of the very 
uttermost entanglement of slyness, ami sliook her head. 

” What ! haven’t you seen her lately ? ” said Dick. 

“ Seen her ! ” cried the small servant. “Bless you, I’ve run away!” 

Mr. Swiveller immediately laid himself dtw i again quite flat, and so 

o 
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remained foB al)oiit five minutes. Jiy slow degrees he resumed hia 
sitting posture after that lapse of rime', and inquired — 

“ And where do you live, Marcliioness ? ” 

“ Live ! ” cri(‘d ttio small servant. “ Hero ! ” 

“ Oh ! ” said J^^r. Swivoller. 

And with that lie fell down flat again as suddenly as if ho. had been 
shot. Thus lie remained, motionless, and bereft of s])ooch, until she had 
finished her meal, put everything in its place, and swept the hearth; 
when he motioned her to bring a chair to tlie bedside, .and, being 
propped up again, opened a farther conversation. 

“ And so,” said Dick, “ you Lave run away ? ** 

“ Yes,” said tlio Marchioness; “ .and they’ve boon a-tizing of me.” 

•‘Ih'eii - J beg your pardon,” said Dick — “ wh.at have they boon 
doing ? ” 

“ Been a-tizing of mo — lizing, you know, in the newspapers,” rejoined 
the ^larchioness. 

“ Ay, .ay,” said Dick — advertising ?” 

Tlie small servant nodded .and winked. TTor eyes were so red with 
walking and crying, tliat the Tragic Muse might have winked with 
greater consistency. And so Dick folt. 

“’roll me,” said he, “ hoiv it was that you thought of coming here.” 

“IVliy, you see,” rclurjiod the Alarcdiioiiess, ” when you w.as gone, I 
hadn’t any fritnul at all, because the lotlger he never cojino back, an<l I 
<lidu’t know w'hero either him or you wais to be found, you know. But 
one morning, 'when 1 was ” 

“Was near a keyhole,” suggested Mr. Swivcller, observing that she 
faltered. 

“AVell. then,” said the small servant, nodding, “when I w'as near tlie 
office kexliole — as you see me through, you know— I hoard somebody 
saying that she lived Iuto, ami w’as the lady w'hose house yon lodged at ; 
and that you was took very bad ; and w’ouldn’t nobody come ami lake 
care of you? .Mr. Jbass he says, ‘It’s no business of mine,* ho says; 
and Miss Sally she says, ‘ lie’s a funny chap; but it’s no business f'f 
mine.’ -Xml the lady 'svent away, and slammed the door to wdien she 
went out, 1 can tell you. So I run aivay that night, and coiiu' lieie. ami 
told ’em you ^^.as my brother; and they believed me; and i’vc betm iie-ro 
ever since.” 

Tn tlie end. Kit U released and returned, to his friends. Dick 
comes into an annuity of one hundred atul fifty pounds a year, 
and, being vtuy grateJui to tlie I arcl lioness, his first thought is 
of licr. ‘‘ l^lease (lod,'^ lie says, ‘‘ we’Jl make a scliolar of llio 
poor j\riir(ihiuno3S yet ! And she sliall walk in silk attire, and 
siller have to spare, or may 1 never rise from this Led agam 1 ” 

.After casting about for some time for a n.amo -whicli should be 
wortliy ^ f her, he dt'cided in favour of So])hronia Sjihyiix, .as bi'iag 
cui)honi')US sind genteel, and, furthermore, indieativo of mystery. Under 
this title, the Marchioness repaired, in tears, to the school of his selection, 
from which, as she soon distanced all competitors, she -was removed 
before the lapso of many quarters to ono of a higher gr.ado. It is hut 
bare justice to Mr. Swivcller to say, that, although the expenses of her 
edneation kept him in strailened circumstances for half-a-dozen years, ho 
never slackened in his zeal, and always held himself sufficientiy repaid 
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by iho jicconiits he hoard (with f^rcat gravity) of her advancement, 
on hia monthly visits to the govciaicss, who lookfvl upon him as a 
literary gentleman of eccentric habits, and of a most prodigious talont 
in quotation. 

[ii a word, Mr. Swivellcr kept the Marchioticas at this establishment 
until she was, at a moderate guess, full nineteen years of ago, good- 
looking, clever, and good-humoured, when he began to consider S(?rionsly 
what was to be done next. On one of his periodical visits, w'liilo he was 
revolving this question in bis mind, the Marchioness canu* diiwn to liim 
alone, looking more smiling and more fresh than ever. Tlieii it oecinrcd 
to him, but not for the first time, that, if she would marry him, how 
comfortable they might be! So llicbard asked her. Whatever she said, 
it wasn’t No; and tlioy were mirriod in good earnesr iliat day week, 
which gave ]\Ir. Swivoller frequent occasion to remark at divers sub- 
sequent periods that ilicrc had been a young lady saving up for him 
after all. 

(L-li. ii., iii., vii., viii., xxi., xxiii., xxxiv.-xxxviii., 

xlviii., lvi.~lxvi., Jxxiii.) 

rn!^:xT, Frederick. Uroiiior to Liitio Xeii. (cii. ii., 

iii., vii., viii., xxiii., 1., Ixxiii.) Eee Git.'iNOFATiiKU (Id'm.K 

Xi:rj/s), SwiVELLER (Dick). 

TRENT, LITTLE NELL. A small and delicate cliild of 
angtdic purity of cliaraf?ter and sweetness of disposition, wlio 
Jive.s alone with lier grand fai her, an old man posse.ssed })y a 
mania for gamLling; liis object Leing lo make her ricli and 
linppy. TIic account of their wanderings, after I he old man 
lose.s tli(?last of his ])roperty, and is turned into the streets a 
beggar and an imbecih*, forms the thveatl of Uui story. 

“ Which way ?*’ said ihc child. 

The old man looked irresolutely and helplessly, first at her, then to 
the right and lefi,tlion at her again, and shook his ln'ad. li was plain 
iha< she was Ihonccfortli Ids guide and leader. 'The child fell it, but 
had no doubts or misgiving, and, i)utt.iiig her hand in his, led 1dm 
frcnlly away. 

It was the beginning of a day in June, the deep blue sky unsullied 
'•y a, cloud, and teeming with brilliant light, 'riu; si reds were as yet 
: early frtH* from ]iasscnger.s ; the bouses and shops were ch'>ed ; and the 
healtliy air of morning fell like breal h from angels on ihe sh eping I own. 

I’hc old man and the child passed on tliroiigli the glad silence, elate 
willi hope and plciasnre. They were alone together once again. Every 
object was bright and fresh : nothing reminded i hem, oi herwisc than by 
contrast, of the monotony and constraint they had lef' o' hind. Church 
towers and steeples, frowning and dark at other rimes, now shone in 
the sun; each hunddo nook and corner rcjoici'd in light ; and the sky, 
dimmed only by excessive distance, shed its placid smile on everything 
hciicath. 

Forth from the city, while it yet slumbered, went the two poor 
adventurers, wandering they knew not whither. 

Nell and her grandfather fall into the c< inpaiiy of many 
^strange people during their wanderings, among whom are ^Fossrs. 
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Cocllin an(J Short, a couple of itinerant showmen, who take it 
into their heads that the old man has stolen the child, and is 
» endeavouring to elude pursuit, and that there will surely he a 
reward offered for their apprehension ; whorcn])on they rcsoh e 
to keep them in their company until the right time comes for 
surrendering them. Little Nell divines the object of these men ; 
and, fearing that her grandfather, in case they should he hamhMl 
over to the authorities, may he confined in some asylum, sIk; 
escapes from the showmen, and shortly afterwards falls in witli 
Mrs. Jarley, the proprietress of “Jarloy’s Wax Work,’’ wlio 
engages her to point out the figures to visitors. While walking, 
one evening, near the town Avhere Airs. Jarley is exhibiting her 
■works, Nell and her grandfather arc overtaken by a severe storm, 
and are forced to seek shelter for the night at a roadside inn 
calh^d The Valiant Soldier. Eehind a screen some men are 
playing at cards, and, with the sight of this, all the slumbering 
passion of the old man is aroused. Ecing asked if he desires to 
join them — 

The old man replied by shaking the little purse in his eager liancl, arid 
then throwing it down upon the table, and gathering np the cards as a 
miser w'ould clutch at gold. 

“Oh I That indeed!” said Isaac. “If tlia^*s what the genllcmn-i 
meant, I beg the gentleman’s pardon. Is this the gentleman’s lilile 
purse ? A very pretty little purse. Rather a light purse,” added Isaac, 
throwing it into the air, and catching it doxloroualy, “br.t enough t(' 
amuse a gentleman for half an hour or so.” . . . 

The child, in a perfect agony, drew her grandfather aside, and im- 
plored him, even then, to come away. 

“ Come, and we may be so happy,” said the child. 

“ We u'ill be happy,” replied the old man liastiiy. “ Let me go, Nell. 
The means of happiness arc on the cards and the dice. Wo must: rise 
from little winnings to great. There’s little to be won hero ; but great 
will come in time. I shall but win back my own; and it’s all f(»r thee, 
juy darling.” 

” Cod help ns ! ” cried the child ; “ oh, w'hat liard fortune brought us 
here?” 

“Hush!” rejoined the old man, laying his hand upon her mouth. 

“ F'*rlune vnllriot hear chiding. Wo must not reproach her or she shuns 
ns ; I have found that out.” 

“Now, mister,” said the stout man, “if you’re not coming yourself, 
give us the cards, will you ?” 

“ I am coming,” cried the old man. “ Rit thee down, Nell ; sit thee 
down, and look on. be of good heart; it’s all for thee — all, every 
penny. 1 don’t tell them ; no, no! or else they wouldn’t play, dreading 
ilio chance that such a cause must give me. Look at tliem. See what 
they Jire, and what thou art. Who doubts that we must win ? ” 

“ The gentleman has tlionght better of it, and isn’t coming,” paid 
Isaac, making as though ho would rise from the table. “ I’m sorry tlio 
gomt leraan’s daunted. Nothing venture, nothing have; but the gentle- 
man knows best.” 
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“ Why, 1 am ready. You have all been slow but mo,'* said the old 
mail. “1 wonder who is more anxious to begin than I ?** * 

As he spoke, he drew a chair to the table, and, the other three 
closing round it at the same time, the game commenced. 

The child sat by and w^atchcd its progress with a troubled mind, 
hogardless of the run of luck, and mindful only of the desperate passion 
^.vhich had its hold upon her grandfather, losses and gains wore to her 
alike. Exulting in some brief triumph, or cast down by a defeat, there 
ho sat sow'ild and restless, so feverishly and intensely anxious, so terribly 
s'Mger, so ravenous for tho paltry stakes, that she could have almost 
hotter borne to see him dead. And yot she was the innocent cause of 
ail this torture ; and ho, gambling with such a savage thirst for gain as 
l 1 i 0 most insatiable gambler never felt, had not one selfish thought. 

Uii the contrary, tho other throe — knaves and gamesters by their 
tiadc — while intent upon their game, wore yot as cool and quiet as if 
every virtue had been centred in their breasts. . . . 

The storm had raged for full three hours; tho lightning had grown 
fainter and less frequent ; the thunder, from seeming to roll and break 
above their lieads, had gradually died away into a deep, hoarse distance, 
and still the game went on, and still tho anxious child was quite forgotten. 

The old man plays until their liiUe piirs(5 is exhausted, and 
nothing is left Avitli whieli to pay for their entertain lueiit. In 
lids strait, Xell, after much hesitation, and fearful that hergrand- 
father will observe her, takes from her dross a small gold piece 
^vhicii she lias ko])t conc(;aled tliere, in ant/ieipatioii of some gro'at 
emergency, and pays tlui reckoning, hiding the change which 
slie receives, before nyoining lier gnuidfathcr. Shortly after- 
^vai’ils she retires for tlie night. 

At last, sleep gradually stole upon her — a broken, fitful sleep, 
troubled by dreams of falling from liigh towers, and w^akiiig with a 
sluri. and in great terror, A deeper slumber followed this, and then — 
what ! ^rhat ligiire in the room ! 

A figure ^Yas there. Yes; she had drawm ux> the blind to admit the 
lii: lit when it should be datvu, and there, bct\veen the foot of the bed 
nui iho dark casemoiit, it crouched and slunk along, groping its way 
w !it noiseless hands, and stealing round the bod. She had no voice to 
; for help, no j}ow'C‘r to move, but lay still, Avatching it. 

On it came, on, silently and stealthily, to the bed’s head; the breath 
so near her pilUnv, that she shrunk back into it, lest those wandering 
hands should light upon her face. Hack again it stole to the window, 
tiuMi turned its head toAvards her. 

Tlio dark form aa us a jnere blot upon the lighter darkness of tho room ; 
hut she saw the turning of the head, and felt and kueAv how the eyes 
looked, and tho ears listened. There it remained, motionless as she. 
At length, still keeping tho face towards her, it busied its hands in 
something, and she heard tho chink of money. 

Then on it came again, silent and stealthy as before, and, replacing 
th(3 garments it bad taken from the bedside, dropped upon its hands 
and knees, and crawled away. How slowly it seenied to move now that 
yhe could hear, but not seo it, creeping along the floor! It roa(;hed the 
door at last, and stood upon its feet. The steps cieaked beneath its 
Noiseless tread, and it was gone. 
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The first impulse of the child was to fiy from the terror of beiiifr 
liersclf in that room, to have scniiobod y b\^, not to be alone ; and then 
her power of speecli Avoukl be restored. With no conscionsnoss of 
liaving moved, siie gained tlic door. 

There was the dreadful shadow, pausing at tlie bottom of the stops. 

She could not pass it ; she might have done so, perliaps, in Uu' 
<hirkness, without being seized; but her blood curdled at the Ihoiiglit. 

'1 he figure stootl cpiitc still, and so did she ; not boldly, but of ncci'ssity ; 
for going back into the room was hardly less terrible than going on. 

The rain beat fast and furiously witliout, and ran down in plashing 
streams from tlio thatched roof. Some summer insect, Avith no cseapt 
into the air. Hew blindly to and fro, beating its body against the Avalli-: 
and ceiling, and filling the silent place Avith murmurs. The figun 
moved iigaiii. ^I'lio child involuntarily did the same. Ouce in Lej 
grandfatlua’s room, she Avould bo safe. 

It cre])r. along the [)assngo until it came to the very door she lornred 
so ardently to reacli. The child, in the agony of heing so near, Jiao 
almost tlariod forward Avith tho design «)f bursting into the room, ami 
closing ir behiiul her, wlieu tho ligure stopped again. 

The idea llaslied suddenly iijkui her — wliat if it entered there, and 
had a design upon llie old man’s lib*! She t timed faint and sick. It 
did. It went in. There Avas a light inside. Tlie figure Avasnow Avirlii:. 
the chamher, and she, still dumb - quite dumb, and almost senseless-- 
stootl 1( joking on. 

Tho door was partly open. Not know ing w hat she meant to do, but 
meaning to preserve him, or to bo killed herself, she siaggir.-ed forwarr. 
and looked in. 

What siglit Avas tliat Avhich met her view ! 

'I'lie be<l had not been laid cm, but w'lis stnootli and empty; and at ii- 
table sat the old man iiimself, the only Ii\ ing creuturo tlierd- his while 
face pin<;hed and shariioned by tho greediness which made his (‘yes uti- 
uaLurally briglit — counting the money of which his hands had robbed her. 

HliockeJ Leytjiul iiKtasiiro hy tlie siglit, the cliild returns to 
lier room ; but. ([living llic niglil, site steals again to ln.*r graml- 
fatlier’s side an I liUils him a>leep. 

.Stic had (\o tVav as she looked v pou his slumbering features ; buv 
she had a (U ('p and aa eighty soitoaa', and it found its rolief in tears. 

“(iod bless him 1” said the child, stooping S(<ftly to kiss his placic. 
cheek. “1 sec too aa'cU iioav, that tii<*y AA'ould indeed part ns if lla'v 
bjuiid ns out, and shut him up from the light of the suu and sky. Ik' 
has only mo to help him. God bless us bolJi 

r.igliliiig her candle, she retreated as silenlly as she had c«une. and, 
gaining her own loom once more, sat up during tho remainder (jf lliaL 
long, long, miborablc night. 

At last the day turned Iier Availing candle pale, and she fell asleep- 
She was quickly roused by the girl Avho had shown her up to becJ, aiul, 
as soon as she Avas dressed, pivjiarcd to go down to her grandfather, 
iiut first she- searched her i>oekct, aud found that her money Ava.s al: 
gone - not a sixpenee remained. 

Tho old man Avas rt'ady, and in a fcAv seconds they were on their 
road. Tho child lln iight ho rat her avoided her eye, and ai)p(‘ar(*d to 

exiKAct that she AVOW Id i(*ll him of her loss. She felt she must do that, 

or he inigiit suspect the truth. 
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** GranfKather,” she said, in a troniulous voice, a Cl oi- tliov had walked 
about £i iiiii’o in silence, “do you think they are luuiesb jwcnpio at the 
lioiise yonder ?’* 

“ ^Yily ? ’* returned the old man, trembling. “ Do I think them# 
hones! ? yes, they played lionestly.” 

“I’ll tell you wliy I ask,” rejoined Nell. “I lost some money last 
nl'i-ht — out of my bedroom, I am sure. Unless it was taken by some- 
body i!i josr — only in je st., dear graiidfai lier, which would make me 
laugh lieartily, if I could but know it ” 

“Who would take nioiioy in jest?” returned the old man, in a 
hiirriojl manner. “Those who take money, take it to keep. Don’t, 
talk of jest.” 

“Tijcu it was stolen out of my room, dear,” said the child, whoso 
last hope was destroyed ])y the manner of this reply. 

Cy tr'iii’.'? aiul oiitroiitios, Xcll sikjcclhLs in loading Jier givnid- 
fatliei* iuvay from the old temptation, which lias again ho.sol him, 
and forms fresh hopes of saving him; but those are sdou dis- 
sipated. Unseen, herself, she discovers him in conijumy witli 
the same gamblers, aiul witnesses their cunning eiideavours to 
iudiice him to rob ^Nlrs. Jarley, in order to ol)tain the memis of 
Avinning l)ack all he had lost, ajid perhup.s, of secnihjg still 
gi eater gains. 

{She went back to her own room, and tried to prepare her?olf for 
bed. Hut who e<ruld sleep — sleep! who could lie passivtdy down "Clis- 
traded by such terrors? * They came upon lu*r more ami more* strongly 
Net. ir.'tlf-nndi’ossed, and nilli Ik*i* hair in wild disordor, ."die (imv to tla* 
Oiil inan’s^iedsidc, clasped Jiiin by the wi-is!, .nid rou.-scii liim from hissle(‘]i. 

“What’s tin's!” lie cried, starLiiig up in bed, and lix.ing his eyes 
upon her s'pi.‘c:ral Lice. 

“1 have liad a <lreadful dream,” said the child, witli an e}nergy that 
no‘]ii/)g but si.’ch terrors could h.ave inspired, “a dreadful, liorrible 
dicani! I liave had it once before. It is a dream of gray-haired men 
lil.o you, ill il.irkeiied rooms, by night, robbing sleepers of tlieir gold. 

' up!” Tlio old man shook in every joint, ami folded his hands like 
o'le who prays. 

“Not to me,” said the cldld, “not to me; to Heaven, to save us 
IriMii such deeds! This dream is too real. I cannot s!i'e[); I cannot 
- ay liere; I cannot leave you alone under the roof Avhero such dreams 
e.ioie. Up! Wo must tly.” 

lie looked at her as if she Avero a spirit — she might have beeti f ' r 
all tlio look of earlh she liad — and trembled more and more. 

“ 'J’Jiere is uo time to lose; I Avill not lose one miume,” said tiie 
chi!<L “Up! and away wirh me.” 

“To-nigiit r ” murmiiLvd tlio <dd man. 

“ Yes, to-night,” replied tlie child. “To-morrow night AA'ill be too 
hue. d’jjo dream will have come again. Nothing but ilight can save 
as. Up I ” 

The old man rose from bis bed, his forehead bedewed with the cold 
sweat of feur, and bending before the child as if she had been an angel 
messenger sent to lead him where she would, made ready to follow her. 
l^lie took him by the hand, and led him on. As they passed the door of 
the room he had jiroposod to rob, she shuddered and looked up into his 
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fare. What a white face was that! ^and with what a look did he meet 
hers? ! , 

She took him to her own chamber, and still holding him by the hand, 
jas if she feared to lose him for an instant, gathered together the little 
stock she had, and hung her basket on her arm. The old man took his 
wallet from her hands, and strapped it on his shoulders — ^his staff, too, 
eh(? had brought away — and then she led him forth. 

They suffer much j)rivatiou after this, and the old man com- 
plains ]»iteously of huivjjer and hitigiie ; hut the child trudges on, 
with less and less of hojie and strength, indeed, but with an 
undiininished resolution to lead her sacred charge somewhere — - 
anywhere, indeed — away from guilt and shame. At last they 
oncoiintor Mr. JMarton, a poor hut kind-hearted schoolmaster, 
whom they had met once before. He is travelling on foot to a 
<listaiit village, where he has been appointed clerk and teacher ; 
(ind, on learning from Little Xell the full story of her trials and 
siifhaings and wanderings, asks her and her grand father to accom- 
pany him, promising to use his best endeavours to find them 
some humble occupation by which they can subsist. Little 
gladly embraces Ids offiT ; and they journey on together. Arrived 
at the village, their kind friend exerts himself successfully in 
their behalf, procjurcs them a pleasant home and a light employ- 
ment in connection with the parish church, which brings them 
money enough to live on. But the (puet and happy life they 
begin to lead is destined to be of short duration. J-.ong exposure 
and sufFeriiig have Ijoen too much for the child^s delicate organisa- 
tion, and her health fails. Slowly, hut surely, the end draws on, 
and at last she dies. 

They liarl read and talked to her in the earlier portion of tlie night, 
but as the hours crept, on, she sunk to slcop. They could tell, by what 
she faintly uttered in her dreams, that they were of her ioiirncyings 
with the old man; they were of no ])airifiil scenes, but of people who 
liad helxJcd and used them kindly ; for she often said, “ God bless you!” 
with great fervour. Waking, she never wandered in her mind but 
<^)nce; and that was of bcanliful music which she said was in tho air. 
God knows. It may have been. 

Opening her eyes at last, from a very quiet sleep, she begged that 
they would kiss licr once again. That done, she turned to the old man 
with a lovely smile upon her face — such, they said, as they liad never 
s('on, and never could forget — and clung with both her arms about his 
neck. They did not know that she was dead at first. 

She had sx>oken very often of tho two sisters, who, she said, were 
like dear friends to her. She wished they could be told how much she 
thought about them, and how she had watched them as they walked 
t(»gcther by the river-side at night. She would like to see poor Kit, she 
liad often said of late. She wished, there was somebody to take her 
love to Kit. And even then she never thought or spoke about him, 
but with something of her old, clear, merry laugh. 

For the rest, she had never murmured or complained, but with a 
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quiet mind, and manner quite unaltered— save that she every day be- 
came more earnest and more grateful to them— faded like the light 
upon a summer’s evening. 

(Ch. ix.-xii., xv.-xix., xxiv.-xxxii., xlii.-xlvL, * 

lii.-lv., Ixxi., Ixxii.) See GRANDFATHiiB, Little Nell’s. 

trotters. See Hariiis, Mr. 

VUFFIN. A sliowniaii ; proprietor of a giant, and of a little 
lady without legs or arms. (Ch. xix.) 

WACKLES, MISS JANE. Youngest daugliter of Mrs. 
Wacldes, and instructor in the art of needlework, marking, 
and samplery, in tlui “ Ladies’ Seminary ” presided over by 
her mother. (Ch. viii.) 

WAGKLES, MISS MELISSA. Teacher of English grammar, 
composition, geography, and the use of the dumb-bells, in her 
mother’s seminary for young ladies. She is the eldest daughter, 
and verges on the autumnal, having seen thirty-live summers, 
or thereabouts. (Ch. viii.) 

V.^ACKLES, MISS SOPHY. A fresh, good-humoured, buxom 
girl of twenty ; Mrs. AVackles’s sceoiul daughter, and teacher 
of writing, arithmetic, dancing, and general fascination in tlio 
“Ladies’ Seminary.” Mr. Swiveller at one time supposes 
himself to be in love with Miss Sophy. ((>h. viii.) 

W AQKLES, MRS, Proiaietor of a very small day-school for 
young ladies, at Chelsea ; an excellent but rather venomous 
old lady of threescore, who takes special charge of the corpoi al 
punishment, fasting, and other tortures and terrors of the 
establishment. (Ch. viii.) 

WESTf DAME. The grandmother of a favourite pu])il of Mr. 
Marton’s the schoolmaster. (Ch. xxv.) 

WHISKER. A pony belonging to Mr. Garland, obstinate, 
independent, and freakish, but “a very good fellow if you 
hnow how to manage him.” (Ch. xiv., xx., xxii., xxxviii., xl., 
xli., Ixi., Ixiii., Ixv., Ixvi., Ixxiii.) 

WILLI AMy SWEET. ;Sce Sweet William. 

WITHERDEN, MR. A notary ; short, chubby, fresh-coloured, 
brisk, and pompous. (Ch. xiv., xx., xxxviii., xl., xli., Ixi., 
Ixiii., Ixv., Ixvi., Ixxiii.) 
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PllINCirAL INCIDENTS. 


Chapter, 1. Little Xell enquires the way of Master Humphrey ; ho 
I'oes home with her to the Old Curiosity Sh()[), and meets lier grand- 
father; return (if Kit from his errand; Master Ifimiphrey is surpris<‘(l 
to hear that the old man is going out, leaving Little Nell alone. — li. 
lleturning, drawn by curiosity, a few days after, Master ITuinplirey 
interrupts an angry controversy between the old man and his grandson; 
Ered Trent calls in his friend Mr. Swivellcr, who gives some pjicific 
advice; Little Xell returns. — 111. 8ho is followed by Quilp; the old 
man keeps liis secret close. — iV. JMrs. Quilp and her mother, discussing 
with somc! neighbours the character (d Mr. Qnilp, are interrupted by the 
e itrance of that gentleman ; Qiiilp*skind treat nient of his wife. — V. Mr. 
(Jiiilp goes to his wliarf, wht're he cpiarrels witii his boy ; Nell comes to 
him there with a letter. — YI. (^,uilp takes Xell to his home on I'ower 
Hill, wlu've ho f.'vees .Mrs. Qnilp to endcave ur to lind out from the 
child licr gvandfatlier’s secret, while ho listens behind tlio door. — 
Vir. Fred Tiand, supposing his grandfather to be very rich, cons])ires 
\Nilh Dick Swiv('ller to gel possession of liis property by the marrittgo of 
Little Nell to the latter getitleman, involving the ju’obable disap})oint- 
iiK'nt of the matrimonial c.vijcctations (d‘ Mi.ss Sopliy Wackles. — VI II. 
Mr. Swivelh'r (lines liis fri(md at t)»e e\neit,<e of tlio (?ook-shop keeper • 
lH.liss Sophy Waekles plays otT Mr. Ch(‘ge’s against Mr. Svvivcller, and lo!?( .. 
Mr. Swiveller. — IX. Xelly ph'ads wii h her graiidfat hoT to give up their wa v 
of living, and bec(uno Ix'ggtirs and be b.appy ; Quilp enters, tiHpcrceived, 
.ami hoar. s tlieir eojiveri at ion ; Qnilp informs tiio (dd man that Ikj has 
discovt'i’ed the s^'cia I «.f Jiis gajiibling, jhkI the old man denies that lie 
(‘ver played for his own sake, but. always for X'elly’s good: Qnilp throw-s 
the old Ilian’s suspicions upon Kit. — X. Kit, after watcliing tlio house 
until midnight, goes lioine, and is soon followed by Nelly, who informs 
1dm of the illness of her grandfather, and that he bl.anu'S Kit himself as 
tlio cause. — XI. (juili«, aceonipaidod by Sauqi.son I’rass, takes ])()SSCSsion 
(;f tlio old man’s property ; Kit lias a secret interview with Ijiltlo X"ell. 
— Xil. The old man recovers, and is wairiiod by Quilp to leave the house; 
lie and X’ell leave secretly, nob knowing where tlu'y shall go. — Xlll. 
iMr. Q,uilp, ()])eniiig tlio door to his wife, falls into the luimls of Mr. 
Kichard Swiv'oller ; Mr. Swivellcr’s astonishment, at what has happened ; 
Kit liglits with Quilp’s boy for the possession of Nelly’s bird, and wins. 

-XI VL Kit minds tlio horse of Mr. and Mrs..G:irlam>, while their son, 
Mr. Abel, is being articled to Mr. \Vith(*rden, and gets ova-rpaid fen* tlio 
job. — XY. N(Mly and lier grandfather escape from London, ami arc 
liefriended by a cottager’s family. — XYi. They encounter Messrs. 
Coilliii and Short, itinerant showmen, in the churchyard. - XVII. Little 
Xeb*s interview witli tlic aged widow of a young husband ; Codlin and 
Short invite Nell and her grandfather to go with them to thoraces; 
they encounter the stilt-walkers. — XVlll. Arrived at The Jolly Sand- 
boys, lliey are joined by other showmen, .and have suppew. — XIX. Codhi' 
makes warm profe.^sions of friendship, and botli ho and Short keep close 
»vji (di over tl (* fiicirises; X’^elly ami her grandfather escape from thee 
Companions. — XX. Kit goes to workout the odd sixpence paid him le, 
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Mr. Garland.— XXI. He is engaged by Mr. Garland for six pounds a 
year; Quilp and Mr. Swivcller pursue their imiuiries for the fugitives 
at the house of Mrs. Nubbles; the dwarf draws from Mr. Swiveller the 
details of the schenio he has formed with Pred Trent, and promis!)S 
his assistance. — XXlf. Kit becomes an inmate of Abel Cottage. — 
XXI II. Mr. Richard Swiveller bemoans his orphan state; Quilp and 
Fred Trent, for different reasons, unite in the scheme for cntraiipiug 
Nelly into a marriage with Dick Swiveller. —XXIV. Escaped from the 
showmen, Nell and her grandfather find their way to a cjiiiet village, 
where they aro kindly received by the schoolmaster. — XXV. Nell spends 
the morning in the s-choolroom ; the schoolmaster takes Nell to the sick- 
room of his favourite pupil, little Harry; Harry’s death. — XXVI. After 
leaving the BcUof)]master, Nelly and the old man encountor Mrs. Jarlcy 
taking tea outside lier caravan; she gives them some supper, and carries 
them on their w’ay. — XXVIl. Mrs. Jarley explains her business to the 
child, and, finding they are begging their living, otlers her em]jloymcnt, 
which she gladly accepts; the child is terrified at the sight of Quilp, but 
luckily escapes being seen by him. — XXVIII. Mr. Slum receives an 
order from M rs. Jarlcy ; Nell Icar.is 1 luHiistories of ^Irs. Jarley’s wax 
ligures. — XXIX. Nell and her graudfat lici*, wandering through the 
liclil.', arc caught in a storm, an<l take re fuge in Tlie Valiant Soldier ; 
the old man becomes excited at the siglitof gambling, secures the child’s 
purse, plays, and loses. XXX. Tlio old man robs Nell of tlio little she 
has left. — XXXI. She tells him of the robbery, in the Lope that he 
will confc.ss it; ho bi<ls her kc(‘p silent alxmt it; Miss Moiitlathers 
receives Xell with dignify; she h etnres Miss Edwards for her impro. 
priory in doing Nell a, kindness, and refuses her patronage to Mrs. 
Jarley’s exhibition. - XXX 11. The old man gambles away all X" oily’s 
eaiMimgs ; Mrs. Jarley’s schemes fur making her exhibition more popular. 
— XX.'tlll. Sally Brass reproves lior brother for taking a clerk; ho 
jiistilies it as tlio rcf|ne.st of his best client, Mr. Quil}) ; Quilp intrndneea 
.Mr. Swiveller, who is installed as S;iMij».s<»n Brass’s clerk. — XX.XIV. 
Dick deliues his position, and tells bow ho camo in it; ho lets the 
lodgings to the Single Geiiileman. -XXXV^ The new lodger romaiue 
singularly silent for a lo?ig time ; Samiisoii Brass refreshes Mr. Swivcller’s 
incjiiory in regard to t.be statement made by the Single Gentleman, who 
is at hM:giLi aroused, and exjiresses his tlesircs to Mr. iviehard Swivcller. 
— XXXVI. Mr. Swiveller finds favour in the eyes of Sally Brass; 
ho witnesM s the feeding of the small servant. — XXXVil. The Single 
fjcntlcmau shows an extraordinary interest in Bunch and Judy shows; 
he entertains Mes.srs. Codliu and Short, and makes particular iri(|uirics 
in regard to Little Nell and her gi-andfathor. — XNXVMII. Kit's pro- 
gress in his new place ; ho meets the strange gentleman at Mr. Wii hcr- 
deii’s, who (jnesiions him closely about the old man and the child, and 
enjoiii.s .silence tliereupim; Dick Swivcller finds Kit can keep a secret. 
XXXIX. JIow' Kit and his mother, and Barbara and her mother, enjoyed 
their half-holiday. — XL. Kit receives with some surprise the intelli- 
gence that the strange goutloman desires to take him into his service, 
and declines to leave Mr. Garland; the Single Gentleman informs Kit 
tliat Nell and the old mail have been found; Kit declines his proposal 
to take him wdtli him to bring them back, on account of the old man s 
feeling towards him, but recommends his mother instead. XLI. Kit 
finds his mother at Little Bethel Ghapol, where lie is astoui.shed to 
see Quilp also; tho Single Gentleman and Mrs. Nubbles start on their 
journey.— XLil. Little Nell overhears the gamblers templing her grand- 
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father to rob Mrs. Jarley, until ‘he consents ; she sets this knowledge 
before him as & terrible dream she has had, and bids him fly with her 
from a place where such dreams come. — XLIII. The fugitives are be- 
friended and carried on their way by some rough boatmen. — XLIV. Lose 
in the busy streets of a manufacturing town, they are taken by a poor 
workman to a foundry, wlicre they remain through the night, in the 
w^armth of the furnaces. — XLV. They wander on in search of the open 
country, Nell growing very weak from hunger and fatigue ; she is about 
to beg of a traveller on the road, when she recognises in him their old 
friend the schoolmaster, and falls senseless at his feet. — XLVI. The 
schoolmaster carries her to a neiglibouring inn, where she is restored ; 
he informs them of his change of fortune, and they accompany him to 
his now home. — XLVIT. The Single Gentleman and Mrs. Nubbles reach 
^frs. Jarlcy’s, to find that lady just married to George, and to learn that 
the child and lier grandfather disappeared a week before, and all 
attempts to find them have failed. — ^XLVIII. Quilp’s appearance at the 
inn to which the Single Gentleman goes, and how he came to be there. — 
XLIX. Quilp returns homo, and interrupts the arrangements Mr. 
Sampson lirassand [Mrs. Jiniwiu are making for the recovery of his body, 
supposing him to be drowned. — L. Qnilp establishes himself as a jolly 
bachelor in tho counting-house on his wharf ; ho pays a visit to Mr. 
Swiveller, whom he finds disconsolate at the marriage of Sophy Wacklea 
to his rival, Cheggs ; tho dwarf learns from Dick that his friend Fred 
'frent and tho Single Gentleman have met, with no good result ; Mrs. 
Quilp importunes her husband to return home, but ho drives her away. — 
LI. Quilp has an interview wdlh Miss Brass’s small servant ; Quilp 
informs Sampson and Sally Brass that ho wants Kit put out of tho way, 
and they agree to do it. — LIT. The schoolmaster arranges that Nell and 
her grandfather shall have tho care of the church, and they take posses- 
sion of their now home j their kind reception by tho clergyman s^nd the 
bachelor; tho bachelor introduces the schoolmaster to his new pupils. — 
LIII. Nell’s talk with ilie old sexton. — LIV., LY. The sexton’s im- 
patience with old David ; Nelly’s health fails, and her friends grow 
anxious about her, — LVI. Mr. Swiveller goes into mourning on the 
occasion of the marriage of Miss Sophy Wacklos ; Hfr. Chuckster com- 
j)lains to Jlfr. Swiveller that his merits are not appreciated; Sampson 
Brass calls Kit into his office, and b(*gins to put his plot against him 
into execution. — LVil. Progress of the plot; Dick Swiveller discovers 
the small servant eavesdro])ping ; he teaches her to play cribbage, .and 
bestow’^s upon her the title of Marchioness. — LVIll. Ho le.arns from her 
how” she is kept by Miss Sally ; Mr. Swiveller relieves his melancholy by 
a little liute-plfi3'ing ; Miss Sally reports to Dick that some small thefts 
have occurred in the ofliee; she suspects Kit, whom her bimher stoutly 
defends. — LIX. Consuuimatiou of tho plot, and arrest of Kit for larceny. 
— LX. Kit b(.*gs to bo taken to Mr. Witherden’s office ; on tho way they 
encounter Quilp, who bestows his blessing on the party; astoiiisluneiit 
of the Garlands and Mr. Withorden at the charge against Kit. — LXl. 
Kit in prison is visited by his mother and Barbara’s mother; Mr. 
Swiveller shows his sympathy in a mug of beer. — LXII. Satnpson 
Brass visits Quilp in his den ; pleasant behaviour of the facetious dwarf; 
ho demands tlic discharge of Mr. Swiveller. — LXIIJ. Trial and conviction 
of Kit ; Mr. Swiveller gets his discharge. — LXIV. Mr. Swiveller awakes 
from a delirious sickness to find himself in the care of tho Marchioness; 
she informs him how she came there, and gives him tho particulars of 
liis sickness ; the Marchioness also relates to Dick the details of tho plot 
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againsf/ Kit, which she overheard through the keyhol^ • she goes in 
seareh of Mr. Abel Garland.— LX Y. She finds him, and brings him to 
Dick’s lodgings, where she repeats the story to him. -TiXVl. The 
Garlands and their friends take Mr. Swivcller and the Marchioness 
under their protection ; they attempt to draw a confejssion from Sally 
Brass, but the conference is interrupted by Sampson, who confesses the 
whole conspiracy j Dick Swivcller inherits a fortune, which is ttnaller 
than it miglit have been. — LXVll. Mrs. Quilp carries to her husband a 
letter from Sally Brass, informing him of the discovery of their schemes, 
and warning him of his danger; lie drives his wife away, and gro])ing 
in the darkness to escape the officers, who are already on his track, he 
falls into the river, and is drowned. — LXYIII. Kit is released, and 
welcomed home by his friends ; Mr. Garland notifies him to prepare fora 
journey t o meet Nell and her grandfather. — LXIX. Kit has an understand- 
ing with Barbara; tbo Single Gentleman, Mr. Garland, and Kit start on 
their journey ; the Single Gcntleraan relates his story to Mr. Garland. — 
LXX. They arrive at the village after midnight; the old sexton is dis- 
turbed ; Kit discovers tlie old man brooding over the fire. — LXXI. The 
old man knows neither Kit nor liis brother; Nelly is dead. — ^LXXll. 
Her burial is kept a secret from lier grandfather; the old man is found 
dead on Iho child’s grave. — LXXIII. Sampson Brass, after serving out 
his sentence, joins his sister in the wretched neiglibonrhood of St. Giles’s; 
Mrs. Quilp marries again and lives happily ; Mr. Abel Garland becomes 
the head <^f a family ; Mr. Swivcller bestows upon the small servant the 
name of Sophronia Sphynx, educates, and finally marries her ; sad end 
of Frcfh ri(!k Trent ; the Single Gentleman rewards all who befriended 
his broi lier; the family history of Kit and Barbara. 
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A TALE OF TiJE RIOTS OF ’ElCiliTY. 


“ BvKNAnY RrnnE” is an liislorical novol, La-orl uprai ll u* li'u.rl Cloor^-e 
(.Jordon, or Loudon Protestant, riots of 1780. 1' lirs^ appoint'd ia IS 11, 

in “Master Huinphroy’s Clock;” and in LSJ'J it was piiBli-lied apart 
from the machinery of that serial miscellany. 


C n AR A CT E \l ri TXT R 0 D U C E D. 

A I\ER^fANJ AfR. jailorafc Xcw;iMl(‘. ((1i. Ixir., Ixyvii.) 

BLACK IjJON, Landlord of a London inn of Die smuo 

name ; so called 1.)ecauso lie had instructed tlie artist who 
painted Ids si.^n to convey into the features of the loi'dly 
brute wlioso eih>ry it bore, as near a countf*rpart of his own 
face as Ids skill could compass and devise. He is such a 
swijA’“’er of b(‘cr, that most of his faculties have been ntti'rly 
drowned and washed away, except the one great faculty of 
sleep, Avhich he retains in surprising perfection. (Ch. xxxi.) 

CirESTER, MR., nil ormmls SIR JOHN, An elegant and 
jmnciiliously jiolitc, but thoroughly liearth’ss and unprincipled 
gentleman. Mr. Chester attempts, but unsuccessfully, to breaV 
off the match between his son Edward and ^liss Emma Hanv 
dale, b'>(h because the girl is poor, and because he is bent on 
an alliance which will add to Ids own wealth and importance. 
((]h. x.~xii., xiv., xv., xxiii., xxiv., xxvi.-xxx., xxxii., xl., 
xliii., liii., Ixxv., Ixxxi.) SeG Haredale (Mr. Geoffrey), 
Hugh. 
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CHESTER, EDWARD, ITis son; in love with and finally 
niarried to Miss l^^nima Haredale. (Ch. i., ii., v., vi., xiv., 
XV., xix., xxix., xxxii., Ixvii., IxxL, Ixxii., Ixxix., Ixxxii.) • 

COBB, TOM, General chandler and post-office keeper; a crony 
of old Willct’s, and a frequent visitor at The Maypole Inn. 
(Ch. i., XXX., xxxiii., liv.) 

CONWAY, GENERAL, A meniher of parliament, and an 
opponent of Lord George Gordon. (Ch. xlix.) 

DAISY, SOLOMON, Pari^ih clerk and hell-ringer of Chigwell; 
a little man, with little round, hlack, shining eyes like beads, 
and studded all douui his rusty hlack coat, and Ids long flapped 
waistcoat, with queer little buttons, like nothing except his 
eyes, hut so like them that he seems all eyes from head to 
foot. (Ch. i.-iii., xi., xxx., xxxiii., liv., Ivi.) 

DENNIS, NED. Tiinglcader of the Gordon rioters. Having 
formerly been a hangman, and therefore entertaining a profound 
respect for the law, he desires that everything should be done 
in a constitutional way. Yet, as an ad(*pt in the art of “ work- 
ing people off,” ho thinks it the better and neater method to 
hang everybody who stands in the way of the rioters ; and he 
is frequently disgusted by the refusal of his fellow-insurgents 
to adopt his suggestions. Wdion the riot is at last suppressed, 
and Dennis is arrested and condemned to death, he suddenly 
discov?jrs that the satisfaction which he has experienced for s<» 
many years in executing the capital sentence upon his fclloA\'- 
mortals was, in all probability, not shared by the subjects of 
his skill ; and he shrinks in the most abject fear from his fate. 

“No repi’icve, no reprieve! Nobody comes near ns. Tborc’s only 
the night left now ! ” moaned Dennis faintly, as ho wrung }iis hands. 
“ Do you thiuk they’ll rei)rievc me in the night, brother ? I’ve knoA> n 
reprieves come in the night, afore now. I’ve known ’em come as late 
as live, six:, and seven o’clock in the morning. Don’r yon tliiiik there’s 
a good clianco yet — don’t you? Say you do. Say njou do, young 
man,” whined the miserable creature, with an iinjiloring gesture 
towards liarnaby, “ or I shall go mad ! ” 

“ Beticr be mad than sane, here,” said Hugh. “ Go mad.” 

“ But tell mo what you think. Somebody tell mo what ho thinks ! ” 
cried the wretched object — so mean, and xvretohod, and despicable, 
that even Pity’s self might have turned away, at siglit of such a 
being iu the likeness of a man — “isn’t there a chance for me — isn’t 
there a good chance for me? Isn’t it likely they may bo doing this 
to frighten mo? Don’t you think it is? Oh I ho almost shrieked, 
as he wrung his hands, “ won’t anybody give mo comfort ? ” 

“ You onglit to be the best, instead of the worst,” said Hugh, 
stopping before him. “Ha, lia, ha! See the hangman, when it 
comes homo to him ! ” 

“ You don’t know what it is,” cried Dennis, actually writhing as 
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he spoke: do. That I should come to bo worked off! I! I! 

That I should come ! ’* 

“And why not?** said TTiigh, as he thrust back his matted hair 
to get a better view of his late associate. “ How often, before I knew 
your trade, did I hear you talking of this as if it was a treat ? ’* 

“ I ain’t unoonsistent,** screamed tlie miserable creature ; “ I’d talk 
so again, if I was hangman. Some other man has got my old opinions 
at this minute. That makes it worse. Somebody’s longing to work 
me off. I know by myself that somebody must bo ! ** 

“ HcTl soon have liis longing,** said Hugh, resuming his W'alk. 
“ Think of that, and be quiet.” 

(Ch. xxxvi.-xl., xliv., xlix., 1., lii.-liv., lix.,lx., IxiiL-lxy., 
Ixix.-lxxi., Ixxiv.-lxxvii.) 

G ASHFORD, MR. Lord George Gordon’s secretary; a tall, 
bony, high-shouldered, and angular man. 

His dross, in imitation of his superior, was demure and staid in 
the extreme ; his inanucr, formal and constrained. This geritleinan 
had an overhanging brow, great hands and feet and cars, and a pair 
of eyes that seemed to have made an unnalural retreat into his head, 
and to have dug themselves a cave to hide in. His manner was 
smooth and humble, but very sly and slinking. Ho wore the aspect 
of a man who was always lyit«g in wait for something that ivoulhiH 
come to pass ; but he looked patient — very patient — and fawned like 
a spaniel dog. 

(Gh. xxxY.-xxxviii., xliii., xliv., xlviii.-l., lii., liii., Ixxi.^ 
Ixxxii.) 

GILBERT, MARK. One of the Prentice Knights, or United 
Bull Dogs,” a secret society formed by the apprentices of 
London for the purpose of resisting the tyranny of their 
masters. On the occasion of Mark’s admission to this or- 
ganisation, he is thus described : 

“Age, nineteen. Round to Thomas Ciirzon, hosier, Golden Fleece, 
Aldgate. Loves Curzon’s daughter. Cannot say that Curzon’s 
daughter loves him. Should think it probable. Curzon pulled his 
ears last Tuesday week,” 

(Ch. viii.-xxxix.) 

GORDON, COLONEL. Member of parliament, and an op- 
ponent of his kinsman Lord George Gordon. (Ch. xlix.) 

GORDON, LORD GEORGE. 1'hird son of Cosmo George, 
third duke of Gordon; born Sept. 19, 1750; noted as the 
chief instigator of the Protestant or “ Ko Popery ” riots, which 
took place in London in 1780, and were a result of the passage 
of a bill by parliament relieving Roman Catholics from certain 
disabilities and penalties. In these riots (whicli lasted for 
several days) many Roman Catholic churches were destroyed, 
as were also Kewgate Prison, tlie residence of Lord Chief 
Justice Mansfield, and numerous other private dwellings. Lord 
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Ceorge was arresteil on a charge of high treason, and was coti'- 
mitted to the Tower ; but, the offence not having been proved, 
he was acquitted, lie died jSTov. 1, 1793. (Ch. xxxv.-xxxvii.,» 
xliiL, xlviii.-L, Ivii., Ixxiii., Ixxxii.) 

iJRKEN, TOM, A soldier. (Ch. Iviii.) 

O RIP. A raven • tlie constant companion of Barnaby Budge ; 

a very knowing bird, supposed to be a hundred and t^^'ellty 
years old, or tlKueabouts. 

The widow tried to make liglit of Barnaby’s remark, and endea- 
voured to divert his attention to some new subject ; too easy a task 
at all times, as she knew. Ilis supper done, Barnaby, rc^gardlcss of 
her entreaties, stretched himself on the mat before the tire ; Grip 
perched upon his leg, and divided his time between dozing in the 
grateful warmth, and endeavouring (as it presently appeared) to 
rocall a new accomplishment he had been studying all day. 

A long and profound silence ensued, broken only by some change 
of position on the part of Barnaby, whoso oyes were still wide open 
and intently fixed upon the fire ; or by an effort of recollection on 
the ])art of Grip, who would cry in a low voice from time to time, 
** Uolly put the kot ** and there stop short, forgetting the re- 

mainder, and go off in a doze again. 

After a long interval, Barjiaby’s breathing grew more deep and 
rt'gular, and his eyes were closed. But even then the nn([uiet spirit 

•of the raven interposed, Polly put the ket cried Grip, and his 

master was broad awake again. 

At length Barnaby slept soundly, and the bird with his bill sunk 
upon h* breast, his breast itself puffed out into a comforrablo alder- 
inan-like form, and his bright eye growing smaller and smaller, really 
seemed to be subsiding into a state of repose. Now and then 

muttered in a sepulchral voice, “Polly put tlie ket but very 

drowsily, and more like a drunken man than a rctiecting raven. 

The willow, scarcely venturing to breathe, rose from her seat. The 
man glided from the closet, and exlinguislicd the candle. 

“ — tie on,” cried Grip, suddenly struck with an idea and very 
much excited. “ — tie on. Hurrah! Polly put the ket-tle on, we’ll 
all have tea; Polly put the ket-tio on, we’ll all have tea. ilurruh, 
hurrah, hurrah ! Pm a devil, I’m a devil. I’m a ket-tle on, Keep ni) 
your spirits, Never say die, Bow, wow, wow. I’m a devil. I’m a ket-tle, 
I’m a — Polly put the ket-tle on, we’ll all have tea.” 

They stood routed to the ground, as though it had been a voice 
from the grave. 

But even this failed to awaken the sleeper. lie turned over 
towards tlie fire, his arm fell to the ground, and his head droop.. d 
heavily upon it. 

(Ch. V., vi., X., xviL, xxv., xlv.--xlvii., Ivii., Iviii., Ixviii., 
Ixxiii., Ixxv.-lxxvii., Ixxix., Ixxxii.) 

ORUEBY, JOHN. Servant to Lord George Gordon ; asquai'tv. 
built, strong-made, bull-necked follow, of the true English 
breed, sedf-possessed, hard-headed, and imperturbable. (Ch. 
XXXV., xxxvii., xxxviii., Ivii., Ixvi., Ixxxii.) 

F 
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IIAREDALE^ MR. GEOFFREY. A country gentleman, 
burly in person, st(.*rji in disposition, rough and abrupt in 

' manner, but thoroughly honest and unseltish. He resides at 
a mansion called “The AVarren,” on the borders of Epping 
Forest, and not far from The Maypole Inn. Being a rigid 
Roman Catholic, lie is made a special object of vengeance by 
the Lord Gordon nioh. lie kills Sir John Chester hi a duel, 
and thereupon quits England for ever, ending his days in the 
seclusion of a religious establishment abroad. ((]!h. i., x.-xii., 
xiv., XX., xxv.-xxvii., xxix., xxxiv., xlii., xliii., Ivi., Ixi., 
Ixvi., Ixvii., Ixxi., Ixxvi., Ixxix., Ixxxi., Ixxxii.) 

liAREDALE, MISS EMMA. His nii^ce ; daughter of Mr. 
Reuben llaredale, who is mysteriously murdered. She is 
linally married to Edward (Chester. (Ch. i., iv\, xii.-xv., xx., 
XXV., xxvii.-xxix., xxxii., lix., Ixx., Ixxi., Ixxix., Ixxxi.) 

JI U GH. A wild, athletic, gipsy-like young fellow, Avith some- 
thing fierce and sullen in his features. He is at first a hosthir 
at The ay pole Inn, and afterwards a leader in the Cordon 
riots. Ho turns out to be a natural son of Sir John Chesha*, 
who, Avhen urged to save him from the gallows, treats the 
appeal Avith the utmost scatfj froid, and permits him to he 
executed, Avithout making the least cllbrt in his behalf. (Cn. 
x.-xii., XX., xxii., xxiii., xxviii., xxix., xxxiv., xxxv., xxxvii.- 
xl., xliv., xlviii.-]., lii.-liv., lix., lx., Ixiii.-lxv., lx\Ti.-lxix.^ 
Ixxiv., Ixxvi.-lxxviii.) 

LANG DALE, MR. A vintner and distiller; a portly, puiplc- 
faced, and choleric oh I gentleman. (Ch. xiii., Ixi., Ixvi., Ixvii., 
Ixxxi.) 

MIGGSj MISS. The single domestic serA^ant of Mrs. Varden. 

This Avas a tall young lady, A^cry miicli addicted to 

pattens in private life; slender and shrewish, of a ratlier iinconi- 
foriablc figure, and though not absolutely ill-looking, of a sharp and 
acid visage. As a general ])rineiple and abstraet proposition, liliggs 
held the male sex to bo utterly contemptible and unworthy of notice ; 
to be fickle, false, base, sottish, inclined to perjury, and Avholly un- 
deserving. When particularly e.xasperated against IIkmu (which, 
scandal saiil, was when Sim Tappm-lit slighted her most) sho was 
accustomed to wish Avith great emphasis that tlio Avholo race of 
women could but die off, in order that the men might be brought to 
know tlie real value of the blessings by which they set so little store ; 
nay, her feeling for her order ran so high, that sho sometimes declare 1, 
if she could only have good security for a fair, round number —say 
ten thousand — of young virgins folloAving her example, slie would, to 
spite mankind, hang, droAA'n, stab, or poison herself, with a joy past 
all expression. 

When the Goidoii riots break out, she forsakes her old 
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master and mistress to follow and watch over ^Ir. Sim 
'lappertit. After tlie dispersion of the rioters, Miss Miggs 
r(jturns to Mr. Yarden's house, quite as a luatter of course, 
expecting to be reinstated in her old situation. Ihit Mrs. 
A'arden, who is at lirst amazed at her audacity, onlors her to 
leave the house instanter; whereupon the young lady relieves 
her mind after tliis wise ; — 

“I’m quite delii'lUod, I’m sure, to find such independency, feeling 
sorry though, at the same time, mini, that you should have been 
forced into submissions when you couldn’t help yourself -he, he, he! 
It must be great vexations, ’specially considering how ill yon always 
spoke of Mr. Joe — to have him for a son-in-law at last; and I wonder 
Miss Dolly can put up with him, either, after being off and on for so 
many years with a coachmaker. But I have heerd say, that the 
coachmaker thought twice about it — he, ho, lie 1 — and that he told a 
young man as was a frind of his, that lie hoped he kiiowiMl bettor than 
to bo drawed into that; though she and all tlte family did pull uncom- 
mon strong ! ** 

Here she paused for a reply, and receiving none, went on as before. 

“ I have heerd say, inim, that the illnesses of some ladies was all 
pretentions, and that they could faint away, stone dead, whenever 
they had the inclinations so to do. Of course I never see sich cases 
with my own eyes — ho no! lie, ho, he! Nor master neither — ho no! 
]!(*, he, he ! I have hcord the neighbours make remark as someone as 
they was acquainted with, was a poor good-iiat ur’d mean-spirited 
Cl ootur, as went out fishing for a wifo one day, and caught a Tartar. 
Of coitrse T never to my knowledge see the poor person himself. Nor 
did you neither, mim — no, no. I wonder who it can bo— dou’b you, 
mini ? No doubt you do, mim. Ho yea. Ho, he, ho ! ’* 

Cast upon a thankless, undeserving world, and bailled in 
all her schemes, matrimonial and otherwise. Miss Miggs tiiiiis 
shill’] )t'r and sourer than ever. It happens, however, that, just 
at this time, a female turnkey is wanted for the county 
Bridewell, and a day and hour is ajipointed for the inspection 
of candidates. Miss Miggs attends, and is instantly chosen 
from a hundred and twenty-four competitors, and iiistalli-d in 
ottice, which she holds till her decease, more than thirty years 
afterwards. (Ch. vii., ix., xiii., xviii., xix , xxii., xxvii., xxxi., 
xxxvi., xxxix., xli., IL, Ixiii., Ixx., Ixxi., Ixxx., Ixxxii.) 

PAllKES, PHIL, A ranger who frequents The Mayp«)le Inn; 
a tall man, very taciturn, and a profound smoker. (Uh. i., 
xi., XXX., xxxiii., liv.) 

PEAK, Sir John Chester's valet. (Ch. xxiii., xxiv., xxxii., 
Ixxv., Ixxxr.) 

PUDGE, BARNADY, A fantastic youth, half crazed, Indf 
idiotic. Wandering listlessly about at the time of tlie Cordon 

P 2 
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riots, he is ovortaki^n hy the mob, and eagerly joins them in 
their work of destruction. 

As he stood, at that moment, half shrinking hack and half bend- 
ing forward, both his face and figure were full in the strong glare of 
the link, and as distinctly revealed as though it liad been broad day. 
]fe was about three-and-twenty years old, and tliough rather spare, 
■of a fair height and strong make. His hair, of which he had a great 
])rofusion, was rod, and hanging in disorder about his face aud 
shoulders, gave to his restless looks an expression quite unesirthly — 
•enhanced by the paleness of his complexion, and the glassy lustre of 
his large protruding eyes. Startling as his aspect was, the features 
were good, and there was something even plaintive in his wan aud 
haggard aspect. Hut the absence of the soul is far more terrible in a 
living man than in a dead one; and in this unfortunate being its 
noblest powers Avere Avanting. 

His dress was of green, clumsily trimmed here and there — appa- 
reutly hy his own hands — Avith gaudy lace ; brightest Avhero the cloth 
was most Avorn and soiled, and poorest Avlu'rc it aauis at the best. A 
pair of tawdry rullics dangled at his wrists, while his throat Avas 
nearly bare. He had ornamented his hat Avith a cluster of i)eacock’s 
feathers, but they were limp and broken, and now trailed negligently 
(loAvn his back. Girt to liis side AA’as tlic steel hilt of an old sword 
without blade or scabbard ; and some i>arti.c()lourcd ends of ribands 
and poor glass toys completed tlie ornamental portion of his attire. 
The flutt(?rcd and confused disposition of all the motley scraps that 
formed his dress, bespoke, in a scarcely less degree than his eager 
and unsettled manner, the disorder of his mind, and by a grotesque 
contrast set off and heightened the more impressive wildness of 
his face. * 

Tlis strength and agility make him a valiuihle auxiliary ; 
and he coiiiinufs ligliting, until he is at last overpoweivd, 
arrested, and condemned to death. “ Aha, Hugh ! ” says he 
to his companion on the eve of their execution, “ we sliall 
know wliat makes the stars shine A i)ardon is finally 

procured for him hy Mr. ^^arden. (Ch. iii.-vi., x.-xii., xvii., 
XXV., xxvi., xlv.-l., lii., liii., Ivii., Iviii., lx., Ixii., Ixv., Ixviii., 
Ixix., Ixxiii., Ixxv.- Ixxvii., Ixxix., Ixxxii.) 

RUDGE, MRH. M other of Darnahy. (Ch. iv.-vi., xvi., xvii., 
XXV., xxvi., xlii., xlv.-L, Ivii., Ixii., Ixix., Ixxiii., Ixxvi., Ixxix., 
Ixxxii.) 

RUDGE, MR, Father of Barnahy, and a former steward of 
Keiihen Haredale’s. One morning in the year 1733, Mr. 

llaredale is found murdered, and the steward is missing. 
Afterwards a body is disco viired, which is sujjposed to he that 
of Budge ; hut it is so disfigured as not to be recognisable. 
After the lapse of many years, it is proved that Budge was 
the real murderer, and that the body which was taken to he 
his was really that of another of his victims. He is finally 
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captured and executed. (Ch. v., vi., xvi.-xviii., xxxiii.^ 

xlv., xlvL, Iv., Ivi., Ixi., Ixii., Ixv., Ixviii., Ixix., Ixxiii., Ixxvi.) 

STAGG, A blind man; proprietor of a drinking-cellar anA 
skittle-ground. (Ch. viii., xviiL, xlv., xlvi., Ixii., Ixix.) 

TAPPERTIT, SIMON. Apprentice to Mr. Gabriel VanhMu 
and a sworn enemy to Joe who has rivalled him in 

the affections of his master’s daughter Dolly. 

Sim . . . was an okl-fashionecl, thin-facecl, slopk-bciirctl, 
nosed, small-eyed little fellow, very little more than fivo feet Ins'll, ami 
thoroughly convinced in liis own mind that he was ahovo the initldli- 
size ; rather tall, in fact, than otherwise. Of his figure, whicJi was 
well enough formed, though somewhat of the leanest, he entertained 
the highest admiration; and with his legs, whicli, in knee-brecelies, 
wero perfect curiosities of littleness, he was enraptured to a ilegi’ce 
amounting to enthusiasm. . . . Add to this that ho was in years jusi 
twenty, in his looks much older, and in cfinceit at least two hiindrerl ; 
that he had no ohjeotion to be iested w'ith, touclung his achiiiration of 
his master’s daughter ; and had even, when called upon at a cert ain 
obscure tavern to pledge the lady wdiom he honoured w'ith his love, 
toasted, with many winks and leers, a fair creature whose Chiistiaii 
name, he said, began with a D [Dully Yarden]. 

Mr. Tapportit is captain of tlie ‘^’Prentico 7v nights^’ (after- 
wards called the “ United Bull- Dogs whoso objects were 
vengeance on their tyrant masbu’s (of wliose grievous and in- 
snpporl able oppression no ’prentice (‘()iild onlortain a moments 
doubt) and the restoration of their ancient rights and holidays. 
He takes a leading part in the Lord G(?orge Gordon riots, hut 
finally receives a gun-shot wound in Ins body, and has liis 
precious legs crushed into shapeless ugliness. Aficr being 
removed from a hospital to a prison, and thence to his place 
of trial, he is dischargc'd, by proclainat ion, on two Avoodmi legs. 
By the advice and aid of his old mast(‘r, to whom ho a])plic‘s 
for assistance, he is established in business as a shoe-hlaek, 
and quickly secures a great run of custom ; so that he tliinks 
liiinself justified in taking to Avife the widow of an eminent 
bone ainl rag collector. (Ch. iv., vii.-ix., xviii., xix., xxii., 
xxiv., xxvii., xxxi., xxxvi., xxxix., xlviii.-lii., lix., lx., Ixii., 
Ixx., Ixxi., Ixxxii.) 

V ARDEN, DOLLY. A bright, fresh, coquettisli girl, the very 
impersonation of good humour and blooming beauty. She is 
finally married to Joe Willet. ((.’h. iv., xiii., xix.-xxii., 
xxvii., xxxi., lix., Ixx., Ixxi.) 

V ARDEN, GABRIEL. A frank, hearty, hon(‘st old lock- 
smith, at charity Avith all mankind; father to Dolly Yarden. 
(Ch. ii.-vii., xiii., xiv., xix., xxi., xxii., xxvi., xxvii., xlL, xlii., 
li., Ixiii., Ixiv., Ixxi., Ixxii., Ixxiv.-lxxvi., Ixxix., Ixxx., IxxxiL 
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V ARDEN, MRS. MARTHA. His wife. 

Mrs. Varrleii was a lady of what is conimooly called an uncertain 

^ temper — a phrase which being interpreted signifies a temper tolerably 
certain to make everybody more or less uncomfortable. Thus it 
generally liappeiied, that when other people were merry, Mrs. Varden 
was dull ; and that when other people were dull, Mrs. Varden was 
disposed to be amazingly cheerful. Indeed the w'f)rthy housewife was 
of such a capricious nahire, that slie not only attained a higher pitch 
of genius than Macbeth, in respect of her ability to bo wise, amazed, 
temperate and furious, loyal and neutral in an instant, but woiihl 
sometimes ring the changes backwards and forwards on all possible 
moods and flights in one short quarter of an hour ; performing, as it. 
were, a kind of triple bob major on the peal of instruments in the 
female belfry, with a skilfulncss and rapidity of execution that 
astonished all who lieard her. 

It had been observed in this good lady (who did not want for 
personal attractions, being plump and buxom to look at, though, like 
her fair daughter, somewhat short in stature) that this uncertainty t>f 
disposition strengthened and increased with licr temporal prosperity; 
and divers wise men and matrons, on friendly terms with the lock- 
smith and his family, even went so far as to assert, that a tumble 
down some half-dozen rounds in the world’s ladder — such as the 
breaking of the bank in which her hiisbainl kept his money, or some 
little fall of that kind — would be the making of her, and could hardly 
fail to render her one of the most agreeable companions in existence. 

(Ch. iv., vii., xiii,, xix., xxi , xxii., xxvii., xxxvi., xli., 
xlii., li., Ixxi., Ixxii., Ixxx., Ixxxii.) 

WILLET, JOHN. Landlord of The Maypole Tnn at Qliigwell ; 
a 1‘urly, largo-lieadod man, witli a fat face, which hetokom'd 
profound obstinacy and slowness of aj^preliension, conihijh‘d 
with a very strong reliance upon his own merits. 

The Maypole was an old building with more gable-ends than a 
lazy man would care to count on a sunny day ; huge zigzag chimneys, 
out of wdiich it seemed as if smoke could net choose but come in moro 
than naturally fantastic shapes imparted to it in its tortuous progress; 
and vast stables, gloomy, ruinous, and empty. The place vras said to 
have been built in the days of ITenry the Eighth. . . , Its windows 
were all diarnond-panc lattices; its floors were sunken and uneven; 
its ceiling blackened by the hand of time, taiid heavy with massive 
beams. Over the doorway was an ancient porch quaintly and 
grotesquely carved ; and licre, on summer evenings, t he more favoured 
customers smoked and drank — ay, and sung many a good song too, 
sometimes — reposing on two griui-looking, high-backed settles, wdii(di, 
like the twin dragons of some fairy-tale, guarded the entrance to the 
mansion. . . . All bars are snug places ; but The Maypole’s was the 
very snuggest, cosiest, and compiet(*Bt bar that ever the wit of mau 
devised. Such amazing bottles in old oaken pigeon-holes; . . . sncli 
sturdy little Dutch kegs, rjiuged in rows on shelves; so many lemons, 
hanging in separate nets, and forming the fragrant grove already 
mentioned in this chronicle, suggestive, with goodly loaves of snowy 
sugar stowed away hard by, of punch idealised beyond all mortal 
knowledge; such closets, such presses,. . . such places for putting 
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thinffs away in hollow window-scats, all crammed to the throat with 
-eatables, drinkables, or savoury condiments; lastly, and to crown all, 
as typical of the immense resources of the establishment, and its 
defiances to all visitors to cut and come again, such a stupendoug 
cheese ! 

(Ch. i.-iii., x.-xiv., xix., xx., xxiv., xxix., xxx , xxxiii.- 
XXXV,, liv.-lvi., Ixxii., Ixxviii., Ixxxii.) 

WILLET, JOE, Son of dolm Willet; a broad-sLouldered, 
strapping young follow, whom it pleases his father still to 
consider a little boy, and to treat accordingly. Afb.T Ijoing 
hiillied, badgered, worried, fretted, and browi)oat(*n, until ho 
can endure it no longer, Joe runs away and joins the army. 
At the time of tlie London riots, howinnn*, lie turns up, and 
renders good service to his friends, notwithstanding the loss 
of an arm at the siege of Savannah. 'I'he father is only too 
glad to welcome him back ; never speaks of him to a stranger 
afterwards without saying proudly, “ AFy son’s arm was took 
olFatthe defence of the — Salwanuors — in America, where the 
war is.” Joe finally marries Dolly Varden, whom he has long 
loved. (Ch. i.-iii., xiii., xiv., xix., xxi., xxii., xxx., xxxi., 
-xli., Iviii,, Ixvii., Ixxi., Ixxii., Ixxviii., Ixxx., Ixxxii.) 


PRINCIPAL INCIDENTS. 


Cn\rTETi I. .Tohn Wilhd, landlord of Tiio .Mayp »le, nnd his "•ies\«!, dis- 
<;nss the, weather; a suspicious-lookijig stranger asks questions about Tho 
Warren, and is answered by .Joe Willet; one of the gnosts sets out to 
walk to London through the storm; Joo Willet is leetnrod for his for- 
wardness by his father and his friends ; Solomon Daisy volales the story 
of the murder of Mr. Reuben Uaredale twenty-two years before. — 11. 'Plio 
suspicious-looking stranger sots out for Tioudon, and ride.s furio'islt' 
through the darkness ; he encounters Gabriel Varden on tho road ; ( lab’^V. 
goes back to Tho Maypole. — III. ,Toe Willet rebels against his faiher’s 
authority, and threatens to run away; Gabriel advises him to tliir.k 
better of it; going on to London, Gabriel is attracted by loud outcries, 
and fijids Barnaby Rndge standing over a bloody and apparently lifeless 
body. — ^lY. Mr. Varden’s home described ; Mr. Simon Tappertir, is intro- 
duced; Mr. Varden gives his daughter an account of Ins last night’s 
adventure on tho road, and also his difficulty in finding Miss Emma Kare- 
dale; Dolly’s confusion on hearing of Joo Willet; the jealousy of Mr. 
'I’appertit is aroused. — ^V. Varden goes to Mrs. Riidge’s to inquire abo'it, 
Mr. Edward Chester, the young man whom he rescued ; lie is astonished 
to find her receiving a call from the ruffian ho encjonntercd on the road. 
— ^VI. She declines to make any explanation, but begs him to keep silent ; 
Gabriel secs Mr. Edward Chester, who gives him an account of his 
adventure ; and Varden recognises in his assailant tho same man ho 
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jijinsolf met; Bamaby and his raven. — VII. Gabriels reception by Mrs. 
Vardon and Miggs on his return home. — VIII. Sim Tappertit secretly 
leaves the house, and goes to the rendezvous of the “ ’Prentice Knights,’*' 
, where he is received by Stagg; the “’Prentice Knights” admit a new 
jjicmbcr; confidence between the captain and the novice. — IX. Miss 
Miggs witnesses Sinj’s exit from the house, and receives him on his 
return. — X. Mr. John Chester visits The Maypole, and sends a note to 
Mr. Haredale, requesting him to meet him there; BarnaV)y returns with 
Mr. Haredale’s answer. — XI. Speculations of Mr. Willet’s customers in. 
regard to the meeting of Mr. Chester and Mr. Haredale; interview be- 
tween tliese gentlemen, in which iJioy discuss the attachment of Mr. 
Edward Chester and Miss Emma Haredale, and agree, though on different 
grounds, to oppose it. — XII. Surprise of John Willet at finding Mr. 
(Miostcr uninjured. — XIII. — Joe Willet sets out for London to pay his 
fiitlior’s rent ; he goes to The Warren for any message Miss Emma may 
hav(^ for Edward Chester; Joe goes to the Varclcns’, where the bouquet 
he had prepared for Polly meets an inglorious fate ; Dolly goes to a 
part y, and ,Ioe goes home disappointed. — XIV. On the road home Joe is 
joined by Mr. Ed-svard Clu'stcr; Edward calls on Miss Haredale, and is 
dismissed from the house by her uncle; finding Ins father at Tho Maypole, 
Ed-ward avoids meeting him, and returns to town. — XV. Interview be- 
tween Mr. John Chester and his son, wherein he explains the poverty of 
tlieir resources and t he neecssily for his son’s forming a wealthy marriage. 
— XV'l. Condit ion of Jjondon streets at the time of tho story; appearance 
nmong tlie outcasts of tho rullian who assault(Ml Mr. Chester; lie follow^s 
Mrs. Pudge to her home, and gains admittance. — XVII. Terror of the 
widow’ le.st he sliould bo seen l)y ber idiot son ; Parnaby tolls his motlie 
of his search for the robber, who, concealed in a closol, overhears their 
conversation; tho rullian tlireatens her wilh a sure aiul slow revenge, if 
she betrays him, and leaves her. — XI’III. After wandering thrpngh the 
streets nearly all night, he sees tlie departure of Sim Tappertit from thf? 
reudezvous of the ’Prentices, and obtains shoUer wuth Stagg. — XIX. 
Edward Chester calls at Mr. Yarden’s to request Dolly to bo tho bearer 
(i a ItMter to Miss Haredale; Mr. Vardon imqxKSt'S to take his wife and 
(laughter to The Maypole, and how Mrs. Yarden receives the proposal ; 
they arrivo at The May^xfio; Dolly goes to Tho Warren, carrying Mr. 
Edward’s letter. — XX. Leaviug JVIis.s Haredale, on lu'r return with ilie 
aiis^ver slic is met by i\[r. IFaredale, who questions her in rc'gnrd to iier 
errand, and pro})osos to her to become Miss Haredale’s com 2 )anioii ; nj- 
1 timing to Tlie Maypole, Dolly is assaulted by Hugh, and rescued by ,7(>o 
Willet. — XXI. She discovers tlie less <)f her bracxdc't and (jf Miss Uare- 
(lale's letter; Hugh (piestions her about tho man wdio assaulted lu'r, 
secretly warning lier not to betray liim; tho Yavdens returning home, 
Joe acc(unpanies thorn on tho W’ay, and they are socm joined by Hugh. 
— XXII. Hiigli rides back with Joe; Miggs repents Dolly’s advoiitums 
to Mr. Taj)j)erl if, who denonnccs Joe. — XX'Ill. Hugh W'aifs upon Mr. 
John Chester, and gives him Miss ITaredale’s letU'r to his sou, telling 
him how he obtained it; how Mr. Chester received it; and how he 
cantiemed ITugli about robbing on the lughway. — XXIV. Mr. Tai)p(‘rtit. 
calls upon Mr. Chester, and complains of tho treatment he has reeinvod 
from Ills son; recommends liim to sec Mrs. Vardcui, and prevent Dolly’s 
being a go-between for tho lovers; and warns him against tho cliaracter 
of Joe. — XXV. Mrs. Pudge and Bariiaby go to Chigwdl ; she has an intcr- 
vii'w with Mr. TTaredale, and rejects thii assistance she has received from 
liim since her husband’s supposed murder, for reasons which she declines 
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to giv’e. — XXVI. Mr. Haredfile informs Vardon of the singular conduct of 
Mrs. Bndge, and Mr. Vardon gives him an account of his adventure with 
tho ruffian, and of Mrs. Budge’s conduct towards him ; they go to Mrs. 
Budge’s house together, and find Mr. John Chester there alone, who in J 
forms them of the disappearance of the widow and her son, but cannot 
tell where they have gone. — XXVII. Mr. Chester leaves them, and calls 
upon Mrs. Vardon ; he makes insinuations against tho character of his 
son, and requests Mrs. Varden’s influence in breaking off the engagement 
between Edward and Miss TTaredale. — XXV IIT. Mr. Chester finds Hugh 
asleep on the stairway; Hugh gives him a letter from Dolly Varden to 
Miss Harcdale, which Mr. Chester receives wiih less pleasure than Hiigli 
ex])ects. — XXIX. Mr. Chester goes to Chigwcll again, and stops al. 'JMie 
Maypole; Hugh shows his activit}’^; .Toe Willct upon his “ pat role;” Mr. 
Chc'Ster eneo'.intcrs Miss Harcdalc, and endeavours to poison her mind 
against i^dward ; they are interrupted by Mr. Haredale. — XXX. Joe 
rebels against )iis father’s authority, piiiiislies Tom Cobb for interfering, 
and escapes from tho house. — XXXI. Ho meets a recj’uiting-sergeanf, ; 
Joe seeks an interview with Dolly Varden, who seems indiiloreiit to him, 
and he enlists. — XXXIT. Mr. Chester and his son have an int(*rview, in 
which Edward gives his father offence, and is dismissed from his roof 
with Jiia curse. — XXXTII. After an interval of five years, John Willet 
and his friends are sitting again in the public room of Tlui .Maypole, a 
severe storm raging without; sudden eiil ranee of Solomon Daisy in great 
fright ; he relates what iio has just heard and seen at th»* churcli. — 
XXXTV. Mr. Willet resolves to communicate to Mr. TTanulale what 
Daisy has witno'^sod, and summons Iliigli to accompany him to The 
Warren; Mr, Willet’s story has a marked effect on Mr. Haredale. — 
XXXV. Beturning homo, Mr. Willet eneoniiters Lord George Gordon and 
his attendants, who goto The May])‘)le to spend tho night ; interview be- 
tween Lex’d George Gordon mid his secretary; Jolin Grneby expresses 
his disgust at his lord’s proceinlings. — XX\ VX Lord George and his 
secretary in council consider tho accessions to their cause in men .and 
means; Gashford sowing seed. --XX\ VI 1. Jiord George Gordon’s cause 
and its progress ; Lord George ami his atlomlants jonrney to London; 
interview between Gashford and Dennis, in which Dennis shows his 
desinj for act ivo work in the No- Popery cause. — XXXVITL Hugh y)resenl.» 
hifn.?rlf, bringing one of tho handbills drojiped by Gashford, and is onrolleil 
in the Great Protestant Association ; Hugh and ])('nuis take a look at rlie- 
Houses of Parliament, and then repair to The Boot. — XXX IX. Mr. Tayiper- 
n't bestows his patronage upon Hugh, and reminds him of former times; 
Dennis gives his companion some particulars of liis trafle, without expos- 
ing himself. — XL. Hugh makes a call at Sir John Chester’s; how Sir 
John otitained his title ; Hugh informs Sir John that ho has jfiined the 
Protestant Association, and made the acquaintance of Dennis; Sir Jolin’s 
nriderhand plotting. — XLI. Mr. Varden defends himself for joining tho 
Volunteers; Dolly questions her father abmit Mr. ILarodalo’s ;ibs(*nce 
from home; Dolly’s agitation at her father’s mention of Joe WillfU. -- 
XJill. Mr. Haredale meets the locksmith, and informs him tliat lu' iieonds^ 
to pass the night in watching at Mrs. Budge’s old home ; and Mr. Yanlcu 
leaves him there. — ^XLIII. How Mr. Haredale kept his watch ; Mr. Jlare- 
d.alo encounters Sir John Chester and Ga.shford in Westminsltu* Hall ; 
Lord George Gordon joins them, and Sir John introduces Mr. Jlaredalt^ 
a Papist ; Mr. Haredale, assaulted hy the cniwd, jetaliiiles upon 
Gashford, and is rescued from the revenge of the nioh by .Tohn Grueby. 
XL IV. Gashford joins Dennis and Hugh, and incites them to punish 
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Haredale. — XliV. Mrs. and Baniabv, in the quiet vilJaffc home 

they had secured, are saluted by a blind wayfarer; he proves to he 
Stagg, and the agent of the ruffian from whom the widow had fl('d, in 
•whose name he demands twenty pounds. — XLVI. Stagg excites in 
Bamaby a desire to see the world ; the widow gives Stagg her lit lie hoard, 
and early in the morning leaves her lionic wdth Barnaby, to lose them- 
selves in the crow'ds of London. — XTiVlI. Harsh treat ment of the widow 
and her son by a **fine old country gentleman.” — XLVIII. The travellers 
arrive at Westminster Bridge just as tlio crowd of Lord Gordon’s ad- 
herent a arc passing over to the city; Barnaby is enticed to pun them 
by Lord George Viimself ; he is recognised by Hugh, and drawn into the 
ranks. — XLTX. The crowd of Lord George Gordon’s followers meet at 
the House of Commons; they are confronted by General CouAvay and 
Colonel Gordon; tlie mob are opposed by the military, and Barnaby 
strikes down a soldier with his flagstaff. — L. Gashford finds Denni.s and 
Hiigh at The Boot, and suggests to tliein greater acts of violence. — LI. 
Mr. Tapper! it returns home, boasling of the part lie has taken in the dis- 
turbance of the day, gives Mrs. Varden a “ protection” from Lord George 
flordon, and escajjes from Mr. Varden, who attempts to detain him; 
Gabriel destroys his wift‘’s collect ion -box ?ind tlie “ ])roteeti(m.”— LH. 
Lliigh and Sini Tappertit plan an expedition against Mr. Haredale’s 
house; the rioters despoil churches and dwellings, and make bonfires of 
the ])lunder. — Lill. Gasliford informs Hugh of the reward offered for 
the ringleaders of the mob; the rioters set out on t lu'ir expedition to 
C'higwell. — LIV. Mr. Willet gives t he “ evidence of his senses’* against 
the reports of the London riots; his cronies start for London to see for 
themselves; the mob visit The Maypole, des.poil the house, bind old John 
to liis chair, and hasten on to The Warren. — LV. After the departure (»f 
the mob, a man comes to tlie inn, and is questioning* Willet, when lie is 
startled by the ringing of the boll at The Warren ; the mob dqstroy Mr. 
llarcdalo’s house, and disperse. - djVl. The Maypole cu’onies, on the way 
to London, meet Mr. riarcMlalo on liorsehack, wlio takes Daisy up behind 
him, and luirrios on to Chigwell ; tliey find Mr. Willet bound as the mob 
left him; he informs 31r. llaredalc; <if the rail Ik? ha.s received from “a 
tload man;*’ Mr. Haredalo liastens on to the ruins c»f his liouse, follows 
a shadowy form up the tow<*r-stairs, ami irrapples with Budge, (he mur- 
derer of ids brother. — LVll. Barnaby, nn guard ut Tlic Boot, is \isited 
by Lord Gordon and his servant ; Grnehy excites the singer of Ijord 
George by calling Bamaby mad; a company of sohliers surround The 
Boot, and Barnaby is taken prisoner. LVIll. Barnaby notices a one- 
armed man among his guard; Barnaby is committed to Newgate. — LIX. 
Sim Tappertit, Dennis, and Hugh, having disperst'd the rioters, convey 
Emma llaredalc and l^olly Varden in a carriage to JiOndon, where they 
confine them in a miserable cottage, and warn them against any disturb- 
ance. — LX. Beturning to The Boot, Hugh and his companions find it in 
possession of the soldiers, and repair to the Fleet Market; a one-armed 
man brings the nows of the arrest of Bamaby. — LX I. Mr. Harcdale 
hastens to London with his prisoner, and applies to the lord mayor for 
his committal; meeting w'ith no success, ho obtains a warrant from Sir 
John Fielding, and sees the murderer confined in Newgate. — LXll. Stagg 
visits Budge in prison, who relates to lum the particulars of his crime; 
Stagg forms a plan for releasing him ; the father and son meet in the 
prison. — LXIII. The rioters, carrying out their designs on Newgate, 
repair to Gabriel Varden*s; he refuses to comply with tlicir demand 
that he shall pick the prison lock ; Shu Tappertit orders Miggs to be 
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released, and sends her to join Emma and Dolly.— LXIV. Vardon 
refuses the demands of the mob in front of Newj^ate, and is rescued 
from their fury by the one-armed man and anotlier, and conveyed away 
through the crowd ; the rioters bum down the jail-door, and^ gain en* 
trance to the interior. — LXV. Budge and Barnaby are released by the 
mob ; Dennis visits the criminals condemned to be hung ; Hugh ndeases 
these criminals against the remonstrances of Dennis. —LXVl. Mr. Hare- 
dale seeks his niece without avail ; fearing the release of the murderer, 
lie goes to Newgate, but is met by Mr. Langdalc, 'who conveys him, in 
an exhausted condition, to his home; progress of the riot. — LXVIT. The 
rioters, led by Hngb, attack the house of Mr. Ijangdale ; Langdale and 
Mr. Haredale, escaping by a secret passage, are met by Edwartl Chesrer 
and Joe Willet, who, disguised as rioters, have foimd this means of 
rescuing them ; Joe Willefc proves to be tlie one-armed man. — LX VI 11. 
Barnaby and his fatlicr escape to Clerkenwcdl, and find shelter in a poor 
shed; Barnaby rejoins the rioters on Holborn Hill just as Hugh is 
struck down by Edward Chester, rescues Hugh, and carries him to the 
place whore Budge is concealed. — LXTX. Barnaby goes in search of 
St.agg, with whom ho returns; Dennis joins thenn, aiul, at a signal from 
him, a body of soldiers advance, and arrest all but Stagg, who is shot in 
attempting to escape. — LXX. Dennis goes to the house where Emma 
and Dolly are imprisoned; Miggs informs him that Miss Haredale is to 
he rc'inoved the next night; and ho imparts his scheme for disposing of 
Dolly.- LXXl. Gasliford atteni])tH to induce Emma to trust in him, and 
go with him, -when Mr. Haredale and his friends enter, rescue the 
captives, and all repair to The Black Lion. — LXXTl. Mr. Willet makes 
up his mind tlmt Joe’s arm has “been took off;” interview between 
Dolly and Joe.— LXXITT. Dispersion of the rioters; interview between 
Barnaby and liis mother in Ijis dungeon; Mrs. Budge makes a vain 
artcinpt to move her husband to repentance. — LXXIV. Dennis’s terror 
of Hugh on being confined in the same C(*ll with him; Ungh tells Dennis 
of his mother’s fate. — LX XV. Gabriel Vardon calls upon Sir John 
(bicstcr, informs liini that be ludicves Hugh to bo liis son, and bogs Sir 
John to sec him, and attempt to rouse in him a sense of liis guilt; Sir 
John’s callousness. — LXXVf. The execution of Budge; agony of Denuis 
at liis approaching fate. — LXXVIT. Hugh and Dennis are led out to 
execution, anil Hugh pleads for Barnaby. — -LXX VI I L. Dolly seeks out 
.Joe Willet, and declares her atfection for him. — LXXTX. ^Ir. Haredale 
and Edward Chester meet at Mr. Varden’s house ; Mr. Haredale now 
approves of Edward’s attachment to his niece, and blesses tlioir union ; 
tlabriel is brought home in triumph by the crowd, accompanied by 
Harnaby, for whom he has obtained a pardon. XX -X. llajipiness of 
the locksmith and his family; Miggs receives her discharge from Mrs. 
Varden; Mr. Haredale visits the rnins of The Warren, where he en- 
counters Sir John Chester, xvitli whom he has an altercation, ending in 
a duel, in which Sir John is killed. — liXXXl. Svibseitueut career of the 
principal characters. 



A CHRISTMAS CAROL 

rx rRosF, ; 

BEINd A GnOST-STOllY OF CURISTMAS. 


This work wns “prir^od and pnblisliod for ilio antlior by Messrs. 
Bracibnry and Evnns, in Deconiber, 1813, in one volume, 12rno, with 
four coloured etchings on steel by John Leech.” In the Preface to the 
edition of the Chi istrnas books j)nblished in 1 S.aO, Mr. Dickens said of 
this, as well as of Ihe others, pnrpose was, in a wdiimsical kind of 
masque, which fho good hinnonr of the season juslified, to awaken some 
loving and forbearing thoughts, never out of season in a Christian land.” 


CHARACTEES INTRODUCED. 


JU^UjfjE. A comely matron, whom the Oliost of Christmas 
Tiist shows to tScroogo, and in wliom he recognises an uM 
sweetheart. (Slave ii.) 

CAROLINE. AVife of one of Scrooge’s debtors, shown to him 
in a dream hy the Ghost of Christmas Yet To Conic. (Stave 
iv.) 

CRATCIIIT, BOB. Clerk to Scrooge. He works in a dismal 
little coll — a sort of tank loading out of Scrooge’s counting- 
room. (Stave i., hi., iv., v.) iSee Scrooge. 

CRATCHIT, MRS. His wife. (Slave iii., iv.) 

CRATCHIT, BELINDA. Their second daughter. (Stavo 
iii., iv.) 
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CllAl'CHlTy MARTHA, Tlieir eldest daughter. (Stave iii., 
iv.) 

CRATCHITy MASTER FETER. One of their sons. (Stave*' 
iii., iv.) 

CRATGUITy TIMy called ‘^Tixy Tim." Their youngest son, a 
cripple. (Stave iii.) See Scrooge. 

DILBERy MRS. A laundress whom the Ghost of Christmas 
Yet To Come shows to Scrooge. (Stave iv.) 

FAN, A little girl, Scrooge’s sister (afterwards the mother of 
Fred, his nephew) whom the Ghost of Christmas Past shows 
to Scrooge in a dream. (Stave ii.) 

FEZZIWlGy MR. A kind-hearted, jolly old merchant, to 
whom Scrooge was a ’prentice when a young man, and whom 
tlie Ghost of Christmas Past brings before him in a vision 
when he has become an old man and a miser. (Stave ii.) 

FEZZIWlGy MRS. His wife, ‘‘worthy to be his partner in 
every sense of the term." At the ball whicli her husband 
gave to his workpeople on Christmas Eve, and wliich the 
Ghost of Christmas Past shows to old Scrooge, “in came 
Mrs. Fezziw’ig, one vast, substantial smile." (Stave ii.) 

FEZZIWlGy THE THREE MISSES. Their daughters, 
beaming and lovable, with six young followers, whose hearts 
they break, (Stave ii.) 

FRED. Scrooge’s nephew. (Stave i., iii., v.) 

GHOST OF CHRISTMAS PAST. A phantom that shows 
Scrooge “ shadows of things tliat iiave been " in his past life. 
(Stave ii.) 

GHOST OF CHRISTMAS PRESENT. A jolly spirit, 
glorious to see, of a kind, generous, hearty nature, who in- 
visibly conducts old Scrooge through various scenes on Christ- 
mas Eve. (Stave iii.) 

Much they saw, aud far they went, and many homes they visited, 
hut always with a happy end. The Spirit stood beside sick beds, and 
they were cheerful ; on foreign lands, and they were close at home ; by 
struggling men, and they were patient in their greater hope ; by poverty, 
and it was rich. In ahiishoasc, hospital, and jail, in misery’s every 
refuge, whore vain man in his little brief authority had not made fast 
the door, and barred the Spirit out, he left his blessing, and taught 
Scrooge his precepts. 

GHOST OF CHRISTMAS YET TO COME. An apparition 
which shows Scrooge “shadows of things that have not hap- 
pened," but which may happen in the time before him. 
(Stave iv.) 
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JOE. A marine-store dealer, and a receiver of stolen goods, 
shown to old Scrooge by the Ghost of Christmas Yet To 
' Come. (Stave iv.) 

MARLEY, THE GHOST OF JACOB. A spectre that visits 
Scrooge on (Christinas Eve, and was in life his partner in 
business. (Stave i.) See Scrooge. 

SCROOGE, EDENEZEU. The hero of the “Carol;” sur- 
viving partner of the hrin of Scrooge and Marley. 

Oil ! but be was a tight-fisted liaiid at the grindstone, Scrooge ! — a 
squeezing, wrenching, grasping, scraping, clutching, covetous old sinner! 
TIard and sharp as flint, from w'hich no steel had ever struck out 
generous fire ; secret, and self-contained, and solitary as an oyster. The 
cold within him froze his old features, nipped his pointed nose, shrivelled 
his cheek, stiffened his gait, made his oyes red, his thin lips blue, and 
spoke out shrewdly in liis grating voice. A frosty rime was on his 
head and on his eyebrows and his wiry chin. ITe carried his own low 
temperature always about with him ; ho iced his office in the dog- 
days, and didn’t thaw it one degree at Christmas. 

One Christmas Eve, after having declined in a very surly 
manner to accept an invitation to dinner the next day from 
his nephew Fred, and having reluctantly given his clerk, i3ob 
Cratchit, permission to be absent the whole day, Scrooge goes 
home to his lodgings, where, brooding oviir a low tiri‘, he is 
visited by the ghost of old ^NLirley, who has been dead seven 
years. 

Scrooge fell upon his knees and c!a<5ped his hands before his fncc. 

“Mercy!” he said. “Dreadful apparition, why do you trouble 
me ? ” 

“ Mau of the worldly mind I ” replied the ghost, “ do you believe 
in me, or not ? ” 

“I do,” said Scrooge. “I must. But why do spirits walk the 
earth, and why do they come to me ? ” 

“It is required of every man,” the ghost returned, “that the spirit 
within him shouhl walk abroad among his fellow-men and travel far 
and wide ; and, if ihat spirit goes not forth in life, it is condemned In 
do so after death. It is doomed to wander through the world — oJi, woo 
is me ! — and witness what it cannot share, but might have shared on 
earth, and turned to happiness.” 

Again the si)ectrc raised a cry, and shook its chain, and wrung its 
shadowy hands. 

“ You are fettered,” said Scrooge, trembling. “ Tell me why.” 

“ I wear the chain I forged in life,” replied the ghost. “ I made it 
link by link, and yard by yard ; I girded it on of my ow^n free will, and 
of my own'll free will I wore it. Is its pattern strange to f” 

Scrooge trembled more and more. 

****♦♦# 

“ Hear me ! ” cried the ghost. “ My time is nearly gone. ... ^ 
am here to-night to w^arn you that you have yet a chance and hope of 
escaping my fate — a chance and hope of my procuring, Ebenezer.” 
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“Tou were always a good friend to me,*’ said Scrooge. “ Tliank’e©.** 

“ You will be haunted,” resumed the ghost, “ by throe spirits. , , . 
Expect the first to-morrow, when the bell tolls one.” 

Couldn’t I take ’em all at once, and have it over, Jacob ? ” hinted* 
Scrooge. 

“ Kxpecfc the secoi\d on the next night at the same hour ; the third 
upon the next night when the last stroke of twelve has ceased to vibrate. 
Look to see me no more; and look that, for your own sake, you remember 
what has passed between us.’* . . . 

Scrooge became sensible of confused noises in the air, incoherent 
sounds of lamentation and regret, wailings inexpressibly sorrowful and 
self-accusatcry. The spectre, after listening a moment, joined in the 
mournful dirge, and floated out upon the bleak, dark night. 

Being much in need of repose, whether from the emotion 
he had undergone, or the fatigues of tlie day, or his glimpse of 
the invisible world, or the lateness of the hour, or from all 
combined, Scrooge goes straight to bed, withf)ut undressing, and 
falls asleep upon the instant. When he wakes, it is nearly one. 
The hour soon strikes ; and, as the notes die away, the curtains 
of the bed are drawn aside, and a eliild stands before him. It 
is the Ghost of Cliristmas Past. The s[)irit bids him follow, 
and takes him to scenes long past. His childhood comes back 
to him. llis sister Pan is before him. His old master Fezziwig 
reappears, and Dick Wilkins, the companion of his boyish 
days. It is Christmas time ; and he and Dick and many are 
made happy by their master’s liberality. The scene changes, 
and Scrooge sees himsedf in tin? prime of life. “ Ills face had 
not the liarsh and rigid lines of later years, but it had begun 
to wear the signs of avarice;” and a young girl stands beside 
him, and tells him that another idol, a golden one, has displaced 
her, and that she releases him. “ May you be happy in the 
life you have chosen 1 ” she says sorrowfully, and disap])ears. 

Spirit!” says Scrooge, “show me no more; conduct me 
liome.” But the ghost points again, and the wretched man sees 
a happy homo — ^Imsbaiid and wife, and many children ; and the 
matron is she whom he might have called his own. The si)irit 
vanishes, and Scrooge, exhausted and drowsy, throws himself 
upon the bed, and sinks into a heavy sleep. He awakes as the 
hell is upon the stroke of one ; and the Ghost of Christmas 
Present is before him. Again he goes forth. 

And perhaps it was the pleasure the good Spirit had in showing off 
this power of his, or else it was his own kind, generous, hearty nature, 
and his sympathy with all poor men, that led him straight to Scrooge’s 
clerk’s; for there he wont and took Scrooge with him, holding to his 
robe ; and on the threshold of the door the Spirit smiled, and stopped to 
bless Bob Cratchit’s dwelling with the sprinklings of his torch. Ihink 
of that 1 Bob had but liftecu “ Bob ” a week himself ; he pocketed on 
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Saturdays but fifteen copies of his Christian name ; and yet the Ghost 
of Christmas Present blessed his four-roomed house. 

Then up rose Mrs. Cratchit, CratchiPs wife, dressed out but poorly in a 
twice-turned gown, but brave in ribbons, which are cheap, and make a goo« lly 
show for sixpence; and she laid the cloth, assisted by Belinda Cratchif, 
second of her daughters, also brave in ribbons; while Master Peter Cratchit 
plunged a fork into the saucepan of potatoes, and, getting the corners of 
his monstrous shirt-collar (Hob’s private property, conferred upon his 
son and heir in honour of the day) into his mouth, rejoiced to find him- 
self so gallantly attired, .and yearned to show his linen in the fashionable 
parks. And now two smaller Cratchits, boy anil girl, came tearing in, 
screaming that outside the baker’s they had smelt the goose, and known 
it for their own; and, basking in luxurious thoughts of s.age and onion, 
these jmung Cratchits danced about the table, and exalted .Master Peter 
Cratchit to the skies; Avhilo he (not proud, although his colhus near 
choked him) blew the fire until the slow potatoes, bubbling up, knocked 
loudly at tho saucepan-lid to be let out and peeled. 

“ What has ever got your precious father, then ?” said Mrs. Cratchit. 

And your brotlier Tiny Tim ? And Martha warn’t as late last ChrisL- 
mas JJay by half an hour.” 

“ Here’s Martha, mother !” said a girl, appearing as she spoke. 

“ Here’s Martha, mother ! ” cried the two young Cratchits. “ Hurrah ! 
There’s such a goose, Martha ! ” 

“Why, bless your heart alive, my dear, how lato you are!” said 
Mrs. Cratchit, kissing her a dozen tinies, and taking off her shawl and 
bonnet for her with officious zeal. 

“ We’d a great deal of work to finish up last night,” replied the girl, 
** and had to clear away this morning, mother.” 

“ Well, never mind, so long as you are come,” said Mrs. Cratchit. 
“ Sit ye down before the fire, my dear, and have a warm ; Lord bless 
ye !” 

“No, no! There’s father coming,” cried tho tw'o young Cratchits, 
who wore every where at once. “ Hide, Martha, hide ! ” 

So Martha hid hersidf, and iu came little Hob, the father, witJi at 
least three feet of comforter, exclusive of fringe, hanging down before 
him, and his threadbare clothes darned np and brushed to look seasonable, 
and Tiny Tim iii)on his shoulder. Alas for M’iny Tim! ho bore a little 
crutch, and had his limbs supported by an iron frame. 

“ Why, w'liere’s our Martha r” cried Bob Cratchit, looking round. 

“Not coming,” said IVIrs. Cratchit. 

“Not comirig ! ” said Hob, wdth a sudden declension in Ids high 
ei^irits ; for he had been Tim’s blood liorsc all the w'ay from church, and 
had come homo rampant. “Not coming upon Christjuas Day ! ” 

Martha didn’t like to see him disap])oiiited, if it wmro only in joke, 
fio she came out prematurely from behind the closet-door, and ran into 
his arms; while the two young Crateljits hustled ’J’iny Tim, and 
him off to the wash-house, that ho might hear tho pudding singing in 
tho coppijr. 

“And how did little Tim behave ?” asked Mrs. Cratchit, when she 
hail rallied Bob on his credulity, and Bob had liuggcd his daughter to 
his heart’s content. 

“As good as gold,” said Bob, “and better. Somehow he gets 
thoughtful, sitting by himself so much, .and thinks the strangest things 
you ever heard. He told me, comijig liomc, tljat ho hoi)eil tJie pei)j)le 
saw him in the church, because he was a cripple, and it might be plea- 
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iaut for thorn to remember upon Christmas Day who made lame beggars 
walk, and blind men see.” 

Bob*s voice was tremulous when ho told them this, and trembled 
more when ho said that Tiny Tim was growing strong and hearty. ^ 

llis active little crutch was heard upon the floor j and back came 
Tiny Tim before another word was spoken, escorted by his brothor and 
sister, to his stool beside the fire. And while Bob, turning up his cuffs 
— as if, poor fellow I they were capable of being made more sliabby — 
compounded sonio hot raixtiiro in a jug with gin and lemons, and stirred 
it round and round, and put it on the hob to simmer, Master Betcr and 
the two ubi(piitous young Cratchils went to fetch the goose, with which 
they soon returned in high procession. 

Such a bustle ensued that you might have thought a goose the rarest 
of all birds — a feathered phenomenon, to wliich a black swan was a 
inattcr of course; and, in truth, it was somelhing very like it in that 
house. Mrs. Cratchit made tho gravy (ready befoiH'band in a little 
saucepan) hissing hot j Master Peter mashed the potatoes with iiicredible 
vigour; Miss Belinda sweetened U]) tho applo-sauco; Martha dusted the 
)iot plates; Bob look Tiny Tim beside him in a tiny corner at the table ; 
the two young Cratcluts set chairs for everybody, not forget ting them- 
selv’^es, and, inountitig guard upon their posts, craiuniod spoons into their 
mouths, lest they should shriek for gooso bt^foro their turn came to be 
helped. At last the dishes were set on, and grace was said. It waa 
snecooded by a breathless pause, as Mrs. Cmtcliit, lor)king slowly all 
along the carving-knife, prepared to plunge it in the breast ; but when 
she did, and when tho long-expected gush of stuffing issued forth, one 
murmur of delight arose all round the board ; and even Tiny Tim, 
excited by the two young Cratchils, beat on tho table with the handle of 
his knife, and feebly cried ** Hurrah ! 

At last the dinner was all done, the cloth was cleared, the hearth 
swept, and tho lire made up. The compound in tho jug being tasted 
and considered perfect, apples and oranges were put upon the table, and 
a shovelful of chestnuts ou the firt*. Then all tho Cratchit family drew 
round tho hearth in what Bob Cratchit called a circle, meaning half-a- 
one ; and at Bob Cratebit’s elbow stood the family dis^flay of glass, two 
tumblers and a custard cup without a handle. 

These held the hot stuff from tho jug, however, as well as golden 
goblets would have done ; and Bob served it out with beaming looks, 
•vhile tho cliostnuts on the fire sputtered and crackled noisily. Then 
Bob proposed : 

“ A merry Christmas to us all, my dears! God bless us ! ” “Whicb 
all ilie family re-eeboed. 

God bless us every one ! ” said Tiny Tim, the last of all. 

Uob then proposes tlie health of Mr. Scrooge ; and althougli 
his wife does not relish the toast, yet, at the solicitation of her 
husband, she consents to drink it for her hushand^s sake and 
tho day’s. 

Again tho scene changes, and Scrooge finds himself in the 
bright gleaming house of his nephew, where a merry company 
are enjoying themselves, and are laughing at his surly refusal to 
join in their Christmas festivities. 
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The third and last Spirit comes at the same hour, and intro- 
duces itself as the Ghost of Christmas Yet To Come. It sliows 

, Scrooge a room in Avhich a dead man is lying. The Spirit 
points to the head, covered by the thin sheet j but Scrooge 
has no power to j)ull it aside, and view the features. As they 
leave the room, however, he beseeches the Spirit to tell him 
what man it is who lies there so friendless and uncared for. 
The ghost does not answer, Init conveys him to a church- 
yard, neglected, ovia-grown with Aveeds, choked up Avith too 
much burying, fat Avitli repleted a])])etite. A Avorthy place !” 
The Spirit stands among the graves, and points doAvn to one ; 
and Scrooge beholds upon the stone of the neglected grave his 
own name — “ Ebeiiezer Scrooge.” 

“ Am r that man wlio lay upon the bed ? ** ho cried upon his knees. 

The linpfor pointed from the grave to him and back again. 

“ No, Spirit ! Oh, no, no ! ” 

TJie finger alill was tliere. 

Sc.rooge asks if there is no hope ; if these sights are tha 
shadows of Avhat 7)nisf: or Avhat mat/ come to him 1 The kiml 
hand trembles ; and Seroog(i sees room for hope. 

“ I will honour Christirins in my heart and try to keep it all the year. 
I will live in the I’nst, llu' Presmit, and the Fuhire?. Spirits ol* all 

three sluill strive witliin »no. I will not. shut out 1 he lessons ihisy lei cJi. 
Oh, tell me t may sponge away the writing on tin's stone ! ” . . . 

Holding np his hands in a last prayer to have liis fate reversed, he 
saw an all erai inn in the riiaiifoiii’s hnod and dross. It shrunk, col- 
lapsed, and dwindled down into a bod-post. 

Yes! and tlio bed-p<\v<t was his own; the bed was Ids own; tho 
room was his own — best and happiest of all, tlio time before him Avas 
bis own to make amends in. 

And he does make amends most <a7nply. 'IIhj l(?sson of his 
dream is not forgotten, lie instantly sends a prize turk(‘.y to 
the Cratchits, twice the size of Tiny Tim, and gives lialf-a-crown 
to the b«)y who goe,s and buys it for him. lie suiprises his 
iiej)hew by dining with liim, and the Jiext day raises llobCrat- 
chit’s salary. In short, “he became as go(;d a friend, as good 
a master, and as good a man, as Uni good old city knew, or any 
other goixl (dd city, town, or borough in the good old world.” 

TINY TIM, See Cratcdit, Tim. 

TOPPER, MR, One of the, guests at Erodes Christmas dinner- 
party ; a baclndor, w'hu thinks hiiuscdf a Avretclied outcast 
because he has no Avile, and conscMpicmtly keeps his eye upon 
one of Scrooge.’s niece’s sisters. (8tave iii.) 

WILKINS, DICK, A folio w-'prentice of Scrooge’s. (Stave ii.) 



THE LIFE AED ADVENTITBES 

OF 

MAETW CHUZZLEWIT. 


Tins novel was bcpraTi after Mr, Dickens’s ref urn from his first visit to 
Ariirrica in 181-1— 1-2, and was issued iii tweniy mom hlv shillin^^ parts, 
tlie first ])art iiinkin!- its npi)car:m.‘e in Jamiary, The work was 

and pul)iisli<>d in <»i;o v<iinni(‘in ISM. " It was illustraLcMl with 
Iwcniy ctchinj^s on steel l)y “Phiz ’ (lial)U>i K. iiianvno), and was 
dedicated to Miss Biirdcl.t -Oontfs. 

“ My mail! objoci in this story,” stiys LIkj anilior in liis preface, “was 
to exliibit in a variely <d asp(H*fS tlui (‘oiinooiiest of all tlio vices; to 
show liovv selfishness pro])a;^a!es ii^ell’, atid : o wiiat a grim ghint il may 
grow from small hegiuiiin.u-s.” 

Of the American poriion of the hook Mr. Dickens says in his pr(?fac 0 , 
ihat it “ is in no other rosp«'ct a- (“iricaf iiro than as it is an exhibition, 
for the most p:irl,<jf I he linlierou'; side of the .\ineri'’aii character — of 
thii!, side wliicli is, from iis very mituro, the most obtrusive, and the 
likely to hi? seen by such iravifilera as young Martin and Mark 
'1 M>ley. As I have never, in writing fiction, had any disposition to 
^■'"I'lcn wliafc is ridicidons or wroim- at home, 1 Jtope (and believe) that 
i ' ij good-hmnour(!d people, of the United States are not generally dis- 
i'.ised to (jnarrel with me for carrying the same usage abroad.” Our 
author’s American readers did, however, quarrel with him very generally 
and vciy seriously, as they had ])reviously done for liis strictures on 
their social usages and political institutions in his “ American XoiiiS.” 
iiUl , as ^Kmerson says (in 3ns ess;iy on “ Jiehavionr,” in “Tlie Conduct 
of Life”), “the lesson w'as not (,iiile lost: it held bad manners up, so 
lat the churls could see the deformity.” On Ids second visit to tlio 
Stales, M.r. Dickons fi-Jinkly and gracefully, and “ as an act of 
pain justice and honour,” bore teslimony (in liis farewell speech at 
(!W York, April 18, 18<18) to the aslonishing progress which had taken 
P aco in tho country during tlio quarter of a century that had elapsed 
^^st visit. It is “ a duty,” ho said, “ with which I henceforth 
large myself, not only here, but on every suitable occasion whatsoever 

Q 2 
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and wheresoever, to express my high and grateful sense of my second 
recej[)tioti in America, and to bear my honest testimony to the national 
f generosity and magnanimity; also to declare how astounded I have 
been by tlie amazing changes that I have scon around me on every 
side — changes moral, chaiigi^s pliysical, changes in tlie amount of land 
subdued and peopled, changes in the rise of vast now cities, changes in 
the growth of older cities almr^st out of recognition, changes in the 
graces and amenities of life, changes in the press, without whoso ad- 
vancement uo advancemeut can he made anywhere. Nor am I, helievc 
me, so arntgaiit as to suppose, that, in tivc-aud- twenty years, there have 
been no changes in mo, and that 1 had nothifig to learn, and no extreme 
impressions to correct when 1 was here first.” 


CHARACTERS INTRODUCED. 


BAILEY, JlJNJOn. '.riio « boots’^ at l\ri‘s. Todgors’s “Com 
iruMcinl P»i)ai‘(ling-]i(iTiso a Riiiall boy with a large ml head, 
and no nose to s])eak of. lb*, afterwards becomes ‘M.iger ’’ to 
Tigg Aroiitagiio, and linally engages witli Mr. Swecdlepi[)e ii; 
tb(3 barber business. (Cb, viii., x., xi., xxvi.~xxix., xxxviii.. 
xli., xlii., xli\'., lii.) 

BEVAN, MU. A sensible, warin-lieart(Ml Arassacliusetts man. 
wlioni Martin (Iiiizzlewit meeds at- bis botirding-bonso in Ntnv 
York, and who afterwards advances liim money to enable liini 
to r(‘turn to England. (Ch. xvi., xvii., xxi., xxxiii., xxxiv., 
xliii.) 

Bin, JULlUn WAmiNGTON MKUUYWEATJI Eli. An 

Ana^rica]! gentleman in the lumber line ; one of a coiumittet 
that waits upon the Honourable El ijali Pogram. (Cli. xxxiA^) 

BRICK, JEFFEUnON. TIhj Avar corr(.‘Sj)ondent of The New 
York llowd// Journal, ((’h. xvi.) 11c is introduced !)>' 
Colonel J)iv(n-, the ediU»r of the newspaper, to Afartin Chuzzle- 
wit, Avlio had at lirst supposed him to bo the colonel’s son. 

** ]My war corrcspoudout, sir. Mr. .Tefferson Rrick ! ” 

Marl in could uot help starting at this unexpected aunouuccnucnt. 
and the consciousness of the irretrievable mistake lie had nearly 
made. 

Mr. Bric*k seemed pleased Avith the sensation he produced upon 
fhe straTiger, and shook Jiaiids will) Jiirn, with an air of iiatronage 
designed to reassure Jiiiu, and to let him know that tJicre was no 
occasion to be frightened, for he (IJrick) wouldn’t hurt him. 
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“You have heard of Jefferson Bi-ick I see, air,” qnnth the c(JoneI, 
with a smile. “Eiifjlaiul has heard of JelTeraoii Brick. Europe has 
heard of Jefferson Jirick. Let me see. When did you leave Eui^laud 
sir?” • 

“Five weeks afco,” said Martin. 

“Five weeks a^o,” repesitod the colonel, thonprhtfnlly ; as ho took 
his seat- upon tlio talDle, and swunj^ his lej^^s. “Now let me ask vou, 
sir, which of ]VIr. Brick’s articles had become at that time the most 
obiKJxious to the British ParJiamcat and tJie Court of Saint James’s ?” 

“ Upon my word,” said iMarlin, “ I ” 

“I liavo reason to know, sir,” inlerriiptcd the colonel, “ Hint <ho 
aristocratic circles of your country cpiail before ilio name of Jefferson 
Brick. I should like to bo informed, sir, from your lips, whicli of his 
sentiniorils lias struck the deadliest blow ” 

“At tlio liuadrcd heads of the Hydra «)f Corruption now grovelling 
in the dost beneath the lanco of Beason, and sjioiiting up to the 
universal arch above us its sanguinary gore,” said Mr. Brick, putting 
on a little blue clotli cap with a glazed front, and quoting his last 
article. 

“ The libation of freedom, Brick,” binic'd the colonel. 

“ Ahist sometimes be quaffed in blood, colonel,” cried Brick. And 
when be said “blood,” be gave the grc?at pair of sciissors a sharp 
snap, as if tkeij said blood too, and wt're ipiiie of his opinion. 

This done, they belli looked at Mnrtin, pausing for u reply. 

“ Upon my life,” said Martin, who had by this lime (piito recovered 
his usual coolness, “1 can’t give you any satisfactory information 
about it ; for the trnlh is tliat I ” 

“Stop!” cried the cohmid, glancing sternly at his war corres- 
])OTulent, and giving Ins head one shake uftm* every smitonce. “That 
yon never heard of Jefferson Brick, sir. 'I’Jiat you never read Jeffiu’sou 
Brick, sir. That you never saw The llow<bj .hnirnaly sir. That you 
never kucw, sir, of its mighty influcnco upon the cabinets of Eu — rope. 
Yes ? ” 

“G’hat’s what I was about to observe, certainly,” said Marlin. 

“Keep cool, Jefferson,” said the colonel gravely. “Don’t bust! 
oh yon Europeans ! Arlor that, let’s have a glass of wine ! ” 

lUlTOK^ Mils. JEFFEllf^ON. Ills wife, ami ilio mother of 
“ two young Bricks.’' is taken by ]\Iartiii Cliiiz/lowit bn* 

a ‘‘ little girl ; ” but lie is put right l)y Coloin'l 1 livtT, who 
informs liiiii that slio is a “jiiatruii.” (Ch. xvi., xvii.) 
^^ITFFUM, MR. OSCAR. A member of a committee that 
waits upon the llonourablo Elijah Pogram for the purpose of 
recpiosiiiig tlie honour of his company “ at a little lo-Yeo” in 
the ladies’ ordinary at the ^National Hotel. (Ch. xxxiv.) 
bull AMY. A porter in tlie service of the Anglo-Bengalee 
Disinterested Loan and Life Insurance Company. (Ch. xxvii., 
11 ) 

When he sat upon a seat erected for him in a corner of the office, 
with his glazed hat lianging on a peg over his head, it was impossible 
to doubt the respectability of the concern. It went on doubling itself 
with every square inch of his red waistcoat until, like the problem of 
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tlie nails in tlio }iors('*s slioos, tlio total becamn onorm^i^s. Pcoplo b[i 
boon known in njtply to ('ITcct an insuranco on thoir lives for 
thousand jxuinds, and lof>kin.i]c at. Inin, to bug-, bofnro the form of pro- 
• posal was tilled ii]), that it might, bo made two. And yet ho was not a 
giant. Ttis coat was rat Ium- small than otlu'rwisn. The whole cliaiin 
w'as in In's waistcoat. Iti'Sjx'clahility, compotenco, ])roperty in Rongiil 
or anywhert' (msc, l■C’Spon^ihilil y to any ainonnt. on thi‘ part of tie 
company that employed liijii, were all expressed in that one garment. 

CHOKE, C hL\ Kh*A Ij (0’nU:<. An Ainorican Tniliiiti gonomL 
wliose a(M(ii;iintance Marlin ( ''■linzzJc*\vit, niakcs in a rnilw.ty 
car. He is ti njcmlKT of tlio Kdcji Land Lorporalion, bolongs 
to tlio AVaierlonsf. Associttlion of United Syinjiailiistii's, and, 
taken all in ;dl, is ‘-one of tlni most rtMiiarkaldo men in the 
country.” ((’li. xxk) 

CllOLLOP, MAJOIl IfAXNinAK A man wlio calls upon 
Alartin (dmzzl<‘\vit at Ldeii. ((Jh. xxxiii., xxxiv.) 

lie w.a.s usually described by his friends, in the South and We.'-f, 
as “a splendid .sainph' of nurna-tive raw material, sir,” and nras nmcli 
esteemed for his tievotitm to rational liilvn-ty ; for the bettor propajrs,- 
tion whcrc(d* he usnallv carried a brace of revolving pistols in bis c. at 
pocket, with st'ven barn'ls a-picc<‘. iJo also carried, amongst other 
trinkets, a swoi’d-st iek, nhicli he called Ids “Tickler;” and a great, 
knife, which (for lie was a niaii of a ])Ieasant, turn of hiiinoiir) lio 
called “ Jtippci-,” ill allusion to its nsefnlnoss as a means of ventifa’ing 
the stomacli of any advei-.sary in a (dcso contc'st. Jlo had used theso 
wi'apnria with distinguishefl elVecL in several instances, all didy 
chv()ni(;led in the newsprepers ; and was greatly beloved for the gallant 
Tuanner in which ho had “ jobb(‘d out” the eye of one gentleman as 
ho w^as ill the act of knocking at. his own sln*et door. 

. . . PrcfeiTiijg, with a view to tin* grat iiicaf imi of his tickling 

and ripping fancies, to dwell upon the oulskirls of .‘-ocuoiy, and in tlio 
more ri'mote tfnvns and citic'S, lie w;is in the habit of emigrating fnan 
place to place, and establishing in each some busim .-.s- usually a 
newspaper- whicli he presently sold: for the nitisl part closing 1 ho 
bargain by challenging, stabbing, I'ist oiling, or gouging the new editor, 
before lie had (pdie taken pos.ses.'.ion « f the ])roperty. 

IFi; had conn- to Eden on a speculation of this kind, but had 
almmhmed it, and was about to lc:ive. Ito always in'.rodueed bin’st'lf 
to strangers as a wor^hipptu* of Frceihun ; was tlin coi s'stent advecaie 
of Lynch law, and slavi’ry ; and invariably rc’commcndod, both in 
print; and sjicccii, the “tarring and feat liering ” of any unpopular 
person who dilTered from himself, lie called this “])laiitirig llio 
standard of civilisation in the wilder gardens of My country.” 

'JTic Honourable Elijali Pogram thus culogis(*s liiiu to 
Martin : 

“Our fenow-countr3’Tnan is a model of a man, quite fresh from 
Natures mould ! . . . Ifoisa true-horn child of tin's free heinisphero ! 
Verdant as t ho mountains of our country'; bright and flowing as our 
mineral Licks; unspiled by' w’ithering conventionalities as air our 
broad and boundless Dercarers ! Rough he may be. So air our Barrs. 
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Wild lie may he. So air our Biiffalcrs. But ho if? a child of Natnr’, 
and a child of Freedom j and his boastful answer to the Despot and 
the Tyrant is, that his brij^lit homo is in the Settiu’ Sun.” 

• 

enUFFEY, MR. Clork to Anthony Clmzzlcwit; a little, 
l)le.ar-eyc(i, wcazon-faced old man, looking as if he had 
put away and forgotten lialf a century before, and had just 
been found in a lumlxir closet. lie hardly umhu-stands any- 
one except Ills master, but always understands liim, and wakes 
up quite wonderfully Avlieii Mr. (dinz/h^wit sjieaks to him. 
(Cb. xi., xviii., xix., xxv., xxvi., xlvi., xlviii., xlix., li., liv.) 

CIIUZZLEWIT, ANTHONY. Father of Jonas, and hrother 
of Martin Cliuzzlewit tlui cld(‘r ; an old man with a face avou- 
(ierfully sliarpcnod by the wariness and cunning of his life. 
(Ch. iv., viii., xii., xviii., xix.) 

CNUZZLEWIT, GEORGE. A gay bachelor, avIio claims to 
be young, but has been younger, lie is inclined to corpulency, 
overfeeds himself, and lias such an obvious disposition to 
pimples, that th('. bright s])ots on his cravat, and the rich 
pattern on his waistcoat, and e.ven Ins glithuang trinkets, 
soern to have brokem out upon liim, and not to have come into 
existence comfortably. (Cb. iv., liv.) 

CIIUZZLEWIT, JONAH. S<m of Anlliony, and nephew of old 
.Martin Chuzzlcwit ; a sly, cunning, ignorant young man, who 
is ill pecuniary matters a miser, and in instinct and disposiliou 
a brute, llis rule for bargains is, ‘‘Do other men; for they 
would do you.” “d'hat’s tlie true business proee])t,” be says. 
“ All others ai’C counterfeit.” Tired of llie jfrolonged life ^-f 
his father, and eag<M’ to come into ])osscssion of his pro])(*rfy, 
he attempts to ])oisoii him, and Ixdit'ves that he has sueeeeflcd, 
as the old man dies shortly afterwards. The truth is, bow(‘vi r, 
that his attempt has been disenvered by bis intended victim 
and aji ohl clerk named Chnlley, avIio juivately remov(‘ the 
poison. r>ut the thought of his son's ingratitude and un- 
natural wickedness breaks old Anthony's heart ; and in a few 
days he di(\s, haAdng lirst made Chulley promise not to reveal 
the dreadful scen*t. Jonas now marries IMcrc.y, the. young r 
daughter (»f Mr. IVcksniir, and treats lu'r very cruidly. 
lieviiig that he has murdered his father, and that llio secivt 
has in some way l)eeome known to IMonlagne I'igg, a swindlii.g 
director of the, Aiiglo-lleiigalce Disinteivstcjd l.uau and Lite 
Insurance Company, Jonas is forced, as a condition of his 
secrecy, not only to come into the company himself, but to 
pay large sums to Tigg as liush-money. At last, goaded to 
desperation, he follows Tigg into the couiitiy, where he waylays 
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and ninrdors liini. Tlio deed, tliongh very cunningly d(3 vised 
and executed, is soon traced to him, and ho is arrested, hut 

f poisons liimself on his way to prison. (Ch. iv., viii., xi., 
xviii -XX., xxiv., xxvi.-xxviii., xxxviii., xl.-xlii., xliv., xlvi.- 
xlviii., li.) 

CTTUZZLEWIT, MARTIN, SENIOR, A very rich an.l 
eccentric old gentleman ; brother of Anthony, and grand- 
father of young iVTartin. Ife is nearly driveji mad by tlie 
fawning servility and hollow professions of his covetous 
relatives, and even <\u;irrels witb and disinherits his grand- 
son, the only one among them all for whom he has ever cared, 
deceiving a visit from his cousin, ^Lr. PecksnilF, under whose 
assumption of honest indepriidenee he instantly detects the 
sellishness, decent, and low design of his true character, he 
takes occasion to say : 

“ Judge what profit you arc like to gain from any repetition of this 
visit ; and leave me. I liavc so corrupted and chatiged the nature of 
all those who have evei* attended on me, hy hn'ediiig avaricious plots 
and Jiopos wil hill them; and 1 liavo engendered such domestic strife 
and discord, by tarrying even wdth members of my own family; 1 
have been such a lighted torch in peaceful homos, kindling up all the 
inflammable gases and vapours in their moral atmoK}>here, which, but 
for me, might have provc'd harmless to the end; that T have, 1 mav 
say, fled from all who knew me, and taking refngo in secret plact'S 
have lived, of late, the life of one w'ho is hunted. The young girl 
whom you just now saw , . .is an tirphan ehild, whom, with one 
steady purpose, 1 have bred and educated, or, if you inefer the word, 
adopted. For a year or more she has been my constant companion, 
and she is jny only one. I have taken, as she knows, a solemn oath 
never to leave her sixpence when 1 die, but while I live, I make her 
an annual allowance : not extravagant in its amount and yet not 
stinted. There is a conpiact between ns that no term of affectionaio 
-cajolery shall ever lie addressed by cither to the otlier, but that she 
shall call me always by my Christian name ; I her, by hers. She is 
bound to mo in life by ties of interest, and losing by my death, and 
having no expectation disap])oiiited, will mourn it, ]»orh!ips ; though 
for that I care little. This is the only kind of friend T have or will 
have. Judge from such premises what a profitable hour you have 
spent in coming hero, and leave me ; to return no more.” 

!N'otwitb‘5tandiTig tins plain speaking, the old man, for 
purposes of his own, goes to reside with Mr. Pecksniff^ and 
pretends to be entirely governed by his wishes. When young 
Martin returns from America, rendered humble and penitent 
by his bard experience, he sees Pecksniff drive him from the 
door, and yet does not interpose a word. Put the time soon 
comes, when having thoroughly tested both, and ju'ovcd his 
grandson true, and Pecksnilf false, he makes ample amends 
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to the foTmei, and awards the hiUer his just deserts. (Cb. iii., 
iv., X., xxivr., XXX., xxxi., xliii., l.-liv.) 

aiEUZZLElVlT, MAIiTIN, THE YOUNGER. Tholioroof, 
the story. Tic has been hroii^Hit up by a rieli grand faHiur, who 
has intended making Jiirn his heir. Ihit tin*, young man ])r(‘- 
sumos to Tall in love with a young lady (Alary ( Jridiam) of whom 
Ihe old man does not approve, and he is, therefore, disinln xilod, 
and tlirown upon Ids own rc'sourecis. 1 Ic goi‘s to study with Air. 
.PeeksnilF, Avith a vague intenlion of becoming a civil engineer. 
]Iis grandfather, upon ascfuTaining this fact, intimates to 
Mr. Pecksnitr (who is his cousin), that he, would lind it to 
be for Ids owji advantag(‘, if lui slionld turn young Alartin 
out of the house. This Air. IVcksidlf immi‘<lialely [)roeeeds 
to do; ami Alartin again linds Idnistdf Avithoub jiioney, or the 
means of obtaining it. lie det<‘rndne3 to go to American, and 
accordingly makes his way'' lo J.ondon, Avlujre lie meets Alark 
'Japley, who has saved a little frojii his wages at TJie JJIuo 
Dragon, and avIio Avishes to accompany him. "They lake 
passage on the ])ack(*i-ship E^cniw, going over as steerage 
passengers, but with saiiguiiu} expectations of amassing sudden 
Avealth in the Ai'ew World. 80011 after th(‘ir arrival at New 
York, Martin is led into investing the little monc'V remaining 
lo Idmself and Alark in a lot of tifty acres in the. thriving 
city of Eden, in a distant ]'»art of the country ; and they set 
out for it iminediately''. Tiiey lind tlio city- -wJdcli on pa])c;r 
had looked so fair, witli its j)arks ami fountains, its banks, 
factories, cliure.lies, and public buildings of all kinds — a 
dreary and malarious marsh, Avith a dozen log-cabins com- 
prising the whole settlement. Worse than all, Abirtin is 
seized with fever and ague, and barely ese-a])cs Avilh Ids life ; 
and, before ho is fairly convalescent, Alark is also stricken 
doAvn, When they arc at last able to move about a little, 
they turn their faces toward England, and after some time 
arrive at hoino. Alartin seeks an intorvicAV Avitli liis grand- 
father, but linds tliat Air. Pecksiiiirs iiilluenco OA^er him is 
paramount, and that not even a frank and manly avoAval of 
error, coupled Avith a request for forgiveiu^ss, avails to revive 
the old J<wo, or to save 1dm from the indignity of being 
ordered out of the house. Aliss Graham, ho av ever, has re- 
mained faithful to 1 dm ; and Avith this one comfort ho again 
turns his face toAvards London, to make liis Avay in the great 
world as best ho can. In the serpicl ho linds, much to his 
surprise, that his grandfather, distracted by sus])icions, doubts, 
and fears, has only been probing PecksnilF, and accumulating 
proofs of his duplicity, and that, all through their separation, 
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he himself has remained the old man's favourite. (Ch. v.-vif., 
xii.-xvii., xxi., xxii., xxxiii.-xxxv., xliii., xlviii.-l., lii.- liv.) 

» CICERO, A negro truckman in l^ew York, formerly a slave. 
(Ch. xvii.) 

CODGER, MISS, A 'Western literary celebrity. (Cli. xxxiv.) 

CRIMP LE, DA VTD. A pavuibroker, afterwards secretary of 
the Anglo Jkaigalee .Disinlereslc'd Loan and Lifa lusiiraiico 
Company, liis name was originally Crim].i; but as this Avas 
susce]itiblo of an aAvkward construction, and might be 
represoiiiod, he altered it to Criinple. (Cli. xlii., xxvii., 
xxviii., xlix., li.) 

DIVER, COLONEL, Editor of The New York R.on:<hj 
Journal] a s:dlow man, with sunken cheeks, l)Iack hair, 
small twinkling eyes, and an oxpr(‘ssioii conipf)nuded. of 
vulgar cunning and conceit. (Cli. xv.) 

DUNKLE, DOGTOli G INERT. One of a committee of 

citizens that Avaits njiou the, ironourahh', Elijah Pogram 1o 
request the lionour of his company at a litlh^ Je-Yee at the 
JSTational Hotel. Although he has the n]>])earanco of a nino 
boy Avith a AX'vy shrill voice*, he passijs for “a geiitlcmnu 
of great poetical t‘l(‘nu‘nts.” (Cli. xxxiv.) 

PIPS, MR. A lawyer, avIio, as the agent of an unknown 
lierson (old in ( 'hiiz/lewit ) eiiijdoys Tom Pinch as librarinii. 
(Ch. xxxix., xh, liii.) 

FLADDOCK, G KXERAL. A corpulent American militia 

otlicer, stareli'Ml and pnnrfilitMis to Avliom Alartin Chiizzh-v. it 
is introdiuM’d at t he, Necu's's in _New York, as Jiaving coaic 
over from England in tlie same vessel Avith himself. Tiio 
general does not recognise liirn; and ^lartiii is obliged to 
explain, lliat, for tlic sake of economy, lie had b('e,n obligi d 
to hike passagii in tin; steerage - a conlessioii Avbieb at om o 
stam])s him as a fellow of no respeclahiiity, Avlio lias gained 
an entranen into good society nmler false pri'tences, and 
AvJio.se acquaintance must fortlnvitii bo disavowed. (Ch. xv., 

XAui.) 

GAMP, SAIREY. A professional nurse. 

Sho was a f.at old woman, Hiis (lamp, wiMi a Inisky voice and 
a moist eye, whicli slic? liad :i remnnkahle jiowerof t iivnirif^ np, and oiil}’’ 
showing the white of it. Having a vmy little necrlc, it cost her sorni/ 
trouble to look f)ver herself, if one may say so, at, those to whom sta 
talked. She wore a very rusty hlnek gf)wri, rallujr the worse f<>* 
snuff, and a shaAvl and bonnet to correspond. In these dila})id!iU!‘l 
articles of dross she had, on princii>le, arrayed herself, time out of 
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niiinl, such occasions as the present ; for tliis at once expressed a 
docent ainor.nt of veneration for the deceased, and invited the next of 
kin to pivscMit her with a froslier siiit of weeds: an appotd so fre- 
quently successful, that tlin very fetch and ghost of Mrs. (jarnpJ 
bonnet and all, might bo yovn hanging np, any hour in the d.-n*, in at 
lc;isi a do/<'n of the sec«)rid-h-iMd clofhcs sluq)S about irolhorn. TIio 
face of i\rvs. (lamp -i ho iu:s(; in pariiciilar — was somowli:it rod and 
swollen, and it was diilicult to enjoy her society Wii bout hoconiing 
conscious of a smell of spirits. Like most persons who have attained 
to great oininenco in Uu.'ir )irnfe>sioii, she took I o hers very kindly ; 
ijisomnch, that setting aside her iiaiiir:il predilections as a woman, slio 
went to a lying-in or a laying-out with equal zest and relish. 

TVfrs. Gamp is ro])re,soiitfM| as constantly quoting or refer- 
ring to a certain Mrs. Harris — a ])iiroly imaginary person - 
as an authority for her own fancies and fa hri cations, 'rhiis, 
Avhen Mr. Pecksnilf says to her, that hi^ siq»poses she has 
b('C()me imlilVercnt to tlie. <li.stn‘ss of .•surviving fiiends around 
the Led of the dying <iiid of the dead, and that “use is 
second nature ” — 

“You may well say second nnlnr, sir,” returned thnt lady. “One^s 
first ways is to fiud sieli tliifigs a trial to the h'elitigs, and so is one’s 
lasting custom. If it wasn’t for the Tierve a little si[» of liquor gives 
mo (I never was aide to do more than taste it) I never C(juld go 
through with what I sometimes has to do. ^ Mrs. Harris,’ i says, ah 
t1i(' very last case ns ev(‘r I ach'd in, which it’ was l)ut a young person, 
‘Mrs. Uarri.s,’ 1 says, ‘leave the b(»ti le on the chimley-piece, and don't 
ask mo to take none, hut let, mo put my lips to it when 1 am so dis- 
pog(;d, and then I will do wlial I’m engaged I o do, acc(»*ding to tho 
best of my ability.’ ‘ Mrs. (lanqi,’ she says, in answer, ‘ if ever thorn 
was a sober creetur to be got at eighteen pence a day for working 
people, and three and six for gemh'folks — niglit watching,’ ” said Mrs. 
Gamp, wit h empliasis, “ ‘ bi'ing .an extra charge- you aro that mAvallihU' 
perscuj.’ ‘ Mr.s. Harris,’ f says to Jier, ‘don't name the. charge, for if I 
could alTord to lay all my fidler creeturs out for nothink, I wf>uhl 
gladly do it, sich is the love 1 bears ’on. But wbat I always says to 
them as has the niauagement of matters, IMrs. irarris:’” h(U’(? sl>o 
ke})t lier (*ye on iMr. I’eck.snilf: “‘bo they gents oi‘ bo they la.dic-s, i.'’, 
don’t ask mo whether I won’t, take none, or wlu'ther 1 will, hut h*ave 
the lj('tile on the chimlcy -piece, and let mo put my lips to it when 1 
am so dispoged.’ ” 

(Cli. xix., XXV., xxvi., xxix., xl., xlvi., xlix., li., lii.) Sf‘o 

PuiG, Petsey. 

GANDER, MR, A "boarder at Mrs. Todgors’s. (Cli. ix.) 

GRAJTAM, MARY, Compauion of old ]\r;nlin (dinzzlcwit, 
and belrollied to young !Maviin, whom she iiually marries. 

She was very young; apparently not more than sev'entcen; timid 
and shrinking in her manner, ami yet w'ilh a grc'alc'i* share of self- 
l^osscssiou and control over her emcitious than usually behtngs to a far 
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moro advanced period of female life. . . . She was short in stature • 
and her fij^uro was slijjrht, as became her years ; but all the charms of 
youth and maidenhood set it off, and clustered on hor gontlo brow. 

(Ch. iii., V., vi., xxiv., xxx., xxxi., xxxiii., xliii., lii., liii.) 

GROPER, COLONEL. One of a committee who wait upon 
the Honourable Elijah Pogram to reiiiiest his attendance at a 
le-Yee at the ^N'atioiial Hotel, given to him by the citizens. 
(Ch. xxxiv.) 

HOMINY, MRS. A literary celebrity introduced to Martin 
(jliiizzlewit. She is “ one of our chicest spirits, and belongs 
toe one of our most aristocratic families.” (Ch. xxii., xxiii., 
xxxiv.) 

IZZARD, MR. One of the deputation of citizens who beg the 
attendance of the Honourable Klijah Pogram at a little le-Vce 
at the National Hotel. (Ch. xxxiv.) 

JACK. Driver of a stage-coach plying between London and 
Salisbury. (Ch. xxxvi.) 

JANE. Mr. Pecksniir’s female servant. (Ch. xxxi.) 

JIN KINS, MR. The oldest boarder at ]\rr3. Todgors^s; a 
gentleman of a fashionabh} turn, who frecpieiiis the parks on 
{Sundays, and knows a great many carriages by sight. (Ch. 
ix.-xi., liv.) 

JOBLING, DOCTOR JOHN. jHedical officer of the Anglo- 
J>(U)galee DisinleresltMl Loan and Life Insurance Company. 
(Ch. xxvii., xxviiL, xxxviii., xli.) 

JODD, MR. A member of the. committee of citizens that waits 
upon the Honouval)le Elijah Pogram to solicit the favour of 
his comi>{my at a le-\'T*e at the National Hotel. (Ch. xxxiv.) 
See PodWAM. 

KEDGICK, CAPTAIN. Landlord of the National Hotel, at 
which Martin Chuzzlewit stays on his way to Eden, and also 
on his return to New York. (Ch. xxii., xxxiv.) 

KETTLE, LAFAYETTE. An iminisitivc,, bombastic 
American, whom Martin Chuzzhiwit meets while travelling; 
secretary of the Watertoast Association of United Sympa- 
thisers. (Ch. xxi., xxii.) 

LEWSOME, MR. A y^oung man bred a surgeon, and em- 
ployed by a general ])ractitioner in Lojidon as an assistant. 
Being indebted to Jonas Chuzzlewit, he sells him the drugs 
with which old Anthony Chuzzlewit is poisoned, though ho 
has reason to suspect the use which will be made of them. 
After the death of the old man, he makes a voluntary con- 
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fession of his agency in the matter ; being inipellcd to do so 
by the torture of his mind and the dread of death caused by 
a severe sickness. (Ch. xxv., xxix., xlviii., li.) ^ 

JjJJPINf MRH. Landlady of The lllue Dragon Inn at Salis- 
bury ; afterwards the wife of l^Iark Tapley. 

Tho mistress of The Blue Dragon was in outward appearance just 
what a landlady should bo; broad, buxom, comfortable, and good- 
looking, with a face of clear rod and whit(‘, wliieh })y its jovial aspect 
at once bore testimony to lior hearty participation in the good things 
of the larder and collar, and to their thriving and healthful itdluences. 
Sho was a widow, but years ago had passed through lier state of 
woods, and burst into flower again; and in full bloomshchadcon- 
tiiiiied ever since ; and in full bloom she was now; with roses on her 
ample skirts, and roses on her boddice, rf)ses in her cap, roses in her 
checks — ay, and roses, worth the gathering too, on lier lips, for that 
matter. She had still a bright black eye, and jet black hair; was 
comely, dimpled, plump, and light as a gooseherry ; and though she 
was not exactly what tho world calls yt)ung, you may make an 
affidavit, on trust, before any mayor or magistrate in Christendom, 
that there are a great many young ladies in the world (blessings on 
them, one and till!) whom yon wouldn’t like half as wtOl, or admire 
half as much, as tho hcauiing hostess of The Blue Dragon. 

(Cli. iii., iv., vii., xxxi., xxxvi., xxxvii., xliii., xliv., lii.) 

UODDLE, MK AUCWi^^TU^. ^‘Tbc youugest gentleinaTi” 
at Mrs. Toclgcrss Coniinercial lloanliiig House, lie falls 
desperately in lovti with Miss ^lercy Pecksuiir, and, be- 
coming very low-spirited after Iter marriage to Jonas Chuzzle- 
wit, is entrapped into an eiigagoiiKuit willi her sister (vJiarity, 
but loses bis courage, and breaks Jiis word at the List moment, 
sending the injured fair one ti Ldter to inform her that lie is 
on liis way to A^au Diemen’s Land, and that it will be useless 
for her to send in ])ursuit, as lie is determined never to be 
taken alive. (Cli. ix.~xi., xxxii., xxxvii., xlvi., liv.) 
MONTAGUE, TIGG, See Tigg, Montague. 

MOULD, MR. An underlakor; a little bald elderly man, 
with a face in Avhicli a queer attempt at molaiicholy was at 
odds with a smirk of satisfaction. (Ch. xix.. xxv., xxix., 
xxxvi ii.) 

MOULD, MRS. His wife. (Ch. xxv., xxix.) 

MOULD, THE TWO MISISES. Their daughters; fair, 
round, and chubby damsels, w'itb their peachy cheeks dis- 
tended as though they rnight of right to be luu’fornung on 
celestial triim[)(!ts. (Ch. xxv.) 

mullet, professor, a very short gentleman, with a 

red nose, whom i\Iartin Cliiizzhnvit meets at Mrs. Dawkins’s 
board ing-liouse in New York. He is a la’ofossor “ of educa- 
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tiori/’ a man of “ fine moral elements,” and author of some 
powerful pamphlets, Avritteii under the signature of Suturb, 

, or Brutus reversed. (Ch. xvi.) 

NADGETT, MR. Tom Pinch’s landlord, employed by Mon- 
tague Tigg as a detective. 

Ho was a short, dried-up, withered old man, who seemed to liave 
peen'ted bis very blood ; for nobody would have i^iven him credit for 
the f)os.session of six ounces of it irj his whole body. Ilow ho liveil 
was a secret ; where lie lived Avas a secret; and even what ho was, 
was a secret. Jn Ids musty old pocket-book he carried coni radictory 
cards, in some of wdiich ho called himself a coal-morchant, in others a 
wine-merchant, in others a coinniission-agont, in others a collector, in 
olhers an acconntant : as if ho really didn’t know the secret liimself. 
lie was always kcieping appointments in the City, and the other man 
never seemed to come. 

(Ch. xxvii., xxviii., xxxviii., xl., xli., xlvii., li.) 

NORRTS, MR. A JNow York gimtlcman, wealthy, aristocratic, 
and fashionable; a sentimental abolitionist, and ‘‘a very good 
ft'llow in Lis Avay,” but iiicliiKHl “to set u]) on false pre- 
tences,” and ridiculously afraid of being disgraced by money- 
less acquaintances, (('h. xvii.) 

NORRLS, If is wife ; much older and more faded tlian 

she ought to have l(.)oked. ((jli. xvii.) 

NORRIS, THE TWO MISSES. dlu^ir danghters; one 
(ughtium, the other twenty, both very slender, and very jirctly, 
(Ch. xvii.) 

PxiWJ\/NS, JIFAJOR. A Xcw York politician ; a hold specu- 
lator (or swijidlcr), an oratoi iiiid a man of the people, and a 
general loafer. (Ch. xvi.) 

PAWN INS, MRS. llis wife; keeper of a hoarding-house. 
(Ch. xvi.) 

PECKSNIFF, SETH. A resident of Sal ishury; ostensibly an 
architect ami land surveyor, though he. had never designed or 
built anything, and his surveying was limited to the extensive 
prospect from the Avindows of his house. 

Mr. Pecksiiifi! w'as a moral man. . . . Ikwhaps there never was a 
more moral man than Mr. PocksnilT : ospefially in his coiivcrsalion and 
corres])ondc!nco. It w'as once said of him by a homely a«lmirer, that ho 
had a Foriunatns’s yjurso of good sentiTm-nts in liis inside. In tliis 
particular he was like the girl in tin* fairy tale, except that if they 
were not actual diamonds which fell fr(jm liis li])S, they were the AX'ry 
brightest paste, and shone prodigif)iisly. Uo was a most exemplary 
man : fuller of virtuous prcjeopt than a copy-book. Some people likened 
him to a direction-post, which is always tcllirig the way to a place, and 
never goes there : but these were his enemies; the shadows cast by 
his brightness ; that was all. His very throat was moral. You saw a 
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good deal of it. Tou looked over a very low fence of while cravat 
(wliereof no man had ever iKshold the tic, for he fastoiiod it bcluml), and 
lliere it l.iy, a valley between two jutting hoiglits of collar, sorono and 
^vhirikerless before you. Jt seemed to say, on the part of Mr. Ih'ckaniff, 

“ 'I’horo is no deception, ladies and genllcmen, all is peace, a holy calm 
pervades me.’* So did liis hair, just grizzled n itli an iron-gray, whiedi 
was all brnslKMl off his forehead, and stood bolt n})righi., or slightly 
(iiooped in kimlrcd action with Ids heavy eyelids. So did Iiis poison, 
which was sleek though free from corpulency. So did his manner, which 
w:is soft au<l oily. In a w<»i'd, oven Ids plain hlaijk suit, and sta((3 of 
widower, and dangling donble eyeglass, all teinh'd to the same purpose, 
and c]*ied aloud, “ ileliokl the moral l*eck.snilT ! ” .... 

Mr. Pccksnilf’s professional engagements, indeed, wi'rc nbnosi, if rujt 
enlirely, confined to the reception of pupils; for tlu.* eolleclion of routs, 
with which pursuit ho occasionally varied and relieved his graver (oils, 
can hardly be said to bo a strictly archil (icLiiral eniploynient . Ilis 
genius lay in ensnaring parents and guardians, and pocketing prendinns. 
A voting gtmtlt'man’s proiidum being ])aitl, and the voting gentliMiKiu 
conie to Mr. Ih'cksidirs house, Alt*. Pet^ksnill' borrowed In's ease of 
niatheinatical instruments (if si Iv'cr-mon tiled or otheiaviso valnahle) ; 
eutrealod him, from that monuait, to censidi'r himself one of llio 
f:iinily; cfnnpliineni ed Idtn highly on his partads or guariiians, tis the 
case might bo ; tir.d turned him loo'?e in a spacious room on the two- 
pair front; whi'n', in the coniptiny <>f eerlain (Irawing-.hoJirds, lairjillel 
rnlers, very si il'f-U'ggod compasses, and iw'o, or jn'rliaps three, other 
young genthmien, ho improved Jdmself, for tlirt'o m* live years, accord- 
ing to his articles, in making elovilions of Salisbury Ihithedral from 
evm-y possiljle point of sight; and in conslniciiug in the air a vast 
(piaiiLiiy of Castles, Houses of Parliament, and other Public Jiidldings. 

Mr. Pocksiiilf is a cotisin of old "iNrnvIiu CliiizzLiwit, and 
vdieii old iu;in is lying ill at 'i’lic Dntgnn, a genernl council 
and conference of Ids relatives is Indd at Mr. I’eckhidil’s house 
iu order to devise means of inducing him to listen to the promj)t- 
iugs of nature in the di.sposal of his Jarg(5 property. The meeting 
is far frtnu being liarmonious; and Mr. IMcksidlF is comp(‘Jl«3d 
to Ihteii to some very plain truths, INIr. Anthony ChuzzJewit 
bdling him bluntly not to he a hyjfocrite. 

“ A what, my good sir ? ** deniamlcd Air. Pecksniff. 

“ A hypocrite.” 

“Charity, my dear,” said Air. Pecksniff, “when I take my chamlier 
candlestick to-night, remind mo to be more Iban usually particular in 
praying for Mr. Anthony CImzzlewit; who has done mo an injiistiee.” 

Meeting ^fr. Chuzzlewit in a stage coach, some time after- 
wards, Mr. Pecksniff takes occasion to remark, incidontnlJy, hut 
cuttingly, “ I nmy be a hypocrite ; but I am not a brute.” 

“ Pooh, po(.h ! ” said the old man. “ What Rignifies that word, Peck- 
fiiiiff? Hypocrite ! why, wa are all hypocrites. We w’(*re all hyjtocrites 
t’other day. I am sure I felt tliat to be agreed upon among us, or I 
shouldn’t have called you one. We should not have been t. hero at all, 

wo had jiot been hvpocrites. The only difference between you and 
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the rest was — shall I tell yon the difference between yon and the rest 
now, Pecksniff ? ** 

“If yon please, niy good sir; if you please.” 

“Why, the annoying quality in yoUf is,” said the old man, “ that yon 
never have a confcderat.o or partner in your juggling; you would deceive 
everybody, even those who inactiso tlic same art ; and have a way with 
you, as if you — he, he, he! —as if you really believed yourself. l*d lay 
a handsome wager now,” said the old man, “if I laid wagers, which I 
don’t and never flid, that you keep up appearances by a tacit under- 
standing, even before your own daughters hero.” 

During the journey, Pecksniff imbibes copious refreslimeiit 
from a brandy bottle, and is thereafter moved to give utterance 
to various moral precepts and weighty sentiments. 

“What are we?” said Mr. Pecksniff, “but coaches? Some of us 
arc slow coaches ” 

“ (loodnoss, Pa ! ” cried Charity. 

“ Some of us, I say,” resumed her parent with increased omphasi.'?, 
“ are slow coaches ; some of us aro fast coaches. Our passions are the 
horses ; and rampant animals too! — 

“ Ileal ly. Pa!” cried both the daughters at once. “How very un- 
pleasant.” 

“ And rampant animals too ! ” repeated Mr. Pecksniff, with so much 
determination, that he may be said to have exhibited, at the moment, 
a sort of moral rami)ancy himself: “and Virtue is tho drag. We start 
from Tho Mother’s Arms, and wo rim to Dust Shovel.” 

When he had said this, Mr. Pecksniff, being exhausted, took soine 
further refreshment. Wlicn he had done that, he corked the bottle 
tight, with the air of a man who had effectually corked the subject also ; 
and went to sleep for three stages. 

Mr. Pecksniff receives young Martin Chuzzlcwit into bis 
family as a student, and manifests a very strong interest in liiiu ; 
but, on a hint from the ekb^r Mr. Cliuzzlcwit, lie contumeliou. ly 
turns liim out of bis house, and renounces him for ever. I'liis 
lie does Ixjcauso Martin’s grandfather has expressed his desire fur 
a better understanding between hiinsidf and Mr. Pecksniff* tliaii 
has hitlierto existed, and has declared his intimtioii to attach 
liiin to himself by ties of interest and expectation. Systeiualic 
self-server that ho is, in order to secure the old man’s great 
wealth, Mr. Pecksniff sedulously studies his likings and dis- 
likings, falls in with all his prejudices, lies, fawns, and worms 
himself (as he thinks) into his favour, through concessions anil 
crooked deeds innumerahle, through meannesses and vile en- 
durance, and through all mamier of dirty ways ; hut in the oiul 
he finds that, after all, his laliour has been for nought, that lii^ 
duplicity has been fathomed to tlic bottom, and his servile 
character thoroughly unmasked. Yet he remains the sainc 
canting hypocrite even in shame and discovery, and in the 
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drunkenness and keggary in which he ends his days. (Ch. 
iL-vi., viii.-xii., xviii.-xx., xxiv., xxx., xxxi., xxxv., xliii., 
xUv., xlvii., lii., liv.) ^ 

PECKSNIFF, CHARITY, called “ CnKRUY.” Mr. Pecksniff^s 
elder daughter, betrothed to Mr. Augustus Moddlc, hut 
deserted by him on the very day appointed for the wedding. 
(Ch. ii., iv.— vi., viii.-xi., xviii., xx., xxiv., xxx., xxxii., 
xxxvii., xliv., xlvi., liv.) See Moddlk, Mu. Augustus. 

PECKSNIFF, MERCY, called “ Merry.” Ills younger 
daughter; a giddy, vain, and heartless girl, and a hypocrite 
like her father. 

Her simplicity and innoconco . . . wore very groat : very great. 

. . . She was all girlishness, and playfulness, and wildness, and 
kittenish, buoyancy. She was the most arch and at tho same time 
tl>G most artless creature, was tho youngest Miss VcoksnilT, that 3^011 
can possibly imagine. Tt was lier gr(‘at charm. She was too fresh 
and guileless, and too full of child-like vivacity, was llio 3'oijngcsfc 
LMiss Pecksniff, to wear combs in her hair, or to turn it up, or to 
frizzle it, or braid it. She wore it in a crop, a loosely ilowing crop, 
which had so many rows of curls in it, that tho top row was oidy one 
curl. 

Mr. Jonas Chuzzlcwit, a iborougbly sordid and despicable 
villain, after making love to her sister, a])rLij)tly proposes to 
herself. She accei)t*s and jiiarries him — 2 )ai‘ily to S 2 )ito Jier 
sister, and partly because he luis money. 8he soon linds out 
that he is a brute as well as a rascal, and she snlFcrs much 
from his cruelty. (Ch. ii., iv.-vi., viii., x., xi., xx., xxii., 
xxiv., xxvi., xxviii., xxxvi., xl., xlvi., xlvii., Ji., liv.) 

PINCH, RUTH. Governess in a wealthy brass and copper 
fouuder^s family at Camberwell ; sister to "Ihiu Pinch ; after- 
wards the wife of John AVcstlock. (Ch. ix., xxxvi., xxxvii., 
xxxix., xl., xlvi., xlviii., 1., lii.— liv.) 

PINGJI, TOM. An ungainly, aAvk ward-looking man, extremely 
sliort-sighted, and 2 )romatuii*ly bald. He is an assistant to 
A1 r. Pecksniff, for whom ho has an unbounded respect, and in 
Avhose pretensions he has a Avondetdul faith ; liis nature being 
such, that he is timid and distrustful of himself, and trustful 
of all other men — even tlio least deserving. 

He was far from handsome certainly ; and Avas drest in a snuff- 
coloured suit, of an uncouth make at the best, Avhich, beijig shrunk with 
long wear, was twisted and tortured into all kinds of od(l shapes; but 
notwithstanding liis attirn, and bi.s clumsy figure, which a great stoop 
in his shoulders, and a ludicrous habit ho had of thrusting his head 
forward, by no means redeemed, one Avould not have betui disposed 
(imless Mr. Pecksniff said so) to consider him a bad fellow b}^ any 
means. He was perhaps about thirty, but he might haA'O been almost 

B 
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any age between sixteen and sixty: being one of those strange* 
creatures who never decline into an ancient appearance, bnt lock 
their oldest when they aro very young, and gob it over at once. 

r 

Tom’s faith in his master remains unshaken for a 
time ; hut his eyes aro openeil at last, and he secs him to ht* a 
consummate hypocrite and villain. Pecksniff, knowing liiiri- 
self to have becui found out, discharges Tom, who goes \o 
London to try his fortune, and is befriended by old Marlin 
Chuzzlewit, secretly at first, but afterwards openly. (Ch. ii., 
v.-vii., ix., xii., xiv., xx., xxiv., xxx., xxxi., xxxvi.~xl., xlv., 
xlvi., xlviii., 1., lii.-liv.) 

PlPy MK A theatrical character, and a “ capital man to 
know a friend of Montague Tigg. (Ch. xxxviii.) 

PIPER, PROFESSOR. One of a deputation chosen to Wiiit 
upon the Honourable Elijah Pograin, to rc([uest the honour 
his company at a little le-Vce, at the I^ational Hotel. {C\\. 
xxxiv.) 

POGRAM, THE HONOURABLE ELIJAH. A mcinbi r 
of Congress, and one of the master minds of our country,” 
whose ac(iuaintanco ]\rartin Chuzzlewit makes on his return 
from Edon to Xew York. He is especially noted as the 
author of the “ I’ogram Defiance,” ‘‘ wliicli rose so much con- 
test and preju-dice in Euroj)e.” Mr. 1‘ogram is waited on at 
the ^National Hotel by a committee of the citizens, and ten- 
dered a j)uh]ic rec(.‘ 2 dion, or ‘‘levee,” the same evening. 

Each man took one slide forward as ho was named ; butted at 1 lie 
Honourable Elijah Fogram with his head ; shook hands, and slid back 
again. The introductions being completed, the spokesman rosumeil. 

“fc!ir!” 

“ 3rr. Fogram ! ” cried the shrill boy. 

“ Perhaps,” said the spokesman, with a hopeless look, ** you will 
bo so good, Dr. Ginery Dunklo, as to charge yourself with the execu- 
tion of our little elVuio, sir ? ” 

As there was notliiiig the shrill boy desired more, ho immediatcily 
stepped forw'ard. 

“ IVIr. Fogram ! Sir ! A handful Of your fellow citizens, sir, 
hearing Of your arrival at the Nalional IJohd, and feeling tlio 
patriotic chaiaclcr Of your public services, wish, sir, to have Hie 
gratification Of beholding you, and mixing with you, sir; and unbend- 
ing with you, sir, in tlioso moments which ’* 

“Air,” suggested Biiffiiui. 

“Which air so peculiarly the lot, sir. Of our groat and happy 
country.” 

“ Hear V* cried Colonel Groper, in a loud voice. “ Good ! Hear him 1 
Good ! ” 

“ And therefore, sir,” pursued the Doctor, “ they request, as A mark 
Of their respect, the honour of your company at a little le-Vee, sir, in 
the ladies* ordinary, at eight o'clock.” 
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Mr. Poprram bowed, and said ; 

“ Follow conntrynien ! ** 

“ Good ! ” cried the Colonel. “ Hear bim ! Good ! ** 

]Vrr. P(jg‘rram bowed to the Colonel individnally, and then resnnied : * 

“ Your approbation of My labours in the common cause, My 

heart. At all times and in all places ; m the ladies ordinary, My friends, 
and in the Battle Field ” 

“ Good, very ^ood ! Ilear him! Hoar him ! ’* said the Colonel. 

“The name Of Pojjram will bo proud to jine yon. And may it, My 
friends, bo written on My tomb, ‘ He was a member of the Congress of 
our common country, and w'as ac-Tivo in liis trust.’ ” 

“ The Com-mittee, sir,” said tho shrill boy, “ will wait upon you at 
five minutes afore eight. I take My leave, sir ! ” 

Mr. Pogram shook hands with him, and everybody else, once more • 
and when they came back again at live minntos before oiglit, they said, 
one by one, in a melancholy voice, “How do y<iu do, sir?” and 
sluiok hands with Mr. Pogram all over again, as if ho had bium 
abroad for a twelvemonth in tho meantime, and they met, now, at a 
funeral. 

But, by this time, Mr. Pogram liad freshened liimsclf up, and bad 
composed his hair and features after the Pogram slaluo, so that any 
one with half an eye might cry out, “There ho is ! as he delivered tho 
Defiance!** Tho Committee wore cmbellislied also; and when they 
entered the ladies* ordinary in a body, there was much clapping of 
hands from ladies and gentlemen, accrimpanied by cries of “ Pogram ! 
Pogi'am ! ** and some standing np on chairs to sec him. 

Tho object of tho popular caress looked round tho room as he walked 
up it, and smiled: at tho same time observing to tho shrill boy, that 
he knew something of tho beauty of the daughters of their common 
country, but had never seen it in such lustre and perfeeliou as at that 
moment. Which the shrill boy put in the paiier next day; to Elijah 
P()gi’ain*s great surprise. 

“ We will re-quest you, sir, if yon please,*’ said BnfTiim, laying hands 
on Mr. Pogram as if he were taking his measure for a coat, “ to stand 
up with your back agin the wall right in the furthest corner, tliat there 
may be more room for our fellow cit-izens. If you could sot your back 
riglit slap agin that curtain- f)eg, sir, keeping your left leg everlastingly 
behind the stove, we should bo lixcd quite slick.” 

ISklr. Pogram did as ho was told, and wedged himself into such a 
litUo corner, that tho I’ogram statue wouldn’t liave known him. 

The entertainments of the evening then began. Gentlemen brought 
ladies up, and brought themselves np, and brought each other up; 
and asked Elijah Pogram what he tlioiight of this political quosf ion, 
and what he thouglit of that; and looked at him, and looked at one 
another, and seemed very imhajipy indeed. Tho ladies on the cliaii s 
looked at Elijah Pogram ihrough their glasses, and said audibly, “ [ 
wish he’d speak. Why don’t ho speak? Oh, do ask him to speak! ” 
And Elijah Pogram looked sometimes at the ladies and sometimes else- 
where, delivering senatorial opinions, as he was asked for them. ^ Ibit 
the groat end and object of the meeting seemed to bo, not to let Elijah 
I*ogram out of the corner on any account; so there they kept 
bard and fast. 


(Ch. xxxiv.) 


R 2 
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PRIG, BETSEY, A nurse ; a bosom-friend of Mrs. Gamp. 

Mrs. Prig was of the Gamp build, but not so fat ; and her voice 
* was deeper, and more like a man’s. Sho had also a beard. 

These two ladies often “nuss together, turn and turn 
about, one off, one on.” They are both engaged by John 
Westlock to take care of an acquaintance of his who lies 
dangerously ill at a public-house in London; and, when 
Mrs. Gamp relieves Mrs. Prig, the following conversation 
occurs : 

“Anythin* to toll afore you goes, my dear?** asked Mrs. Gamp, 
sotting her bundle down inside the door, and looking aiTcetionatoly at 
her partner. 

“ Tho pickled salmon,” Mrs. Prig replied, “is quite delicious. I 
can pariick’ler recommend it. I)on*t have nolhi?jk to say to tho cold 
meat, for it tastes of the stahh'. 'fho drinks is all good.” 

Mrs. Gamp expressed hcr-olf much gratified. 

“ The physic and them things is on the drawi'rs and manklcshelf,” 
said Mrs. Prig, cursorily. “ 11*' took his last slime draught ac seven. 
Tho easy-chnir ain’t soft enough. You’ll want his pillor.” 

Mrs. Gamp thanked her for these hints, and giving her a friendly 
good-night, held tho door open until she had disappeared at tho other 
end of the gallery. 

The patient at last recovers sufficiently to adnnt of his 
being removed to the country; and ]\lrs. Gamp and Mrs. Prig 
superin t(3n<l the aiTangciiieiits for the journey. 

He was so wasted, that it seemed as if Ids bones would rattle when 
they moved him. His chec'ks were sunken, and liis evf's unnaturally 
largo. Ho lay bark in the ea-'V-chair like one more dead than living: 
and rolled his languid e^es towards Iho doui* wJuui .Mrs. Gaiiij) 
appeared, as painfully as if their weight alone were burdensome to 
move. 

“ And how are we by this time ?” Mrs. Gamp observed. “ We looks 
charming.” 

“ We looks a deal charminger than we are, Hum,” returned Mrs. 
Prig, a little chafed in her tem])er. “ We got out of bed back’ards, I 
think, for we’re as cross as two si ieks. I never see sieli a man. Uo 
wouldn’t have been washed, if lie’d had his own way.” 

“ Sho put the Boajj in my mouth,” said tho unfortunate patient, 
feebly. 

“ Could’nt you keep it shut then ? ” retorted Mrs. Prig. “ Who do 
you think’s to wash one feater, and miss auothtm, and wear one’s oy(‘S 
out with all manner of fine woik of that description, for half-a-crown 
a day ! If you wants to be tittivated, you must pay accordin.” 

“ Oh dear mo ! ” cried the jiationt, “oh dear, dear! ” 

“ There I ” said Mrs. Prig, “ that’s the way he’s been a conduct- 
ing of himself, Sairah, ever since I got him out of bed, if you’ll be- 
lieve it.” 
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** Instead of being grateful/* Mrs. Gamp observed, “ for all onr little 
ways. Oh, fio for shame, sir, fie for shame ! ** 

Here Mrs. Prig seized the patient by the chin, and began to rasp his 
unhappy head with a hair-brush. ^ 

“ I suppose you don’t like that, neither ! ** she observed, stopping to 
look at him. 

Tt was just possible that ho didn’t, for the brush was a speoimen of 
the hardest kind of instrument producible by modern art ; and his very 
eye-lids were red with the friction. Mrs. Prig was gratified to observe 
the correctness of her supposition, and said triumphantly, she know’d 
as much.” 

When his hair was smoothed down comfortably into his eyes, Mrs. 
Prig and Mrs. Gamp put on his neckerchief : adjusting his shirt-collar 
with great nicety, so that the starched points should also invade those 
organs, and afflict them with an artificial ophthalmia. His waistcoat 
and coat were next arranged : and as every button wJis wrenched into a 
wrong button-hole, and tlio order of his boots was reversed, ho presented 
on the whole rather a melancholy appearance. 

“I don’t think it’s right,” said tlio poor weak invalid. " I feel as if 
I was in somebody clsc’s clothes. I’m all on one side ; and you’ve made one 
of my legs shorter than the of her. There’s a bottle in my pocket too. 
What do you make me sit upon a bottle for ? ” 

“ Deuce take the man ! ” cried Mrs. Gamp, drawing it forth. Tf ho 
ain’t been and got my night-bottle here. T made a little cupboard of his 
coat when it hung hchind the door, and quite forgot it, Betsey. You’ll 
find a ingun or two, and a little tea and sugar in liis t’other pocket, my 
dear, if you’ll just bo good enough to take ’em out.” 

Betsey produced the property in (picstion, together with some other 
articles of general ehaiullery ; and Mrs. Gamp transferred them to her 
own pocket, which was a spt'cies of nankeen pannier. Refreshment then 
arrived in the form of chops and strong ale, for the ladies, and a basin of 
beef-tea for the patient : which refection was barely at an end when 
John Wcstlock appeared. 

The aiTangciueiits arc finally completed ; and, as Mrs. Gamp 
is to accompany the invalid, she hids farewell to Mrs. Prig. 

“ Wishin’ you lots of sickness, my darling creetnr,” Mrs. Gamp 
observed, ** and good places. It won’t bo long, I hope, afore we works 
together, off and on, again, Betsey; and may our next mootin’ be at a 
'arge family’rf’, where they all fakes it reg’lar, one from anotJier, turn 
and turn about, and has it business-like.” 

“ I don’t care how soon it is,” said Mrs. Prig; “ nor how many weeks 
it lasts.” 

The two friends have a falling-out at last, however. Mrs. 
Prig has been invited to take tea with Mrs. Gamp, on wliicli 
occasion the latter informs her of another prospective job of 
nursing in partnership. 

“ Now, Sairah,” said Mrs. Prig, “ joining business w'ith pleasure, wot 
is this case in which you wauls mo ? ” 

Mrs. Gamp betraying in her faco some intention of returning an 
evasive answer, Betsey added : 

” Is it Mrs. Harris ? ” 
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** No, Betsey Prig, it ain’t,** was Mrs. Gamp's reply. 

“ Well! ** said Mrs. Prig, witli a short laugh, “I’m glad of that, at 
any rate.** 

, “Why should you be glad of that, Betsey ?” Mrs. Gamp retorted, 
warmly, “ She is unbeknown to you except by hearsay, why should you 
be glad ? If you have aiiyllnuk to say contrairy to tlie character of Mrs. 
Harris, which well I knows behind her back, afore her face, or any- 
w'heres, is not to be inipeagt'il, out W'ith it, Betsey. I have know’d that 
sweetest and best of women,” said Mrs. Gamp, shaking her head, and 
shedding tears, “ever sinc(‘ afore her First, which Mr. Harris who was 
dreadful timid vrent and stop]>ed liis ears in a emi)ty dog-konnel, and 
never took his hands away or conuj out once till he W'as showed the baby, 
wen bcin* took w'ith fits, the doctor collared him and laid him on his back 
upon the airy stones, and she was told to case her mind, his owls was 
tirgans. And I have kiiow’d her, Betsey Prig, when ho has hurt hvv 
foolin’ art by sayin* of his Ninth that it was one too njany, if not two, 
wliile that dear innocent was cooin* in his face, which thrive it did 
Ihough bandy, but I Imvo never know’d as you liad oeeagion to be glad, 
Befsey, on accounts of JM rs. J 1 arris not rccjuiring you. Beciuiro slio never 
will, (lei)cud n])on it, for her constant words in sickness is, and will be, 

‘ Send for Saii ey ! * ” 

During tins touching address, Mrs. Prig adroitly feigning to be the 
victim of that a])sence of mind which has its origin in excessive attention 
to one topic, li('l]) 0 <l licrself fi‘«)m the tea-put without appearing to obsei'No 
it. Mrs. Gamp observed it, Jiowever, and came to a premature close in 
consequence. 

“Well it ain’t her, it seems,” said Mrs. Prig, coldly: “who is it 
then ? ** 

“You have heerd mo merdion, Betsey,” Mrs. Gamp replied, after 
glancing in an expressive and marked manner at the tea-pot, “a person 
as T t<iok care (ni at tlic time as you and me was pardners ofC and on, in 
that I here fever a I ’J'lio Hull ?** 

" Old SnuiTcy,” Mrs. i’rig observed. 

Sarah (iauip hxtkcd at lierwith an eye of fire, for she saw in this 
mistake of Mrs. Prig, another wilful and maligtiant st ab at that sanio 
weakness or enstum <jf Iuts, an inigenei*otis allnsi(>ii tov\liich,on the port 
of 13i;t ficy, had iii-st distiirlM'd tin ir harmony that evening. And she saw 
it. still more clearly, when, politely hut firmly cori’eeting tliat lady by tlio 
distim^t enunciation of tlii^ word “CliufTey,” Mrs. Prig received "the cor- 
rection w'itli a. dial)olical iaiigli. . . . Her countenance became about this 
time derisive and (h'JIanl,aml . . . slie sit wilJi liei* arnisTolded, and ono 
eye shut up, in a somcwliat ofi'eusive, because obtrusively iuLelligeut, 
manner. 

Mrs. Gamp observing ibis, felt it the more necessary that Mrs. Prig 
should know her jdaee, and he made sensible of her exact station ia 
society, as well as of her ohligatitms to lierself. She tijerefore assumed 
an air of grtjater i)atroriage and importauce, as she wont on to answer 
]Mrs. Prig a little more in detail. 

“Mr. CimtTey, Bets('y,” snid Mrs. Gamp, “is weak in his mind. 
Exeuce me if 1 makes rcmaik, that he may m*ii]i(‘r 1)0 so weak as ])eoj)l‘‘ 
til ink nor jieo])Ie may not thiuk lie is so weak as they pretends, and 
what 1 know'S, 1 knows; and what you don’t you don’t; so do not a>k 
me, Betsey. But Mr. ChufTcy’s friends has }nadc propojals for his bein’ 
took care on, and has said to me, ‘Mrs. Gamp, v:ill you undertake it ? 
We couldn’t think,’ they says, ‘of trusting him to nobody but you, foi’i 
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SMirey. are gold as has passed the furnage. Will you undertake it, 
at your own price, day and night, and by your own self ? * ‘ No,* I says, 

< I will not. Do not reckon on it. There is,* I says, ‘ but one oreetur in 
t ho world as I would undertake on sech terms, and her name is Harria. 
Blit,’ I says, ‘I am acquainted with a friend, whose name is Betsey Prig, 
tliat, T. can recommend, and will assist me. Betsey,* I says, ‘ is always to 
be trusted, under mo, and will be guided as I could desire.* ** 

Here Mrs. Prig, without any abatement of her offensive manner, again 
counterfeited abstraction of mind, and stretched out her hand to the tea- 
pot. It was more than Mrs. Gamp could bear. She stopped the hand of 
Mrs. Prig with her own, and said, w'ith great feeling; 

“ No, Betsey ! Drink fair, wotever you do ! ** 

Mrs. Prig, thus baffled, threw herself back in the chair, and closing 
the same eye more emphatically, and folding her arms tighter, suffered 
her head to roll slowly from side to side, while she surveyed her friend 
witii a contemptuous smile. 

]Mrs. Gamp resumed : 

“ Mrs. Harris, Betsey — 

** Bother Mrs. Harris ! ** said Betsey Prig. 

IVIrs. Gamp looked at her with amazeuioiit, incredulity, and indigna- 
tion ; when Mrs. lh*ig, shutting her eye still closer, and ffilding her arms 
still tighter, uttered these memonible and tremendous words: 

“ I don’t believe there’s no sich a person ! ** 

After the utterance of wdiicVi expressions, she leaned forward, and 
ennpped her fingers once, twice, thriiro; each time nearer to the face of 
31rs. Gamp, and then rose to put on lier bonnet, as one who felt that there 
was now a gulf between tliem, whieli nothing could over bridge across. 

I’he shock of this bhnv was so violent and sudden, that Mrs. Gamp 
sat staring at nothing with uplifted eyes, and liei* mouth open as if she 
w’ore gasping for breath, until Betsey L’rig had put on her bonnet and 
her shawl, and was gathering the latter about her throat. Then Mrs. 
Garnp rose — morally and pliysically rose — and denounced lior. 

“ What!” said Mrs. Gamp, “you l)ago croetnr, have i kriow’d Mrs. 
Harris fivc-aud-thirty year, to be tohl at last that there ain’t no sceh a 
X)( i'son livin’ ! Have I stood her friend in all her troubles, great and 
sruiill, for it to come at last to sech a end as this, w'hich her owni sweet 
l)'uMer hanging up afore you all the time, to shame your Bragiau words! 
Blit well you mayn’t believe tbere’s no sech a creetur, for she wouldn’t 
demean herself to look at you, and often has she said, when I have made 
mention of your name, W’hich, to my sinful sorrow, I have done, * What, 
.Saiiiiy Gamp! tlebugo yoiirsolf to ha'!* Go along w’ith ymu!” 

“ i’m a goiii’, ma’am, ain’t 1 ?” said Mrs. Prig, stoppingas she said it. 

“ You had better, ma’am,” said .Mrs. Gamp. 

“ Do you know’ wdio you’re talking to, ma’am ? ” inquired her visitor. 

“ AperienUy,” said Mrs. Gamp, survi^yiiig her w'ith scm ii from head 
to foot, “to Betsey J’rig. Apericntly so. 1 know her. No one better. 
Go along W'ith you ! ” 

“ And you was a going to take me under you ! ” cried Mrs. Prig, sur- 
veying Mrs. Gain]) from head to foot in her turn. “ Ih/t was, w'as you? 
Oh, liow kind! WJiy, douce take your inijiercncc,” said Mrs. Piig, with 
a japid change from banter to ferocity, “what do you mean ? ” 

“ < Jo along W'ith you ! ” said Mrs. Gamp. “ I blush for you.” 

“ You liad better blush a little for yourself, while you ai'e about it!*' 
said Mrs. Prig. “ You and your ChufCoys! What, the poor old creetur 
bsn’t mad enough, isn’t he ? Alia! ’* 
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“ He*d very soon bo mad enough, if you had anything to do with 
him,” said Mrs. Gamp. 

“And that’s what I was wanted for, is it?” cried Mrs. Prig, 
triumphantly. “ Yes. But you’ll find yourself deceived. I won’t go 
near him. We shall see how you get on without me. I won’t have 
nothink to do with him.” 

” You never spoke a truer word than that !” said Mrs. Gamp. “ Go 
along with you ! ” 

(Cli. XXV., xxix., xlix.) 

SCADDER, ZEPHANTAH. Agent of the Eden Land Cor- 
poration. He dupes Martin Chuzzlewit into buying, for tlio 
ridiculously small sum of a liuiidred and fifty dollars, a little 
lot of fifty acres in the city from which the company takes 
its name, and which looks wonderfully thriving on paper, but 
proves to consist of a few log-houses in the midst of a hideous 
and pestilential morass. 

Ho was a gauut man in a huge straw hat, and a coat of green stuff. 
The weather being hot, ho had no cravat, and wore his shirt collar 
wide open ; so that every time he spoke something was seen to twitch 
and jerk up in liis throat, like tlic lit tic hammers of the harpsichoid 
when the notes are struck. J’orhaps it was tlio Truth feebly endea- 
vonring to leap to his lips. If so, it never reached them. 

Two gray eyes lurked deep wnthin this agent’s ht^ad, but one of 
them had no sight in it, and stood stoek still. With that side of his 
face he seemed to listen to what the other side was doing. Thus 
each profile had a distinct expression; and when the inovahlo side 
was most in action, the rigid oiio was in its coldest state of watchfuh 
ness. It was like turning ilie man inside out, to pass to that view of 
his features in his liveliest mood, and see how calculating and intent 
they w ere. 

Kach long black hair upon his head hung down as straight as any 
plummet line ; but rumpled tufts were on the arches of his eyes, as 
if tJie crow whose foot w'a.s deeply ]>riiitcd in the corners, had pecked 
nod torn tiicm in a savage recognition of his kindred nature as a bird 
of prey. 

SIMMONS, WILLIAM, Driver of a van, wlio carries Martin 
Cliuzzlewiti from near Salisbury to Hounslow after bis dis- 
missal by Mr. Pecksniff. (Ch. xiii.) 

SLY ME, CHEVY, A very ])oor and shiftless relative of old 
Martin Chuzzlewit, and anxious to come into a share of liis 
property. He is a friend of Montague Tigg, who thus 
describes his character to Mr. Pecksniff : 

** Every man of true genius has his i)eculifirity. Sir, the pecali- 
aritj of iny friend Slymo i.s, that ho is always waiting round the corner. 
He is perpetually round tho corner, sir. He is round the corner at 
this instant. Now,” said tho gentleman, shaking his forefinger before 
hi.s nose, and planting his legs wider apart as he looked attentively in 
Mr. Pecksniff’s face, “that is a remarkably curious and interesting 
trait in Mr. Slyme*s character; and whenever Slymo’s life comes to 
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be written, that trait must be thoroughly worked out by his bio- 
grapher, or society will not be satisfied. Observe mo, society will 
not be satisfied ! ” 

* * * * * * 

With this announcement he hurried away to the outer door of The 
Blue Dragon, and almost immediately returned with a companion 
shorter than himself, who was wrapped in an old blue camlet cloak 
with a lining of faded scarlet. His sharp features being much pinched 
and nipped lay long waiting in the cold, and his straggling red whiskers 
and frowzy hair being more than usually dishevelled from the same 
cause, he certainly looked rather unwholesome and uncomfortable than 
Shakspearian or Miltonic. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Tigg, clapping one hand on the shoulder of his 
prepossessing friend, and calling Mr. Pecksniff’s attention to him with 
the other, “you two arc related; and relations never did agree, and 
never will: which is a wise dispensation and an inevitable thing, or 
there would be none but family parties, and everybody in the world 
would bore everybody else to death. If you were on good terms, I 
should consider you a most confoundedly unnatural pair; but standing 
towards cacli other as you do, I look upon you as a c(aiple of devilish 
deep-thonghted fellows, who may be reasoned with to any extent.” 

(Ch. iv., vii., li.) 

SMIh\ PUTNAM, A young and ardent clerk in a dry-goods 
store, who ‘‘ aspirates ” for fame, and applies to Martin Chuz- 
zlcwit for assistance. (Ch. xxii.) 

BOPJITA, A pupil of Ihith Pinch’s, called by Mrs. Todgers 
“a syrup ” (meaning a serajjli or a sylph) ; a premature little 
woman of thirteen years old, who had a]r(?ady arrived at such 
a ])itch of whalebone and education, that she had nothing 
girlish about her. (Ch. ix., xxxvi.) 

BPOTTLETOE, MB. A relative of old Martin Chuzzlowit, 
with testamentary designs upon his property. ITe is so bald, 
and has sucli big Avhiskers, that he seems “to have stop})ed 
Ill's hair, by th(3 sudden axiplicatioii of some powerful remedy, 
in the very act of falling off liis head, and to have fastened 
it irrevocably on his face.” (Ch. iv., liv.) 

^^POTTLETOE, MRS. Hi s wife; a woman “much too slim 
for her years, and of a jioetical constitution.” (Ch. iv., liv.) 

SWEKDLEPIPE, PA UL, called “ Poll.” A bird-fancier, who 
is an easy sliai'cr and a fashionable hair-dresser also ; Mrs. 
Gamp’s landlord. 

He \vas a little elderly man, with a clammy cold right hand, from 
which even rabbits and birds could not remove the smell of sbaving- 
Boap. Poll had something of the bird in bis nature; not. of the hawk 
or eagle, but of the sparrow, that builds in cliimiKM -stacks, and in- 
clines to human company. Ho was not quarrelsome, though, like the 
sparrow ; but peaceful, liko the dovo. In his walk he strutted ; and, 
in this respect, he boro a faint resemblance to t he pigeon, as well as 
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in a certain prosiness of speech, which might, in ita monotony, be 
likened to the cooing of that bird. He was very inquisitive; and 
when he stood at his shop-door in tho evening-tide, watching the 
neighbours, with his head on one side, and his eye cocked knowingly, 
there was a dash of the raven in him. Yet, there was no more wicked- 
ness in Poll than in a robin. Happily, too, when any of his ornitho- 
logical properties were on tho verge of going too far, they were 
quenched, dissolved, melted down, and neutralised in the barber; just 
as his bald head — otherwise, as the head of a shaved magpie — ^lost 
itself in a wig of curly black ringlets, parted on one side, and cut away 
almost to tho crown, to indicate immense capacity of intclloct. 

(Ch. xix., xxvL, xxix., xlix., lii.) 

TACKER. foreman and chief mourner of Mr. Mould the 
undertaker. (Ch. xix., xxv.) 

An obese person, with his waistcoat in closer connection with hia 
legs than is quite reconcilalde with tho established ideas of grace,* 
with that cast of foaiure which is figuratively called a bottlo-nose; 
and with a face covered all over w ith pimples. He had been a tender 
plant once upon a time, but from constant blowing in the fat atuio- 
sphere of funerals, had run to seed. 

TAMAROO, An old woman in the service of Mrs. Todgers ; 
successor to Bailey. (Ch. xxxii., liv.) 

It appeared in the fulness of time tliat tho jocular boarders had 
appropriated tlie word from an English ballad, in which it is supposed 
to express tho bold and fiery ne.lure of a certain hncknoy-coachman j 
and that it was bestowed upon !Mr. Hailey’s successor by reason of her 
having nothing tiery about her, except an occasional attack of that 
fire which is cnlhid St. Anthony’s. This ancient female had been en- 
gaged, in fiillilTncnt of a vow, registered by !Mrs. 'fodgcjrs, tlial. no 
more boys sliould darken the commcrciai doors; and she was chietly 
ri'uiarkable for a total absence of all comprebension upon every 
subject wliaicver. {She was a perfect Tomb for messages and small 
parcels; and w’ben desiiatched to the rost-otlico with letters, had 
been frequently seen endeavouring to insinnaio thorn into casual 
chinks in private door.s, under the delusion that any door with a h(.’lo 
in it would answ(?r the purpose. Sho was a very little old woman, 
and always wore a very coarso apron with a bib before and a loop 
beliind, together with bandages on her w'rists, whicli appeared to be 
afflicted w’ith uti everlasting sprain. Ehe was on all occasions chary 
of opening the street-door, and ardent to shut it again; and she 
waited at table in a bonnet. 

TAP LEY, MARK. Hostler at The Blue Dragon Inn, kept by 
Mrs. Lupin ; a young fellow of some live or six and twenty, 
with a wliimsicnl faccj and very merry pair of blue eyes, and 
usu-ilJy dressed in a reiiiarkably free and lly-away fashion, 
lie believes that tliere never “ avhs a man as could come out 
60 strong under cireumslancc^s that would make other men 
miserable” as liijnseJf, if he could “only get a chance.” But 
that he finds it dillicult to do. He takes the situation at The 
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Pi agon in consequence of having made up his mind that it is 
the dullest little out-of-the-way corner in England, and that 
there would he some credit in being jolly in such a x>lace. 
]hit he leaves it because there is no dulness there whatever;^ 
skittles, cricket, quoits, ninepins, comic songs, choruses, com- 
].:iny round the chimney-corner every winter evening, making 
tlio little inn as merry as merry can bo. Going to London, 
]i(.‘ meets Martin Chuzzlewit, and linding him moneyless, and 
n'solvod to go to America, he begs permission to accomj)any 
him as his man-servant. After some opposition, Martin con- 
s(*Tits; and they take passage in the steerage of the packet 
shi]) ^crew. 

Ti: is due to Mark Tapley to state, that ho suffered at least as much 
f roTu sea-sickuess as any mau, woman, or child, on board ; and that he 
liuil a peculiar faculty of knocking himself about on the smallest pro- 
vtjcalion, and losing his legs at every lurch of tlio ship. But resolved, 
ill liis usual phrase, to “conic out strong*^ under disadvanfageous circum- 
stauees, he was the life and soul of the steerage, and mado no more of 
slopping in the middle of a facetious conversafion to go away and be 
exi'essivcly ill by liiinsclf, and aftorwaids como back in the very best 
and gayest of tempers to resumo it, than if such a course of piocecding 
had been the connnoiicst in the world. 

Jt cannot be said that as his illness wore off, his cheerfulness and 
good nature increased, because they would hardly admit of augmenta- 
tion ; but his usefulness among tlio weaker members of the party was 
niucli enlarged] and at all times and seasons there ho was exerting it. 
If a gleam of sun shone out of the dark sky, down Mark tumbled into 
th(' cabin, and presently up he came again with a woman in his arms, or 
Im 1 f-a-dozcii children, or a man, or a bed, or a saucepan, or a basket, or 
flomelhing animate or inanimate, that he thought would be the bettor 
for I ho air. If an hour or two of fine weather in the middle of the day, 
teinjitcd those who seldom or never came on deck at other times, to 
cr.iwl into the long-boat, or lie down upon the spare spars, and try to 
ca',tberc, in tbc centre of tlio group, was Mr. Tapley, handing about 
S 'h Ticef and biscuit, or dispensing tastes of grog, or cutting up the 
<‘hildi'en*s provisions with bis pocket-knife, for their greater ease and 
cunifcjrt, or ri’ading aloud from a venerable ncwspajier, or singing some 
'■■ariiigold song to a select parly, or writing the beginnings of letters 

Iheir friends at home for people wlio eonldji't write, or cracking 
JoJavs with the crew, or nearly getting blown over tlic side, or emerging 
half-drowned from a shower of spray, or lending a band somewhere or 
oilier : but always doing sometbing for tbc general emteriaimnent. At 
night, when the co(dving-liro was lighted on the deck, and tlio driving 
sparks that flew among the rigging, and the cloud (A* sails, seemed to 
nicnace the ship with certain auniliilalion by fire, in case the elements 
ol air and water failed to compass her desirucli(iu ; tlioi'e agiiiu was Mr. 
'J ipley, with bis coat off and ins shirt-sleeves tunual up to his elbows, 
doing all kinds of culinary offices; cuiiipoiiiiding tlie slrangcht dishes; 
recognised by everyone as an established authority; and liclping all 
l>nrties to achieve something which, left to themselves, they never could 
have done, and never would have dreamed of. In short, there never 
Was a more popular character than Mark Tapley became on board that 
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noble and fast -sailing line of packet ship, the Screw ; and he attained 
at last to such a pitch of universal admiration, that he began to havo 
grave doubts within himself whether a man might reasonably claim any 
credit for being jolly under such exciting circumstances. 

Arrived at New York, Martin invests all his own means, 
and Mark’s, in the purchase of a fifty-acre lot in the distant 
city ” of Eden, which is represented to them as a flourishing 
town, with banks, churches, markets, wharfs, and the like. It 
is Martin’s intention to establish himself here as an architect ; 
and he takes Mark into partnership, in consideration of his 
having furnished much the larger share of their joint stock. On 
reaching the place, however, after a long and fatiguing journey 
of many days, they find it to be a liideous swamp, exhaling 
deadly miasms, and containing only a few scattered log-cabins. 
Martin is terribly disheartened on discovering the outrageous 
swindle that has been practised upon him, and soon sinks under 
an attack of the fever that prevails tliroughout the settlement. 

“Now, Mr. Tapley,*’ said Mark, giving liinisolf a iromendous blow 
in tbe cliost by way of revivor, “just you attend to wliat IVe got to 
Bay. Things is looking about as bad as tliey can look, young man. 
You’ll not have sucli another opportunity for showing your jolly dis- 
position, my fine fellow, as long as you live. And therefore, Tapley, 
Now’s your time to come out strong; or Never ! ’’ 

Martin no sooner recovers than ]\Iark is j^rostrated. Eor 
many weary days and nights he lies burnt up with fevt^r ; 
but, as long as lie can speak, be assures Martin that ho is still 
“jolly,” and when, at last, he is too far gone to speak, he fe(;bly 
WTites “ jolly ” on a slate. After a long and lingering illness, lie 
slowly reco\ers ; and, when ahlc to get about once more, tluiy 
both set their faces towards Old England, where they arrive in 
due time. Mark turns liis steps towards The Blue Dragon, and 
finds liis old friend Mrs. laipin alone in tlie bar. Wrapped up 
as ho is in a grejil-coat, she does not know him at first, hut soon 
utters a glad cry of recognition, and he catches her in his arms. 

“Yes, I will!” cried iVrarlc, “another — one more — twenty more! 
Yon didn’t know me in that hat and coat ? I tliought you would liavo 
known rue anywheres ! 'I’eu more ! ” 

“ So I should have known you, if I could have seen you ; but I 
couldn’t, and you sy)oke so grufF. I didn’t think you could speak gruff 
to me, Mark, at flj sl coming back.” 

“ Fifteen more 1 ” said Mr. Tapley. “ ITf)w handsome and how 
young you look ! Six more ! The last half-dt)zon warn’t a fair one, 
and must be done over again. Lord bless you, what a treat it is to see 
you! One Tuore ! Well, 1 never was so jolly. Just a few more, on 
account of there not being any credit in it ! ” 

When Mr. Tapley stoi>pcd in these calculations in simple addition. 
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he did it, not because he was at all tired of the exercise, hnt because 
he was out of breath. The pause reminded him of olher duties. 

“Mr. Martin Chiizzlowit*s oiitsido,” lie said. “I left him under 
the cart-shed, while I came on to see if there was anybody here. We j 
want to keep quiet to-night, till we know the news from you, and what 
it’s best for us to do.” 

“ There’s not a soul in the house, except the kitchen company,” re- 
turned tho hostess. “ If they were to know yon had come back, Mark, 
they’<l have a bonfire in the street, late as it is.” 

“But they mustn’t know it to-night, my precious soul,” said Mark: 
“so have tho house shut, and the kitchen firo made ui) ; anrl Avhcu it’s 
all ready, put a light in tho winder, and w'o’ll cturuj in. Once more ! I 
long to hear about old friends. You’ll tell me all aboiif ’mu, won’t you ? 
Mr. Pinch, and tho butcher’s dog clown tho street, and tho terrier over 
the way, and the wlioelwright’s, and every one of ’em. When I first 
caught sight of tho church to-night, 1 tliought tho ste(q)lo woidd have 
choked me, I did. Ouo more ! Won’t you ? Not a very littJo one to 
finish off with ? ” 

“ You have had plenty, I am sure,” said tho hostess. “ Go along 
with your fon'ign maimers!** 

“That ain’t foreign, bless you ! ** cried M;irk. “ Nai ive as oysters, 
that is ! One more, because if/a native. ! As a mark of respect for the 
land we llv’o in! Tin's don’t count as between you and me, yrju under- 
stand,” said Mr, Taidoy. “ I ain’t a kissing you now, you’ll observe. 

I have been among the patriots : I’m a kissin’ my country.” 

'.I'liis love-passago ends in tlie marriage of !Mark to the fair 
wid()^v, and the conversion of The Tlluo JJ)ragon into 'JTKi Jolly 
Tapley. “A sign of my own invention,” said Mark ; “ wery 
new, conwivial, and c.\prcssive.” (Oh. v., vii., xiii.-xv., xvii., 
xxi.-xxiii., xxxiii.-xxxv., xliii., xlviii., li.-liii.) 

TIGG, MONT A G UE, alias Tigg IMont.vgue. A needy sharper, 
and a friend of Chevy Sly me. 

The gentleman was of that order of appoarnnee, which is currently 
termed shabby-goiileel, though in rcsjicct of his dress ho can hanlly 
bo said to have been in any extremities, as his fingers were a long 
way out of his gloves, aud the soles of his feet wore at an incou- 
/euieut distance h’om the n])pci' leather of his boots. II is nether gar- 
ments w-orc of a bluish gray — violent in its colours once, but sobered 
now by age and dinginess — and were so stretched and strained in a 
tough conflict betw(?eii his braces and Ins straps, that they aiipeared 
eveiy uiuimuit in danger of flying asunder at the kncc's. His coat, in 
colour blue nud of a military cut, was butfoned and fragged up to 
his chin. His cravat was, in hue and pattern, like om* of those 
iiiaiules wliich hair-dres.sers are accustomed to wj-ap about their 
clients during the i)r()giess of tho professional mysteries. Uis hat 
had arrived at such a. pass that it w'ould liavo been liard to determino 
Mthcl her it was originally while or lilack. But he wore a mouslacho 
— a shaggy moustache too : nothing in tho meek and merciful way, 
but quite in the fierce and scornful style ; the regular Satanic sort of 
thing — and he wore, besides, a vast quantity of unbrash c<l hair. He 
was very dirty and very jaunty; very bold and very mean; very 
fiW’aggering and very slinking; very much like a man w’ho might 
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have been something bettor, and unspeakably like a man who do. 
served to be somotliing worse. 

, At a later period, having come into the possession of a 
few pounds, he unites with David Orimple, a pawnbroker wlio 
has saved a few pounds {see Chimple, Davio), and reversing his 
name, and making it Tigg Montague, Esquire, organises a 
swindling concern callcid the Anglo-Eengalee Disinterested 
Loan and Life Insurance Company, and, peculating on a 
grander scale than formerly, becomes a grander man altogether. 

lie had a world of jot-black shining hair upon his head, upon his 
cheeks, upon his chin, upon his upper lip. His clothes, symmetrically 
made, were of the newest fasliirm and the costliest kind. Flowers nf 
gold and bine, and green and blushing red, w(5re on his waistconi ; 
precious chains and jewels sparkled on his breast ; his fingers, clogged 
with brilliant rings, wero as unwieldy as summer flies but ncnvly 
rescued from a honey-pot. I’hc daylight maulled in Ids gleaming liat 
and boots as in a polished glass. And yet, though changed his name, 
and changed hia outward surface, it was Tigg. Though turned and 
twisted u])side down and inside out, as great men have been some- 
times known to be; though no longer Montague I’igg, but Tigg Mou- 
taguoj still it was Tigg; the saiiio Salanie, gallant, military Tisrg. 
The brass w«ns burnished, lacquered, nowly-starnped j yet it was tlie 
true Tigg melal notwithstanding. 

Obtaining ])riva1c inforfnation of Jonas Cliuzzlewit’s at- 
tempt to poison Jiis fatlicr, Tigg niakrjs use of his knowledge of 
the fact to compel Iiiin not only to invest largely in the sto( k 
of the Anglo- Ih'iigaleo out of his own wealth, but to persuado 
his fatlior-in-law, Mr. PecksiiilV, to do so likewise. Jonas 
finding his setjret known, and himself baflled, limited, aiul 
beset, watches his o})])ortunity, and murders Tigg; hut itis 
crime is discovered, and he is arrested, ainl ])ut into a coach 
to be carried to prison, Imt poisons hinistdf on the way. (( h. 
iv., vii., xii., xiii., xxii,, xxviii., x.xxviii., xl.-xlii., xliv., xlvii.) 

TODGERS, MRi^. M, J\(M‘per of a commercial board in; j- 
hoiise in J^ondon ; a bony and liard- featured lady, witli a low” 
of curls in front of he.r liead, shaped like little barrels of bia-r. 

“Presiding over an eslubli hnuMit lik(3 this, makes sad havoc with 
the features, my dear Mi'.-* rcckstiilTs,” said Mrs. Todgers. “Tlio 
gravy alone is enough to ad«l I wordy years lo one’s ago, I do assure you.” 

“ Lor! ” cried the two Miss PecksnilTs. 

“The anxiety of that one item, iny dears,” said Mrs. Todgers, 
“keeps the mind coid iuuu,IIy upon 1 he si rcdch. 'riiero is no such passion 
in liurnan nature, as Iho jrassion bn* gravy among commercial gmific- 
men. It’s nothing to say a joint wmii’t yield — a whole animal 
wouldn’t yield —the amount of gravy they expect each day at 
dinner. And A’hat I have undcsrgoiie in consequence,” cried 
Todgers, raising her eyes and shaking her head, “no one would 
believe I ” 
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Though not a handsome woman, Mrs. Todgers is a very 
kind-hearted one ; and when Mrs. Jonas Chnzzlewit (Mercy 
Pecksniff), heartbroken and destitute, applies to her for, 
sympathy and assistance, she extends both ready hand and 
h(^art. 

Commercial gentlemen and gravy had tried Mrs. Todgers^s temper ; 
the main chance — it was such a very small one in her case, that she 
might have boon excused for lr)oking shai*]) nffer it, lost it should en- 
tirely vanish from her sight -had takon a firm hold on Mrs. Todgors'a. 
attention. But in some odd nof)k in Mrs. 'L'odgers’s breast, up a great 
many stops, and in a corner easy to be overlooked, there was a secret 
door, with “ Woman ** written, on the spring, which, at a touch from 
Mercy’s hand, had llown wide open, and admitted her for shelter. 

When boarding- house accounts are balanced with all other ledgers, 
and the books of the Recording Angel aro made np for ever, perhaps 
there may be seen an entry to thy credit, lean Mrs. Todgers, which 
shjill make thee beautiful I 

(Ch. viii.-xi., xxxii., xxxvii., xlvi., liv.) 

TOPPIT^ MISS. A literary lady whom Mrs. Hominy intro- 
duces to the Honourable Elijah Pograiii. (Cli. xxxiv.) 

}VESTLOGK, JOHN. A young man who has boon a pu]>il of 
Pecksniff, but has a difference with him, and leaves him. 
Tie is a warm friend of Tom Pinch, whoso sister Euth ho 
linally marries. (Ch. ii., xii., xxv., xxix., xxxvL, xxxvii., 
xxxix., xl., xlv., xlviiL, xlix., li.-liii.) 

WOLF, MJ2. A friend and confederate of Montague Tigg ; 
introduced to Jonas Chiizzlowit as a literary character con- 
nected with a remarkably clever weekly pai)er. (Ch. xxviii.) 


PRINCIPAL INCIDENTS. 


CrrAPTER I. Concerning the pedigree of the Chuzzlowit family. — TI. 
Mr. Pecksniff, about to enter his house, is unceremoniously overturned 
down the steps by the wind slamming the door in his face ; his daughters 
discover him, and bear him into the house ; IMr. Pocksnitf’s business, and 
his method of obtaining pupils, described ; PecksnilT inoralis('S, and 
announces to his daughters the engagement of a new pupil ; Tom Pinch 
tries to intercede for John Westlock, but Mr. Pecksnilf will listen to no 
advaricos from Tom, or from John himself, who leaves in disgust;^ John 
tries to open Tom’s eyes to the true character of I Vcksri iff, but without 
effect j John Westlook’s departure for London. — I J T. Alartin Chiizzlewit, 
senior, and Mary Graham, arrive at The Blue Dragon ; Martin is very 
ill, and the landlady sends for Mr. Pecksniff; Mrs. Lupin mistakes the 
lelation existing between Mr. Chuzzlewit and Maiy ; Mr. Chuzzlewit 
ffostroys a paper he had with great difficulty written in bed ; Mr. 
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Pecksniff arrives at The Bine Dragon, and is greatly scandalised by the 
landlady’s story of her ]odg(?rs ; liis surprise at findiug in the invalid hig 
cousin Mr. Chazzlewit ; Martin acquaints Mr. Pecksniff with the facts of 
“iiis wealth, and his distrust of all who court his favour. — IV. Mr. 
Pecksniff comes in violent contact with Mr. Montague Tigg at the door 
of Mr. Chuzzlowit’s chamber ; Mr. Tigg cnilogiscs his friend, Mr. Chevy 
Slyme, and informs Mr. Pecksniff of the arrival of Mr. Chuzzlewit’s 
relations ; a meeting of those relatives is hold at Mr. Pecksniff’s house* 
the meeting proves anything but harmonious, each person accusing 
every other of designs on the property of Mr. Chu/.zlewit, and Pecksniff 
is called some very hard names by his friends ; the meeting breaks up 
on the announcement that Mr. Ohiizzlowit has gone no one knows whore. 
— ^V. Tom Pinch drives to Salisbury to moot the new pupil, taking up 
Mark Taploy on the way ; Mark informs Torn of his intention to leave 
The Dragon, and seek a new situation where he can get some credit for 
being jolly; meeting of Tom Pinch and the new puiril, and their first 
impressions of each other; Tom relates to young Martin the circum- 
stances of his playing tho organ in the church, and of the frequent 
appearance there of a beautiful young lady; ^Mr. Pecksniff and lus 
daughters alToct surprise at the early arrival of Martin; Mr. Pcoksriiff 
shows his house to Martin, and, after supper (on a scale that surprises 
Tom Pinch) shows him to his bedroom, and takes an opportunity to 
give him a liint of Tom’s position. — ^Vi. Mr. Pecksniff announces his 
intention of going to London, and taking his daughters with him, and 
gives Martin some suggestions as to his employment d uring his absence ; 
Tom and Martin, left alone together, become confidential, and Tom 
learns of Martin’s attachment to Mary Graham, and consequent mis- 
undorstaiiding with liis grandfather; ho also finds that his beau' ifiil 
visitor in the church was Mary. — VII. Tom and Martin are surprised 
by the appearance of Mr. Montague Tigg, wdio exjilains that he and 
Chevy Slyme are detained at Tho Dragon in default of payment of 
their bills, and Martin and Tom assume the obligation ; Mr. Slyme 
shows his iudependent nature; Mr. Tigg improves a favourable oppor- 
tunity, and begs tho loan of a half-sovereign from Tom Pinch ; Mark 
Tapley takes h'avo of Tho Blue Dragon. — Vi IT. Mr. Pecksniff and his 
daughters, journeying to Loudon by tho stagi?- coach, are joined by 
Anthony Cluizzlcwit and his son Jonas, and Mr. .Jonas lumomes attentive 
to the young ladies ; Mr. Pecksniff arrives with his daughters at Mrs. 
Todgers’s Commercial Boarding-house, and that lady makes arrange- 
ments for their aceiunmodatiori ; situation of Ttxlgors’s described. — IX. 
Mr. Pecksniff returns a favourable answer to Mr. Jinkins’s round- 
robin; Pecksniff and his daughters call on Tom Pinch’s sister; they 
patronise Miss Pinch, and offend tho gentleman of tho house; Baihy 
gives sundry dark liints in regard to tho bill of fare for the approaching 
feast; the gentlemen boarders are presented to the young ladies; tho 
successful dinner, giticed by the presence of the young ladies, where Mr. 
Jiukins is triumphant, and Mr. Moddle becomes despondent and jealous; 
Mr. Pecksniff, under the influence of wine, becomes a little particular in 
his attentions to Mrs. ’J’odgcrs; Mr.Pccksuiff is put to bed under difficulties. 
— X. Old Martin Chuzzlewit calls on Mr. Pecksniff, ajiologises for his former 
rudeness, and asks an introduction to that gentleman’s daughters ; Mr. 
Chuzzlewit instructs Pecksniff to dismiss young Martin from his employ, 
and asks him and the young ladies to befriend Mary, who, he is careful to 
tell them, has no expectations from him ; Mr. Chuzzlewit warns Pecksniff 
that the world will accuse him of mercenary motives in carrying out this 
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plan, and takes his leave ; Mrs. Todgers’s yoiingorst boarder is iuceiisea 
Rgaiust Mr. Jiiikins ; Mr. Pockaniff reproves Mrs. Todgers for dissinuila- 
— XI. Mr. Jonas Cluizzlowifc invites the young ladies to view the 
sights of London; after a look at all the free spectacles, Jonas takes 
them to his home ; they are introduced to old Chuffey ; CUiiiIey*s depend- 
ence upon Mr. Antliony Chiizzlowit; Miss Charity makes tlie tea, and 
receives particular attention from Jonas; Jonas entertains the sisiers 
through the evening, and then accomi)anie 8 them homo; the young 
gentlemen of Mrs. T<jdgers’s serenade tho yonng ladies on tho eve of 
their departure from London; Mr. Bailey receives a gratuity and makes 
himself useful; Mr. Antliony Chuzzlcwit and .Jonas call to take leave, 
and the Pecksniffs start for home. — XII. Yonng Martin patronises Torn 
Pinch, and tells him what ho shall do for him when ho himself is sucec'ss- 
fill; John Wcstlock invites Tom and Martin to diiio witli him at Salis- 
bury; and they walk to Salisbury to keep tho ajipniut inent ; .John and 
Martin discuss the amiability of Tom Pintdi and the liypocri.'^y of Peck- 
sniff; Tom defends Pecksniff against John’s pi-ejiidices ; J(din retui-ns 
Tom the money he had lent Tigg, and cautions him against triisiiiig 
that gentleman any further; John \Vt‘st.leck, watching Tom .'irul Martin 
as they set out. for homo, i.s impressed with a sen.se of Martin’s srdlish mis ■ 
appreciation of Tom’s character; Martinand Tom turn out to meet Mr. Perjk- 
sniff and his daughters on their return, and Martin is astonished to receive 
110 recognition from them ; Martin ihunands an exjilanation, and is clis- 
raissod by Pecksniff ; ho determines to go to Amm-ica; Tom Pinch giv«*.< 
liim his last half-sovereign. — XllF, Martin nu'cts a friendly carter 
who helps him on liis way, and gives him an account of Ids friend who 
wont to tho tj-nited States; Martin oncoimtors Mr. Montague Tigg at a 
liawnbrokor’s, and makes ineffectual attempts to find employment in 
London; ho receives a twenty-pound note from an niiknown hand; 
Mark Tai>ley introduces himself to Martin, and asks to be taken into Ids 
service, and .allowed to go to America with him; Martin relates Jiis 
history to ^ilark; Mark installs himself in Martin’s service, and secures 
a mooting between Ids master and Mary. — XI V. Martin and Mary iiicci 
in the I’ark; ho informs her of Id.s iuttmtion to go to .\meric 5 i, and con- 
signs her to the care of Tom Pinch ; Mark escorts Mary home after her 
farewell to Martin, and she sends by him her diamond ring to licr lover. 
— XV. Mr. Mark Tapliy, on board the ship Scrciv, bound for America, 
has an opportunity to be “jolly,” and innkos himself useful to Id.- 
poor fellow-passongors ; Martin avoids the cabin -passengers ; tl;o 
■ mvellcrs land iii New York. — XVI. They oncountm* Colonel Diver, who 
I' ilogises Ids country ; colloquy between tho captain of the 
nud Colonel Diver; Martin aceompanios the colonel to the office of 
The lloiudif Journal, and is introduced to Mr. Jefferson Brick; Mr. 
Brick gives a toast ; they .all go to the boarding-house of Mrs. Pawkiu.-^, 
where Martin is astonisluMl at tho voracity of tho boardci’s, and makes 
the acquaintance of some of “ the most remarkable men of the country;” 
Mr. Bevau accosts Martin, anti ex])lanis some of the char.aeten'hf ics of 
the colonel. — XVII. Mr. Bevan surprises Martin liy his criticisms ol 
■Vmcrica ; they find Mark Tajdey at the oJlico of Thn Koivdij Juumal, 
in company with a former slave, whoso stoiy ho rcju'ats to them ; Mr. 
Bevan introdu^’cs Martin to the family of i\lr. Norris, Martin is nincb 
pleased with them, until the tmtraiice of General Pladdock, who was a 
cahin-passenger in the Scrcir, Martin is now obliged to acknowledge that 
be himself came in the st(?crage from poverty, and finds a sudden cold- 
ness ou the part of his hosts ; Mrs. Jefferson Brick describes her attendarx‘0 
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on certain lectures; Mark Tapley revives Martin’s spirits by administerhi'j 
a shorry-cobhlor. — XVIH. Jonas Cliiizzlewit, surreptitiously examiuu^- 
bis father’s will, is startled by the appearance of Mr. Pecksniff; Anthoii\ 

, informs Pecksniff that Jonas will bo his heir, and advises him to bind him 
to one of his daui^hiers wliilc he is in the mood ; sudden death of Anthony 
dhiizzlewit. — XIX. Mr. Pecksniff f?ocs in quest of Mrs. Gamp ; Mr. 
Mould, the undertaker, coinnivMds the affectionate regrets of Mr. Joiuis, 
who has ordered no limitation of expense in the funeral arrangements; 
Chuffoy’s grief at the death of his old master; sensitiveness of Jonas 
under his ailliction; luuv old Anthony was buried, and no expense 
spared ; Jonas is alarmed lest Chuffoy should “ talk some precious non- 
sense.” — XX. Jonas questions Mr. Pecksniff in regard to the dowry 
ho will give his diiuglitcr in case she should secure such a husband as 
himself; ho\v Jonas treated Pecksniff, and how Pecksniff paid the bill; 
]*ecksniff, recalling the memory of old Anthony, is warned by Jonas 
never to revive the subject ; Mr. Pecksniff takes Jonas home with him, 
and they surprise Cherry in the performance of her household duties; 
Jonas proposes to Mercy in the presence of her sister, much to the dis- 
appointment of the older sister’s hopes; Tom Pinch announces tlm 
af)proach of old Martin Chiizzlewdt and Mary Graham. — XXI. Youn<r 
;^Iartin and Mark Tapley, on the way to Eden, discuss the attractions of 
that locality; Mr. La i^xyetle Kettle and General Choke giv'o Martin 
some information, now to him, in regard to his own country ; the general 
advises the travellers in regard to stittling in Eden ; Martin takes Mark 
into partnership ; tliey consult the agent of the Eden Land Corporatioi, 
wit ness the flourishing condition (upon paper) of that city, and pnrchas(i 
an eligible site; they attend a great meeting of the Watert oast Syni- 
pathisors, and witness the end of that association. — XXTI. Mari in is 
lionised by tlie citizens, and invited to deliver a lecture; on declining he 
is forced to hold a “le-Vee;” Mrs. Hominy is introduced; Captain 
K(!dgick gives Mark the secret of Martin’s popularity. — XXIIT. The 
travellers proceed on their journey to Eden, leaving Mrs. Hominy at 
New Therinopylm ; arrived at Eden, they find it to consist of a few log. 
houses in a swamp, and Martiji, giving way, is taken ill with fever 
and ague. — XXIV. Pecksniff receives Old Martin and Mary with 
assumed surprise; ho j)rcpares Mr. Chnzzlewit’s mind for a meeting 
with Jonas, whom he eulogises as a iiunlel and dutiful sou ; Tom Pinch 
lights Mr. Chuzzlewit and Mary home to The J31iie Dragon; returning, 
lie encounters Jonas, who assaults him, and gets the worst of it; Joiia.s 
ascribes his injury to accident, but Charity suspects Tom to bo tho 
cause of it, and thanks him for it; old Marlin tries to arouse Mercy to a 
.sense of her future unhajipinoss if she marries Jonas ; Jonas a<ks Mercy 
tx) fix the day. — XXV. Mrs. Gamp calls ujjon the Moulds, and discourses 
on the changes of life; she obtains Mr. Mould’s tierinission to iiighi- 
watch a gentleman iu connection with taking caro of Mr. (’hiiffey, wlm 
has been left in her charge in the absence of Jonas; John Wcstloek 
calls at The Hull to inquire about Mrs. Gamp’s new patient; Betsey 
Prig introduces Mrs. Gamp to her new patient, whose mind is wandering- 
— XXVI. Mr. Bailey calls upon Poll Sweedlopipe, and hears of the 
marriage of Jonas ; going >vith Poll to Jonas’s house to fetch Mrs. Oauip» 
she is surprised to learn tliat Jonas has married “ the merry one j” H ® 
bride’s welcome home.- XXVII. Mr. Montague Tigg appears as Tigg 
•Montague, Esq., chairman of tlie Anglo- Bengalee Disinterested Loan 
and Life Insurance Company, of wliieh David Crimplo is secretary; 
meeting of the board of the Anglo- Bengalee j Dr. Jobling introduces 
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Jonas Chnzzlcwit, who hag an interview with Tigg, in which the latter 
niakeB himself known to Jonas, and invites him to join t he company ; 
]\rontagiio instructs Narlgett to bring him all tho inbu-nialion he can 
obtain in regard to Jonas Chnzzlewit. — XXVJTI. Jonas dines with Mi« 
Tigg and a few friends at that gentleman’s house ; he is carried liome 
drunk by Mr. Bailey ; Jonas curses his wdfe, and strikes her. — XXIX. 
Mr. Bailey has an easy shave at the hands of I'oll Sweedlepipo ; Mrs. 
Camp’s opinion of Mr. Lovvsome’s sickness; Mrs. Camp and Betsey 
ITig prepare their patient for a journey; Lewsorne tells dohn IVestlock 
ho has a secret weighing on his mind. — XXX. Mr. Pc'cksnilf reproves his 
eldest daiigliter for her jealousy of her sister; and, at licr rcapiest, con- 
sents to place her at Mrs. Todgers’s in the city; Pecksniff informs 
Martin of Charity’s proposed departure, fnid invites him to come and 
stay with him for tho sake of Mary ; .Mr. Pecksniff meets Mary, anrl 
forces her to listen to an offer of marriage, which she spurns, and ho 
threatens to use his influence with Mr. Chnzzlewit against his grandson 
unless she submits ; Cherry informs Tom Pinch of her intended departure. 
- XXXT. Pecksniff witnesses in tho church an interview between Tom 
Pinch and Mary, in which she opems Tom’s eyes to tlio trno character 
of his employer; Pecksniff com] dains to Mr. Chnzzlewit that he lias been 
cruelly deceived by Thomas Pinch ; ho accuses Tom, in thcj [in'Sfuicc of 
Mr. Chnzzlewit, of addressing proposals of love to Mary in the church ; 
Tom mak'‘S no reply, but returns to Pecksniff his double eyeglass wdiicli 
lie bad found in tlie church, and leaves the house ; Tom doc’.ines Mrs. 
Ijiipin^s invitation to stay at Tlio Dragon, and goes to Salisbury. — 
XXXII. Miss Pecksniff arrives at Mrs. Todgers’s, and receives a 
pathetic account of tho state of .Mr. Augnshis Moddle; Oliarity boconics 
attentive to Mr. Moddle, and draws him on to a proposal of marriage, 
wliich, of course, she accepts. — XXXI TT. Mr. Mark Tajiley linds that his 
fellow-passengers on tho Screw arc his next-door neigliboiirs in Eden ; IM i'. 
Hannibal Chollop calls upon tho new settlers; Mark’s free speaking does 
not please him, and ho warns him to restrain it; Martin recovers, after 
many weeks, and Mark is then taken ill: by those experiences Marlin 
learns tho lesson of self-sacritico, and, upon Mark’s recovery, consults 
liim in regard to returning home; Martin writes to Mr. Bevan for assist- 
ance, on receipt of which they start homeward. — XXXLV. Martin is in- 
ii-fuliiced to the Uoiiourablo Elijali Pogram ; .Mr. l*ogram glorifies t ho 
Institutions of tho country, and attributes Martin’s dissent to British 
irejndico ; Captain Kedgick is surprised to sec the travellers return; 
Xr. Pogram holds a le-Veo by request of a committee of the citizens; 
meeting of Mrs. Hominy .and Elijah Pogram; iMartin and Mark arrive in 
Xew York, lind Mr. Bevan, and learn that the Screw is in jiort, and 
ready to sail for England tho next day; Mark ships as cook, and so iriys 
their passage, enabling them to do without the assistance of Mr. Bevan. — 
XXXV. Arriving in England, they witness tho laying of the corner-stone 
of a new building, at Avliich Mr. Pecksniff, as architect, ploys a prominent 
part; Martin n.'cognises the plan of the building as his own, which ho 
designed wlien studying with Pecksniff. — XXXVI. Tom Pinch starts for 
London to seek his fortune; he takes leave of Mrs. Lupin; arriyi'd in 
London, ho calls upon Jolm Wcstlock at Furiiival’s Inn, who is (lelightcd 
to see him, and insists upon his staying w’ith him; Tom goc.s to see liis 
f-ister, and, finding her subjected to tho incivility of scrvanis and the 
an just censure of her employers, ho expresses his indignation, and takes 
her .away wdth him ; Tom and Huth find lodgings at Islington. — XXXV’^IL 
Tom encounters Miss Charity Pecksniff in the street, and goes w'ith lier 
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to Mrs. To6gcrs*s, where ho meets her sister ; Mercy gives Tom a message 
for old Mr. Chuzzlcwit; Charity introduces Tom to Mr. Moddlo ; Tom 
tells John Westlock liia story, and returns to Kiith. — XXXVJII. Mr. 
Nadgett prosecutes his inquiries as ordered by Mr. Montague; he report® 
the result of his investigations in writing to his employer; Jonas calls 
upon Mr. Montague, who keeps Nadgett present at their interview, in 
which he proposes that Jonas should go deeper into their scheme, and 
draw in his father-in-law also, and gives Jonas, in a w'hispcr, good reason 
for complying. — XXXIX. Tom Pinch and Jtuth commence their house- 
keeping; how Ruth nitikes a beefsteak pudding, and how John Westlock 
ha[)peus to witness the operation; John narrates the circumstances 
of a call ho had received from a gentleman who oiTered Tom, through 
him, a situation as secretary and librarian, wi»h a yearly salary of »>ne 
hundred pounds; John and Tom call on Mr. Fii)s, the agent of Torn’s 
(‘inployor ; Mr. Pips shows Toni the place where his work is to bo, but 
declines to give his employer’s name ; John dines with ’Pom and his 
sister, and hears Tom’s account of Ids leaving PecksnilT, and of the 
changes in Pecksniff’s fannl}'. — XE. Torn enters ir])on his duties ami 
makes considerable progress, but the mystery of his employer is still 
unsolved; Tom and Ruth, taking a morning walk near the steamboat 
wharf, eiiconiitcr Mrs. Gamp, anxiously seeking for “ The Ankwork'* 
Package; ” Mrs. Gamp discovers the persons of wliom she is in search, 
and points them out to Tom ; Torn is amazed to see Nadgett at his elbow, 
making inquiries for the same parties; at Nadgedt’s rocpiost 'I’om car'i*n‘® 
the man a letter, and is astonished to recognise Jonas Chuzzlcwit ; effect 
of the letter upon Jonas, who drags his wife? from the steamer, mcers 
Montague upon the wharf, and diuves off with him. — XET. Montague, 
threatens Jonas with a disclosrtre of the secret ho possesses, irnle.s-< hr' 
accedes to his demands; Moiitagne proposes that Jonas should entiic 
Pecksniff to invest with thorn, and, at Jonas’s request, consents to : - 
ivith him to Pecksniff’s; Jonas lunches willr Jobling, and c|unstioii3 him 
in a careless W’ay about the use of his hiucels; ihe doctor narrates l!.e 
particulars of a remarkable murder. — XElf. Journey of the two frioiids 
to Salisbury during a violent storm; the carriage is overturned, tl.e 
horses thrown down, and Jonas attempts to force them upon Montague, 
who is lying senseless in ihe road, but is stopped by the di-iver ; Jiadev, 
who accompanies them, receives severe injuries frtnn the aceidcni ; 
Montague resolves to travel home alorre. — XL! 11. Mrs. Lupin, sitting 
alone in her bar, is accosted by a traveller who inquires for Mark Tapli\\ ; 
the traveller proves to bo Mark liimstdf, who, accompanied by Martin, 
has just arrived; they learn fi-om Afrs. Liijrin the cimiigr'S in PecksnilT.; 
family, and the influence Pecksniff has acquired over old Mr. Chuzzlewii 
Martin determines to call uyxm his grandfather, and sends Mark with a 
letter r( 3 questing leave to wait uiron him, which Pecksniff receives at the 
door, and destii^ys; Mart in, accoiirpanied l)y M.urk, gains admission to 
(’«‘(!k uiifl*’s house, and appoals fo his gi-andfa! Iut, who allows PcicksuitT 
to answer for him; Martin has an iiitervujw w’ith Mary, and hoars of 
Pecksniff’s suit f<jr her hand; leaving Pecksniff’s house, they meet 
.lonas going tliere.— XTiTV. Mr. Pecksniff receives his son-in-law” with 
tender inquiries for liis daughters; Jonas infoi-ins Pecksniff of hi.'-' 
business, introduces him to Montague, and secures the investment of lus 
capital in their concern; Jonas leaves Mont.uguc to complete tlf^ 
arrangements w'th Pecksniff, and returns to Jiondori. — XLY. 

Pinch, waiting for Tom in Fountain Court, is joined by John Westlock; 
who takes Tom and his sister liome to his rooms to diue. — ^XLVI. 
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relates tho occurrences of the morning on tho wharf, and John suspects 
foul play ; Tom and Ruth, going to call on Mrs. Jonas Oiuz/Jowit, meet 
Miss Pecksniff and Mr. Moddlc, who accompany thorn ; Mrs. Garnp 
makes tea for tho company, and admonishes Mr. Chuiley ; Jonas returnF^ 
home, is incensed to find Tom there, and forces him to leave the house ; 
.fonas retires to a private' room, giving orders that ho shall not bo 
disturbed, and under cover of tho darkness, and in disguise, escapes 
from the house by an unfrequented way. — XI jVJT. Jonas returns to 
Wiltshire, concealed by his disguise, lies in wait for ^Foutague, way- 
lays him as lie is passing through a wood, murders him, and returns 
by night to London; in tlio morning Jonas is called hy his wife, wdio 
irifoiuns him that Nadgctt liad called very early to see him. - -XL VII I. 
^Com and Ruth are surprised by a call from Martin and Mark ; Martin 
gives Tom an account of his circumstances, and by his advice they go to 
consult John Westlock, ivlio receives them wath some cinbarrassincnt on 
account of having a visitor ; Tom and Mark leave Martin with John, and 
as they walk along Mark informs Tom of the settlement lie proposes to 
imike in life ; John introduces Martin to his visitor, Mr. Lewsome, who 
nan-ales his insiruinciitality in the death of Anthony Chiizzlcivit, and 
fixes the responsibility upon Jonas, whom he accuses of his father’s 
murder; Martin and John determine what course to pursue. — XLIX. 
Mrs. Gamp entertains Betsey Prig at her apartment in Kingsgato Street, 
but tliat lady showing some unpleasant feeling, and venturing to express 
a doubt of tho existence of Mrs. Harris, tlio friends quarrel and part ; 
John and Martin arrive just at this moment, and learn from Mrs. Gamp 
some particulars in regard to Chiiffcy. — ^li. Martin accuses Tom Pimih of 
iiiifiiirnoRs, greatly to Toui’s suriu-isc; Kuih tells Tom she has dis- 
covi'ied his secret love for Mary ; Tom’s cm[)U>yor at last appears. — LI. 
Jonas Chuzzlewit thinks to carry out his plan for silencing Mr. Chuffoy ; 
Mrs. Gamp arrives, and is soon followed by old Martin and John 
^V'os^O(•k, who are follov/cd by Lewsomo and Mark Taploy; Lewsome 
states all tho circumstances relating to Jonas’s murder of his fatlier, 
wJiicIi ChulTey contradicts, by relating how his old master and himself 
had discovered Jonas’s designs, and that Anthony had died from a 
broken heart, and not from poi.son ; Jonas, thinking himself cleared by 
this testimony, orders them from tho room, wdien Nadgctt enters wdth 
<jllicors, and arrests him for the murder of Montague 5 Jonas attempts to 
liribe Sly me, who is one of tho oliiccrs, to allow him to kill himself, but 
‘’ailing in this, he commits suicide by taking poison as they are carrying 
him to jail. — Lll. Mark ’faplcy waits upon old Martin Chuzzlcwit by his 
request; he admits, in turn, Mr. John Westlock, Tom Pinch ami his 
•Sister, young Martin, and Miss Graham and Mrs. Lupin ; lastly Mr. 
Pecksniff enters, and reproaches them all for taking ad'-aiitago of the 
old man, when the old man strikes him down with his staff; Martin 
compels Pecksniff to listen to his exposure of his meanness, and to 
witness his riicouciliation wdth young Martin; Mr. Pecksniff takes his 
departure ; Mrs. Gamp, Mr. Poll BwcedUqupc, and the rov'ivcd Mr. 
Bailey, appear and disappear for the last time. — LFII. John V\cstlock 
declares his love to Ruth, and finds it reciprocated ; haiipiness of old 
Martin in the joy of tho lovers; he entertains theiii all at dinner; Miss 
Pecksniff makes arrangements for her wedding.- -L IV. Mr. Ohuzzlewit 
calls upon Mercy at Mrs. Todgers’s, and iuvites her to place hors(*lf 
binder his care ; Mark Tapley welcomes liomo his old neighbours in 
hdcii ; how Mr. Augustus Moddlo deserted his hrido, and Miss Pecksniff 
was not married ; what Tom Pinch saw as time passed on. 



THE CHIMES. 


A GOBLIN STORi" OF SOME BELLS THAT RANG AN OLD 
YEAR OLT, AND A NEW YEAR IN. 


This, the second of the Cliristmas books, was brought out in 1811 by 
Bradbuiy aud Evans. It was illustrated with a fr(mlis])iece and title 
on steel by Daniel 3lacliso, and with woodcnits from drawings by John 
Leech, Ricliurd Doyle, an<l Clarkson Stanlield. 


CilAEACTEKS INTRODUCED. 


BOWLEY, LADY. to Sii- Joseph Rowley; a very 

stalely lady. (2nd rpuirter.) 

BOW LEY, MASTER. Her son, a little geiitleinan agtd 
twelve. (Ji'd tpiavler.) 

BOW LEY, SIR JOSEPH. An old and very stately gontle- 
inan, wlio is a member of ])aiiiainent, and m Iio i)rides liimself 
upon being the “ }K)or maids friend and father.” Tlio poor 
man in his district he considers his hiisiness. “ I endeavour,” 
he says, “ to educate his mind by inculcating on all occasions 
the one gretit moral lesson whiirli that class jtMpiires ; that is, 
entire dependence on myself. (2nd, Jrd quarter.) 

CHICKENSTALKER, MRS. ANNE. A stout old lady, 
kee])er of a shop “in the general line,” who, Tohy Vfek 
dreams, is inarrie.d to Tughy, )Sir Joseidi Rowley’s ])ortei'. 
(2iid, 4th quarttir.) 

CUTE, ALDEHMAN. A plain man and a jiractical man ; an 
easy, alliible, joking, knowing fellow, up to everything, and 
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not to be imposed on; one who understands the common 
people, and has not the least dilliculty in dojiliiig witli them, 
l^eiiig a justice, lie tliiiiks he can “put down ” anything amon^; 
“this sort of people,” and so sets about putting down the 
nonsense that is talked about want, and the cant in vogue 
ab(.)ut starvation ; and declares his intention of putting dowii 
distressed wives, boys without shoes and stockings, wandering 
mothers, and indeed all young mothers of all sorts and kinds, 
all sick persons and young children; and, if there is oiu^ 
thing on which he can be said to have made up his iniinS. 
more, than on another, it is to put suicide down. (1st, 3rd 
quarter.) 

FERN, LILIAN, An orphan ; niece to Will hern. (‘Jiid-dtli 
quarter.) 

FERN, WILL, A poor but honest man, who only wants “to 
live like one of the Almighty’s creeturs,” but bus a bad name, 
and can’t. (‘2nd-4th cpiarter.) 

FILER, MR. A low-spirited gentleman of middle age, of n 
meagre habit and a disconsolate fa(?e, full of facts and iigure.^^, 
and ready to prove anything by tables ; a friend of Aldenmiri 
Cute. (1st, 3r(l quarter.) 

FIS If, ]\fR. C(jnlideiitial secretary to fciir Josei>li iiowle} . 
(i2nd, 3rd quarter.) 

JjILIAN. See Ierx, Lilian. 

RICHARD. A handsome, well-made, powerful young smith, 
engaged to Meg A'eck. (1st, 3rd, 41h (piarter.) 

TUG BY, Porter to 8ir Jose]di Powley; afterwards married . 
as Toby Yeck dreams, to .^Irs. Cliickenslalker. (2nd, 4tl 
quarter.) 

^'E< K, MARGARET or MEG, Toby Yeck’s daughter, 
(1st -4 til quarter.) 

YECK, TOBY, called “Tuotty” from bis ]\ace, “which, 
meant speed, if it didn't make it.” A ticket-porter. 

A weak, small, spare old man, lie was a vciy Hercules, this Toby^ 
in his good intentions. He loved to earn Ids money. lie delighted t<« 
belii've — Toby was very poor, and couldn’t well afford to part with n 
delight — that he was worth his salt. With a shilling or an eighteen- 
pi'iiny message or small parcel in hand, liis courage, always high, rose- 
higher. As he trotted on, he would call out to fast rostuien ahead ot 
him, to get out of the way; devoutly believing that iii the natural 
bourse of things he must inevitably overtake and riiu them down; aiuS 
he had perfect faith — not often tested — in his being able to carry any - 
thing that man could lift. 
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Toby has a great liking for tlio bells in the church near 
iiis station. 

Being bnt a simple man, he invested ihoni -with a strange and 
solemn character. They were so mystorions, often heard and never 
seen; so liigh nx), so far off, so full of such a deep strong melody, tliat 
he regarded them with a species of awe; and sometimes when bo 
looked up at the dark arched windows in the tower, ho half expected 
to be beckoned to by something which was not a Bell, and yet was 
what ho had lieard so often sounding in the Chimes. For all this, 
Toby scouted with indignation a certain dying rumour that the Chimes 
wore haunted, as iun^lying the possibility of their being connected 
with «any Evil thing. In short, they were very often in his ears, and 
very often in his thoughts, but always in his good oinnion; and ho 
very often got such a crick in his neck by staring witli his mouth 
w'ido open, at tlie steoph; wdu^re they hung, that he was fain to take 
an cxti*a trot or two afterwards to cure it. 

Oil Cliristnias Eve, Toby falls asleep by the llfcside, wliilo 
i'cadiiig a newspaper, and dreams that he is called hy the chimes, 
and so goes up into tlic church tower, wliicli he finds peopled by 
dwarf ithantoms?, spirits, el (in creatures of the bells, of all aspects, 
shapes, cliaractc'rs, and occupations. As lui gazes, the spectres 
disappear, and lie sees in every bell a boarded figure, mysterious 
and awful, of the bulk and stature of the bell — at once a figure 
and the boll itself. The Orc'at Hell, or the Goblin of the Great 
3k‘ll, after arraigning him for sundry instances of wrong-doing, 
puts him in charge of tlie Spirit of the Chimes, a little child, 
who slnnvs him various sornnvful scones of the future, the actors 
ill which hii knows, and some of whom are very near and dear 
to him. Cut all tlioso scones point the same moral — “ that we 
must trust and lioi)e, and neitlior dou])t ourselves, nor the good 
in one another.” And when Tohy breaks the spell that hinds 
liim, and wakes up suddenly with a leap that brings him upon 
liis feet, be is beside himself with joy to find that the chimes arc 
merrily ringing in the New Year, and that all the sin and shame 
and suliering and desjjeration whic.li lie. has witnessed is hut the 
baseless fabric of a vision. U'lie lesson is not forgotten, how- 
ever, and the Jsew Year is made all the happier by his troubled 
dream. 



TIIE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 


A FAIRY TALE OF HOME. 


I’lTBLisiTED in 1815, inscribed to Lord JclTrcy, and illustrated with a 
iVoiitispicce and liile*|.)a}xt; by Maclisc, and woodcuts from drawings by 
iJoyle, Leccb, Clarkson SStanlicld, and Landseer. 


CHABACTERS INTRODUCED. 


BOXER, Jolm Peerybingle’s dog. (Chirps lst-3rd.) 

DOT, tiec Peeuyrixgle, Mrs. Mary. 

FIELDING, MAY, A friend of Mrs. Peerybingio. Siie is 
over-persuaded into consenting to bestow her liaiul upon 
Tackleton, a surly, sordid, grinding old man; but, on the 
morning of the day ap^^ointed for the wedding, she marries 
Edward Plummer, a former lover, who suddenly returns after 
a long absence, and whom she has believed to be dead. 
(Chirps 2nd, 3rd.) 

FIELDING, MRS, Her mother; a little, querulous chip of 
an old lady, with a peevish face, who is conskh'red to have a 
most transcendent figure, in right of liaving preserved a waisl 
like a bedpost. She is very genteel and patronising, in con- 
sequence of having once been better off, or of labouring under 
an impression that she might have been, if something had 
happened (in the indigo trade) which never did happen, and 
seemed to have never been particularly likely to happen. 
(Chirp 2nd, 3rd.) 

FEERYBINGLE, JOHN. A large, sturdy man, much older 
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than liis wife, hut “ the best, the most considerate, the ni'-'st 
atfectionaie of husbands ” to her. (Chirps lst-3rd.) 

Ho was often near to something or other very clover, by his own 
account : this lumbering, slow, honest John ; this John so heavy, but 
so light of spirit ; so rough upon the surface, but so gentle at the core; 
BO dull without, so quick within; so stolid, but so good! Oh Hollier 
Nature, give thy children the true poetry of heart that hid itself in 
this poor Carrier’s breast — he was but a Carrier by the way — and we 
can bear to have them talking prose, and leading lives of prose; aiul 
bear to bless thee for their company 1 

PEERYBINGLE, MRS, MARY, called “Dot” from her small 
size. John’s wife, a blooming young woman, with a very dull 
of a baby. (Chirps lst-3rd.) 

PLUMMER, CALEB, A poor toymaker in the employ of 
Tackleton ; a spare, dejected, thoughtful, gray-haired old man, 
wholly devotecl to liis blind daughter. (Chirps lst-3rd.) 

PLUMMER, BERTHA, His daughter, a blind girl. AVith 
her fath(‘r, she lives in “a little cracked nutshell of a wooden 
house, . . . stuck to the premises of GriiH' and Tackleton liiu^ 
a harnacle to a ship’s keel.” 

I have said that Caleb and his poor Blind Daughter lived hero. ] 
should have said that Caleb lived here, and his poor Blind Dauglitri’ 
somewJiere else — in an encliauted homo of Caleb’s furnishing, whcir 
scarcity and shabbiness were not, and trouble never entered. Cm!»' 1> 
was no sorcerer, but in the only magic art that still remains to us, tlio 
magic of dcvotc«l, deatliU’ss love, Nature had been the mistress of Lis 
study; and from her teaching, all the wonder came. 

The Blind (lirl never knew that ceilings were discoloured, 
blotched and bare of plaster here and there, high crevices unstoppnl 
and widening every day, beams mouldering and tending dowmvnrii 
Tlie Blind Oirl never knew tliat iron was rusting, wood rotting, pnin-r 
])eeling olT ; < he size, .uinJ siiajte, and true proportion of tho dwelJin*.-. 
Avithering away. The Blind Girl never knew that ugly shapes of dell’ 
and earthenware were on the board; that sorrow and faintheartedm^^s 
were in the house; lhat Caleb’s scanty hairs were turning greyer ami 
more grey, before lier sightless face. Tlie Blind Girl never km‘w 
they had a iimshu*, cold, exacting, and uninterested — never knew 
that Tackleton Avas Tackleton, in short; but lived in the belief of ;ni 
eccentric humourist avIio loved to have his jest Avith tlicni, and 
W’hilc lie Avas the Guardiau Angel of their lives, disdained to Jicur one 
Avord of thankfulness. 

And all was Caleb’s doing; all the doing of her simple father! 


The coiisequonce of this Avell-iiioaut hut ill-judged d(!ceptie» 
i:-', that Bertha comes secretly to love Tackletou with uiisi>eiik' 
able affection and gratitude, and is ueaiTv heartbroken eii 
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tilings that never have been, to make her happier. The shock 
to her sensitive nature is great ; but instead of losing her cdii- 
lideiice in him she clings to him all the more closely, i\ml^ 
cherishes him all the more devotedly for his innocent deceit, 
springing from motives so pui*e and unsellisli. (Cliiri)s 
'h’d.) 

PL UMMER, ED WARD. Son to Caleb, and brother to Bertha 
riummer. After a long absence in the ‘‘Golden South 
Americas,*’ he returns to claim the hand of May Bidding, to 
whom he had been engaged before leaving home. Hearing, 
Avheii twenty miles away, that she has proved false to him, 
and is about to marry old Tackleton, he disguises himself as 
an old man, for the sake of observing and judging for himself, 
in order to get at the real and exact truth. He makes himself 
known to Mrs. Pccrybingle (“Dot”), who advises him to 
keep liis secret close, and not even to let Mr. Peerybingie 
know it, he being much too open in his nature, and loo 
inexperienced in all artilice to keep it for him. She also 
oilers to sound his sweetheart, and to l)ring them together, 
which she does, and has the ])leasiire of seeing Ihem married, 
and of exjjressing a hope that Tackleton may die a bachelor. 
Her iiiedialioii, howawer, becomes kno’wn, in i)art, to her hus> 
band, who misconstrues her actions, and sus])i‘cts her of being 
\iiitrue to himself. But in the cjul everything is satisfactorily 
explained, and everybody is made happy; while even the 
kettle hums for joy, and the cricket joins the music with its 
“Chirp, chirp, cliirp.” (Chirps 1 si- 3rd.) 

^LOWBOY, TILLY. Mrs. Peeryhingle’s nurserymaid ; a great, 
clumsy girl, who is very apt to hold the baby topsy-turvy, 
and who lias a habit of incclianically reproducing, for ils 
entertainment, scra]»s of cuiTcnt conversation, with all the 
sense struck out of them, and all the nouns changed into tlie 
l>lural number, as when she asks, “ A\’as it Grulls and "J ackle- 
toiis the toy makers, theni” and “'Would it eall at ]>astr\- 
cooks for Avedding cakes?” and “Did its mothers know the 
boxes when its fathers brought them home ? ” and so on. 
(Chirps 1st- 3ril.) 

tackleton, called “ Giiuff and Taoklkton.” A toy mer- 
chant, stern, ill-natured, and sarcastic, with one eye always 
Avide open, and one eye nearly shut. 

Crumped and chafing in the j)eaccahle pursuit, of toy-making, ho 
was a domestic Ogre, who had hcen living on children all his life, and 
was tlicii* implacable enemy. He despised all toys; wouldn’t have 
hought one for tlie w'orkl; delighted, in Ids malice, to insinuate grim 
expicssiouB into the faces of browu-i)aper fanners who drove pigs to 
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market, bellmen who advertised lost lawyers’ consciences, movabii 
old ladies who darned stockings or carved pies; and other like sample;; 
of his stock in trade. In appalling masks; hideous, hairy, rod-eyed 
Jacks in Boxes; Vampire Kites; demoniacal Tumblers who wouldn’t 
lie down, and were perpetually flying forward, to stare infants out r.f 
countenance ; his soul perfectly revelled. They were his only relief, 
and safety-valve. 

After the marriage of his betrothed. May Fielding, to 
Edward Plummer (see above), he turns his disappointment to 
good account by resolving thencefoi*th to be, and by actually 
becoming, a pleasant, hearty, kind, and happy man. (Chirps 
lst-3rd.) 



THE BATTLE OF LIFE, 


A LOVE STOllY. 


PfTBTJSTTED in 18 16, with a frontispiece and title-pa.^e engraved on wood 
fiorri drawings by Maclise, anti wilh woodcuts inserted in the text, from 
designs by Doyle, Leech, and Staulicld. 


CHARACTERS INTRODUCED. 


BRITAIN, BENJAMIN, called ^‘Little J^,ritain.” A small 
man with an uncommonly sour and discontented face; servant 
to Doctor Jcddler, afterwards Imshand of Clemency Newcome, 
and landlord of 'J’he Nutmeg Grater Inn. lie gives this sum- 
mary of his general condition : “ 1 don’t know anything ; I 
don’t care for anything ; I don’t make out anything ; I don’t 
hclie VO anything ; and I don’t want anything.” ( Farts I.-Il 1. ) 
f'^HAGGS, MR. THOMAS. Attorney-at-law and partner of 
Jonathan Snitchey. He seems to he rej)resented by Snitchey, 
and to be conscious of little or no separate existence or per- 
sonal individuality. (Parts L, 11.) 

<RAGGS, MRS. Ilis wife. (Part 11.) 
ilEATIIFIKLD, ALFRED. A young medical student; a 
ward of Doctor Jeddler, and engaged to his younger daiigliler 
Marion. On coming of age, he starts on a iliree years’ tour 
among the foreign schools of medicine. In the very hour of 
his return, Marion flees from home, eloping, as it is supposed, 
with a young spendthrift named Michael Warden. After a 
time, her elder sister Grace becomes Alfred’s wife; and it 
hnally tran.spircs that Marion, though deeply loving liim, dis- 
covers that Grace also loves him, and, deeming herself to be 
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1(\S3 worthy of sikjIi a husband, sacrifices her own happino.g 
to insure lior sisters. Ihit, instead of eloping witli yoiin / 
Warden, she retires to an aunt’s, who lives at a distance, 
where she remains secluded until after her sister’s niarriaj^fu 
has taken place. (Parts I.-III.) 

JEDDLER, DOCTOR ANTHONY. A great philosopher, 
the heart and mystery of whose philosopliy is to look upnu 
the world as a gigantic practical joke, or as something Ino 
absurd to be considered seriously by any practical man. but 
the loss of his favourite daughter, “ the absence of one littio 
unit in the great absurd account,’* strikes him to the grouinl, 
and shows him how serious the world is, in whicli some 
love, deep-anchored, is the portion of all human creatures.” 
(Parts L~1IL) 

JRDDLER, GRACE. His elder daughter; married to Alfred 
Ileathlield. (I’arts l.-Ilf.) See IIkatiifield, Alfred. 

JEDDLERy MARION. His younger daugliter. (Parts 
I. -111.) See lIiOATiiFiELD (Alfred), Waruen (Wicitael). 
MAHTHA, AUNT. Sister to Doctor Jeddler. (Part III.) 

NEWCOMEy CLEMENCY. Servant to Doctor Jeddler; 
afterwards married to llenjaniin Britain. (I'arts L-IIl.) 

She was about thirty years old, and had a sulTiciently plump ned 
cht^erful face, though it was twisted up into an odd expression (tf 
tightness that nuidc it comical, lint tlio extraordinary homeliness 
her gait and manner, would have superseded any face in the world. 
To say that she had two left legs, and somebody else’sarms, and that all 
four limbs seemed to be out of joint, and to start from perfectly wrong 
])laccs w'heii tliey were set in motion, is to offer the mildest out lino 
r ho reality. To say tliat she was perfectly content and satisfit'd u iii; 
these arrangements, and regarded them as being no business of hers, 
and that she took her arms and legs as they came, and allowed tIumm 
to dispose of themselves just as it happened, is to render faint just ire 
to lier equanimity, ilcr dress was a prodigious pair of self-willed shoes 
that iK.'ver Avaured to go wdiere her feet went; blue stockings; i 
pi inted gown of many colours, and the most hideous pattern pro- 
curable for money; and a white apron. She always wore .sluut 
sleeves, and alw'ays had, by some accident, grazed elbows, in which 
she took so lively an interest, that she was continually trying to turo 
them round and get impossible views of them. In general, a little 
cap placed somewljere on her head, though it was rarely to bo met 
with in the place usually occupied in other subjects by that article ol' 
dress ; but from head to foot she Avas scrupulously clean, and main- 
taiued a kind of dislocated tidiness. Indeed, her laudable anxiety n> 
bo tidy and comj)act in her own conscience as well as in the public 
eye, gave rise to one of her most startling evolutions, which was ro 
grasp herself joinetimes by a sort of wooden handle (part of h*'*' 
clothing, and familiarly called a busk), and wrestle as it were Aviih 
her garments, until they fell into a symmetrical arrangement. 
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^yiTOTlEY, JONATHAN. Attorney-at-law and partner of 
i’Jiomas Craggs. (Parts I.-TII.) 

SXITGIIEY, MRS. His wife. (Part II.) 

WARDEN, MICHAEL. A client of Messrs. Snitchey and 
Craggs ; a man of tliirty, who has sown a good many wild 
oats, and finds his affairs to be in a bad way in consequence, 
lie repents, however, and reforms, and finally marries Clarion 
Jeddlcr, whom ho has long loved. (Parts IL, III.) 



DOMIJEY AND SON, 


On the first of October, ISIG, Messrs. Bradbury ar.d Evans issued the 
first uuniber of a now serial novel under the title of “Dealings with tho 
Firm of Doinbcy and Son, Wiiolesale, detail, and for Exportation.** Each 
part was illustrated with two engravings on stool by ITablot K. Browne 
(“ Phiz**). Tho publication of ti»e work extended over twenty months; 
and on its comjdetion, in 181-8, it was brought out in a single octavo 
volume, and was “Dedicated with great esteem to tho Marchioness of 
Norrnanby.*’ 


CHARACTERS INTRODUCED. 


ANNE. A liouseniaid at Mr. DoinLoy’i>, beloved by Towliii.^nii, 
the footman, (('li. xviii., xxxi., xxxv., lix.) 

BAGSTOCK, MAJOR JOSEPIL A rotii-ed army oiricc-, 
wooden -f eat uied and blue-faced, with his eyes starting out of 
his head. He is a near neighbour of IMiss Tox, between 
whom and himself an occasional interchange of ncwspa2:)er3 
and pamphlets, and tho like Platonic dalliance, is effected 
through the inediuin of a dark servant of the major's, whom 
!Miss Tox is content to designate as a “native,” without coji- 
necting him with any geographical id(?a whatever. 

Although 3rajor Bagstock liad arrived at what is called in poliic 
literature the grand meridian of life, and was proceeding on liis journey 
dt)wn.hill with hardly any throat, and a very rigid pair of jaw-bom 
ami long-flapped elephantine cars, and his eyes and coinidexion in the 
state of artificial excitement already mentioned, ho was mightily proud 
of awakening an interest in Miss Tox, and tickled his vanity ^nth tlio 
fiction that she was a splendid woman, who had her eye on him. Tin’s 
he had several limes hinted at the club: in connection with little 
jocularities, of which old Joe Bagstock, old Joey Bagstock, old .h 
Bagstock, old Josh Bagstock, or so forth, was the perpetual theme : it 
being, as it were, tho Major*s stronghold and donjon keep of lifjdit 
humoor, to be on the most familiar terms with his own name. 
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“Joey B., sir,” the Major would say, with a flourish of his walking, 
stick, “ is worth a do/.cu of you. If you had a few more of the Bag- 
stock breed among you, sir, you’d be none the worse for it. Old Joe, 
sir, needn’t look far for a wife even now, if ho was on the look-out 
but he’s hard-hearted, sir, is Joe — he’s tough, sir, tough, and de-vilish 
cly!” After such a declaration wheezing sounds would bo heard; and 
rhe Major’s blue would deepen into purple, while his eyes strained and 
tjtarted convulsively. 

Notwithstanding his very liberal laudation of himself, however, the 
i^Injor was selfish. It may bo doubted whetbor there ever was a more 
entirely selfish person at heart, or at stomach is perhaps a bettor 
exi)rossion, seeing that he was more decidedly endowed with that latter 
organ than with the ftjriner. Ho had no idea of being overlooked or 
slighted by anybody ; least of all, had ho the remotest comprehension 
of being overlooked and slighted by Miss Tox. 

And yet, Miss Tox, as it appeared, forgot him —gradually forgot him. 
She began to forget him soon after her discovery of the Toodle family. 
She continued to forget liim np to the time of the christening. She 
wont on forgetting him with compound interest after that. Something 
or somebody had superseded him as a source of interest. 

“ Good morning, ma’am,” said the Major, meeting Miss Tox in 
Princess’s Place, some weeks after the changes chronicled in the last 
chapter. 

“ Good morning, sir,” said Miss Tox, very coldly. 

“Joe Bagstock, ma’am,” observed Ihc !Major, with his usual gallantry, 
“has not had the happiness of bowing to you .at your window, for a 
considerable period. Joe has been hardly used, ma’am. His sun has 
hiieii behind a cloud.” 

Miss Tox inclined lier head; but very coldly indeed. 

“Joe’s luminary has been out of town, ma’am, perhaps,” inquired 
■die Major. 

“1? out of town? oh no, I liave not been out of town,” said Miss 
Tox. “ I have boon miudi engaged lately. My time is nearly all devoted 
to some very intimate friends. I am afraid 1 have none to spare, even 
now. Good morning, sir 1 ” 

As Miss Tox, with her most fascinating step and carriage, dis- 
ap[)earod from Princess’s Place, the Major stood looking after her 
with a bluer face than ever : muttering and growlinf some not at all 
complimentary remarks. \ 

“ Why, dainnio, sir,” said the Major, rolling his lobster eyes round 
Mid round Princess’s Place, .and apostrophising its fiugrant air, “six 
Mionths ago, the woman loved the ground Josh Bagstock walked on. 
What’s the meaning of it ? ” 

The Major decided, after some consideration, that it meant man- 
tr.aps; that it me.ant plolting and snaring; that Miss Tox was digging 
i)itfiills. “But you won’t catch Joe, ma’am,” said the Major. “Jfe’s 
^ough, ma’am, tough, is J. B. Tough, and do-vilish sly !” over which 
reflection he chuckled for the rest of the day. 

The M.ajor oecomes a friend and companion of Mr. J')ombey, 
introduces him to Edith Granger and Mrs. Skewton, and plays 
the agreeable to the mother, while Mr. Dornbey makes love 
to the daughter. (Ch. vii., x., xx., xxi., xxvi., xxvii., xxxi, 
xxxvi., xl., li., lix., lx.) 

T 
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DAPS, MR, Dancing-master at Doctor Elimber’s ; a very 
grave gentleman with a slow and measured manner of speak- 
ing. (Ch. xiv.) 

'baps, MRS. His wife. (Ch. xiv.) 

BKRINTIIIA, called “ Beury.** j^iece and drudge to Mrs. 
Bipchin, wliom she regards as one of the most meritorious 
persons in tlie world. She is a good-natured sj)inster of 
middle age, Imt possessing a gaunt and iron-hound aspect, 
and niucli afilicted with hods on her nose. (Ch. viii., xi.) 

BILER. See Toodle, Borin. 

BITHERSTON, MASTER, A child hoarding at Mrs. ?!]> 
chin’s; a hoj' of mysterious and terrihle experiences. (Cli. 
viii., X., xli., lx.) 

B LIMBER, DOCTOR. Proprietor of an expensive private 
hoariling-school for hoys, at Brighton, to which Paul Domlxy 
is sent to he educated. 

The Doctor was a portly gentleman in a suit of black, with strings 
at his knees aiul sUtokings below them. Ho had a bald head, liiglily 
polished; a deep voice; and a chin so very dimblo, that it mjis 
wonder how ho ever niannged to shave into the creases. JJe had 
wise a pair of little eyes that were always half shut np, and a inouil’ 
that was always half expanded into a grin, as if ho l)ad, that mommu, 
posed a boy, and were wailing to convict him from his own lips. . . . 
The Doctor’s walk was stately, and calculateil to impress tho jiiveniir 
mind with solemn feelings. It was a sort of march ; but when the 
Doctor put out his right foot, he gravely turned upon his axis, with a 
semicircular sweep tow ards the left ; and wlieu he put out his left 
foot, ho turned iu the same maimer towards tiio right. So that he 
seemed, at every stride he took, to look about him as though he w ere 
saying, “Gan anybody have the goodness to indicate any subject, in 
any direction, on which 1 am iininforined ? I rather think not.” 

« * 

Whenever a young gentleman was taken in hand by Doct«)r 
Blimber, he might consider himself sure of a pretty tight squeeze. 
The doctor only undertook tho charge of ten young gentlemen, but ho 
had, always ready, a supply of learning for a hundred, on the lowest 
estimate ; and it was at once the business and delight of his life to 
gorge the unhappy ton with it. 

In fact, Doctor Blimber’s establishment was a great hot-honso; in 
which there w'as a forcing .apparatus incessantly .at work. All the 
boys blew before their lime. IWcntal green-peas w'cre produced at 
Christmas, and intclleetual aspar.agus all the year round. IMaihe- 
niatical gooseberries (very sour ones too) were common at untimely 
seasons, and from mere sprouts of bushes, under Dr. Bliinber's culri- 
vation. Every description of Greek and Latin vegetable was got off 
the driest twigs of boys, under the frostiest circumstances. Nature 
was of no consequence .at all. No matter w’hat a young gentleman 
was intended Vj bear, Dr. Blimber made him bear to pattern, some- 
how or other. 

(Cli. xi., xii., xix., xxiv., xli., lx.) 
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BLIMBERy MRS, Ilis wife. 

Mrs. Blimber . . . was not learned herself, but she prefendod to 
be, and that did quite as well. She said at eveniuf? ])ariies, that^if 
she could have known Cicero, she thought she could have died con- 
tented. It was the steady joy of her life to see Uio Docioi’s yoimg 
gentlemen go out walking, unlike all other young geullemen, in the 
largest possible shirt-collars, and the stifEest possible cravats. It was 
60 classical, she said. 

(Ch. xi., xii., xix., xxiv., xli., lx.) 

BLIMBERy MISS CORNELIA. The tlaiightcr ; a slim aiul 
graceful maid. (Ch. xi., xii., xiv., xli., lx.) 

There was no light nonsense about Miss Blimber. She k(*pt her 
hair short and crisp, and wore spe'ctaclcs. She was dry and sandy 
with working in the graves of deceased languages. None of your live 
Ifinguages for Miss Blimber. 1’liey must bo dead — stone dead — and 
then Miss Blimber dug them up like a Ghoul. 

BLOQKITTy MRS. Mrs. Dombey’s nurse ; a simpering piece 
of hided gentility. (Ch. i.) 

BOKUM, MRS. A friend of ^Irs. MiicStingeiV, and lier 
bridesmaid on the occasion of her marriage to Jack ihinsl.>y. 
(Ch. lx.) 

BRIGGS. A pupil of Doctor Blimhor’s, and the room-mate of 
i'aui Doinbey. (Cli. xii., xiv., xli., lx.) 

BROGLEYy MR. A sworn broker and appraiser, and sccond- 
iiaiid furniture dealer; a friend of Sol Gills. (Ch. ix.) 

BROWNy ALICE, ahVis iVuce Mxuwood. A handsome woman 
of about thirty years of age ; a former mistress of James 
Carker. After suffering transportation for crime, she comes 
hack to England filled with scorn, hate, ileliaiice, and reckless- 
ness. (Ch. xxxiii., xxxiv., xJ., xlvi., lii., liii., Iviii.) 

BROWN, MRS., called {by herself) “ Good Mrs. Browx.” Her 
mother ; a very ugly old woman, with red rims round her 
eyes, and a mouth that mumbled and chattered of itself wlicm 
she was not speaking. (Ch. vi., xxvii., xxxiv., xl., xlvi., lii., 
Iviii.) 

BUNSBY, CAPTAIN JACK. Master of a vessel called tlm 
Caatiom Clara, and a warm friend of Captain Cuttle, who 
looks up to liim as an oracle. Bearing that the vessel on 
which her friend Walter Gay has taken passag<j is lost, 
Florence Dombey, aecoinpanied by her maitl, Susan Xippiu’, 
goes to Ca]>tam Cuttle for advice. Walter’s uncle, Sol Gills, 
is also very much distressed about his nejdiew; and the 
captain, being a friend of all parties, tries to reawssure them. 
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?^ot being quite equal to the occasion, however, he fortunately 
bethinks himself of Jack Bunsby. 

“ With regard to old Sol Gills,” here the Captain became solemn, 
** who m stand by, and not desert until death doe us part, and when 
the stormy winds do blow, do blow, do blow — overhaul the Catechism,” 
said the Captain parenthetically, “and there you’ll find them expros- 
sions — ^if it would console Sol Gills to have the opinion of a seafaring 
man as has got a mind equal to any undertaking that he puts it along, 
side of, and as was all but smashed in his ’prcnticeship, and of w'hicli 
ihe name is Bunsby, that ’ere man shall give him such an opinion in his 
own parlour as *11 stun him. Ah!** said Captain Cuttle, Tauntingly, 
* as much as if he’d gone and knocked his head again a door 1 ** 

They accordingly go to see Captain Bunsby, and, under the 
pilotage of Captain Cuttle, board the Cautious Clara. 

Immediately there appeared, coining slowly up above the bulk-he:i(l 
of the cabin, another bulk-head — human, and very largo — with one 
stationary eye in the inahogiiny face, and one revolving one, on the 
principle of some lighthouses. This head was decorated with shaggy 
liair, like oakum, which had no governing inclination towar(ls the north, 
<‘ast, west, or south, but incliiKul to all four quartei's of the compass, and 
to every point upon it. The head was followed by a perfect desert of 
chin, and by a shirt-collar and neckerchief, and by a dreadnought pilot- 
coat, and by a pair of dreathionghi j)ilot -trousers, whereof the w^aist- 
band was so very broad and higli, t hat it became a succedanenm for a 
waistcoat : being ornamented near the w(‘arer’s breast-bone with some 
massive wooden buttons, like backgammon men. As the lower portions 
of th.ese pantaloons became revealed, Bunsby stood confessed ; his 
hands in their pockets, w'hich were of vast size; and his gaze directed, 
lioL to Capl.ain Cuttle or the ladies, but the mast-head. 

. . . Whispering to Florence that Bunsby had never in his life 
expressed surprise, and W'as considered not to know what it meant, the 
f’apfaiu w'atched liim as ho eyed his mast-liead, and afterwards swept 
Uic horizon ; and w’lien the revolving eye seemed to be coming round in 
liis direction, said: 

“ Bunsby, my lad, how fares it ? ” 

A deep, grulT, husky utterance, wdiich seemed to have no connection 
witli Bunsby, and certainly had not the least eiT(?ct upon his face, 
replied, “ Aye, aye, shipmet, how goes it ? ” At the same time Bunsby’s 
right hand and arm, emerging from a pocket, shook tlie Captain’s, and 
went back again. 

“Bunsby,” said tlic Captain, striking home at once, “here you are; 
a man of mind, and a man as can give an opinion. Here’s a young lady 
as w’ants to take that opinion, in regard of my friend Wal’rj likowdse my 
t ’other friend, Sol Gills, which is a character for you to como wdthin hail of, 
being a man of science, which is the mother of inwention, and know'S no 
law. Bunsby, wdll you w'ear, to oblige me, and come along with us ?** 

The great commander, who seemed by the expression of his visage 
to be always on the look-out for something in the extromest distance, 
and to have no ccular knowledge of anything within ten miles, made no 
reply whatever. 
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He finally consents to go wih them, however, and at last 
delivers the following “ opinion : ” 

** J\fy name’s Jack Bunsby ! ” ^ 

‘‘Tie was christened John,” cried the delighted Captain Cuttle, 
** Hear him ! ” 

“ And what I says,” pursued the voice, after some deliberation, 
“ I stands to.” 

The Captain, with Florence on his arm, nodded at tlio auditory, 
and scorned to say, “ Now he’s coming out. This is what I meant 
when I brought him.” 

“ Whereby,” proceeded the voice, ” why not ? If so, what odds ? 
Can any man say otherwise ? No. Awast then ! ” 

When it had pursued its train of argument to this point, the voice 
stopped, and rested. It then proceeded very slowly, thus : 

“ Do I believe that this hero /Son and Heir’s gone down, my lads ? 
■Mayhap. Do I say so ? Whicli ? If a skipper stands out by 
George’s Channel, making for the Downs, what’s right ahead of him ? 
The Goodwins. Ho isn’t forced to run upon the Goodwins, but lie 
may. The bearings of this observation lays in the application on it. 
That a’nt no part of ray duty. Awast then, keep a bright look-oub 
for’ard, and good luck to ycu ! ” 

The voice here wont out of the back parlour and into the street^ 
taking the Commander of the Cautious Clara with it, and accompany* 
iiig him on board again with all convenient expedition, where ho 
immediately turned in, and refreshed his mind with a nap. 

jSrotwitlistancliiig liis sagacity and independence, Captuiii 
Biinaby is linally captured and married, perforce, by Ids land- 
lady, Mrs, MacStinger. (Ch. xxviii., xxxix., lx.) 

CARKER, HARRIET, Sister of John and James Carker ; 
afterwards the wife of Mr. Morlin. (Cli. xxii., xxxiii., xxxiv., 
liii., Ixii.) 

CARKER, JAMES, Mr. Dorabey^s head clerk or manager. 

Mr. Carker was a gentleman thirty -eight or forty years old, of » 
florid complexion, and with two unbroken rows of glistening toot 1 1 , 
whose regularity and whiteness were quite distressing. It was iiu- 
possihlo to escape tlio observiition of ihoin, for ho showed them when- 
ever he .spoke; and boro so wide a smile upon bis countonanco (a 
smile, however, very rarely, indeed, extemding beyond his mouth), 
that there was something in it like the snarl of a cat. ITo affected a 
stiff white cravat, after tho example of his principal, and was always 
closely buttoned up and lightly dressed. Ilis manner towards Mr. 
Dornbey was deeply conceived and pcrfeclly cxj)resscd. lie was 
familiar with him, in the very extremity of his sense of the distance 
between them. “ Mr. Dombey, to a man in your position from a mtn 
in mine, there is no show of subservience compatible with the trans- 
action of business between us, that I should think sullicieiit. I frankly 
toll you, sir, I give it up altogether. 1 feel that I cmild not satisfy 
my own mind; and Heaven knows, Mr. Uonibcy, you can afford to 
dispense with the endeavour.” If he had can ied these words abou^ 
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with him, printed on a placard, and had constantly offered it to 
Mr, Domboy’s perusal on the breast of his coat, ho could not have 
been more explicit than he was. 

^ Enjoying tho confidence of his employer, Mr. Carht^r 
speculates on his own account, and amasses a fortune. AVlu ri 
INlr. Dombey marries a second time, Carker observes that 
there is no love or sympathy in the case, and that both parties 
are of a proud and unyielding disposition ; and he socri*tly 
takes advantage of the confidence reposed in him by !Mr. 
Dombey to increase the constantly widening breach between 
Iiusband and wife. Goaded to desperation by the conduct nt* 
]\rr. llombey in making his manager the medium of communi- 
<*ating Ids directions to her, but equally desjnsing both man 
and master, Mrs. Dombey revenges herself on her husband by 
4‘loping with Carker, and on Carker by taunting him with 
liis supposed victory, and leaving him, in the very hour of liis 
anticipated triumph, to the vengeance of her liusT)and, who 
has ])nrsuod them. In trying to avoid ]\Ir. Dombey, whom 
Jie acci(hmtally (mcount(‘rs at a railway-station, he staggers, 
s^lips on to the line, and is killed by a ])assing train, (t ’lj. 
^iii., xvii., xxii., xxiv., xxvi., xxvii., xxxi., xxxiii., xxxvi., 
xxxvii., xL, xlii., xlv.-xlvii., lii.-lv.) 

CAIiKF.n, MIL JOHN. Ilrother of James and TTarri(‘t Carker, 
and a junior clerk at Dombey and Son's. AVhen a young man, 
he had been led astray by evil cf)inpanions, and had robb<*d 
Ills employers, wlio had reposed gn^at confidence in him. Ills 
gidlt was soon discovered ; but the bouse was merciful, and, 
instead of dismissing him, retained him in a subordinate 
capacity, in which h(»- made expiation for liis crime hy long 
years of jiatient, faithful service. After the elo])ement of his 
brother »Jami\s with JOdith Dombey, he is discharged ; but, by 
the sudden death of bis brother, Ikj comes into possession of a 
fortune, the interest of which, when ^Ir. Dombey becomes a 
bankiiq^t, lie secretly niak(*s ov(*r to him j^car by year as if it 
were the rejiayment of an old lost debt. (Ch. vi., xix., xxii., 
xxxiii., xxxis'., liii., Iviii., Ixii.) 

CHICK, MR. JOHN. IJrother-in-law to Mr. Dombey; ^ 
stout, bald gentleman with a very large face, and his liamls 
continually in his pockets, and with a tendency to whist 
and hum tunes on every sort of occasion, (('h. ii., v., xxix., 
xxxvi.) 

CHICK, MRS. LOUISA. Iliswife; sister to IMr. Dombey; 
a weak, good-natured, self-satisfied Avoman, very jiroud of her 
family and of having ahvays tried, as she puts it, to “make 
an eilort.’' (Ch. i., ii., v.-viii., x., xviii., xxix., xxxvi., li., lix.) 
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CJJTCKEN, THE GAME, See Game Chicken, 'Fiie. 
GIIOWLEY. See ^IacStinger, CnARLES. 

CLARK, MR, A clerk of Mr. Dorabey's. (Ch. vi.) 
CLEOPATRA, See Skewton, ^NFus. 

CUTTLE, CAPTAIN EDWARE. Pjoioctor of Ploronce 
J)ombey, friend of Walter Gay, and friend and afterwards 
partner of Walter’s uncle, Sol Gills. His first advent in the 
story is at the house of tlie latter at diiinor-tiinci. 

Aa addition to tho little pirty now made its appearance, in the shape 
of a "cntlcman in a wide suit of blue, witli a hook instead of a hand 
aftached to liis rigid wrist ; very bushy black eyebrows ; and a ihitjk 
sti(^k in his left hand, covered all over (like his nos(?) with knobs. Eo 
wore a loose black silk handkerchief round his nc'ck, and such a very 
large coarse shirt collar, that it looked like a small sail. J[e w^as 
evidently the person for whom tho spare w'ine-glass was inlendetl, and 
evidently knew it; for having taken off his rough outer coal, and hung 
up, on a particular peg behind the door, such a hard glsi/ed hat as a 
syinpatlietic person’s head might acho at ihe sight of, and wliich loft a 
red rirn round his own forehead as if ho had been wearinga tight basin, 
lie brought a chair to wdiero the cUiau glass was, and sat himself down 
bcluiid it. Ho was nsnally addressed as Captain, this visitor ; and had 
been a pilot, or a skipper, or a privateors-man, or all three pt^rhaps ; and 
was a very salt-looking man indeed. 

llis face, remarkable for a brown solidity, brightened as he shook 
hands with uncle and nephew; but ho seemed to bo of a laconic disposi- 
tiou, and merely said : 

“ Ilow goes it 

“ All well,” said Mr. Gills, pushing the bottle towards liiin. 

Ho took it up, and having surveyed and smelt it, said with extra- 
ordinary expression : 

“ The?'' 

7V?e,” returned the Instrument-maker. 

Upon that ho whistled as ho filled his glass, and sooinod to think 
they were making holiday indeed. 

“Wal’rl” ho said, arranging his hair (which was thin) with his 
hook, and thou pointing it at tho Tnstnimcnt-maker, “ Look at him! 
L«>vo ! Honour! And Obey! Overhaul your catechism till ymi 
find that passage, aud w'hcu found turn tho leaf down. Snoooss, 
Tuy boy ! ” 

He was so perfectly satisfied both wdth this quotah'on and his refer- 
ence to it, that ho could not help repeating the words again in a low 
voice, and saying he had forgotten ’em these fort y yi'ar. 

“But I never wanted two or three words in my life that I didn’t 
know where to lay my hand upon ’em, Gills,” he observed. “ It comes 
of not wasting language as some do.” 

The reflection perhaps reminded him that he had hotter, like yonng 
Norval’s father, “ increase his store.” At any rate ho bc’came silcut. 

Walter having been selected by bis employer to fill a junior 
situation in the countiiig-honse at Ikirbu luos, a meeting of a 
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few friends takes place at his uncle’s at which Captain Cutll<> 
is present. 

“ Warr,’* said the Captain, when they took their scats at table, *• it 
your uncle’s the man 1 think him, he’ll bring out the last bottle of Iho 
Madeira on the present occasion.” 

“ No, no, Ned,” returned the old man. “ No ! That shall bi; 
opened when Walter comes home again.” 

“ Well said ! ” cried the Cnptain. “ Hear him ! ” 

“There it lies,” said Sol Gills, “down in the little collar, coveriMi 
with dirt and cobwebs. There may be dirt and cobwebs over you am: 
me perhaps, Ned, before it secs the light.” 

“ Hear him !” cried the Captain, “ Good morality ! Wal’r, my lad. 
Train up a fig-tree in the way it should go, and when you are old sit 
under the shade on it. Overhaul the — Well,” said tljo Captain on 
second thouglds, “I an’t quite certain where tliat’s to be found, but 
when found, make a note of. Sol Gills, heave a-hcad again !” 

01(1 Sol juul tlio Captain accompany the lad on board the 
ship to see him off, the former with moist eyes, the latter with, 
a very grave face. 

The Captain immediately drew Walter into a corner, and with a 
grear effort, that made his face very red, ])iilled up the silver watch, 
which was so big, and so tight in his pocket, that it came out like a 
bung. 

“ Wal’r,” said the Captain, handing it over, and shaking him heartily 
by the hand, “a parting gift, my lad. Rut it back half an hour every 
moming, and about another quarter towards the afternoon, and it’s a 
w'atch that’ll do you credit.” 

(Ch. iv., ix., X., XV., xvii., xix., xxiii., xxv., xxxii., xxxix.^^ 
xlviii.-L, Ivi., Ivii., lx., Ixii.) iSee Mx\c!Stixger, Mrs. 

DAWJ^, MARY. A young kitcheiimaid in Mr. Doinbey’s 
service, (f’h. lix.) 

DIOGENKt^. A dog given by Mr. Toots to Florence l)ombe.\-, 
“ as a sort of k(?ep.sake,” lie having been a favourite with her 
brutlier, little Paul. (Cli. xiv., xviiL, xxii., xxiii., xxviii., 
XXX., xxxL, XXXV., xlL, xliv., xlviii. -l., Ivi., Ixii.) 

Though Diogenes was as ridiculous a dog as one w’ould meet with, 
on a summer’s day ; a blundering, ill-favoured, clumsy, bullet-headed 
dog, continually acting on a wrong idea tliat there was an enemy 
in the neighbourhood, whom it was meritorious to bark at ; and though 
he was far from good-tempered, aud certainly was not clever, and had 
hair all over liis eyes, and a comic nose, and an inconsistent tail, and 
a gruff voice; he was dearer to Florcnco . . . tlian the most valuable 
and beautiful of his kind. 

DOMJJEYy MRS, EDITH. Mr. Dumbey^s second wife; 
daughter of Mrs. Skewton, and widow of Colonel Granger. 
»She is a woman under thirty, very handsome, very haughty, 
and very wilful; pure at heart, but doliant of criticism* 
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Though she feels neither love nor esteem for Mr. DomlDey, 
and does not tempt him to seek her hand, yet slu*. suffers him 
to marry her, content to he made rich so long as the tran- 
saction is understood to he a mere matter of traffic, in which 
beauty, grace, and varied accomplishments are exchanged for 
wealth and social position. As might be expected, the alliance 
proves to bo a very unfortunate one. No friendship, no fitness 
for each other, no mutual forbearance, springs up between tln^ 
unhappy pair; but indifference gives place to aversion and 
contempt ; arrogance is repaid in kind ; opposition arouses 
opposition. At last, Edith elopes with Mr. Carker, a con- 
fidential clerk of Mr. Dombey's ; and this she does with the 
double motive of revenging herself on her husband, and of 
befooling and punishing the clerk, who has pursued her from 
her wedding-day with humiliating solicitations and the meanest 
stratagems. Eut she leaves him in the very lioiir of their 
meeting, and he is killed by a passing train iu trying to 
escape pursuit. (Ch. xxi., xxvi.-xxviii., xxx., xxxL, xxxv.- 
xxxvil., xL-xliiL, xlv., xlvii., Jiv., Jxi.) jSee Skewtox, Mks. 

DOM BEY, MRS. FANNY. Mr. Dombey^s first wife ; mother 
of Florence and of little Paul. (Cb. i.) See Bombey, Little 
Paul. 

DOMBEY, FLORENCE. Daughter of Mr. Dombey, and 
sister of little Paul. She is a loving and lovable child, hut, 
not liaving had the good fortune to be bom a boy, is of no 
account in her fathers eyes. At first she is merely an object 
of iiulilfcrence to liim, but by degrees be comes to conceive a 
positive dislike for her, and at last drives her from his lioiise. 
She finally marries Walter Gay. (Cli. i., iii., v., vi., viii.-xii., 
xiv., xvi., xviii., xix., xxii.-xxiv., xxviii., xxx., xxxv.-xxxvii., 
xl., xli., xliii.~xlv., xlvii.-L, Ivi., Ivii., lix., Ixi., Ixii.) See 
Domuey and Dombey (Little Paul). 

dombey, little PAUL. Mr. Dombey’s son and heir, 
llis advent into the world is thus described : 

Dombey sat iu the corner of the darkened room in tho great arm- 
chair by the b<3d side, and Son lay tucked up warm in a liftio basket 
bedstead, carefully disposed on a low settee immediately iu front of the 
fire and close to it, as if his constitution were analogous to that of a 
muffin, and it was essential to toast him brown while ho was very new. 

Dombey was about eiglit-and-forty years of age. Son about eight- 
and-forty minutes. Dombey was rather bald, rather rod, and though a 
handsome well-made man, too stern and pompous in appearance to be 
prepossessing. Son was very bald and very red, and thoTigh (of course) 
an undeniably fine infant, somewhat crushed and spotty in his general 
effect, as yet. . . . 
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Dombcy, exulting in the long-looked- for event, jingled and jingi ^1 
tlic heavy gold watch-chain that doi)cnded from below his trim blio 
coat, whereof the buttons sparkled phosphorcscently in tlie feeble rays 
• of the distant fire. ... 

“I'he house will once again, Mrs. Dombey,** said Mr. Dombcy, “he 
not only in name but in fact Dombcy and Son ; Dom-bey and Sou ! . . . 
He will bo christened Haul, my — Sirs. Dombcy — of course. . . . Tlis 
father’s name, Mrs. Dombcy, and his grandfather’s! 1 wish his grand, 
father wore alive this day ! ” And again ho said “Dom-bey and Son,” 
in exactly the same tone as before. . . . 

Those three words conveyed the one idea of Mr. Dombey’s life. The 
earth was made for Dombej” and Son to trade in, and the sun and moon 
were made to give them light. ... Common abbreviations took now 
meanings in his eyes, and had solo reference to tlioni : A. 1). liad no 
concern witli anno Domini, but stood for anno Domboi — and Son. . . . 

They liad been married ten 3 ’oars, and until this present day on 
which Mr. Dombey sat jingling and jingling his lioavy gold watch-chain 
in the great arm-cliair by^ the side of the bed, had had no issue. 

— 'J'o s]H'ak of; none worth mentioning. There had bt'cn a girl somo 
six years bcTore, and the child, who had stolen into the ehainlx r iin- 
observed, was now cronebing timidly, in a corner wlicnco she could soo 
Ijer mother’s face. But what was a girl to Dotnbey and Son ! . . . 

Mr. Dombey’s enp of satisfaction was so full at this moment, how- 
ever, that ho felt h(' could afford a drop or two of ils contents, even to 
si)rinklo on th(i dust in the by-path of his little daughter. 

So ho said, “Floroucc, yon mav go and look at yonr pretty brother, 
if 3 ’on like. 1 dare sny. Don’t touch him ! ” 

Little Pjinrs motlier dies in giving liini Lirtli, and ho hiiiisclf 
is but a weakling. 

lu Ins steeple- chase towards manhood ... he still found it very 
rough riding, and was gricvtuislv be.set b^^ all tbo obstacle's in Ins coin.'C. 
Every tooth was a break-neck fence, ami eveiy i>implc in the monslc's a 
stonewall to him. He was down in every fit of the whoo])ing-eonLdi, 
and rolled ufjon and crushed bv a whole field of small disease's. That 
came trooping on each oiher’.< lu'els to prevent In's getting up a*:: iii. 
Some bird of jirc}' got into his threat instead of tlie tlirush ; and the 
very chickens turning ferocious— if they have anything to do with tiitit 
infant malady to which they lend their name — worried him like ti”i'r- 
cats. . . . 

I'hus Paul grew to be ncarlj' five years old. IFe was a pretty linle 
fellow, though there wtis something wan and wistful in bis small fac«', that 
gave occasion to many significant shako.s of Mrs. Wiekam’s liead. . • • 

He was childish and sportive enough at times, and not of a s illeii 
disposition; but ho had a strange, old-fashioned, thonghtfid way, at 
other times, of sitting brooding in his miniature arm-chair, when he 
looked (and talked) like one of those terrible little Beings in the Fairy 
talcs, who, at a hundred and fift^r or two hundred years of ago, fantasti- 
cally represent the children for whom they have been substituted. 

Mr. Dombey becomes uneasy about tliis odd boy, and sends 
liim to Brighton to board with an old lady named Pipchin, who 
lias acquired an immense reputation as a manager of children, 
iiiit little Paul grows more old-fashioned than ever, without 
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growing any stronger; and his fatlier, bent on his learning 
everything, and being brought forward rapidly, resolves to make 
a change, and accordingly enrols him as a stiid(‘.nt in Dr. rilimber s 
educational establishment, which is conducted on the hotliouse* 
or forcing principle. His health continues to fail, however, and 
at last he is taken home to die. 

Paul had never risen from his liltle bed. He lay there, listening: to 
the noises in the street, quite tranquilly ; not caring much how the linio 
went, hilt watching it, and watching everything about him with observ- 
ing eyes. 

Wlicn the sunbeams struck into his room through the rustling blinds, 
and quivered on tho opposite wall, like golden water, he knew tliafc 
evening was coming on, and that the sky was red and beautiful. As the 
rofloction died away, and a gloom wont creeping up tlie wall, he watched 
it deepen, deepen, deepen, into night. Then he tlioiight how the long 
fitreets were dotted with lamps, and how the peacoful stars were sliining 
overhead. His fancy had a strange tendency to wander to the riv(‘r, 
which he knew was Uowing through the great city ; and now» he thought 
how black it was, and how deep it would look relleeting tlic hosts of 
stars — and, more than all, how steadily it rolled aw’ay to meet tho sea. 

As it grow later in the night, and footsteps in the street became so 
rare, that he could bear them coming, count thorn as they passed, and 
lose them in the hollow distance, he would lie and watch the many- 
ooloired ring about the candle, and wait patiently for day. His only 
trouble was the swift and rapid river. He felt forced, somciimos, to try 
to stop it — to stem it with Ids childisli hands, or choke its way with 
sand— and when lie saw it coming on resistless he cried out. But a 
word from Florence, who was always at his side, restored him to him- 
H-lf j and leaning his poor head upon her breast, ho told Floy of his 
dream, and smiled. 

Wlien day began to dawn again, bo watchcMl for tlii^ sun ; and, when 
its cheerful light began to sparkle in the room, ho pictured to himself — 
pictured ! he saw — the high church-towers rising up into the morning 
sky, the town reviving, waking, starting into lifo once more, the rivor 
glistening as it rolled (but rolling fast as ever) and the country briglit 
wiih dew. Familiar sounds and cries came by degrees into tlio stri'ct 
below; the servants in the house were roused and busy; faces looked in 
at tho door; and voices asked his attendants softly bow lie was. Paul 
always answered for himself, “I am better — I am a great deal better, 
thank you ! Tell papa so.” 

By little and little, he got tired of tho bustle of tho clay, tlio noise of 
carriages and carts and people })assing and ropassing, and would fall 
asleep, or be troubled with a restless and uneasy sense again— the child 
could hardly tell whether this werc^ in his sleeping or his waking 
luoments — of that rushing river. “ Why will it never stop, Floy ? ” he 
would sometimes ask her. “ It is bearing me away, I think.” 

But Ploy could always soothe and reassure him, and it was his daily 
delight to make her lay her head down on bis pillow and take some rest. 

“ You are always watching me, Floy. Lot me watch you now ! ” 
They would prop him up with cushions in a corner of his bed, and there 
I'o would recline the w'hilc she lay beside him : bending forwtird often- 
l inies to kiss her, and whispering to those who were near that she was 
tired, and how she had sat up so many nights besldo him. 
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Thns the flush of the day, in its heat and light, would gradua'Iy 
decline ; and again the golden water would bo dancing on the wall. 

He was visited by as many as three grave doctors — they used to 
assemble downstairs, and come up together — and the room was so 
quiet, and Paul was so observant of tliein (though he never asked of 
anybody what they said), that he even knew the difference in the souiul 
of their w'atches. But his ini crest centred in Sir Parker Peps, who 
always took his seat on the side of the bed. For Paul had heard them 
say long ago that that gentleman had been with his mamma when she 
clasped Florence in her arms, and died. And he could not forget it 
now. lie liked him for it. lie was not afraid. 

The people round him changed as unaccountably as on that first 
night at Dr. Bllmlier’s — except Florence; Florence never changed — and 
what had been Sir Parker Peps, w'as now his father, sitting with his 
head upon his hand. Old Mrs. Pipehin, dozing in an easy-chair, ofroii 
changed to !Miss 'I’ox, or his aunt; and Paul was quite content to shut 
his eyes again, and see wdiat happeuod next without emotion. But this 
iigure witli its head upon its liand returned so often and remained so 
long, and sat so still and solemn, never spi^aking, never being spoken to, 
ami rarely lifting up its face, that Paul began to wonder languidly, if it 
^Yere real; and in the night-time saw it sitting there, with fear. 

“ Floy ! ” ho said, “ what is that ? ’* 

Where, dean'st ? 

“ There ! At the bottom of the bed.” 

*‘Th(;re*a nothing there, exct'pt I'upa.” 

The figure lifted up its head, and ruse, and coming to the bcrlsiut*, 
said : “ My own boy ! Don’t you know me?” 

Paul looked in the face, and lliuuglit, was this his father? Hiit 
the face so altered to his thinking, thrilled while ho gazed, as if it wiuv 
in pain ; and before be could reach out both his hands to take it between 
them, and draw it towards him, the liguro turned away quickly from tlie 
little bed, and went out at the door. 

Paul looked at Florence w ith a fluttering heart , but he knew wli:it 
she was going to say, and stopped her with his face against her lips. 
The next time ho observed the liguro sitting at the bottom of the bctl, 1 e 
called to it. 

“Don’t be so sorry for me, dear papa! Indeed I am quite happy ! ’ 

His father coming and bending <lu\vn to him -which he did quickly, 
and without first pausing by the bedside — Paul held him round the neck 
and repented those words to liim several times, and very earnestly; arut 
Paul never saw him in his room again at any time, whether it were dny 
or night, but he called out, “Don’t be so suiiy for mo ! Indeed I aiu 
quite hapyy!” This w^as the beginning of his always saying in tlio 
morning that lie was a great deal better, and that they were to tell his 
father so. 

IIow many times the golden water danced uj)on the wall ; how many 
nights the dark, dark river rolled towards the sea in spite of him ; Paul 
never counted, never sought to know. If their kindness, or his sense 
it, could have increased, they were more kind and ho more grateful every 
day ; bi.fc whether they were many days or few, appeared of little 
moment now to the gentle buy. 

One night he had l)ccn thinking of his mother, and of lier picture ia 
the drawing-room downstairs, and tlu.ught she must havo loved sweet 
Florence better than his father did to havo held her in her arms when 
fihe felt that she was dying — for even he, her brother, who had such 
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dear love for her, could havo no greater wish than that. The train of 
tliought suggested to him to inquire if ho liad over seen liis mother; for 
he could not remember whether they had told him yes or no, the river 
running very fast and confusing his mind. 

“ Floy, did I ever sec mamma ? ” 

No, darling, why ? ” 

“ Did I ever see any kind face, like mamma’s, looking at me when I 
was a baby, Floy ? ” 

He asked inciedulously, as if he had some vision of a face before 
him. 

Oh yes, dear ! 

Whose, P’loy ? 

“ Your old nurse’s. Often.*' 

‘*Aud where is my old nurse?” said Paul. “Is she dead too? 
Floy, are we all dead, except you ? ” 

There was a hui’ry in the room for an instant — longer, perhaps ; but 
if seemed no more — then all was still again ; and Florence, with her 
face quite colourless, but smiliug, held his head upon her arm. Her 
arm trembled very much. 

“ Show me that old nurse, Floy, if you 

“ She is not here, darling. She shall come to-morrow.” 

“ Thank you, *Floy.” 

Paul closed Ids (jyes with those words, and fell asleep. When ho 
awoke the sun was liigh, and the hroad day was clear and warm. Jl(3 
lay a little, looking at the windows, which were open, and the curtains 
rustling in the air, and waving to and fro j then ho said : “ Floy, is it 
lo-moiTow ? Is she come ?” 

Someone seemed to go in quest of her. Perhaps it was Susan. 
J’aul thought he heard her telling him, when ho had closed his eyes 
jujjain, that she would soon be back; but ho did not open them to see. 
She kept her word— perhaps she had never been away — but the next 
ihing that Imppened was a noise of footsteps on the stairs, and thcui 
I’aul wok(3 — woke mind and body — and sat upright in his bod. lie saw 
them now about him. There was no grey mist before them as there had 
been sometimes in the night. He knew ihoni everyone and called them 
by their names. 

“And who is this ? Is this my old nurse ? ” said the child, regarding 
with a radiant smile a ligure coming in. 

Yes, yes. No other stranger would have shed those tears at sight of 
him, and called him licr dear boy, her pretty boy, her own poor blighted 
diild. No other woman would have stooped down by his bed, and taken 
up his wasted hand, and put it to her lips and breast, as one w'ho had 
some right to fondle it. No other woman would havo so forgotten 
everybody there but him and Floy, and been so full of tenderness and 
pity. 

“Floy ! tliis is a kind, good face,** said Paul. “ I am glad to see it 
again. Don’t go away, tdd nurse ! Stay here.” 

His senses were all (piickoned, and he hoard a name ho know. 

“Who was that, who said ‘Walter?’” ho said, looking round, 
“Some one said Walter. Is he here? I should like to see him very 
niach.” 

Nobody replied directly ; but his father soon said to Susan, “Call 
Inm back, then : let him come up.” After a short pause of expecta- 
tion, during which he looked with smiling interest and wonder on his 
*iurse, and saw that she had not forgotten Floy, Walter was brought 
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into the room. His opon face and manner, and his cheerful eyes hai 
always made him a favourite with Paul ; and when Paul saw him Im 
stretched out his hand and said “ Good-bye I 

Good-bye, my child ! ” said Mrs. Pipchin, hurrying to his bed’s 
head. “ Not good-bye P ” 

For an instant, Paul looked at her with tho wistful face with wliich 
he had so often gazed upon her in his corner by the fire. “ Ah, Yes.” 
ho said placidly, “good-bye! Walter dear, good-bye!** — turning ],[„ 
head to where he stood, and putting out his hand again. “ Where is 
papa ? ** 

lie felt his father’s breath upon his cheek before the words had parted 
from his lips. 

“ llcmombcr Walter, dear papa,” he whispered, looking in liis fare-. 
“ Remember Walter. I was fond of Walter! ** Tlie feeble hand waved 
in tho air as if it cried “ Good-bj’O !** to Walter once again. 

“Now lay mo down,” he said, “and Floy, come close to me, and 
let me see you.** 

Sist(?r and brother wound their arms around each other, and tlie 
goldtui light came streaming in, and fell upon them, locked together. 

“ How fast the river runs between its green banks and tlie rushes, 
Floy ! But it’s very near the sea. I hoar the waves ! They always 
said so ! ** 

Presently he told her that tho motion of tho boat upon tho strtvnn 
was lulling him to rest. How green the banks w’ore now, how briglit tlio 
llowers growing on them, and how tall the rushes ! Now the boat wns 
out at sea, but gliding smoothly on. And now there w’as a shore before 
him. Who stood on the bank! 

He put his hands together, as he had been used to do at his prayois. 
He did not remove his arms to do it ; but they saw him fold thejii so 
behind her neck. 

“ Mamma is like you, Floy. I know her by tho face ! But tod 
them that the print npoii the stairs at school is not divine enough. 'I'lio 
light about tho head is shining on mo as I go ! ** 

Tho golden ripple on the wall came back again, and nothing elso 
stirred in the room. Tlie old, old fashion ! The fashion that came in 
with our first garments, and will last unchanged until our race has run 
its course, and the w'ide firmament is rolled up like a scroll. The old, 
old fashion — Death ! 

Oh thank Gon all who see it, for that older fashion yet of Iniiru'r- 
tality ! And look upon us, angels of young children, with regards not 
quite estranged w'hcn the swift river bears us to the ocean 1 

(Ch. v.-viii., x.-xii., xiv., xvi.) 

DOMBEY, MR. PA UL. A London merchant, very wealthy, 
very starclied and pompous, intensely obstinate, and pos- 
sessed by a conviction that the house of Dombey anJ 
Son is the central fact of the universe. lie has a daughter 
Lhjrence, who is of no consetiuence in his eyes ; and a sun 
Paul, on Avhom all his hopes and atlections centre, hut who 
dies in childhood. IJe marries for his second wife a woman 
whose pride is dtiial to his own, and who not only has no 
love to give him, but refuses to render liim the deference and 
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su 1 » niissi on which ho exacts as his due. G oaded to desperatiun , 
III last, by liis arrogance, and by the slights and aflronts he 
puts ii])oii her, slie elopes, upon the anniversary of her marriage, 
witli Mr. Garkcr, Mr. Dombey’s manager, whom he had chosei? 
as an instrument of her humiliation, content to wear the ap- 
pearance of an adulteress (though not such in reality), if she 
can only avenge herself upon her husband. But Mr. Dombey, 
though keenly sensitive to the disgrace she lias intlicted upon 
him, and haunted by the dread of public ridicule, abates no jot 
of his pride or obstinacy, lie drives his daughter from liis 
house, believing her to be an accomplice of his wife, forbids 
the name of either to bo mentioned in his presence, and pn*- 
serv<‘s the same calm, cold, impeiictruble exterior as ever, liis 
trouble preys upon his mind, however; his prudence in 
matters of business deserts him ; and the great house of whiidi 
lie is the head, soon goes down in utter bankrujitcy. But 
this crowning retribution ])rovcs a blessing after all ; for it 
undermines his pride, melts his obstinacy, and sets his in- 
justice plainly before him. His daughter seeks him out, and 
in her home he passes tlie evening of liis days, a wiser and a 
better man. (Ch. i.-iii., v., vi., viii., x., xi., xiii., xvi., xviii., 
XX., xxi., xxvi.-xxviii., xxx., xxxi., xxxv., xxxvi., xl.-xliv., 
xlvii., li., lii., Iv., Iviii., lix., Ixi., Ixii.) See Dombey, Little 
Paul. 

FEEDER, REVEREND ALFRED, M,A, A brother of 
Mr. Feeder, B.N (Ch. lx.) 

FEEDER, MR,, B.A. An assistant in the establishment <»f 
Blimber ; afterwards his son-in-law and successor. (Ch. xi., 
xii., xiv., xli., lx.) 

FEENTX, COUEIN, A superannuated nobleman, iiepbew to 
the Honourable Mrs. Skewtou, and cousin to Edith Dombey. 
(Ch. xxxi., xxxvi., xli., IL, Ixi.) 

Con sin Fecnix was a man about town, forty years ago; but be i.s 
still so juvenile in figure arul in manner, and so well got up, that 
strangf'rs are amazed when they discover latent wrinkles in bis loixl- 
sbip's face, and crow'sfeet in his eyes; and first observe him, not 
exactly corlain when lie w’alks across a room, of going quite straight 
to whero he wants to go. But Cousin Feenix, getting up at half-past 
seven o’clock or so, is quite another thing from Cousin Feeuix got up ; 
and very dim, indeed, he looks, while being shaved at Long’s Hotel, 
in Bond Street. 

flowers. !Mrs. Skewton’s maid. (Ch. xxvii., xxx., xxxv.- 
xxxvii., xl.) 

OAME CHICKFjN, THE. A professional boxer and prize- 
hghicr, with very short hair, a broken nos« , and a considerable 
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tract of bare and sterile country behind each ear. He i.‘- a 
friend of Mr. Toots, whom he knocks about the head throe 

^ times a week for the small consideration of ten and six per 
visit. (Ch. xxii., xxviii., xxxii., xli., xliv., Ivi.) 

Cm A Y, WALTER. A young man in the employ of Mr. Dombey ; 
nephew to Sol Gills. He makes the acquaintance of Ploreiieo 
Dombey, and falls in love with her, but is soon afterward sent 
to Barbadoes to fill a junior situation in the counting-house 
there. The shqj in which he sails is lost at sea, and it is long 
thought that he went down with her ; but he finally retui ns 
and marries Tlorenco. (Ch. iv., vi., ix., x., xiii., xv.-xvii., 
xix., xlix., 1., Ivi., Ivii., Ixi., Lxii.) See Cuttle, Captaix 
Edward. 

GILLS, SOLOMON, A nautical instrument maker ; uncle to 
Walter Gay. AVhon he hoars of ilui loss of the ship in wliieli 
his ncjphcAv has sailed, he goes abroad in quest of him, leaving 
his shop in the hands of Captain Cuttle. (Ch. iv., vi., ix., x., 
XV., xvii., xix., xxii., xxiii., xxv., Ivi., Ivii., lxii.) 

To say nothing of his Welsh wig, which was as plain and stnhhorri 
a Welsh wig as ever was worn, and in which he looked like anythii.i^ 
but a Rov^cr, ho was a slow, quiet -spoken, thoughtful old fellow, witli 
eyes as red as if tliC}" had l)c‘cu small suns looking at you through a 
fog; and a newly-awakened iiianner, such as lie iniglit have ac piirid 
by having stared for three or f«»ur days successively through eveiy 
optical instrument in his shop, and suddenly came back to the world 
again, to find it green. 

iJLUBB, OLD. An old man enqdoyed to draw little Paul 
Dombey 's couch. (Ch. xii.) 

GRANGER, MRS, EDITH, See Dombey, Edith. 

HOWLER, THE REVEREND MELCIIISEDECIL A 

minister ‘‘ of the ranting persuasion,” who predicts the speedy 
dtistruction of the world. lie was formerly employed in the 
West India Docks, lint Avas “discharged on siisjncion of 
screwing gimlets into puncheons, and apidying his Ji])S to the 
orifice.” (Ch. xv., lx.) 

JEMIMA, Mrs. Toodle's unmarried sister, who lives with her 
and helps her take care of the children. (Ch. ii., vi.) 

JOE, A labourer. (Ch. vi.) 

JOHN, A poor man Avith no regular employment ; father of 
Martha, a deformed and sickly girl. (Ch. xxiv.) See Martha. 

JOHNSON, A pupil of Doctor lUimber's. (Ch. xii., xiv.) 

KATE. An orphan child, visiting Sir Barnet and Lady Skettles? 
at Eulham, Avitli lier aunt, during Florence Dojn bey’s stay 
there. (Ch. xxv.) 
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MAOSTINGER^ ALEXANDER, Son of !Mrs. ^FucStinger, 
aged two years and three months. ]Iis mother never enters 
upon any action of importance without previously inverting 
him to bring him within range of a brisk battery of slaps, and 
then setting him down on the street pavement ; a cool paving- 
stone being usually found to act as a powerful restorative. 
(Oh. xxiii., XXV., xxix., lx.) 

MACSTINGER, CHARLES, called ‘‘Chowley” by his play- 
mates. Another son of Mrs. MacStinger. (Ch. xxxix., lx.) 

MAOSTINGER, JULIANA. Mrs. ^lacStinger’s daughter; 
the very picture of her mother. ‘‘Another year or two, the 
captain” [Captain Cuttle] “thought, and to lodge Avhere that 
child was would be destruction.” (Cli. xxv., xxix., lx.) 

MAOSTINGER, MRS. Captain Cuttle’s landlady ; a vixenish 
widow, living at ^N'o. 9, Brig Place, near the India Pocks; 
She exhibits a disposition to retain her lodgers by physical 
force, if necessary. Tlie captain stands in mortal fear of her ; 
though, as he says, he “ never owed her a penny,” and has 
“done her a world of good turns too.” Circumstances, 
however, occur, that make it absolutely necessary for him to 
remove to another part of the city ; and, as he dare not ac- 
quaint her with the fact, he resorts to stratagem to elfect 
his purpose. 

In the silence of night, the Captain packed np his heavier property 
in a chest, whicli he locked, intending to leave it there, in all probaliility 
for over, but on the forlorn chance of one day finding a man sufficiently 
bold and desperate to come and ask for it. Of liis lighttn* necessaries, 
the Captain made a bundle ; and disposed his plate about his person, 
ready for flight. At the hour of midnighr, when Brig Place was buried 
in slumhor, and Mrs. MacStinger was lulled in sweet oblivion, with her 
infants around her, the guilty Captain, sicaling down on tiptoe, in the 
dark, opened the door, closed it softly after him, and took to his heels. 

Pursued by the image of Mrs. MacStinger springing out of bed, and, 
regardless of costume, follotving and bringing liim back ; pursued also 
by a consciousness of bis enormous crime ; Caplain Cul tie held on at a 
groat pace, and allowed no grass to gj*ow tinder his feet, between Prig 
Place and the Instrument-maker’s door. It opened when he knocked — 
for Rob was on the w’atch — and wdien it was bolted and locked behind 
him. Captain Cuttle felt com yia rati vely safe. 

“WJiow !” cried tlie Captain, looking round him, It’s a breather I” 

“ Nothing the matter, is there, Captain ? ” cried the gaping Hob. 

“ No, no! ’* said Captain Cuttle, after changing colour, and listening 
to a passing footstep in the street. “ But inirul ye, my lad ; if any lady, 
except cither of them two as you see t’other day, over comes and asks 
for Cap* on Cuttle, be sure to report no person of that name known, nor 
never heard of here ; observe them orders, will you ? ’* 

“ I’ll tako care, Captain,** returned Rob. 

** You might say — if you liked,*’ hesitated the Captain, “ that you*d- 
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read in the paper that a Cap’cn of that name was gone to Australia, 
emigrating, along with a whole ship’s complement of people as had all 
swore never to come back no more.” 

The brave old salt takes great precautions against discovery 
and recapture ; Init Mrs. MacStinger finds him out at last, and 
descends upon him while he is engaged in a consultation with 
his friend Jack Bunsby. The captain tries to effect his escape, 
but in vain ; for lie is stopped by the little MacStingers, avIio 
cling to his legs with loud screams of recognition. 

“Oh, Oap’en Cuttle, Cap’en Cuttle!” said Mrs. MacStinger, making 
her chin rigid, and shaking it in unison with what, but for the weakness 
of licr BOX, might bo dosevibod as lier IJst. “ Oh, Cap’en Cuttle, Cap’eu 
Cuttle, do you dare to look mo in the face, and not be struck down in 
the berth ! ” 

The Captain, who looked anything but daring, feebly muttered 
“Stand by!” 

“ Oh I was a weak and trnsting Fool when I took you under my 
•roof, Cap*on Cuttle, 1 was 1 ” cried Mrs. MacStinger. “To think of the 
benefits IVo showered on that man, and the way in which I brought my 
children np to love and hononv him as if ho was a father to ’em, wh('n 
there an*t a ’onsokeeper, no nor a lodger in our street, don’t know that I 
lost money by that man, and by his guzzlings and his muzzlings ” — Mrs. 
MacStinger used the last word for the joint sake of alliteration nnd 
aggravation, rather than for the expression of any idea — “ and when 
they cried out one and all, shame upon him for putting upon an indus- 
trious woman, up early and late for tho good of her young family, and 
keeping her poor place so clean that a individual might have ate his 
dinner, yes, and his tea too, if he was so disposed, off any one of the floors 
or stairs, in spite of all his guzzlings and his muzzlings, such was tho 
•care aud pains bestowed upon him! ” 

Mrs. MacStinger stopj^ed to fetch her breath ; and her face flushed 
with triumph in this second hai)py introduction of Captain Cuttle's 
muzzlings. 

“ And ho runs awa-a-a-ay ! ” cried Mrs. MacStinger, with a length- 
ening out of the last syllable that made the unfortunate Captain regard 
himself as tho meanest of men; “and keeps away a twelvemonth! 
From a woman! Sitch is his conscience! lie hasn’t tho courage io 
meet her Li-i-i-igh;” long syllable .again; “but steals away, like a 
fclion. ... A pretty sort of a man is Cap’en Cuttle,” said Mrs. Mac- 
Stinger, with a sharp sti'ess on the first syllable of tho Captain’s name, 
“ to take on for — and to loso sleep for — and to faint along of — and to 
think dead forsooth — and to go up and down tho blessed town like 
..a mad woman, asking quosfioiis after! Oh, a pretty sort of a man! 
Ha, ha, ha, ha! Tie’s worth all that trouble and distress of mind, and 
much more. That* a nothing, bless you! Ita, ha, ha, ha! Cap’cn 
Cuttle,” said Mrs. MacStinger, -vvath a severe react ion in her voice and 
manner, “ ! wisli to know if you’re a-corning home.” 

Thej frightened Captain looked into his hat, as if he saw nothing for 
it but to put it on, and give himself up. 

“ Cap’en Cuttle,” repeated Mrs. MacStinger, in the same determined 
manner, “ I wish to know if you’re a-coming home, sir.” 

The Captain seemed quite ready to go, but faintly suggested some- 
thing to the effect of “ not making so much noise about it.” 
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The gallant captain is relieved, however, hy Bunshy, who 
diverts the widow's attention from his friimd, and soothes and 
softens her by a little delicate flattery, and by oflering to “ com 
woy ” her home, which he docs, returning, after some hours,* 
with the cai)tain's chest, which is held to imply a roliiupiish- 
iiient of any further claims upon the owner by his late laiid- 
Jady. Mrs. MacStinger subsequently marries Captain Buns by. 
(Ch. ix., xvii., xxiii., xxv., xxxix., Ivi., lx.) 

MARTHA. The daughter of a poor labouring man, who finds 
it very difficult to get work to do. She is ugly, misshapen, 
peevish, ill-conditioned, ragged, and dirty, ])ut dearly loved 
by her father, who makes his own life miserable to add to 
her comfort. (Ch. xxiv.) See Jonx. 

MARWOOD, ALICE. iSse Bnowx, Alice. 

WIELIA. A servant-girl at Doctor Bliinber's. (Ch. xii., xiv., 
xli.) 

MTFFj MRS. A wheezy little pew-opener; a mighty dry old 
lady, with a vinegary face, an air of mystery, and a thirsty 
soul for sixpences and shillings. (Ch. xxxi., Ivii.) 

MORFIN, MR. Head clerk to Dombey and Son ; a cheerful- 
looking, ha/ed-cyed, elderly bachedor, who befriends J(din 
Carker, and eventually marries his sister Harriet. (Ch. xiiL, 
xxxiii., liii., Iviii., Ixii.) 

NAlTVEy THE. A dark servant of Major Bagstock’s, so 
called by Miss Tox, though without coimectiiig him with any 
geographical idea Avhatever. He has no particular name, but 
answers to any vituperative epithet. (Ch. vii, x., xx., xxi. 
xxvL, xxvii., xxix., Iviii, lix.) 

N IF PER., SUSAN, Florence Dombey 's maid ; a short, brown, 
w<miari]y girl, with a little snub nose and black eyes like jet 
beads. N ol withstanding a x>eculiaiiy sharp and biting maniuT, 
she is, in tlie main, a good-natured little body, and is wdiolly 
devotcal to her mistress. She has the audacity to tell ]\Ir. 
Dombey what she thinks of his treatment of liis daughter, 
and is immediately discharged from that gentloinan’s service*. 
iShe afterw^ards marries Mr. Toots, W'ho considers her a mnst 
extraordinary w’onian.” (Ch. hi., v., vi., xiii., xv., xvi, xviii., 
xix., xxii., xxiii., xxviih, xxxii., xlui., xliv., IvL, Ivii., lx.-lxii.) 
^ce Toots, Mr. P. 

^^ANKEFf MIfSS. A boarder at Mrs. Pipcliin's "select in- 
fantine boarding-house,” worth a good eighty pounds a year ” 
to her. (Ch. xi.) 

EAUL, LITTLE. See Dombey, Little Paul. 

U 2 
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PEPS, DOCTOR PARKER. One of the court physicians, 
and a man of immense reputation for assisting at the increase 
of great families, on which ac.count his services are secured hy 
Mr. Domhey wlien little Paul is horn. (Ch. i., xvi.) 

PERCH, MR. Messenger in Mr. Domhey’s office, living (when 
at home) at Balls Pond. (Ch. xiii., xvii., xxii., xxiv., xxxi., 
xlvi., li., liii., Iviii., lix.) 

PERCH, MRS. His wife, always in an interesting condition. 
(Ch. xiii., xxii., xxxi., xxxv., li., liii., Iviii., lix.) 

PILKINS, MR. Mr. Domhey’s family physician. (Ch. i., 
viii.) 

PJPCHIN, MRS. An old lady living at Brighton, with wlioin 
little Paul Domhey, accompanied hy his sister Plorence and a 
nurs(', is sent to hoard. She afterwards hecomes Mr. Domhey 's 
housekeeper. 

JVfrs. Pipchin ... an elderly lady, who had for some time devoted 
all the energies of her mind to the study and treatment of infanr\ . 
Siie was generally spoken of as “a great manager** of children; and 
ilu? secret of her management was, to give them everything that llipy 
didn’t like, and nothing that they did. Mrs. Pipchin had also fonndc'i 
great fame on being a widow lady whoso liiisband had broken liis 
Jieart in pumping water out of the Peruvian mines. . . , I’his wn^' a 
groat recommendation to Mr. Domliey ; for it had a rich sound. Bmlos 
Jiis heart of tho Peruvian mines, mused Mr. Dombey. Well, a voy 
respectable way of doing it. . . . 

Tins celebrated Mrs. Pipchin was a marvellous ill-favoured, ill- 
conditioned old lady, of a stooping ligure, with a mottled face, liko 
bad marble, a hook nose, and a hard grey eye, that looked as if in 
might have been hammered at on an anvil without sustaiuing any 
injury. Forty years at least had oIaj)sod since the Peruvian niirn H 
had been the dca(h of Mr. Pipchin; but his relict still wore black 
bomhazeen, of such a lustreless, deep, d(?ad, sombre shade, that gas 
itself couldn*t light her up after dark, and her presence was a qncnclicv 
to any number of candles. She was such a bitter old lady, that one 
was tempted to heluive there had been some mistake in tho application 
of the Peruvian machinery, and that all lier waters of gladness and 
milk of human kindness had been pumped out dry, instead of tUo 
mines. 

RICHARDS. Sr.fi Poodle, PotiLY. 

ROD THE GRINDER. See Toodle, Eoein. 

SKETTLES, LADY. Tho wife of Sir Barnet Skctflcs. 
(Ch. xiv., xxiii., xxiv., xxviii., lx.) 

SKETTLES, SIR BARNET. A momher of the House of 
CoiTimons, living in a pnitty villa at h'ulhain, on the T)anks of 
the Thames. It was anticipated that, when he did catch tlio 
speak er\s eyes (which lie had hcon expected to do for three or 
four years), he would rather touch up the Eadicals. 
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object in life is constantly to extend the range of his acquaint^ 
aiice. (Ch. xiv., xxiii., xxiv., xxviii., lx.) 

t^KETTLES, BARNET, JUNIOR, His sou; a pupil 
Hoctor lUimber's. (Cli. xiv^, xxiv., xxviii.) 

i:^KE\VTON, THE HON, MRE,, called “ Cleopatua,” from 
tlie name appended to a sketcli of her ])ul)Jished in Ixer youth. 
Aunt to Lord Eeenix, and inoUier to Judith Dombey. An old 
lady, wlio was once a belle, and who still retains, at th(i age. 
of seventy, the juvenility of dress, the coqiiettishness of 
manner, and the alTectation of speech which distinguished her 
fifty years before. She pamdes her fair daughter through all 
the fashionable resorts in Jhigland in order to sell her to the 
liighost bidder. She succeeds in niakiu.g a advantageous 

match” for her, but dies soon alter of ])aridysis. (Cli. xxL, 
XX vi. -xxviii., xxx., xxxv.-xxxvii., xl., xli.) 

EOWNDS. A portiuitous beadh*, orthodox and (iorpnlent, who 
s])iMids the greater luirt of his time sitting in tlnj sun, on the 
c.hureh st(i])s, or, in cold weather, sitting )jy the lire. (Ch. v., 
xxxi., Ivii.) 

TOO OLE, MR, Husband to Polly Toodh.^, and father to “ Pob 
I he Crijider.” Ho is at lirst a stoker, but afterwards becomes 
an engiiKJ-driver. (Ch. ii., xv., xx., lix.) 

TOODLE, MRS, POLLY, called “PioriAROs” by Mr. Dombey 
and his family. His wife ; foster-mother of little Paul Dombey ; 
a plump, rosy-cheeked, wholesome, apx)lc-faced young woman 
with five children of her own, one of ihoiii being a nursing 
infant. (Ch. ii., iii., v.-vii., xv., xvi., xxii., xxxviii., Ivi., lix.) 

TOODLE, ROBIN, called hy the family “ JliLiui” (in reiiiem- 
])rance of the steam-engine), (Aherwise styled “ Ivon xnu 
Grinder.” Their son, nominated by jSIt. Dombey to a vacancy 
in the establishment of ‘‘ 'J'lie Charitable Grinders but the 
child meets with so rnucli badgering from the hoys in the 
street, and so much abuse from the master of the school, that 
he runs away, lie afterwards becomes the spy ami instrument 
of Mr. Carker, and linally enters the service of Miss Tox with 
a view to liis ‘‘ restoration to respeclahility.” (Ch. ii., v., vi., 
XX., xxii., xxiii., xxv., xxxi., xxxii., xxxviii., xxxix., xlii., xlvi.. 
Hi., lix.) 

TOOTS, MR, P, The eldest of Doctor Blimher’s pupils; a 
wealthy young gentleman, with swollen nose and excessively 
large head, of wliom peoj)lc did say that the doctor had rather 
overdone it with young Toots, and that, when he began to have 
wliiskers, he loft off having brains. Having license to pursue 
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his own course of study, he occupies his tiirie chiefly in writincr 
long letters to himself from persons of distinction, addressed 
“ P. Toots, Esq., Brighton, Sussex,” which he presorv'es in lii.s 
desk with great care. His personal appearance takes a great, 
deal of his attention, and he prides himself especially up(.u 
his tailors, Eurgess and Co., as being “ fash’nable, hut vevy 
dear.” His conversational ability is not rtimarkable ; but IjU 
deep voice, his sh(‘,cpisli manner, and his stock phrases^ — ot 
which “It’s of no consequence” is the most usual — are par- 
ticularly noteworthy. Of his intellectual and social detlcioncit s 
ho is by no means ignorant, however. “ I am not what is 
considered a quick sort of a person,” he says : “ I am perfectly 
aware of that. I don’t think anybody could be bettor ac- 
([iiaiiitcd with liis own — if it was not too strong an cx[)ressioii, 
1 should say with the thickness of his own head than myself.” 
jMr. Toots conceives so strong a passion for Miss Eloronco 
Domhey, that he is — to use his own words — “ perfectly soro 
with loving her.” His att(uitions, however, arc not encourage 1, 
and he becomes very downhearted. “ I know I’m 'wasting 
away,” he says to (Japtain Cuttle. “Eurgess and Co. ha^o 
altered my measure. I’m in that state of thinness. If you 
could see my logs 'when I take my boots off, you’d form seine 
idea what unrequit(id affection is.” He recovers bis health 
and spirits, however, after no Jong time, and consoles himself 
for the loss of Miss Domhey hy marrying licir maid, Miss 
Susan Nipper. The result of this union is a large family ui 
children. After the birth of the third, Mr. Toots betakes 
himself to the “Wooden Midshipman” to give information of 
the happy event to his friend Captain Cuttle, AAdiom he always 
misnames Captain Gills. 

** I knew that you’d bo glad to hear, and so I oamo down myself. 
We’re positively getting on, you know. There’s Florence, and Susan, 
and now here’s another little stranger.” 

“A female stranger?” inquires the Captain. 

“Yes, Captain Gills,” say. s Mr. Toots, “and I’m glad of it. The 
of tenor we can repeat that most extraordinary woman, my opinion is 
the better ! ” 

“Stand hy!” says the Captain, turning to the old case-hot tie 
with no throat — for it is evening, and The Midshipman’s usual mode- 
rate provision of pipes and glasses is on the board. “ Here’s to he-r, 
lind may she have ever so many more I ” 

“Thank’ee, Captain Gills,” says the delighted Mr. Toots. “ I echo 
the sentiment.” 

(Ch. xi., xii., xiv., xviii., xxii., xxviii., xxxi., xxxii., xxxix.^ 
xli., xlv., xlviii., 1., Ivi., Ivii., lx., Ixii.) 

TOOTS, MRS. See Nippisr, Susan. 
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TOWLINSONy THOMAS. Mr. Dombey’s footman. (Cli, v., 
xviii., XX., xxviii., xxxL, xxxv., xliv., li., lix.) 

TOX, MISS LUCRETIA. A friend of Mrs. Chick’s, greatly, 
admired by Major Eagstock. 

The lady . . . was a. long, loan figure, wearing such a faded air, 
that she seemed not to have been made in what lincndrapcrs call 
“fast colours” original Ij’’, and to have, by little and little, washed out. 
But for this she might have been described as the very pink of 
general propitiation and politeness. From a long habit of listening 
admiringly to everything that was said in her presence, and looking at 
the speakers as if she were mentally engaged in taking off impressions 
of their images inxm lier soul, never to jm^’t with the same but with 
her life, her liead had (juite settled on one side. Her hands had con- 
tracted a s{)asmodic habit of raising themselves of their own accord as 
in involuntary admiration. Her eyes were liable to a similar affection. 
»Sho had th(3 softest voice that ever Avas heard ; and her nose, stupen- 
dously aquiline, had a little knob in the very centre or keystone of 
the bridge, whence it tended downwards towards her face, as in an 
invincible determination not to turn up at anything. 

After the death of the first Mrs. Dombey, ^liss Tox has a 
modest ambition to succeed her, l)ut, failing of doing so, lior 
regard for Air. Dombey becomes severely platonic. (Ch. i., ii., 
v.-vili., X., xviii., xx., xxix., xxxi.,xxxvi., xxxviii., li.,lix.,lxii.) 

TOZKlt. A room-mate of Paul Dombey s at Doctor Elimber’s ; 
a solemn young gentleman whose shirt-collar curls up the lobes 
of his ears. (Ch. xii., xiv., xli., lx.) 

WIGKAM, MRS. A waiter’s wife (wliieh would scorn equiva- 
lent to being any other man’s widoAv), and little Paul Dombey ’s 
nurse. (Ch. viii., xi., xii., xviii., Iviii.) 

Mrs. Wiokam was a meek woman, of a fair complexion, with her 
eyebrows always elevated, and her head always drooiung ; who was 
always ready to pity herself, or to be pitied, or to pity anybody else ; 
and who had a surprising natural gift of viewing all subjects iu au 
utterly forlorn and pitiable light, and bringing dreadful precedents 
to bear upon them, and deriving the greatest consolation from the 
exercise of that talent. 

WllHERS. Page to Mi\s. Skewton; tall, wan, and thin. 
(Ch. xxi., XXV., xxviL, xxx., xxxvii., xl.) 
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PRINCIPAL INCIDENTS. 


Chapter I. Mr. Dombey expresses his gratification at the birth of a 
8on, and receives the congratulations of his sister, Mrs. Chick; his 
sister’s friend, Miss Tox, presents her offering; Mrs. Dombey, not beini; 
able to mako the effort urged by Mrs. Cliiek, gradually fails, and dies 
clinging to her daughter. — II. Mrs. Chick exerts herself to provide a 
wet-nurse for little Paul ; Miss Tox also interests herself in the matter, 
and introduces iJie Toodlo family; Mrs. Toodle, as Ricliards, is engaged. 
— III. Florence hears from Richards the story of hor mother’s death ; 
*?lusan Nipper makes her first appearance ; Richards, by a little manage- 
ineiit, brings the children constantly together. — IV. Solomon (Jills, on 
the occasion of his nejtliew’s entering the oinplf)v of Domboy and Son, 
i)i()dnces a bottle of ciioico Madeira; Ca])tniu Cuttle joins the pnrty, 
and they drink to Dombey and Son, and Daughter. — ^V. Mrs. Chick 
and Miss Tox enjoy a social evening in the nursery, to the disgust of 
Miss Nipper; liftlo I’lul is christened, Miss J’ox being one of tho 
sponsors; chilling ('ffoct of tho e.hristcning collation; Mr. Domboy 
sliows his regard for Richards by appointing Riler a “Charitable 
Crinder.” — Richards and Susan take the ohildrtm to Staggs's 
Cardens, the homo of the Toodlcs j returning liome, Ricliards discover') 
Biler in trouble, and goes to his rescue ; an alarm of “ Mad Bull ” is 
raised, and the party gets separated; Florence is pitjked up by (rood 
Mrs. Brown, who robs hor of her clothing and turns her into the streets 
in rags; she is found by Walter Gay, wdio takes her to his uncle’s, 
and g(K*s to Mr. Domboy with tho new^s of lu^r safety, whieli licr failuM* 
receives quite indiffertuitly ; Richards is discharged. — VI f. Major Joe 
Bagstock fiufls himself superseded in the notden of Miss Tox.-- 
VTlr. Little Paul, grown to the ago of five years, surprises his faihc'r 
by his questions about money ; Paul not being strong and w'ell, 1h.‘ 
doctor loccnumemls sea-air, and he and Floreiice are sent to 'Mr-'J. 
Pipchin’s, at Brighton ; Paul is impolite to Mrs. Pipchin; Mrs. Wickam 
expresses some sujiei'stiiious fears in regard to him; Paul asks FlorouctJ 
what the weaves are always saying. — IX. Walter notices a change in 
Uncle Sol, and tries to clicer him up; returning from the oflico one day, 
ho is astonished to find that Mr. Brogley, a broker, has taken possession 
of the stock for dcVit ; Walter looks up Captain Cuttle, whom ho has 
some trouble in coming at on account of tho perverseness of his land- 
lady, Mrs. MacStiiigcr ; the captain takes tho matter into consideration, 
and advises apjdyirig to Mr. Dombey for a loan, and lie and Walter set 
off to Brighton for that purpose. — X. Major Bagstock traces the cause of 
Miss Tox’s reserve to her devotion to tlie Domboys, and goes to 
Brighton, where he throws himself in Mr. Dombey’s way, and makes his 
acquaintance; Walter, supported by Captain Cuttle, makes his applica- 
tion to Mr. Dombey; the captain presents his valuables as security; 
Mr. Dombey, through Paul, lends the required amount to Mr. Gills. — XI. 
Mr. Dombey decides to remove Paul from Mrs. Pipchin’s to Doctor 
BlimbeFs ; Doctor Biimber’s establishment, and its methods of teaching ; 
Mr. Dombey, accompanied by Florence and Mrs. Pipchin, takes Paul to 
Doctor Biimber’s, where ho is introduced to the family of that learned 
gentleman, and whore he is left to be subjected to the forcing process 
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for which, that establishment is celebrated. — XTI. liliss Blimber takes 
Paul in hand ; Mr. Toots shows his good-will; Miss Blimber starts Paul 
in his course of study ; Florence obtains the books w’hich contain Paur.s 
lessons, and assists him in their pr(?paration ; ^Ir. Toots ecmtimies to 
interest himself in Paul. — XIII. Tl»e deference paid to Mr. Dombey by 
tliose in and around his olHco; ^Ir. Carker the manager informs Mr. 
Pomboy of a vacancy in their agency at Barbadoes, and ho decides to 
scud Walter Gay t« fill it; Walter heaiu a convcrsal ion between tin* 
brothers James and John Carker, in wdiich tho position of the lalter is 
delined ; Mr. John Carker tells Walter the story of his tem])talion and 
full.— XIV. Miss Blimber prepares an analysis of Paul’s chaiuctor; Paul 
grows more and more old-fashioned; he receives Lis invitjili(m to 
J)ocior and Mrs. Blimber’s ‘‘early party;’* lie lias a fainting-fit in 
Mr. Feeder’s room, and by tlic Doctor’s advice is relieved from his 
Studies; Paul collects all his litllo possessions for taking home; at the 
Blinibors’s party, Paul receives the kindest attentions from all present, 
and Florence becomes a universal favourite ; they all showtlu'ir fondness 
fur Paul at his departure, and ho finally reaches home'. — XV. Walter 
makes up his mind to inform his uncle of the Barbadoes project, and goes 
10 Captain Cuttle to get him to break the news to Sol (Jills ; flic captain, 
ill consideration of the inatfer, “bites liis nails a bit,’* and finally decides 
to see Mr. Dombey and talk it over with him ; Walter, walking alioiit to 
give the captain time to break the news to Sol Gills, is overtaUen by 
Susan Nipper in a coach, in search of Staggs’s Gardens and "Mrs/roodlc: 
lie assists her to find llichards, and returns with them to Mr. Doniboy’s 
i.ouso, where ho is called in. — XVI. Little I’aul, grown more and more 
fict/le, bogs to see bin old nurse and Walu r, and dies with his arms 
round Florence’s neck. — XVII. Not seeing ^Ir. I)uml)ey at Imnie, Cap- 
i iiii Cuttle goes to the office of Dombey and Son, and calls on Mr. 
(.\ark»T tho mtinnger; ilio captain explains his view of fhe ease to 
Carker, and his aspirations in comu'etion with Walter and Clnrmice, 
nliieh Mr. Carker takes pains to stnuigf hen, and I ho captain is fully 
i-aii^lied that lie “has ilono a little business for tho youngsiors.** — 
XVI I r. Funeral of little Paul, and Mr. Dombey’s iiiditTercncc to Florence ; 
Mrs. (Jhick and Miss Tox attempt to cornsolo Florence; Sir Barnet and 
Tr.idy Skettlea invite Florcneo to visit them, but she prefers to remain ai 
liomo; Mr. Dombey grows more and more cold towards liis daughter; 
Air. Toots calls upon Florence, and brings Diogenes, t lie dog of which 
Paul was so fond at Doctor Blimber’s; Susan iiifonns Florence that her 
till her is to leave home on tho jnoiTO>v, in coni])any wdth Major Bag- 
stock; Florence geos to her father’s room, and tries to excite his affection 
and sympathy, but finds him still cold and reserved. — XIX. Walter pro- 
paxes to go away, iuid is giving bis nnelo a message for Florence, when 
she and Susan enter the shop ; riorenco and Walter take leave of each 
other, and Florence presents him with a keepsake; John Carker comes 
to take leave of Walter; Walt.(;r goes aboard the Son and Heir, and 
she starts upon her voyage. — XX. Mr. Dombey breakfasts wdth Major 
Bagstock ; the major speculates on the matrimonial ambition of Miss Tox; 
Air. Toodle expresses his sympatJiy at tho death of little Paul, but Mr. 
Dombey does not respond; rctiectioiis of Mr. Dombey on the road ; tho 
major rallies him on his thoughtfulness ; they arrive at Leamington. — 
XXI. Mr. Dombey and Major Bagstock encounter Mrs. Skewton and her 
daiighter Mrs. Granger ; Mrs. Skewton expresses her fondness for 
“ Nature ** and “ Heart ; ** Major Bagstock informs Mr. Dombey who 
these now friends are; Mr. Dombey and the major call upon tho ladiesi 
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and Mrs. Granger shows her accomplishmonts. — XXII. Mr. Carker U.o 
manager shows liis affection for Mr. Carker the junior, and for tlu ii- 
sister ; Mr. Perch informs Mr. Darker that Rob the Grinder is seekitu- 
employment; IVlr. Carker has him brought in; Sol Gills comes to pay 
the instalment duo on his debt, and to inquire for news of the Son and 
HeiTf which has not been heai*d from since she sailed ; Carker proposea 
to put Rob into his employ; Carker goes home with Rob, and fully 
engages to take charge of that young hopeful, whom he places as a spy 
upon Sol Gills ; Carker is witness to the discomfiture of Mr. Toots, cou, 
sequent upon that young gentleman’s advances to Susan Nipper.— 
XXIII. The lonely life of Florence in the deserted house; Florence, 
anxious at the absence («f news from Walter, goes with Susan to see Sci 
Gills, and, not finding him at home, they go to Captain Cuttle’s; meet- 
ing of Susan Nipper and Mrs. MacStingcr; Captain Cuttle, at a losg 
what to say about Walter’s ship, consults the oracular Bimsby, wlio 
gives an opinion, the “bc'arings” of which “lays in the application on 
it.” — XXIV. Florence visits the family of Sir Harriet Skcr.tlcs at Fulhrmi ; 
various incidoiits remind her of her estrangement from her father; tiny 
encounter Carker, Avho informs Florence that there is no news of 
the ship. — XXV’'. Sudden disappearance of Sol Gills; Captain Ciuflc, 
finding no traces of liirn, runs a’lvay from Mrs. MacStiiigor, and tnlu-.', 
possession of the shop. — XXVf. Carker arrivc's ar fA'amingtoii ; liie 
major and Mrs. Skowton encourage the arfention of Mr. Domboy lo 
Edith; Mrs. Skewton aceopta for herself and Edith Mr. Dombey’s in- 
vitation to breakfast, and to a ride to Warwick Castle. — XXVII. Carker 
meets Edith in the grove, and relieves h(‘r from the annoyance of (Jotd 
Mrs. Brown ; Carker watches Edith closely during the breakfast aiid 
the trip to VVarwick; Dombey makes an ajqiointmeiir with Mrs. Graugor 
for a purpose,” and she recapitulates to her inotlier (he management, 
they have used in bringing him to a declaration. - XXVIII. FIoicmuo 
proposes to return home; how Mr. Toots practised boiiiing; retnrniiig 
homo, Florence and Susan find the house undergoing extensive aUcr.i- 
tious; Florence meets Edith and Mrs. Skewton for the first time, .'lud 
hears of the approaching marriage of lier father. — XXIX. Mrs. Gliirk 
calls upon Miss Tox to inform bur of Mr. Dombey’s contemplated luio- 
riago ; Miss Tox is overcome by the news, and Mrs. Chick has her eyes 
opened to the ambitious hopes of her friend, whom she consequently cas- s 
off. — XXX. Edith shows a w'arm friendship for Florence ; she urges her 
to remain at home alone after her father’s marriage; Mrs. Skewton 
shows her interest in Florence ; Edith refuses to allow Florence to i-e- 
maiu with Mrs. Skewton during her absence. — XXXI. The wedding of 
Mr. Dombey and Edith Granger; the wedding-breakfast, where Coinsin 
Feeni.x makes a speech, and Mr. Carker smiles upon the company. — 
XXXI I. Captain Cuttle, keeping close quarters at 'I’he Wooden Midsliip- 
man, is called upon by Mr. I’oots and the Game Chicken ; Mr. Toots id 
anxious to cultivate Captain Cattle’s acquaintance ; he reads froin 
a newspaper an account of the loss of the Son and Heir to Captain 
Cuttle; Captain Cuttle calls again on Mr. Carker, who receives him witli 
less politeness than before. — XXXIII. Mr. James Carker’ s homo near 
Norwood, with the picture resembling Edith on the wall; Mr. John 
Carkor’s honse on the other side of London; John Carker parts with 
his sister for the day ; she is visited by a stranger gentleman, who is 
thoroughly acquainted with their history, and who secures her promise’ 
to call on him if they ever need assistance ; Harriet Carker befriends 
Alice Brown, a returned convict. — XXXIV. Good Mrs. Brown welcomes 
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home her daxighter; Mrs. Brown informs Alice what she Imows of 
Carker ; learning that it was his sister who befriended her, she reiiirna 
to her house, and flings back her gift with curses. — XXXV. Mr. and 
Mrs. Donibey are welcomed home after their bridal tour; Mr. Dombcfr, 
pretending to sleep, watches Florence and Edith, nnd his heart hardens 
towards his daughter to find that she has won his wife’s love; Florenco 
relates to Edith the story of Walter; Edith warns Florence not to expect 
to gain through* her her father’s affection. — XXXVI. Mr. and Mrs. 
Donibey give an entertainment which is not social ; Cousin Feenix re- 
lates a story; Mr. Carker is the only man at case, and Mrs. Chick feds 
hersolf slighted ; Mr. Domboy, in the presence of Carker, makes objections 
to his wife’s conduct. — XXXVIT. Carker calls upon Mrs. Donibey, and 
insists upon an interview; Carker assumes tho existence of devoted 
attachment het’ween Mrs. Dombey and her husband, and endeavours to 
establish an influence over her through her fear of in juring Florence ; 
Mrs. Skewton is struck with paralysis. — XXXVIIT. iMiss Tox, abandonf d 
by Mrs. Chick, seeks Richards for information of the Dombeys, and is 
escorted home by Rob the Grinder. — XXXIX. Captain Cuttle bestows 
on Mr. ^J’oots tho pleasure of his acquaintance, on condition that Florenco 
must never bo named or referred to; Rob the Grinder leaves Captain 
Cuttle’s service; Copiain Cuttle, with the approval of Ids friend Bimsbv, 
opens vSol GiUs's packet in the presence of tlr.it worthy ; Mrs. jMacStingt r 
and her family suddenly appear on the scene ; much to Captain Cuttle’s 
amazement, Bunsby pacifies lier, and, escorting her home, returns with 
tho captain’s box, wliich he had left at Brig Place on his escape. — XD, 
Mr. Dombey expresses to Edith his displeasure at her conduct; slio 
avows her f(*olirtgs towards him, and requests, for the sake of others, 
mutual forbearance; Mr. Dombey insists on bis own will; tho family, 
except Mr. Domboy, accompany Mrs. Skewton to Brighton ; Mrs. Skewton 
and her daughter encounter Good Mrs. Brown and Alice. — XLI. Mr. 
Toots, accompanied by Florence, calls at Dr. Bliniber’s; on their return 
Mr. Toots is on tho point of making a declaration of his love, which 
Florence chocks; death of Mrs. Skewton. — XLII. Rob tho Grinder 
appears in the service of Mr. Carker; Mr. Dorn bey and Mr. Carker in 
council; Mr. Dombey instructs Carker to act as his agcnit in expressing 
to his wife his demands in regard to her conduct ; Mr. Dombey is thrown 
from his horse and severely hurt, and Carker carries tho news of tho 
accident to Edith. — XLIIT. Susan Nipper expresses her opinion of Mr. 
Carker, and of Mrs. Pipchin, who has bccointj liousekccper ; Florence 
goes to her father’s room, and kisses him in his sleep; Florence fiinla 
Edith in a state of great agitation after her interview with Carker. — • 
XLIV. Susan Nipper, watching her opportunity, enters Mr. Dombey’s 
room when he is alone, and relieves her mind ; Mrs. Pipchin givcis her 
warning, and slie leaves under the escort of IVIr. Toots ; she destroys hia 
hopes of ever being loved by Florence. — XLV. Carker requests an intc’r- 
view alone with Edith ; he states the position Mr. Domlxjy would have 
him fill towards her, and declares himself devoted to her service ; she 
denies having any affection for her husband ; Carker warns her, for 
Florence’s sake, to withdraw her affection from her. — XL VI. Mr, Carker is 
watched by Good Mrs. Brown and her daughter, who afterwards question 
Rob the Grinder in regard to his master; Mr. .lames Carker again taunts 
his brother with his disgrace, and sneors at his expressions of good-wiU 
towards Mr. Dombey.— XLVII. Edith avoids Florence, and informs her 
that they must become estranged ; Mr. Dombey persists in^ correcting 
Edith in the presence of Carker and Florence ; Edith answers him, and ask 
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for a separation on his own terms ; Mr. Domboy rejects the proposition • 
Carkor attempts to conciliate; Edith shrinks from Florence on the 
stairs; flight of Edith and Carker; Florence is struck down by an 
angry blow from her father . — XLVIIL She flies to the house of Sol 
Gills, where she is received by Captain Cuttle, from whom she learns of 
the disappearance of Walter’s uncle ; the captain provides for the com- 
fort of Florence ; Mr. Toots calls, and informs Captain Cuttle that a 
person whom he met at the door that morning is wailing to see him at. 
Mr. Brogley’s ; the captain goes to Brogley’s and returns in a state of 
great excitement. — XLIX. Captain Cuttle takes tender care of Florence, 
and cheers her by reminding her that “ WaTr’s drownded ; ” Florence? 
goes shopping with the captain; the captain relates to Florence tho 
story of tho ship lost at sea from which one lad was saved ; the shadow 
of a man appears upon tho wall, and she welcomes Walter homo, while 
Captain Cuttle “ makes over a little property jintly.** — L. Florence 
relates the reason of her flight from homo; Walter reasons that hi.-« 
imolo is still alive and will return ; they discuss the position of Florence, 
and decide to find out Susan as the be.^^t attendant for her ; Mr. Toots, 
distract ed with the news of Florence’s disappearance, is relieved to find 
she is safe, though in his rival’s charge, and promises to devote liimself 
and the Chicken to the recovery of Susan ; Florence, pained at Walter’s 
avoiding her, seeks an explanation ; their interview results in a mutual 
profession of love, to the great delight of Captain Cuttle. — LI. Mr. 
Dombey warns his sister to be silent on tho subject of Florouco ; Major 
Bagstock claims the name of Dombey’s friend wlicn the time comes for 
meeting Carker; how tho family disaster affects Mr. Domboy’s clerks. — 
Jill. Mr. Dombey goes to the uImmIo of Good Mrs. Urown to hear news of 
Carker; from a place of concealment ho hears Mrs. Brown and her 
daughter draw from Rob the Grinder, by questions and threats, tho 
secrets of his master’s flight with Edith, and their place of destination. 
— Llll. John Carker is dismissed ; Harriet relates to her brother the 
appearance of their unknown friend, who proves to be Mr. Morfin, of 
Dombey and Son’s house : he relates how ho came by a knowledge of 
f heir affairs, and promises to assist them; Mr. Morfin informs Harric't 
Carker of tho condition of her brother’s pecuniary connection with 
Dombey and Son; Alice Brown relents at her share in the betrayal of 
Carker, and, after relating to Harriet tho cause she has to ciirso him, 
begs her to warn him that Dombey is on Jiisfraek. — LIV. Pldith appears 
alone at tho apartment in Dijon; Carkor joins her; Edith spurns 
( arker’s advane('s, threatens him with violence if ho approaches her, 
and shows him that her flight with him was in order to avenge the 
insults she had received from him ; she informs him of her husband’s 
y)rcsenco in the town, and escapes from tho apartment, just as Mr. 
Dombey arrives Jit the door; Carker escapes through an obscure passage. 
— LV. Carker hastens back to England, terrified by the feeling that 
Mr. Dombey is pursuing him ; he stops to rest at a remote country 
station, and, as he is about to proceed, ho encounters Mr. Dombey, in 
avoiding whom he steps upon the rails, and is cut to pieces by a passing 
train. — LVI. Mr. Toots returns to The Midsliipman with Susan Nipper, 
and becomes reconciled to the loss of Florence ; Mrs. Richards becomes 
housekeeper at Tho Midshipman ; Mr. Toots’s unhappiness at hearing the 
banns read in church ; return of Sol Gills ; his long absence and his 
silence are explained ; the Game Chicken expresses his disgust, and ho 
and Mr. Toots part company. — ^LVII. Walter and Florence visit the 
tomb of little Paul ; marriage of Walter and Florence, and their departure 
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on a voyage to China. — LVIII. Failure of the house of Dombey and Son • 
Harriet Carker begs Mr. Morfin to give Mr. Dombey tlie interest of the 
bulk of the fortune loft by her brother James; Harriot visits Alice 
Brown, whom she has rescued from her sinful life, and who now lieS 
very ill, nursed by Mrs. Wickam ; Mrs. Brown informs Harriet of the 
relationship between her child and Mrs. Dombey ; death of Alice. — LIX. 
3ilr. Dombey’s servants are dismissed and the furniture sold at auction, 
while Mr. Dombc/kceps himself unseen in his own apartments ; Mrs! 
Pipohin resigns her charge of the house, and is succeeded by llichards; 
Miss Tox continues to show her sympathy; Mr. Dombey wanders through 
the house by night, and learns to long for Florence ; she returns and 
seeks her father, and takes him homo with her ; Miss Tox takes Rob the 
Grinder into her service. — LX. Mr. Feeder, B.A., marries Cornelia 
Blimbor, Mr. Toots and his wife, formerly Susan Nipper, being present 
at the ceremony; Mrs. MacStingcr loads Bunsby to the altar; Susan 
returns to Florence. — LXI. Cousin Feenix takes Florence to his house 
to meet Edith ; the last bottle of the old Madeira is drunk to Walter 
^ml his wife. — LXII. Final disposition of all tho characters. 
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PuBTiisnsD in 1848, and illustrated with a frontispiece and title-paj^ 
engraved on wood from drawings by John Tenniel, and with woodcuts 
in the text from sketches by Stanfield, Leech, and Stone. 


CHARACTERS INTRODUCED. 


DENHAM, EDMUND. A student, whose true nn-tne is 
Longford. Jle comes under the evil iniluenc(f of Mr. Redlaw, 
and loses all sense of the kindness that has been shown him 
during a <larigerous illness. Hut, when a change falls upon 
Redlaw, his heart feels the clfoct also, and glows with affection 
and gratitude to his benefactress. (Ch. ii., iii.) 

LONGFORD, EDMUND. See Denham, Edmund. 

REDLAW, MR. A learned chemist, and a lecturer at an 
ancient institution in a great city. Ho is a melancholy hut 
kind-hearted man, mRoso life has been darkened by many 
sorrows. As ho sits brooding one night over the things that 
might have been, hut never were, Mr. WiUiam Swidger, the 
keeper of the Lodge, with his wife Milly, and his father Philip, 
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enter the room to serve liis tea, and to decorate the apartment 
vitli holly in honour of Christmas. 

« Another Christmas come, another year gone ! ** murmured the 
CJicmist, with a gloomy sigh. “ More figures in the lengthened sum of 
recollection that we work and work at to onr torment, till Death idly 
tumbles all altogether, and rubs all out. So, Philip ! ” breaking ofE, and 
i iiising his voice as he addressed the old man standing apart, with his 
glistening burden in iiis arms, from which the (piiet Mrs. William took 
Si nail branches, which she noiselessly trimmed with her scissors, and 
(li'corated the room with, while her aged father-in-law looked on much 
interested in the ceremony. 

“ My duty to you, sir,” returned the old man. “ Should have spoke 
before, sir, but know your ways, Mr. Bed law — pi\)ud to say — and wait 
till siioko to! Merry Christmas, sir, and happy New Year, and many of 
*(Mn. Have had a pretty many of *em myself —ha, ha! — and may take 
the liberty of wishing ’em. Pm eighty-seven ! ” 

“ Have you had so many that were merry and happy ? ” asked the 
other. 

“ Ay, sir, ever so many,” returned the old man. 

“ Is his memory impaired wnth age ? It is to be cx2^ccted now,” said 
Mr. Podia w, turning to the son, and speaking lower. 

“Not a morsel of it, sir,” replied Mr. William. “Tliat’c exactly 
what I say myself, sir. There never was such a memory as my father’s, 
lie’s the most wonderful man in the world. He don’t know wdiat for- 
gri.fi ng means. It’s the very observation Pm always making to Mrs. 
Willj.-un, sir, if you’ll beUeve me I” 

The old man reminds Mr. Eedlaw of a picture of one of the 
founders of the institution, which hangs in what was once the 
great dming-hall — a sedate gentleman, wiili a scroll below him, 
bearing this inscription, “ Lord, kco]) my memory green I ” And 
11 Kill the younger Air. Swidger speaks of his wife^s visits to the 
sick and sulhuing, and tells how slie has just returned from 
nursing a student who attends Air. Kedlaw's lectui’os, and who 
*jas been seized Avitli a fever. 

“ Not content with this, sir, Mrs. William goes and finds, this very 
when she was coming home (why it’s not above a couplo of hours 
ig'j); a creature more like a young wild beast than a young child, shiver- 
ing upon a door-step. What does Mrs. William dc', but brings it home to 
fhy it, and feed it, and keep it till our old Bounty of food and flannel is 
given away on Christmas morning I If it ever felt a lire before, it’s as 
much as it over did; for it’s sitting in the old Lodge chimney, staring 
at ours as if its ravenous eyes would never shut again. It's sitting there, 
ill liN-isb,” said Mr. William, correcting himself on reflection, “ unless it’s 
boliod.” 

,, keep her happy!” said the Chemist aloud, “and you too, 

Pbilip I and you, AVilliam! I must consider what to do in this. I may 
desire to see this student : I’ll not detain you longer now. Good- 
night ! ” 

“ I thank’ ee, sir, I thauk’ee I ” said the old man, ” for Moose, and for 
njy son AVilliam, aud for myself. Whore’s my son William ? William, 
you take the lantern, and go on first through them long dark passageB, 
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as yon did last year and the year aforo. Ha, ha ! I remombor, thoiu h 
I’m eighty-seven ! ‘Lord, keep my memory green!* It*s a very goori 
prayer, ATr. Redlaw — that of the learned gentleman in the ponkod 
beard, with a ruff round his neck; hangs up, second on the right abrne 
the panelling, in what used to bo, afore our ton poor gentlemen tom. 
muted, our great dinner hall. ‘ Lord, keep my memory green ! * it’g 
very good and pious, sir. Amen, amen ! ** 

After the departure of these humble frLnds, Eedlaw f.illg 
back into liis train of sorrowful musings ; and, as he sits befoie 
the fire, an awful spectral likeness of himself appears to liim. 
It echoes his mournful thoughts, brings each wrong and sonoAv 
that he has sullbred vividly before liini, and linally offers to 
canecl the remembrance of them, destroying no knowledge, ]io 
result of study, nothing hut the intertwisted chain of fecliiiLts 
and associations, each in its turn dependent on and nourished liy 
the banished recollections. 

"Decide,** it said, " before the opportunity is lost! ’* 

"A moment! I call IFeaveii to witness,’* said tho agifatotl man, 
"that I have never been a hater of my kind — never morose, indiiTi'rmit, 
or hard to anything around me. If, living hero alone, 1 have made too 
much of all that was and might have been, and too liltlo of what is, t lie 
evil, I believe, has fallen on me, and not on others. But, if there were 
poison in my body, should I not, possessed of antidotes, and know I (hre 
how to use them, uso them? If there be poison in my mind, ami 
through this fearful shadow I can cast it out, shall I not cast it out ? ’’ 

" Say,” said tho spectre, "is it done ? ** 

“ A moment longer ! ’* he answered hurriedly. " J would forget if if ( 
could! Have I thought that alone? or has it been the thought of 
thousands upon thousands, generation after generation ? All hinnaii 
memory is fraught with sorrow and trouble. My memory is as the 
memruy of otlicr men; but other men have not this choice. Yes: L 
close the bargain. Yes ; I will forgot my sorrow, wrong, and trouble ! 

‘‘ Sav,” said the spectre, " is it done ? ’* 

" Ttisl*’ 

“Ir IS. And take this >vlth you, man whom T hero renounce. Tim 
gift that I have given, you shall give again, go where you will. Without 
recovering yo\irsclf the pow'cr that you have yielded u}), you shall hence- 
forth destroy its like in all whom you approach. Your wisdom has dis- 
covered that tlie memory of sorrow, wrong, and trouble is tlie lot of all 
mankind, and that mankind would be the liappicr in its other memories 
without it. (Jo 1 Bo its benefactor ! Freed from such remembrance 
from this hour, carry involuntarily tho blessing of such freedom with 
you. Its diffusion is inseparable and inalienable from you.** 

The phantom leaves him bewildered, and with no memory of 
past wrongs or troubles, lie does not know in what way .'to 
2)ossesses the power to communicate this forgetfulness to othe.o ; 
l)Ut, with a vague feeling of having an antidote for the worst of 
human ills, ho goes forth to administer it. Those whom he 
seeks, and those whom he casually encounters, alike experience 
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the infection of his presents. Charged with poison for his own 
mind, he poisons tho minds of others. Where he felt interest, 
compassion, sympathy, his heart turns to stone. Selfishness an(^ 
ingratitude everywhere spring up in his blighting footsteps! 
"J’Jiere is but one person who is proof against his baneful influence, 
and that is the ragged child whom Mrs. Swidger picked up in 
the streets. Haidship and cruelty have so blunted the senses of 
this wretched creature, that it grows neither worse nor btdter 
from contact with the haunted man. It is, indeed, already a 
counterpart of him, with no memory of the jiast to soften or 
siiiuulate it. Shocked by the evil he has wrought, Kedlaw 
awakes to a consciousness of the misery of his condition. Having 
long taught that in the material ivorld nothing can he spared, 
that no step or atom in the wondrous structure could he lost 
without a hlaiik being made in the great universe, he is now 
brought to see that it is the same with good and evil, happiness 
and sorrow, in the memories of men. Jle invokes the sjiirit of 
Ijis darker hours to come back and take its gift away, or, at 
least, to diiprive him of the dreadful power of giving it to others. 
His ])rayer is heard. The ])hantoni reappears, accompanied by 
llie shadow of Milly, tlie wife of William Swidger, from whom 
liedlaw lias resolutcdy kept Jiiinself aloof, fearing to iulluence the 
steady quality of goodness that he knows to be in her, fearing 
tiiat he may lie “the murderer of what is tciidercst and best 
within her bosom.” He learns that slie, unconsciously, lias tbc 
jiower of setting right what lie has done ; and he seeks her 
out. Wherever she goes, peace and liappiness attend her. Idio 
jieovish, the morose, the discontented, the ungrateful, and the 
scKisli are suddenly changccl, and bccoiiio tlioir former and better 
selves. Even Kedlaw is restored to wliat he was ; and a clearer 
light shines into his mind, when, ^lilly tolls him that, to her, 
it s(‘,eins a good thing for us to remember wrong, that we may 
for nice it, 

Some people have said since, that ho only thought what has been 
iioi’fiu sot down ; others, that he had read it in the lire, one wintcr-iiighl , 
about tho twilight lime; others, that tho ghost was but Lho reprosont ;i- 
tioii of Ilia own gloomy thoughts, and Milly the ombodimoiit of hia 
better wisdom. I say nothing. 

— Except this. That as they were assembled in the old hall, by no 
other light than that of a groat fire (having dined early) tho shadows 
once moi’e stole out of their hiding-places, and danced about the room, 
showing the children marvellous shapes and faces on tho walls, and 
gradually changing what was real and familiar there to what was wild 
Atid magical. But that there was one thing in tho hall, to which tho 
c.H*s of Redlaw, and of Milly and her husband, and of tho old man, and 
or tliG student and Lis bride that was to be, were often turned; which 
the shadows did not obscure or change. Deepened in its gravity by tho 

X 
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firelight, and gazing from the darkness of the panelled wall like life 
the sedate face in the portrait, with the beard and ruff, looked down 
at them from under its verdant wreath of holly, as they looked up at 

* it ; and clear and ])laiii below, as if a voice had uttered them, wcro 
the words — 

“ Seth, hccp mg (Srttn I ” 

SJVID6rIJJ?, GEORGE. Eldest son of old Pliilip Swidger ; a 
dying man, repentant of all the wrong he has done and tho 
sorrow he lias caused during a career of forty or fifty years, 
hut suddenly changed, hy seeing Eedlaw at liis bedside, into 
a hold and callous ruffian, who dies with an oath on liis 
lips. (Gh. ii.) 

SWIDGER, MILLT. Wife of William Swidger; an cm- 
hodiment of goodness, gentle consideration, love, aud domes- 
ticity. (Ch. i.-iii.) See Hkdlaw, Mr. 

SWIDGER, PHILIP, A superannuated custodian of tlie 
institution in which Mr. Redlaw is a lecturer. He is a hapiiy 
and venerable old man of eighty-seven years of age, who has 
a most remarkable memory. When, however, at the Ix'd- 
sido of his dying son, ho meets Redlaw (who has just eloscil 
the bargain with tho ghost, in consequence of which Im 
causes forgetfulness in others wherever he goes), he all at onre 
grows weak-minded and petulant ; hut, when he once more 
comes within the iiilluence of his good daughter Milly, ho 
recovers all his recollections of tho ])ast, and is quite liimsch 
again. (Ch. i.-iii.) See Ekdlaw, Mr. 

SWIDGER, WILLIAM. Ilis youngest son; servant to j\ed- 
law, and husband to Milly ; a fresh -coloured, busy, good- 
hearted man, who, like his father and others, is temporarily 
transformed into a very diffiM-ent sort of person hy coining in 
contact with his master after “ the ghost*s bargain” is con- 
cluded. (Ch. i.-iii.) See Redlaw, Mr. 

TETTERBY, MR. ADOLPHUS. A newsman, with almost 
any number of small children — ^usually an unselfish, good- 
natured, yielding little race, but changed for a time, as 
well as himself, into the exact opposite by Mr. Redlaw. 
(Ch. ii., hi.) 

TETTERBY, MRS. SOPHIA. His wife, called by himself 
his “ little woman.” “ Considered as an individual, she was 
rather remarkable for being robust and jicrtly ; but considered 
with reference to her husband, her dimensions became magni- 
ficent." (Ch. u., iii.) 
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TETTERBTy ’DOLPIIUS. Their eldest son, aged ten ; he is 
a newspaper hoy at a railway station. (Ch. ii., iii.) 

His juvenility might have been at some loss for a harailcss outlet • 
in this early application to iraiiic, but for a foiMimare discovery ho 
made of a means of ontertaining himself, and of dividing the long day 
into stages of interest, without neglecting business. This ingenious 
invention, remarklLblo, like many great discoveries, for its simplicity, 
consisted in varying the first vowel in the word “ paper,** and sub- 
stit iting in its stead, at different periods of the day, all the other 
vowels in grammatical succession. Thus, before daylight in the winter- 
time lio went to and fro, in his little oilskin cap nnd cape and his big 
comforter, piercing the licavy air with his cry of “ JToru-ing pa-per ! " 
which, about an hour before noon, changed to “ Morn-ing pop-per !** 
which, at about two, changed to “ Mom-ing pip-per ! ’* which, in a 
rouple of hours, changed to “ Morn-ing pop-per I ’* and so declined 
witli the sun into “ Eve-ning pup-perl” to the great relief and comfort 
of this young gentleman’s spirits. 

TETTERBY^ JOHNNY. Tlieir second son ; a patient, much- 
ondiiring child, whoso special duty it is to take care of the 
hahy. (Ch. ii., iii.) 

TET'TERBYf SALLY. A large, heavy infant, always cutting 
teeth. (Ch. ii., iii.) 

It was a very Moloch of a ha by, on whf)se insatiate altar the whole 
existence of this particular young brother [.lohnnyj was offered up a 
daily suoritico. Its personality maybe saiil to have consisted in it» 
never being (piieti in anyone place for live consecut iv(* minutes, and 
never going to sleep when re(pnred. ... It roved frnrn door-slep to 
door-step in the arms of litt le Johnny Tettcrby, and lagged heavily at 
the rear of troops of juveniles who followed the tumblers or the 
monkey, and c.amo up, all on one side, a little too late fur everytliing 
^liat was attractive, from Monday morning till iSainrdny night. 
Wherever childhood congregated to play, there was litrle Moloch 
making Johnny fag and toil. Wherever Johnny desir(.*d to stay, little 
Moloch becatno fractious, and would not remain. Wheuever Johnny 
wanted to go out, Moloch was asleep, and must be watched. When- 
ever Johnny wanted to stay at home, Moloch was awake, and must bo 
taken out. Yet Johnny was verily persuaded that it was a faultless 
haby, without its peer in the realm of England ; and was quite con- 
tent to catch meek glimpses of things in general from behind its 
skirts, or over its limp Happing bonnet, and to go staggering about 
with it like a very little porter with a very large i)arcel, which was- 
not directed to anybody, and could never be delivered anywhere. 



THE PERSONAL HISTORY 

OF 

DAYID COPPERFIELD THE YOUNGER. 


This work was originally brought ont under the following title • “ 
Personal History, Advoiitiires, Expcriencoa, and Observations of Davitl 
Copperficld the Younger, of Blunderstono Rookery (which he never meant 
to be published on any account).’* It was issued in twenty montlily 
parts, with two illustrations by “ Phiz ” (tlablot K. Browne) in each ])ai‘i. 
The first number appeared Kay 1, 1819; and the preface was dated 
October, 1850. In it the author thus spoke of his work : 

“ Of all my books, I like this tho best. It will be easily believed thrift 
I am a fond parent to every child of my fancy, and that no one can ever 
love that family as dearly as I love them; but, like many fond parents, 
I have in my heart of hearts a favourite child, and his name is Davi u 

CoPPEKFlBLD.” 


CHARACTERS INTRODUCED. 


ADAMS. Head boy at Doctor Strong^s; affiible and good- 
humoured, and with a turn for mathematics. (Ch. xvi., xviii.) 

BABLEYy llICllARDf called “ Mii. Dick.” A mild lunatic, 
and a jgrot&je of Miss Betsey Trotwood's, who insists that ho 
is not mad. 

“He had a favourite sister,*' said my aunt, “a good creature, and 
very kind to him. But sho did what they all do — took a husbainl. 
And Kb did what they all do — ^madu hor wretched. It had such an 
effect upon the mind of Mr. Dick {that's not madness, I hope !) that, 
combined with the fear of his brother, and his sense of his unkindnes^s, 
it threw him into a fever. That was before ho came to me, but the 
recollection of it is oppressive to him even now. Did he say anything 
to you about King Charles the First, child ?” 

“ Yes. aunt.” 
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" All ! ” said my aunt, rubbing bcr nose as if she were a little 
vexed. “That’s his allegorical way of expressing it. He connects 
his illness with great disturbance and agitation, naturally, and that’s 
the figure, or the simile, or wliatever it’s called, which he chooses to 
use. And why shouldn’t he, if he thinks proper ?” ’ 

I said : ” Certainly, aunt.” 

“ It’s not a business-like way of speaking,” said my aunt, “ nor a 
worldly way. I am aware of that ; and that’s the reason why I insist 
upon it, that there shan’t be a worfl about it in his Memorial.” 

“ Is it a Memorial about his own history that ho is writing, aunt ? ” 

“Yes, child,” said my aunt, rubbing her noso again. “He is 
memorialising the Lord Chancellor, or the Lord Somebody or other — 
one of those people, at all events, who are paid to he memorialised — 
about his affairs. I suppose it will go in, one of these days. Ho 
hasn’t been able to draw it up yet, without introducing that mode of 
expressing himself; but it don’t signify ; it keeps him employed.” 

In fact, I found out afterwards that Mr. Dick had been for up- 
wards of ten years endeavouring to keep King Charles the First out 
of the Memorial ; but he had been constantly getting into it, and was 
there now. 

(Ch. xiii.-xv., xvii., xix., xxxiv., xxxvi., xxxviii., xlii., 
xliii., xlv., xlix., lii., liv., lx., IxiL, Ixiv.) 

HAILEY, CAPTAIN. An admirer of the eldest Miss Larkins. 
(Ch. xviii.) 

BARKIS, MR. A carrier who takes David Coppcificld from 
illimderstone to Yannouth, on his first being sent away to 
school. As they jog along, Copperneld asks Mr. Barkis if 
they are going no farther than Yarmouth together. 

“ That’s about it,” said the carrier. “ And there I shall take you 
to the stagc-cutch, and Iho stage-cut ch that’ll take you to — wherever 
it is.” 

As this w’as a great deal for the carrier (whoso name was Mr. Barkis) 
to say — he being, as I observed in a former chapter, of a phlegmatic 
temperament, and not at all conversational — I offered him a cake as a 
mark of attention, which he Jito at one gulp, ('xactlv like an olrphant, 
and whicii made no more impiossion on his big face than it would have 
done on aii elephant’s. 

“Did she make ’em, now?” said Mr. Barkis, always leaning for- 
ward, in his slouchiug way, on the footboard of the cart with an arm 
on each knoe. 

“Peggotty, do yon moan, sir?” 

“ All ! » said Mr. Barkis. “ Her.” 

Yes. She makes all our pastry and docs all our cooking.” 

“Do she though ?” ssiid Mr. Barkis. 

He made up his mouth as if to whistle, but he didn’t whistle. He 
sat looking at the horse’s ears, as if he saw something new there ; 
and sat so for a considerable time. By-and-hy, he said : 

“No sweethearts, I b’liovc ?” 

“ Sweetmeats did yon say, Mr. Barkis ?” For I thought he wanted 
sometliing else to eat, and had pointedly alluded to that description 
of refreshment. 
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** Hearts,” said Mr. Barkis. "Sweethearts; no person walks with 
her?” 

"WithPegc^otty?” 

, “Ah^” he '"said. "Her.” 

" Oh no. She never had a sweetheart.” 

" Didn’t she, though ? ” said Mr. Barkis. 

Again he made up his mouth to whistle, and again he didn’t whistle, 
but sat looking at the horse’s ears. ^ 

" So she niakoB,” ^aid Mr. Barkis, after a long interval of reflection, 
"all the apple parsties, and doos all the cooking, do she ?” 

I replied that such was the fact. 

" Well. I’ll tell yon what,” said Mr. Barkis. "P’raps you might be 
writin’ to her ? ” 

" I shall certainly write to her,” I rejoined. 

"Ah!” ho said, slowly turning his eyes towards mo. "Well! If 
yon was writin* to her, p’raps you’d recollect to say that Barkis was 
willin’; would you ?” 

" That Barkis was willing,” I relocated, innocently. " Is that all the 
message ? ” 

"Ye — es,” ho said, considering. "Yc~es. Barkis is willin’.” 

"But you will 1)0 at Blunderstoue again lo-niorrow, Mr. Barkis,” I 
said, faltering a little at the idea of my being far away from it then, 
"and could give your own message so uiucli bidter.” 

As he repudiated this suggestion, however, with a jerk of his head, 
and once more continued his previous request by saying, with profound 
gravity, "Barkis is willin’. That’s the message,” I readily undertoik 
its transmission. While I was wtiiting for the coach in the hotvd at 
Yarmouth that very afternoon, 1 procured a sheet of paper and an 
inkstand and wrote a note to Peggotty, which ran thus: "My d(‘ar 
Peggotty. I liavo como hero safe. Barkis is willing. My love to 
inarna. Yours affectionately. P.S. Ho says he particularly wants yon 
to know — Barliis is icillhuj.** 

After tlie death of her ini^itress, Peggotty iDecomes “ 'willin’ ” 
also, and marries ^Ir. Ihirkis, who makes her a very good hiisharul, 
pave that lie is " rather near,” as slio expresses it, and jealously 
guards a box under his bed, which contains his money and valu- 
ables ; although he ])ersists in telling everybody that it is ‘‘ old 
clothes.” At last he is taken very ill ; and l)avid goes down 
from London to visit him. 

" Barkis, my dear ! ” said Peggotty, almost cheerfully : bending over 
him, while her brother anrl I stood at the bed’s foot. “ Hero’s my doai* 
boy — my dear boy. Master Davy, wlio brought us together, Barkis ! 
you sent messages by, you know'! Won’t you speak to Master Davy 

He was as mute and senseless as the box, from which his form 
derived the only expression it liad. 

" He’s a going out w ith tlio tide,” said Mr. Peggotty to mo, behind 
bis hand. 

My eyes were dim, and so were Mr. Peggotty’s j but I repeated in a 
whisper, “ With the tide ? ” 

“ People can’t die, along the coast,” said Mr. Peggotty, “except when, 
the tide’s pretty nigh out. They can’t bo bom, unless it’s pretty ni^^h 
in — not properly born, till flood. He’s a going out w’ith the tide. It ^ 
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ebb at half-arter three, slack water half-au-hour. If he lives ’till ifc 
turns, he’ll hold his own till past the flood, and go out with the next 
tide.” 

We remained there, watching him, a long time — hours. What 
inysierious inttuenco my presence had upon him in that state of hij 
senses, I shall not pretend to say ; but when ho at last began to wander 
feebly, it is certain ho was muttering about driving mo to school. 

“ lie’s coming to himsolf,” said Peggntty. 

Mr. Peggotty touched me, and whispered with much aw€ and 
reverence, “ They are both agoing out fast.” 

“ Barkis, my dear ! ” said Peggotty. 

“ C. P. Barkis,” he cried, faintly. “ No better woman anywhere ! ** 

” Look I Here’s Master Davy I ” said Peggotty. For he now opened 
his eyes. 

I was on the point of asking him if ho knew mo, when he tried to 
stretch out his arm, and said to me distinctly, with a pleasant smile : 

“ Barkis is willin’ ! ” 

And, it being low water, he went out with tho tide. 

(Ch. vii., viii., x., xxbc., xxxi.) 

IjARKIS, MRS, See Pegootty, Clara. 

CffARLEY. A drunken, ngly ohl dealer in second-hand sailors' 
('lollies and marine stories, to whom David Copptirlield sells 
Ills jacket for fourponce when travelling uii fool to liis aunt^s. 
(Ch. xiii.) 

CIIESTLE, MR, A hoji-growor ; a plain, elderly gentleman, 
wJio marries tho eldest Aliss Larkins. (Ch. xviii.) 

CffILLIP, AIR, The doctor who olliciates at the birth of 
David Coppcrtleld. (Ch. i., ii., ix., x., xxii., xxx., lix.) 

Ho was the meekest of his sex, tho mildest of little men. He 
slillod in and out of a room, to take up tho loss space, tie walked as 
sol'ily as tlic Ghost in Hamlet, and nionj slowly. Ho carried his head 
on one side, partly in infxlest dej»rec'iatioii of himself, partly in modest 
]>roiii( iatioii of everybody idse. Jt is nothing to say that ho hadn't a 
word to throw at a dog. Ho couldn’t have tkrowfi a word at a mad 
dog. 

CLIOKEI^T, An “orfling” girl from St. Luke’s Workhouse ; 
servant to tho Micawbers. She is a dark-coinple.\.ioned young 
woman with a habit of snorting. (Ch. xi., xii.) 

COPFERFIELD, MRS, CLARA, Tlie mother of David; 
ail artless, allectioiiate little woman, whuiii jNJisis P)ctsey Irot- 
wood insists -upon calling a mere baby. She marries Mr. 
Murdstonc, a stiuii man, who, in coiijiiiictioii with his sister, 
atteuipts to teach her “ firmness,” hut breaks her licart in tho 
experiment. (Ch. i.-iv., viiL, ix.) Sec Coppkiu'ield, David, 
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COPPERFIELD, DAVID. The character from whom the 
story takes its name, or hy whom it is supposed to he told. 
He is a posthumous child, having been born six months after 
his father’s death. His mother, young, beautiful, inexperienced, 
loving, and lovable, not long afterwards manies a handsoino 
and plausible, but hard and stern man — Mr. Murdstone by 
name — who soon crushes her gentle spirit* by his exacting 
tyranny and by his cruel treatment of her boy. After being 
for some time instructed at home by his mother, and rednred 
to a state of dulness and sullen desperation by his stepfather, 
David is sent from home. He is sent to a villainous school, 
near London, kept by one Creakle, where ho receives more 
stripes than lessons. Here he is kept until the death of liis 
mother, when his stepfather sends him (he being now ton 
years old) to London, to be cmjdoyed in Murdstone and 
Grinby’s Avarchouse in Abashing out empty wine bottles, pasting 
labels on them Avlien filled, and the like, at a salary of six 
shillings a Aveek. Eut such is the sc'crct agony of his soul 
at sinking into companionship Avith Mick Walker, “^lealy 
Potatoes,” and other boys with whom he is forced to associate, 
that he at length tcsoIats to run aAA^ay, and throAV himsvlf 
upon the kindness of a great-aunt (Miss Eetscy Trolwot'il), 
Avhom he has never seen, but of Avhose eccentric habits and 
singular manner he has often heard. She receives him nineli 
better than he has expected, and soon adopts him, and sends 
him to a school in the neighbouring town of Canterbury, lie 
does well Jjere, and works his AA^ay up to the head of llio 
school before leaving. Having made Aip his mind to beccnie 
a proctor, lie enters the oflice of Mr. 8i)enloAv, in London. 
Soon afti!!’ this, his aunt loses the greater part of lier pvo- 
yjorty ; and David, being compelled to look about him for 
the means of siih.sistence, learns the art of steiiograjdiy, and 
suj)ports himself by rc'porting the debates in Parliament. 
In the meantime he has fallen desperately in love Aviih 
Dora, the daughter of J\It. SpenloA\% but has been discourage d 
in his suit by the young lady’s father. Mr. SpcnloAv dying, 
however, he heconics her accepted suitor. Turning his ath n- 
tion soon afler to authorsliip, he acquires a reputation, ami 
obtains constant employment on magazines and periodicals. 
He noAV maiTics Dora, a ]>n*ttY, captivating, afTcctioiiato girl, 
but utterly ignorant of everything practical. It is not long 
before Davi(l discovers that it will be altogether useless to 
expect that bis Avife Avill develop any stability of cbaract(?r, 
and he resolves to estimate lier by the good (pialitios she has, 
and not hy those which she has not. One night, she says to 
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him in a very thoughtful manner that she wishes him to call 
her his “ child-wife.” 


“It’s a stupid name,” she said, shaking her curls for a moment.* 
« Child-wife.” 

I laughingly asked my child-wife what her fancy was in desiring to 
ho so called. She answered without moving, otherwise than as the arm 
I twined about her may have brought her blue eyes nearer to me. 

“ I don’t mean, you silly fellow, that you should use the name instead 
nf Dora. I only mean that you should think of me that way. When 
you are goiug to he angry with me, say to yourself, ‘ It’s only my child- 
wife ! * When I am very disappointing, say, ‘ I knew, a long time ago, 
that she would make hut a child-wife 1 * When yon miss what 1 should 
like to ho, and I think can never he, say, ‘ Still my foolish child-wife 
loves me 1 ’ For indeed I do.” 

I had not been serious with her ; having no idea, until now, that she 
was serious herself. Dut her ailedtionate nature was so happy in what 
I now said to her with my whole heart, that her face became a laughing 
one before her glittering eyes wero dry. She was soon my child-w'ife 
indeed ; sitting down on the floor outside the Chinese House, ringing all 
tho little bells one after another, to punish dip for his recent had beha- 
viour j while Jip lay blinking in the doorway with his head out, even too 
lazy to be teased. 

This appeal of Dora’s made a strong impression on me. I look back 
on tlie time 1 write of j I invoke tho innocent figure that I dearly loved 
to come out from tho mists and shadows of the past, and turn its gentle 
head tow'ards mo once again ; and 1 can still declare that this one little 
speech was constantly in my memory. 

At length Dora falls into a decline, and grows weaker and 
weaker, day by day. 

It is night ; and I am with her still. Agnes has arrived ; has been 
among us for a wliole day and an evening. She, my aunt, and I have 

with Dora since iho morning, all together. Wo have not talked 
much, but Dora has been perfectly contented and cheerful. Wc are 
now alone. 

Do 1 know now tlrnt my child-wife wdll soon leave mo ? They have 
('old me BO; they have told mo nothing new to my thoughts; but I am 
far from sure tliafc I have taken that truth to heart. I cannot master 
it. I have wilhtirawn by myself, many times to-day, to weep. J. havo 
remembered Who wept for a parting between the living and the dead. 

1 have bet houglit me of all that gracious and compassionate history. I 
havo tried to resign myself, and to console myself ; and that, I hope, I 
tnay havo done imperfcctl}' ; but what I cannot firmly settle in my 
mind is, that the end will absolutely come. I hold her hand in mine, I 
hold her heart in mine, I s (’0 her love for me alive in all its slrength, 1 
cannot shat out a pale lingering shadow of belief that she will be 
spared. 

“I am going to speak to you, Doady. I am going to say something 
1 have often thought of saying lately. You won’t mind ? ” with a 

gentle look. J & J 

“ Mind, my darling ? ” 

“ Because I don’t know what you will think, or what you may have 
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thonghl; sometimos. Perhaps yon hare often thonght the same. Doadv 
dear, I am afraid I was too young.’* 

I lay my face upon the pillow by her, and she looks into my eyes 
and speaks very softly. Gradually, as she goes on, I feel, with a stricken 
* heart, that she is speaking of herself as past. 

“ I am afraid, dear, I was too young. I don’t mean in years only, 
but in experience, and thoughts, and everything. I was such a silly 
little creature I I arn afraid it would have been bettor if we had only 
loved each other as a boy and girl, and forgotten itf. I have begun to 
think I was not fit to bo a wife.” 

I try to stay my tears, and to reply, “ Oh, Dora, love, as ht as I to be 
a husband ! ’* 

“ I don’t know,” with the old shake of her curls. Perhaps ! But 
if I had been more fit to bo married, I might have made you more so, 
too. Besides, you are very clover, and I never was.** 

“We have been very happy, my sweet Dora.’* 

“ I was very happy, very. But as years went on my dear boy would 
have wearied of his child-wife. She would have become less and less a 
companion for him. lie would have been more and more sonsiblo of 
what was wanting in his home. She wouldn’t have improved. It is 
better as it is.” 

“Oh, Dora, dearest, dearest, do not speak to me so. Every word 
seems a reproach ! ” 

“ No, not a syllable I ” she answers, kissing me. “ Oh, my dear, you 
never deserved it, and I loved you far too well to say a reproachful 
word to you in earnest — it was all the inorib I had, except being pretty 
— or you thought me so. Is it lonely downstairs, Doady ? ” 

“ Very, very 1 ” 

“ Don’t cry ! Is ray chair there ?” 

“In its old i^lace.” 

“ Oh, how my poor hoy cries ! Hush, hush ! Now, make me one 
promise. I w^ant to speak to Agnes. When you go downstairs tell 
Agnes so, and send her up to mo ; and while I speak to her let no one 
come — ^not even aunt. I Avant to speak to Agnes by herself. I want to 
speak to Agnes quite alone.” 

I promise that she shall, immediately ; but I cannot leave her for uiy 
grief. 

“ I said that it Avas bettor as it is ! ** she whispers, as she holds me in 
her arms. “ Oli, Doady, after more years you never could have loved 
your child-wife better than you do ; and, after more years, she wonhl 
so have tried and disappointed you, that you might not haA'c been able 
to love her half so well ! I know I was too young and foolish. It is 
much better as it is.’* 

After tlio death of his wife, David goes abroad, passing 
through many weary phases of mental distress. During his 
absence, Agnes Wicklield, a dear friend of Dorans and of him- 
self, writes to him. 

She gave me no advice ; she urged no duty on me ; she only told mc 
in h(5r own fervent manner Avhat her trust in mo was. She knew (aho 
saiil) how such a nature as mine would turn affliction to good. She 
knew how trial and emotion would exalt and strongthon it. She was 
sure that in my every purpose I should gain a firmer and a higher 
tendency, through the grief 1 had undergone. She, who so gloried itt 
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my fame, and so looked forward to its anf^montation, well knew that I 
would labour on. Sho know that in me sorrow could not bo weakness, 
l)iit must be strength. As the endurance of my childish days had done 
ils part to make me what I was, so greater calamities would nerve me 
on to be yet bettor than I was ; and so, as they had taught me, would f 
teach others. She commended mo to God, who had taken my innocent 
darling to His rest ; and in her sisterly affection cherished me always, 
and was always at my side go where I would ; proud of what I had 
done, but infinitely prouder yet of what I was reserved to do. 

When three years have passed, David returns to England, 
where his few works have already made him famous. Put 
more than all else he values the praise and encouragement he 
receives from Agnes, whom he has come to think the better 
angel of his life, and wliom he would gladly make liis wife, 
did he not believe that her feeling towards him was merely 
one of sisterly affection, and that she has formed a deeper 
attachment for another. Do discovers at last, however, that 
slic loves him only, and that she has loved him all her life ; 
iliough slie unselfishly suhduod the feelings of lior heart so far 
ns to rejoice sincerely in his niarriago to Dora. They are soon 
miitiHl, and she then tells him that Dora, on the last night of 
luir life, expressed the earnest wish that she, and she alone, 
-should succeed to her place. 

And now, as I close ray task, subduing my desire to linger yet, these 
faces fade away. But one face, shining on me like a heavenly light, 
by which I sec all other objects, is above them and beyond them all. 
And that remains. 

I turn my head, and see it in its beautiful serenity beside me. My 
hmip bums low, and T have written far into the night ; but the dear 
presence, witliout which I wore nothing, bears me company. 

Oh Agnes, oh, my soul, so may thy face bo by me when I close my 
life indeed! So may I, when realities arc melting from me like the 
shadows which I now dismiss, still find thee near mo pointing upward! 

COPPERFIELD, MRS, DORA. See Spenlow (Dora) and 
f'orPERPiELj) (David). 

CREA KLE, MR. Master of Salem House, the school to which 
David Copperfield is sent by Mr. Murdstono; an ignorant 
and ferocious brute, who j^rides himself on being a “ Tartar.” 
(Ch. v.-vii., ix., Ixi.) 

Mr. Creakle*s face was fiery ; and his eyes were small, and deep 
in his headj he had thick veins in his forehead, a liltle nose, and a 
large chin. Ho was bald on the top of his head ; and had some t hiii, wet- 
looking hair, that was just turning gray, brushed across each temple, 
so that the two sides interhaced on his forehead. But the circumstanco 
about him which impressed me most w'as, that he had no voice, but 
spoke in a ^whisper. The exertion this cost him, or the consciousness 
of talking in that feeble way, made his angry face so much moro 
angry, and his thick veins so much thicker, when he spoke, that I am 
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not surprised, on looking back, at this peculiarity striking me as bis 
chief one. 

**•»»»» 

^ I should think there never can have been a man who enjoyed his 
profession more than Mr. Creakle did. He had a delight in cutting 
at the boys, which was like the satisfaction of a craving appetite. I 
am confident that he couldn’t resist a chubby boy especially j that 
there was a fascination in such a subject which mnde him restless in 
hi s mind until he had scored and marked him for the day. . . • Miserable 
little propitiators of a remorseless idol — how abject wo were to him ! 
What a launch in life I think it now, on looking back, to be so mean 
and servile to a man of such parts and pretensions ! 

Here I sit at the desk again, watching his eye — humbly watching 
his eye — as he rules a ciphering-book for another victim whose hands 
have just been flattened by that identical ruler, and who is trying to 
wipe the sting out with a pocket-handkerchief. I have plenty to do. 
I don’t watch his eye in idleness, but because I am morbidly attracted 
to it in a dread desire to know what he will do next, and whether it 
will be my turn to suffer, or somebody else’s. A lano of small boys 
beyond me, with the same interest in his eye, watch it too. I think 
he knows it, though ho protends he don’t. lie makes dreadful mouths 
as he rules the ciphering-book; and now ho throws his eye sideways 
down our lane, and w^e all droop over onr books and tremble. A 
moment afterwards we arc again eyeing him. An unhappy culprit 
found guilty of imperfect exercise apju’oachcs at his command. The 
culprit falters excuses, and professes a determination to do beder 
to-morrow. Mr. Creaklo cuts a joke before he beats him, and w’e 
laugh — miserable little dogs, wo laugh, with our visages as white as 
ashes, and our hearts sinking into our boots. 

CREAKLE, MRE. Ilia wife; «*i thin and quiet woman, ill 
treated by her husband. (Ch. vi., ix.) 

CREAKLE, MISS. Tlicir daughter ; supposed to be in love 
with Steerbntli (Cli. vi., vii., ix.) 

CREWLER, MRS. Wife of the Eeverend Horace CrcwJer; 
a very sui)erior woman, wlio lias lost the use of her limbs. 
She becomes the mother-in-law of Traddles. Whatever occurs 
to harass her (as the engagement and j)rospective loss of her 
daughters) usually settles in her legs, hut sometimes moiinis 
to her chest and head, and pervades her whole system in a 
most alarming manner. (Ch. xxxiv., xli., lx.) 

CREWLER, MISS CAROLINE. Eldest daughter of Mrs- 
Crewler; a very handsome girl, who marries a dashing vaga- 
bond, hut soon s(q)arates from him. (Ch. xli., lx., Ixiv.) 

CREWLER, MISS LOUISA. Airs. Crewler’s third daughter. 
(Ch. xli., lx., Jxiv.) 

CREWLER, MISS LUCY. One of Airs. Crewhir’s two 
youngest daughters, educated by lier sister Sophy. (Ch, xli., 
lx., Ixiv.) 
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CREWLER, MISFi MARGARET. One of Mrs. Crewler’s 
two youngest daughters, educated by her sister Sophy. (Ch. 
xli., lx., Ixvi.) 

CREWLER, MISS SARAH. Mrs. Crcwler^s second daughter. 
(Ch. xxxiv., xli., lx., Ixiv.) 

CREWLER, MJSS SOPHY. Pourth daughter of Mrs. 
Crewler; always forgetful of herself, always cheerful aud 
amiable, and as much a mother to her mother (who is a con- 
firmed invalid) as she is to her sisters. She becomes the wife 
of Tommy I'raddlcs, who regards her both before and after 
marriage as “the dearest girl in the world. (Ch. xxvii., 
xxviii., xxxiv., xli., xliii., ILx., Ixi., Ixii., Ixiv.) 

GRE WLER, THE REVEREND IIORA CE. A poor Devon- 
shire clergyman, with a large family and a sick wife. (Ch. 
xxxiv., xli., lx., Ixiv.) 

CRUPP, MRS. A stout woman living in Buckingham Street, 
ill the Adclphi, who lets a set of furnished chambera to David 
Copperlield when ho becomes an iirticled clerk in the office 
of Spenlow and Jorkiris. She is a martyr to a curious dis- 
onh'r call(‘d the sjiazzums,” which is gmierally acconi])anied 
Avith iiillain Illation of the nose, and njquires to be constantly 
treated with peppermint. (Ch. xxiii.-xxvi., xxviii., xxxiv., 
XXXV., xxxvii.) 

DARTLE, ROSA. A lady some thirty years old, living with 
Mrs. Steerforth as a companion, and passionately in love with 
her son, who does not reUirn luw affection. She is of a slight, 
short figure, and a dark com}>lexioii ; has black hair, and large 
black eyes, and a remarkable s(^ar on her lip, caused by a 
wound from a hammer thrown at her by Steerforth, when a 
hoy, in a moment of exasperation. She is very clever, bringing 
everything, as it were, to a grindstone, and even w^earing her- 
self away by constant sharpening, till she is all edge. (CIl xx., 
xxi., xxiv., xxix., xxxii., xxxvi., xlvi., 1., Ivi., Ixiv.) 

DEMPLE, GEORGE. A schoolmate of David Copperfield's 
at Salem Ilouse. (Ch. v., vii.) 

DOLLOBY, MR. A dealer in second-hand clothes, rags, hones, 
and kitchen-stuff, to whom David Copperlield sells his waist- 
coat for uiuepence when ho runs away from “ Murdstone and 
Grinby's to seek his aunt. (Ch. xiii.) 

Dora. See Spbnlow, Dora. 

EAPLY, LITTLE. Niece and adopted daughter of Mr. Peggotty, 
and the object of David Copperfield’s first love. She is 
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afterwards betrothed to her cousin Ham, but is seduced ])y 
Steerforth. (Ch. iii., vii., x., xvii., xxi.-xxiii., xxx.) See 

, Steerfouth, James. 

ENDELLy MARTHA, An unfortunate young woman, without 
money or reputation, who finally discovers “ Little Em’ly,’' 
and restores her to her undo. She is reclainaed, and emigrates 
to Australia, where she marries happily. (Ch. xxii., xl., xlvi., 
xlvii., 1., li., Ivii., Ixiii.) 

FIBBEl'SONy MRS, An old woman, inmate of an almshouse. 
(Ch. V.) 

GEORGE. Guard of the Yarmouth mail. (Ch. v.) 

GRAINGER. A friend of Steerforth's, and a very gay and 
lively fellow. (Ch. xxiv.) 

GRAYPERy MR. A neighbour of Mrs. Copperfield. (Ch. ix., 
xxii.) 

GRAYPERy MRS. llis wife. (Ch. ii., xxii.) 

GULPIDGEy MR. A guest of the Walorbrooks, who Iios 
something to do at sccuiitl-hand with tlie law business of tlio 
Bank. (C’h. xxv.) 

GULPIDGEy MRS. His wife. (Ch. xxv.) 

GUMMIDGEy MRS. dlio widow of !Mr. Peggotty^s partner. 
Her husband dying ])()or, Mr. P(*ggolty offers her a home, and 
supports her for years; and this kindness she acknowledges 
by sitting in the most comfortable corner by the fireside, ami 
complaining that she is a “lone, lorn creetiir, and everytbink 
goes conlrairy w'ith her,” (Ch. iii., vii., x., xxi., xxiL, xxxi., 
xxxii., xl., li., Ivii., Ixiii.) 

HAMLETS AUNT. See Sfiker, Mrs. Henry. 

IIEEPy MRS. A very umble wblow woman, mother of Uriah 
Jleep, and his “ dead image, only short.” (Ch. xvii., xxxix., 
xlii., Iii., Ixi.) 

HEEPy URIAH. A clerk in the law office of Mr. Wickfield, 
whose partner he afterwards becomes. David Copperfield’s 
first meeting with him is thus described ; 

When the pony-chaise stopped at the door, and iny oyes were intent 
upon the house, 1 saw a cadaverous face af){)car at a small window on 
the grcjund-floor (in a little round tower tliat formed one side of the 
house), and quickly disappear. The low arched door then opened, and 
the face came out. It was quite as cadaverous as it had looked in the 
window, though in the grain of it there was tliat tinge of red which is 
sometimes to be observed in the skins of red- haired people. It belonged to 
a red-haired person— a youth of fifteen, as 1 take it now, but looking 
much older — whose hair was cropped as close as the closest stubble; who 
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had hardly any eyebrows, and no eyelashes, and eyes of a red-brown, so 
unsheltered and mishadcd, that I remembered wondering how ho wont to 
sleep. Ue was high-shonldered and bony ; dressed in decent black, with 
a white wisp of a neckcloth; buttoned up to tho throat ; and had a long, , 
lank, skeleton hand, which particularly attracted my attention, as ho 
srood at the pony’s head, rubbing his chin with it, and looking up at us 
in the chaise. 

'I’he following* conversation takes place a little while after- 
wards : 

“ 1 suppose you are quite a great lawyer ? ” I said, after looking at 
him for some time. 

Me, Master Coppcrfield ? ** said Uriah. “ Oh no ! Pm a very umble 
person.*’ 

It was no fancy of mine about his hands, I observed ; for he fre- 
quently ground the palms against each other as if to scpieeze them dry 
:iii<l w'.'irm, besides often wiping them, in a stealthy "way, on his pocket 
lijiudkerchief. 

I am well aware that I am tho nmblest person going,** said Uriah 
Heep, modestly ; let the other be w'hcrc he may. My mother is like- 
wise a very umble person. Wo live in a nuniblo abode, Master Copper- 
tield, but have much to bo thankful for. My father’s former calling was 
luiiblo. Ilo was a sexton.” 

“ What is he now ? ” I asked. 

“ lie is a partaker of glory at present. Master Coppcrfield,” said 
Uriah ITecp. ** lint wo have much to bo tbnnkfiil for. Ilow much have 
1 to be thankful for in living w’ith Mr. Wiektiold I ’* 

As time runs on, David finds tliat IJriali is obtaining an un- 
bounded intluoiico over Mr. Wiektiold, whom lie deludes in every 
possible way, and whose business lie designedly por})lcxes and 
eoniplicates in order to get it Avliolly into bis own bands ; and, 
furtlieniiore, that be looks with greedy eyes upon Mr. Wickfield’s 
daugbter Agnes, to wbom David bimself is warmly attached, 
lie even goes so far as to boast of this, and to declare bis 
intention of making her bis wife. 

I asked him, with a better appearance of composure than I could 
have thought possible a minute before, whether he had made his feelings 
known to Agnes. 

“ Oh no, Master Copperfield ! ** he returned ; ** oh dear no ! Not to 
anyone but you. You boo I am only just emerging from my lowly 
i^tafion. I rest a good deal of hope on her observing how useful I am 
t o her father (for I trust to bo very useful to him indeed, Master Copper- 
tield), and how I smooth the w^ay for him, and keep him straight. She’s 
po much attached to her father. Master Copperfield (oh what a lovoly 
thing it is in a daughter!), that I think she may come, on his account, 
to be kind to me.** 

I fathomed the depth of the rascal’s whole scheme, and understood 
>vhy he laid it bare. 

“ If you’ll have the goodness to keep my secret, Master Copperfield,** 
ho pursued, ** and not, in general, to go against me, I shall take it as a 
particular favour. You wouldn’t wish to make imifioasantncss. I know 
>vliat a friendly heart you’ve got; but having only known mo on my 
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amble foofcing (on my umUesfc, I shonld say, for I am very amble 
you might, unbeknown, go against me rather, with my Agnes. I cull 
her mine, you see, Master Copperfield. There’s a song that says, * 
crowns resign, to call her mine ! * 1 hope to do it, one of these days.” 

Uriah goes on weaving his meshes around Agnes and her 
father until he has them completely in his power. But his 
rascality is at last unravelled and exposed hy Mr. Micawber • 
and Mr. Wicklield not only recovers all the property of which 
he has been defrauded, but is absolved from ail suspicion of any 
criminal act or intent. Uriah pursues his calling in anotlier part 
of the country, but is finally arrested for fraud, forgery, and 
conspiracy, and is sentenced to solitary imprisonment. ((Jh. 
xv.-xvii., xix., XXV., xxxv., xxxvi., xxxix., xliL, xlix., lii., 
liv., Ixi.) 

HOPKINS, CAPTAIN A prisoner for debt, in the King’s 
Bench Prison, at the time that Mr. I^Iicawbcr is also coniiued 
there. (Ch. xi.) 

JANET. Miss Betsey Trotwood's handmaid. (Ch. xm.--xv., 
xxiii., xxxix., xliil, lx.) 

JIP (a contraction of GYrsv). Dora’s pet dog. (Ch. xxvi., 
xxxiii., xxxvi. -xxxviii., xli.-xliv., xlviii., lii., liii.) 

JORAM, MR. The partner and son-in-law of Mr. Omer the 
undertaker. (Ch. ix., xxi., xxiii., xxx., li., Ivi.) 

JORAM, MRS. See Omer, Miss Minnie. 

JORKINS, MR. A proctor, partner of Mr. Spenlow. (Cli 
xxiii., xxix., xxxv., xxxviiL, xxxix.) 

lie was a mild man of a heavy temporament, whose place in tlio 
bnsiuoss was to keep himself in the background, and be constantly 
exhibited by name as the most obdurate and ruthless of men. If a 
clerk wanted his salaiy raised, Mr. Jorkius wouldn’t listen to such a 
proposition. If a client were slow to settle his bill of costs, Mr. 
Jorkius was resolved to have it paid; and however painful these 
things might be (and always were) to tho feelings of Mr. Spenlow, 
Mr. Jorkius would have his bond. Tho heart and hand of the good 
angel Spenlow would liavo been alw^ays open, but for the restraining 
demon Jorkius. As I have grown older, I think I have had experience 
of some other houses doing business on the principle of Sponlow and 
Jorkins 1 

LARKINS, MISS. A tall, dark, black-eyed, fine figure of n 
woman, of about thirty, with whom David Copperfield falls 
desperately in love when about seventeen. Ilis passion for 
her is beyond all bounds ; hut she crushes his hopes by marry- 
ing a hop-grower. (Ch. xviii.) 

LARKINS, AIR. Her father; a gruff old gentleman with a 
double chin, and one of his eyes immovable in his head. 
(Ch. xviii) 
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jJTTIMER. Confidential servant of Steerfortli. (Ck xxi.- 
xxiiiy xxviii., xxix., xxxi., xxxii., xlvi., Ixi.) jb'ee Steerfortu, 
James. 

I bolieve there never existed in his station a more respectable- 
looking man. He was taciturn, soft-footed, very quiet in his manner, 
deferential, observant, always at hand when wanted, and never near 
when not wanted-; but his great claim to consideration was his re- 
spectability. He had not a pliant face, he had rather a stiff neck:, 
rather a tight smooth head with short hair clinging to it at the sides, 
a soft w'ay of speaking, with a peculiar liabit of whispering the letter 
S so distinctly, that he seemed to use it oftenor than any other man; 
but every peculiarity that ho had lie made respectable. ... lie sur- 
rounded himself with an atmosphere of respectability, and walked 
secure in it. It would liavo been next to impossible to suspect hijii 
of anything wrong, ho was so thoroughly rospeetable. Nobody eould 
have thought of putting him in a livery, he was so highly respectable. 
To have imposed any derogatory work upon him, would have been to 
inflict a wanton insult on the feelings of a most respectable man. 

MALDONy JACK, Cousin to Airs. Doctor Strong; an iJh?, 
needy libertine, with a handsome face, a rapid iitt(?rance, anti 
a confident, bold air. (Cb. xvi., xix., xxxvi., xli., xlv., Ixiv.) 

MARKHAM. A gay and lively fellow of not more tliau 
twenty; a friend of Steerfortlfs. (Cb. xxiv., xxv.) 

MARKLEHAMy MRS, JMtjtlu'r of ^Mrs. Doctor strong. (Ch. 
xvi., xix., xxxvi., xlii., xlv., Ixiv.) 

Our boys used to cjill her the Old Soldier, on account of her 
generalship, and the skill with wliich she marshalled great forces of 
relations against the Doctor, She Avag a little, sharp-eyed woman, 
who used to wear, when she was dressed, one unchangeable cap, 
ornamented with some artificial flowers, and two artificial butterflies 
supposed to be hovering above the flowers. 

MEALY POTATOES. (So called on account of liis pale com- 
plexiun.) A boy employed at Miu'dstoiie and Grinby’s w’ine 
.^tore, with David Copperlield and others, to examine botlh^s, 
wash them out, label and cork them, and the like. (Ch. xi.) 

MKLL, MR. CHARLES. An under-master at Salem House, 
Mr, Creaklc’s school. Hois a gaunt, sallow young man, with 
hollow cheeks, and tlry and rusty hair. JNIr. Creak lo discharges 
him because it is ascertained that his nniihcr lives on charity 
in an almshouse. He em ignites to Australia, and finally 
becomes Doctor IMell of Colonial Salem House Grammar 
School. (Ch. v.-vii., Ixiii.) 

MFjLL, MRS, His motber. (Ch. v., vii.) 

MlGAWBERy MASTER WILKINS. Son of :\rr. \Vilkins 
Micawber. He has a remarkable head voice, aiul becomes a 
chorister-boy in the cathedral at Canterbury. At a later date, 

T 
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lie ae(iuires a high repiitation as an amateur singer. (Ch. xi. 
xii., xvii., xxvii., xxxvi., xlii., xlix., Hi., liv., Ivii., Ixiv.) 

MTCAWBER, MISS EMMA. .Daiighter of Mr. Wilking 
^lieavvhci* ; afterwards Mrs. IHdger Begs of Port Middlebay, 
Australia. (Ch. xi., xii., xvii., xxvii., xxxvi., xlii., xlix., In.^ 
liv., Ivii., Ixiv.) ^ ^ 

MWAWBER, MR. WILKINS. A gentleman— remarkal.],. 
for his reckless improvidence, His pecuniar}'' involvements, his 
alternate elevation and depression of spirits, his love of letter- 
writing and s})eecli-making, his grandiloquent rhetoric, Jiis 
shahhy devices for eking out a genteel living, and his con- 
stantly “Availing for something to turn up — with Avhoiii 
David Gopportield lodges while drudging in the warehouse of 
Murdstonci and Grinhy. 

Mr. ]\Iicawl)er is thus introduced upon the scene : 

The countiug-hoase clock was at half-past twelve, and there was 
a general preparation for going to dinner, when Mr. Qiiinion tapped ar, 
the counting-house window, and beckoned to mo to go in. I w'eni in, 
and found tlicro a stoniisli, middle-aged person, in a hrowui suHoat .'nul 
black tights and sIjocs, with no more hair upon his head (w'hich was a 
large one, and very shining) than ihero is upon au egg, and with a v(My 
extensive face, which he turned full upon me. 11 is clothes were shat thy, 
but ho had an imposing shirt-coUar on. lie carried a jaunty sorr of a 
stick, with a largo pair of riisl.y tnssols to it ; and a (piizzing-glass hii?!-- 
outside Ids coat — for ornainoiit, I afterwards found, as ho very seldom 
looked through it, and couldn’t see anything wlien he did. 

“This,” said Mr. Quiuion, in allusion to myself, “is ho.” 

“Tin's,” said the stranger, with ,a certain cmulescending roll in Ids 
voice, and a certain indescribable air of doing something genteel, which 
impressed mo very much, “ is Master Copj^crfield. 1 hope 1 see yon 
W’ell, sir ? ” 

I said T w'as very wvll, and hoped he was. I was sutTiciently ill r-t 
ease, Heaven knows; but it was not in njy nature to com 2 )laiu much at 
lliat time of my life, so I said I was very well, and lioped he was. 

“ I am,” said the si ranger, “thank llecivcu, quite w^ell. I have re- 
ceived a letter from ]\Ir. Murdstone, in wddeh lie mentions that he would 
chjsiro me to receive inlo an apartment in the rear of my liouso, which is 
at proscTit unoccu]>ied — and is, in short, to bo let as a — in short,” said 
the stranger, w ith a smile and in a hurst of contidence, “as a bedroom— 

tlie young beginner wlirnn 1 have now' tlio pleasure to ” and the 

stranger waved his hand, and selthMl Ins chin in liis shirt-collar. 

“This is Mr. Micawdjcr,” said Mr. (Quiuion to mo. 

“ Aheiti ! ” said tlie sti aiiger, “ that is my name.” 

“Mr. Micawber,” said Mr. Qiiinion, “isknow'ii to Mr. Murdstone. 
TTg takes orders for us on couiiiiission, wlien ho can get any. He Ims 
been wait ten to by Mr. Murdstone, on the subject of your lodgings, and 
he will receive you as a lodger.” 

"Whon yomig Coppirrficdil lakes ])ossession of In's quarters 
at Hr. Micawhei^s, AVindsor Terraci^, City lioad, he liiids the 
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(loincstic situation of that gentleman beset with difliculties whicli 
tu jniy other man would bo thoroughly discouraging. 

The only visitors I ever saw or heard of, were cicclifors. They nsedj 
to eoinO at> all hours, and some of them were quite ferocious. One dirt y. 
faced man, 1 think ho was a hoot-maker, used to e(l<re hinisell! into the 
p.'issn'<o as early as seven o’clock in the mornirifc, and call up the stairs 
ro Mr. jVricawher — ‘iComo! Yon ain’t out yet, you know. I’ay us, will 
you Don’t hide, you know; that’s mean. 1 wouldn’t bo mean if 1 
was yon. Pay ns, will you ? Yon just pay ns, tl’ye liear ? Couk* 1 ” 
Jlcceivin" no answer to these taunts, he would mount in his wrath lo 
t ho words “ swindlers ” and “robbers;” and those bcinjj inclfcctnal tof), 
would sometimes go to the extremity of crossing the street, and roaring np 
at the windows of the second iloor, where he kncAV Mr. Micawber w^as. 
At tliese times, Mr. Micawber would be transported with grief aiid 
niortillcation, even to the Icngtii (as 1 was once made aware by a screain 
from his wife) of making motions at himself with a razor; but within 
halt' 111 ! hour afterwards, ho would polish up his shoes with extraordinary 
jmins, and go out, humming a tunc with a greater air of gentility than 
ever. 

His dillicultuis come to a crisis at last, however; ami he is 
arrested one morning, and carritul to the King’s IJeneh l^rison, 
saying that the Ood of Hay lias gone down upon liim ; but before 
noon he is seen playing a lively gann^ of skittles. At last lie, 
a\)plies for release under the Insolvent Hebtors' Act ; ami in due 
time is S(d at liberty. !Mrs. Micawber^s friends being of opinion 
that Ids wisest course will be to quit London, he determines to 
gt) down to Plymouth, where lui thinks something may luru 
u]) ” for him ill the enstom-house. Jlefore parting from David, 
h(‘, gives him a little friendly counsel. 

“ My dear young friend,” said Mr. Micawber, “ I am older than } ou ; 
a man of some experience in life, and — and of some ex])orience, in short, 
ir. dilliculties, generally spi'aking. At j^resent, and until something turns 
nj) (which I am, I may say, hourly expecting), L have notliing to bestow 
hut advice. Still my advice is so far worth taking that — in short, that 
1 have never taken it myself, and am the” — hero Mr. .Micawber, who 
had boon beaming and smiling, all over his head and face’s, up to tlui 
present moment, checked himself and frowned — “the miserable wretch 
you behold.” 

“My dear Micawber! ” urged his wife. 

“1 say,” returned Mr. Micawber, (piito forgetting liitiiself, and sniiling 
again, “the lui.^orablo wretch you behold. I^Fy advice is, never <lo to- 
inf;i n)\v what you can do to-day. Procrastiiiaiion is the thief of time. 
Collar him ! ” 

“ .My poor papa’s maxim,” Mr.s. Micawber ob, served. 

“ clear,” said Air. Micawber, “your papa was very well in Ids 
yuy, and Heaven forbid that 1 should dispiira,go him. 'rake him for all 
in all, wo ne’er shall— in sliort, make the accpmintance, })robably, of any- 
hody else possessing, at bis time of life, the same legs for gaiters, and 
td)lo to read the same description of print., witliout si)ectaoles. Hut ho 
ap[)Iied that maxim to our marriage, my dear; and tluit was so far 
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prematurely entered into, in consequence, that I never recovered 
expense.” 

Mr. Micawber looked aside at Mrs. Mioawber, and added ; “ Not tliat 
#I am sorry for it. Quite the contrary, my love.” After which he was 
g^ave for a minute or so. 

“ My other piece of advico, Copperfield,” said Mr. Mioawber, “ you 
know. Annual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure ninetetjii 
nineteen six, result happiiie^. Annual income twrnty pounds, annual 
expenditure twenty pounds ought and six, result misery. The blossom 
is blighted, the leaf is withered, the God of Day goes down upon the 
dreary scene, and — and in short you are for ever il<iored. As I am ! ” 

To make his example the more impressive, Mr. Mioawber drank a 
glass of punch with an air of great enjoyment and satisfaction, and 
whistled the College Hornpipe. 

Some time after this, David — then a pupil of Dr. Strong’s, 
at Canterbury — unexpectedly meets Mr. Micawber, who has left 
Plymouth (talent not being wanted in tbe custom-house) and is 
invited to dine at his inn with him. 

We had a beautiful little dinner. Quite an elegant dish of fish ; tlio 
kidnoy-eud of a loin of veal, roasted ; fried sausage-meat ; a partridge, 
and a pudding. There was wine, and there was strong ale; and after 
dinner Mrs. Micawber made us a bowl of hot punch with her own 
hands. 

Mr. Micawber was uncommonly convivial. I never saw him such 
good company. . . . 

As the punch disappeared, Mr. Micawber became still more friendly 
and convivial. Mrs. Micawber’s spirits becoming elevated, too, we sang 
“ Anld Lang Syne.” When w'O came to “ Here’s a hand, my trusty 
frere,” we all joined hands round the tabic ; and wdicn we declared W6' 
would “ take a right gudo Willie Waught,” and hadn’t the least idea 
what it meant, 'wo were really affected. 

Ill a word, I never saw anybody so thoroughly jovial as Mr. Micawber 
was, down to the very last moment of the evening, when I t(jok a lu'ai ry 
farewell of liimself and his amiable wib?. Consetpiently, I was not i)rc- 
paved, at seven o’clock next mornii g, to receive the follow ing commu- 
nication, dated half-past nine iu the evening j a quarter of an hour afeer 
I had left him : 

“My dear Young Friend, 

“ The die is ciist — all is over. Hiding the ravages of care w ith 
a sickly mask of mirth, I have not informed you, this evening, that 
there is no hope of the remittance ! Under these circumstances, alike 
humiliating to endure, humiliating to contemplate, and huiniliatiug U) 
redato, I have discliarged the pecuniary liability contracted at this 
establishment, by giving a note of hand, made payable fourteen days 
after date, at my residence, Pentonville, London. When it becomes 
<luo, it w'ill not be taken up. The result is destruction. The bolt is 
impending, and the tree must fall. 

“ Lot tlio wretched man who now addressed you, my dear Copper- 
field, be a beacon to you through life. Ho writes W’ith that intent ion, 
and in that liopc. If ho could think himself of so much use, one gli’am 
of day might, by possibility, ])enetrate into the cheerless dungeon of his 
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rcTTiaiuinj^ existence — though his longevity is, at present (to say the 
least of it), extremely problematical. 

“ This is the last commnnication, my dear Copperfield, you will ever 
receive 

“ From 
“Tho 

“ Pcggared Outcast, 

“ Wilkins Micawbee.’* 

I was so shocked by the contents of this heartrending letter, that I 
ran off directly towards the little hotel with the intention of tfiking it on 
niy way to Dr. Strong’s, and trying to soothe Mr. Micawber with a w'oid 
of comfort. But, half way there, I met the London coach with Mr, and 
Mrs. Micawber up behind ; Mr. Micawber, the very picture of tranquil 
enjoyment, smiling at Mrs. Micawber’s conversation, eating walnuts out 
of a paper bag, w’ith a bottle sticking out of his breast-pocket. As they 
did not see me, I thought it best, all things considered, not to see them, 
go, with a great W'eight taken off my mind, 1 turned into a by-street 
that w’as the nearest way to school, and felt, upon the whole, relieved 
that they were gone ; though I still liked them very much, nevcrtlieless. 

Mr. iMicawber next engages in the sale of corn upon com- 
mission ; hut not finding it “ an avocation of a remunerative 
description,*’ and getting again into “temporary omharrassments 
of a pecuniary natiiro,” lie accepts an oiler from Uriah Ileop to 
become his confidential clerk. l>nt, before leaving London for 
('/initerhury (where Hoop is estahlislied), he invites David to 
spend an evening at his liouse with tluir common frimnl Traddles. 
AMicii the time has nearly come for tluiin to take tluir leave, 
!Mi’. Micawber rises to acknowledge a toast proposed by Copper- 
held. ]Io thanks his friends for their good wislies, and S[)eak8 
as if he was going “ Ih^e hundred tliousaml miles ” aAvay. He 
hopes to become an ornament to tlie profession of Avhicdi he is 
“al)out to become an uiiwortliy member,” and finally concludes 
as follows ; 

*•' Under the temporary pressure of pecuniary liabilities, contracted 
with a view to their immediate liquidation but remaining unliquidated 
tlinuigli a combination of circumstances, I have been under the neces- 
sity of assuming a garb from which my natural instincts recoil — i allude 
to spectacles— and possessing myself of a cognomen, to which 1 can 
establish no legitimate pretensions. All I have to say on that .^coio is, 
that the cloud lias passed from the dreary scene, and the God of Day 
is once more high upon the mountain tops. On Monday lu'xt, on the 
arrival of the four o’clock afternoon coach at Canterbury, my foot will 
be on niy native heath — my name, Micawber! ” 

Mr. Micawber resumed bis seat on the close of these remarks, and 
drank two glasses of punch in grave succession Ho then said with 
much solemnity : 

“ One thing more I have to do, before the separation is complete, and 
that is to perform an act of justico. My friend Mr. Thomas Traddleei 
has, on two several occasions, ‘ put Lis name,’ if I may use a commoa 
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expresssion, to bills of exchailj?e for my accommodation. On tno fir t 
occasion Mr. Thomas Traddlos was left — let me say, in short, in tlii 
lurch. The fulfilment of the second has not yet arrived. The amonut 
^of the first oblij^ation,” here Mr. Micawber carefully referred to pajuMs 
‘‘was, I believe, twenty-three, four, nine and a lialf; of the sc'coMd’ 
according? to my entry of that transaction, cipjhtccn, six, two. Tin 
sums, united, make a total, if my calculation is correct, amount iiii^ to 
forty-one, ten, eleven and a half. My friend Copi)Cjrfield will periiapg 
do me the fa vour to check that total ?” 

I did so and found it correct. 

“To leave this metropolis,” said Mr. Micawbor, “and my friend Mr. 
Tliomas ^’raddles, without acquitting myself of the pecuniary i)art of 
this obligation, would weigh upon my mind to an insupportable exlefu. 

1 have, therefore, prepared for my friend Mr. Thomas 'rraddlcs, and 1 
now hold in my hand, a document, which acconijilishes the desin ii 
object. I beg to hand to my friend Mr. Thomas Traddlos my I. O, U. 
for forty -one, ton, eleven and a half, and 1 am happy to recover my 
moral dignity, and to kQt)w that I can once more walk erect before my 
fellow- man ! ” 

With tins introduction (which greatly affected him), Mr. Micawhrr 
placed his 1. O. U. ifi the hands of Traddles, and said ho wished hijji 
well in every relation of life. I am persuaded, not only that this was 
quilo the same to Mr. Micawber as paying the money, but that 'rraddit's 
himself hardly knew the difference until he had had time to think 
about it. 

Mr. Micawber does not find his position in ITeep's oflico as 
pleasant as his sanguine teni])eraiii(;ni lias led him to aiiticijude. 
lie soon discovers bis employer to be a consummate Ijyjiocritc 
and villain, who is bent upon ruining bis partner, Mr. 'Wicklield, 
and that he himself is Inung mudo use of as a tool to aid iii 
fnrihering the seluune. lie tluu'efore sets himself to the task "t 
unravelling ilie whole tissue of rascality so cunningly woviai by 
Jleep; ami, whon this is done, lie denounces and exposes him 
in a long and eli iraeterislic letter which he reads to (!op[M‘rlii'ld, 
Traddles, and i\Iiss Iletsey Trot wood, who meet by a]q ‘oint- 
ment at ^Ir, Wicklield's foi’iner ollice. 

]\riss "Jrotwood having been made acquainted Avith ^Ir. 
Micawber’s straitened circumstances, suggests that it might Ik? 
well for him to try his fortunes in Australia, and oilers to pay 
his debts, and the passage of himself and family to that country. 

]\Iicawber is delighted at the idea, and makes immediab! 
l)reparatioiis fur omigrating. In a few days, he informs his kind 
patron that his “ boat is on the shore,” and “ liis hark is on the sea.’' 

“In reference to our domestic preparations, nuidam,” said 
Micawlx'r, with some pride, “for meeting the destiny to which wo sne 
now understood to be self-dcvotcd, I beg to ro|)ort them. My oldcsi 
daughter attends at five every morning in a neighbouring osiablislimoiil, 
to acquire tlie process — if process it may bo called — of milking cows. 
My younger children are instructed to observe, as closely as ciiciiui- 
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gfaiicos will permit, the habits of the pi"s and poultry maintained in 
the poorer parts of this city ; a pursuit from whicli they have, on two 
occasions, been brought homo, within an inch of being run over. I have 
iiiysclf directed some attention, during tlie past week, to the art of 
baking; and my son Wilkins has issued forth with a walking-stick aiui 
driven cattlo, when permitted, by the rugg(?d hirelijigs who liad them 
in charge, to render any voluntary service in that tlirocdion — which I 
regret to say, for*tho credit of our nature, was not often; ho being 
generally warned, with imprecations, to desist.” 

]\[any years afterwards, David receives from ]\rr. Peggotty 
(wbo went out in the same vessel with M\\ J\f icawLer) ’a copy of 
an ^Vustraliaii paper containing an account of a public dinner 
given to “ our distinguished townsman, Wilkins Micawber, 
Estj[uire,” and, in another column, a iette.r addrt^ssiul : 

“ TO DAVID COPPEKPIELD, ESQUIRE, 

THE EMINENT ACTHOIt. 

«My dear Sir, 

“ Years have elapsed since I had an op[)f)rt.unity of ocu- 
larly perusing the linearncuts, now familiar to iho ijnaginaiions of a 
coiisuierablo portion of i ho civilised W'oiid. 

“ 13ut, my dear sir, though estranged (by tlic force of ci’vinnstances 
over which I have had no control) from the pcn'soiial society of tlie 
frii'iid and compnnion of my yontJi, T have not been unmindful of his 
soaring Right. Nor have I been debarnal. 

Though suas between us braid ha' roared, 

(Rruxs) from participating iu the intellectual feasts ho has spread 
before us. 

“ I cannot, therefore, allow of the departure from this place of an 
individual whom wo mutually respect and esteem, witliout, niy deat' 
sii’, taking this public opportunity of thanking you, on my own behalf, 
find, I may undertake to add, on that of the whole of tlie inhabitants 
• d' Port Middlebay, for the gratitication of Avhich you are tlic miiiister- 
iug agent. 

“ do on, my dear sir! You are not unknown here, you are nob un- 
fippreciated. Though ‘ remote,’ we are neither ‘ unfriended,’ ‘ luelan- 
clioly,’ nor (I may add) ‘slow.’ Go on, my dear sir, in your Eagle 
course! The inhabitants of I’ort Middlcbay may tit least aspire to 
Vvateh it, wntli delight, w'ith cut orlaimuent, with instruelion ! 

“ Among the eyes clevareil towards you from this portion of the 
globe, will ever be found, while it has light and life, 

“Tlie 
“ Eye 

“ A ppcrtaiuing to 

“ Wilkins Micawber, 

“ Magistrate.” 

I found, on glancing at the remaining contents of the new^spaper, 
that Mr. Micawbor was a diligent and esteemed correspondent of that 
Journal. There was another letter frtnu him in the same paper, toueb- 
a bridge; there was an advertisement of a collection of similar 
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letters by him, to ho shortly republished, in a neat volume, “ with cen- 
sitlorablo additions ; ” and, unless I am very much mistaken, the Leac.. 
ing Article was his also. 

r (Cli. xi., xii., xvii., xxvii, xxviii., xxxvL, xxxix., xlii., 
xlix., lii., liv., Ivii., Ixiii.) 

MICAWBER, MRS. EMMA. Wife of Wilkins Micawber. 

Arrived at his [Mr. Micaw'ber’s] house in Windsor Terrace (whicli 
1 noticed was shal)by like liimsolf, but also, like himself, made all tiu' 
show it could) lie presented me to Mrs. Micawber, a thin and faded 
lady, not at all young, %vho was sitting in the parlour (the first floor 
\ras altogether unfurnished, and the blinds were kept down to delude 
the neighbours) with a baby at her breast. The baby was one of 
twins ; and I may remark here that I hardly ever, in all my oxpericiico 
nf the family, saw both tho twins detached from Mrs. Micawber at 
the same time. One of them W'as always taking refreshment. 

AVlien licr 1111811.111(1*8 resources are at tlie lowest ebb, she 
ileieruiines to come to his rescue if she can. 

Poor !Mrs. Micawber ! She said sbo had tried to exert herself j 
and so, I have no doubt, she had. Tho centre of the street-door was 
peifccll}" coven'd with a groat brass- plate, on which was engraved 
“ Mrs. Micawber’s Boardiug- Kstablishiucnt for Young Ladies : ” but I 
never found that any young la<ly liad ever been to school there; 
or that any young lady ever came, or ])rnposcd to conio; or that tlio 
least preparation was ever made to receive any young lady. 

In the case of her temper and the elasticity of her spirits, 
Mrs. ]Miciiwber is scjircely sur])assed by li(jr husband. 

I have known licr to bo thrown into fainting fits by the king’s 
raxes at three o’clock, and to cat lamb-chops breaded, and drink warm 
ale (paid for with tAvo teaspoons that liad gone to tlie pawnbroker’s) 
at fuiu\ On one occasion, Avhen an oxeentiem had just been pia ir, 
coming home through some chance as early as six o’clock, I saw her 
lying (of course with a (win) under tho grate in a swoon, w'ith her 
hair all torn about her face ; but I never knew her more cheerful than 
she was, that very same niglit, over a vc.al-cntlot before tho kitclieii 
tiro, telling me st(>ries about her papa and mamma, and tho company 
they used to keep. 

Among the striking and praiscAVorthy characteristics of this 
remarkable lady, litu’ devoted attaclimeiit to her husbtind is 
deserving of sitecial mention. On one occasion she tells JJavid 
Coppeilield — 

“ I never will desert Mr. Micawber. Iilr. Micawber may have con- 
cealed his difficulties from mo in the first instance, but Ids sanguine 
temper may have led liim to expect that lie would overcome them. The 
])oarl Tiocklaoo and bracelets whicli I inherited from mammJi, have 
been disposed of for less than half their value ; and the set of coral, 
which was the wedding gift of my papa, has been actually thrown 
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away fov nothing. But I never will desert Mr. Micawber. No ! ** cried 
^itrs. Micawber, more affected than before, I never will do it ! It’s of 
no use asking mo ! ” 

I felt quite uncomfortable — as if Mrs. Micawber supposed I had • 
asked her to do anything of the sort — and sat looking at her in 
alarm. 

“ Mr. Micawber has his faults. I do not deny that he is improvi- 
dent. I do not^eny that he has kept mo in the dark as to Ids 
resources and his liabilities, both,” she went on, looking at the wall ; 

“ but I never wdll desert Mr. Micaw'bor ! ” 

3Irs. Micawbci- naving now raised her voice into a perfect scream, 

1 was so frightened that I ran off to the club-room, .and disturbed 
Mr. Micawber in the act of presiding at a long table, and leading the 
chorus of— 

Gee iqi, Poy)bin, 

Geo lii>, 

Geo up, J)obbin, 

Gee up, and gee ho— o— o I 

— with the tidings that Mrs. Micawber was in an alarming state, upon 
which lie imiiiediaicly burst into tears, and came away with me wit li 
Lis w’aistcoat full of the heads and tails of shrimps, of which ho had 
been partaking. 

“ Emma, my ang<d! ” cried Mr. Micawber, running into the room ; 

“ what is the matter ? ” 

“ I iiev'cr will desert you, Micawber ! ” she exclaimed. 

My life ! ” said Mr. Micawber, taking her in his arms. I am 
perfectly aware of it.” 

“ ICe is the parent of my children ! lie is iho father of my twins! 
He is the husband of my affections,” cried Mrs. Micawber, struggling ; 

“ and 1 ne — ver — will — desert Mr. Micawber ! ” 

Mr. Micawber was so deeply affected by this proof of her devotion 
(as to mo, I was dissolved in tears) that ho hung over her in a 
passionate manner, imploring her to look up and to bo calm. Hut the 
more he asked Airs. Micawber to look up, iho moi’e she lixed ln?r eyes 
on nothing ; and the more he asked her to compose liersoU', the more 
she wouldn’t. Consequently Mr. Micawber w'us soon so overcome, 
*liat he mingled his tears wdth hers and niiuo; until ho begged mo to 
do him the favour of taking a chair on the staircase, while ho got Inn* 
into bed. 

(Oil. xi., xii., xviL, xxvii., xxviii., xxxvi., xlii., xli.x., lii., 
liv., Ivii., Ixiii.) 

MILLS, MISS JULIA, The bosom-friend of Dora Spcnlow. 
(Ch. xxxiii., xxxvii., xxxviii., xii., Ixiv.) 

I learnt . . . that Aliss Mills had liad her trials in the 
course of a chequered existence; and that to these, perhaps, 1 might 
refer that wise benignity of manner wducli I had already noticed. I 
found, in the course of the day, that this was the case : Aliss Alills 
having been unhappy in a misplaced alTcction, and being understood 
to have retired from the world on her awful stock of experience, but 
etill to take a calm iikcrcst in the unblighted hopes and loves of youth. 

For the more exact discharge of the duties of friendship, 
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Miss Mills keeps a journal, of wliicli the following i;. ^ 
sainiRe : 

“ Monday. My sweet D. still much depressed. Headache. Caller] 
attention lo J. as being beautifully sleek. D. fondled J. Associatioujj 
thus awakened, opened iloodgat.es of sorrow. Rush of grief admitted. 
(Are tears the dewdrops of the heart ? J. M.) ** 

MlLLSy MR. Her father j a terrible fellow to fall asleep after 
dinner. (Gh. xxxiii., xxxvii., xxxviii., xli.) 

MOWCHEUy MISS. A dealer in cosmetics, a fashionable 
hairdresser, &c., who makes herself useful to a variety of 
people in a variety of ways. She is very talkative, and 
plumes lierself on being ‘‘ volatile,” but is thorouglily kind- 
hearted and honest. (CIl xxii., xxxii., Ixi.) 

I was still h)oking at the doorway, thinking that Miss Mowchcr 
was a long wliilo making her appearance, when, to my infuiite 
astonishment, tliere came waddling round a sofa which stood beiwcci 
me and it, a pursy dwarf, of about forty or forty-five, with a verv 
large head and face, a pair of roguish grey (yes, and such cxtrcniorv 
little arms, that, to enable herself to lay a finger archly against lirr 
snub nose as slio ogled Stcerforth, she was obliged to meet the fingrr 
lialf-way, and lay lier nose against it. Her chin, which was whar is 
called a double-chin, was so fat that it entirely swalUwvod up the 
strings of licr bonnet, bow and all. Throat she liad none; waist slio 
bad nonoj h'gs she had none, wortli mentioning; for thougli sh^s was 
more than full-sized down to w’here her waist would liavo been, if she 
had had any, .and though she terminated, as human beings generally 
do, in .a pair of feet, she was so short that she stood at a cominoii- 
sized chair as at a table, resting a bag she carried on tho seat. This 
lady; dressed in an off-hand, easy stylo ; bringing her nose and her 
forefinger together, with tho difticulty 1 have described; ptaudiufi; 
with her head necessarily on one side, and, w ith one of her sharp eyes 
shut up, making an uncommonly kiiow'ing face; after ogling JStoir- 
forth for a few moments, broke into a torrent of words. 

MURDSTONEy MR. EDWARD. Stepfather of David 
(JopperJiold. (Cli. ii.-iv., viiL-x., xiv., xxxiii., lix.) Ste 
CuppEiu’itJLD, David. 

Firmness, I may observe, was the grand quality on which both 
Mr. and Miss Murdstono took their stand. How'ever I might }iav(‘ 
expressed my comprehension of it at that time, if 1 had been eallc«l 
upon, I nevertheless did clearly comprelieml in my own way, t hat it 
w'as another name for tyranny ; and for a certain gloomy, arrogant, 
dovdl’s humour, that was in them both. Tho creed, as I should state 
it now, was this. Mr. Murdstono was firm ; nobody in bis world was 
to bo so firm as Mr. Murdstono ; nobody elso in liis world was to ho 
firm at all, for everybody was to be bent to bis firmness. Miss 
Murdstono was an exception. She might be firm, but only by relat ion- 
ship, and in an inferior .and tributary degree. Sho might be 
anil must bo; but only in bearing their firmness, and firmly believing 
there was no other firmness upon earth. 
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The gloomy taint tliat was in the Miirdstone blood, darkened tho 
Hurdstoue religion, whicli was austere and wrathful. I have thought, 
siuce, that its assuming that character was a necessary consequence 
of Mr. Miirdstone’s firmness, which wouldn’t allow him to let anybody 
off from the utmost weight of tho severest penalties ho could find any 
excuse for, 

i\fter the (Jeatli of David’s mother, Mr. Miirdstone inames, 
for his second wife, a lively young woman, but soon breaks 
lier spirit by his gloom and austerity, and at last reduces her 
to a state bordering on imbecility. 

MUliDSTONE, MISS JANE. Sister to Edward Murdstone ; 
a gloomy-looking, severe, metallic lady, dark, like her brother, 
\vJ 10111 she greatly resembles in face and voice ; and with very 
heavy eyebrows, nearly meeting over her large nose, as if, 
iMiing disabled by the wrongs of her sex from wearing whiskers, 
she liad earned tlicm to tliat account. ISlie is constantly 
haunted by a suspicion that the servants have a man secreted 
somewhere on the premises ; and, under tho influence of this 
(lelusioii, she dives into the coal-c(dlar at the most untimely 
lioiirs, and scarcely ever opiJiis ilio (b)or of a dark cupboard 
without clapping it to again in the belief that she has got him. 
(Oh. iv., viii.-x., xii., xiv., xxvi., xxxiii., xxxviii., lix.) 
Sue CoppEuviKLL) (Mils. Clmia), CoppEiiPiELD (David), 
.Muudstone (Mk. Edwaiid). 

NETTING ALL, THE MISSES. Principals of a boarding- 
school for young ladies. (Ch. xviii.) 

OLD SOLDIER, THE. See Mauklehaivi, Mrs. 

OMER, MINNIE. Daughter of Mr. Omcr; a pretty, good- 
iiatared girl engaged to Mr. Joram. (Ch. ix., xxi., xxx., 
xxxii., li.) 

OMER, MR. A draper, tailor, haberdasher, undertaker, &c., 
at yarmoiith ; a fat, short-winded, merry-looking little old 
man in black, with rusty little bunches of ribbons at the 
knees of his breeches, black stockings, and a broad-brimmed 
bat. (Ch. ix., xxi., xxx., xxxii., li.) 

PA Li AG ON, MARY ANNE. A servant who keeps house for 
David Coppcrlield and Dora. (Cb. xliv.) 

PASSNIDGE, MR. A friend of Mr. xMurdstone’s. (Ch. ii.) 

PEuaOTTY, GLARA. Servant to Mrs. Copperlicld, and 
nurse and friend to her son David \ a girl witli no shape at 
all, and eyes so dark, that they seem to darken their whole 
neiglihourhood in her face, ami with cheeks and arms so hard 
an(] red, that the birds might peck them in 2)refereuce to apples. 
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Bdng very plump, whenever she makes any little exortior. 
after she is dressed, some of the buttons on the hack of hei 
gown fly off. After the death of her mistress, Peggotty marries 
Mr. Barkis, a carrier, who has long admired her ; hut she never 
forgets her old love for David, whose housekeeper slie fhially 
hecomes. (Ch. i.-v., viii.-x., xii., xiii., xvii., xix.-xxiii., 
xxvii., xxx.-xxxv., xxxvii., xliii., li., Iv., Ivii'., lix., Ixii., Ixiv.) 

PEGGOTTY, MR. DANIEL. A rough hut kind-hearted and 
nohle-souled fisherman j brother to Clara Peggotty. 

I had known Mr. Peggotty’s house ven^ well in my cliildlinod. 
It was an old black barge, or some other kirnl of snperanniiato<l hnat 
. . . higli and dry on the ground, with an iron funnel sticking out of 
it for a chimney, and smoking very cosily. ... If it liad been 
Aladdin’s palace, roc’s egg and all, I suppose I could not have been 
more cliarmcd wit li tlio romantic idea of living in it. Tbere was a 
tlelightfnl door cut in the side, and it was roofed in, and there wore 
little windows in it. . . . It was beautifully clean inside, and as tirly 
as possible. There was a table, and a Dutch clock, and a chest of 
drawers, and on the chest of drawers there was a tea-tray with a 
painting on it of a lady with a parasol, taking a walk wdth a inilittny- 
looking child who was trundling a hoop. The tray was kept from 
tumbling down by a biblo; and the tray, if it had tumbled down, 
would have smashed a quantity of cups and saucers and a teapot that 
were grouped around tlio book. On tho w'alls there ■wen? sf)Mio 
common coloured pictures, framed and glazed, of scripture subjcels; 

8 ich as I have never seen since in the hands of pedlars, -Nvitliout seeing 
the -whole interior of Peggotty’s brother’s house again, at one vi(;\v. 
Alirahamin red going to sacrifice Isaac iu blue, and Daniel in yi'llow 
cast into a den of green lions, w'orc tho most iironiincnl of thePO. 
(jVL'V the little niiiiil el-shelf was a picture of tho Jane Inggiv, 

built at Sunderland, with a real little wooden siern stuck on to it; a 
w'ovk of art, combining composition Avith carpentry, Avhich I con- 
.‘‘idered to bo one of tho most enviable possessions that the world 
<*nuld afford. Tiiero Averc some hooks iu tlio beams of tlic roiling, 
tlio use of Avhich f did not divine tlicn; and some lockers and boxes 
and conveniences of that sort, which served for seats and eked out 
the chairs. . . . IVIr. I’cggotty dealt in lobsters, crabs, and craAvlish ; 
and 1 afterwards found iliat aheap of these creatures, in a slate of 
Avonderful conglomeration Avith one another, and never lea\diig off 
ju'ncliing w’hateverthcy laid hold of, were usually to be found in a little 
wooden outhouse Avherc the pots and kettles were kept. 

Mr. PeggoUy’s iiophew Ham and his adopted niece Emily, 
a beautiful young woman — ^hotli members of his household — 
are engaged to ho married ; hut, before the wedding-day arrives 
Ihiiily elopes with Shiorforth, a brilliant, handsome, plausible 
fidlow, Avho has succeeded in Aviimingher affections and seducing 
her. She leaves a letter for Ham, w^hich he gives to David 
( ’opperfield to read aloud. 

I remenil}er a great wail and ciy, and tho women hanging about him, 
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and we all standing in the room ; I with a paper in my hand, which 
Ham had given me; Mr. Peggotty, with his vest torn open, his hair 
bis face and lips quite white, and blood trickling down his bosom 
(it had sprung from his mouth, I think) looking fixedly at me. 

“ Itead it, sir,” he said, in a low shivering voice. “ Slow, please. I * 
doen’t know as I can understand.” 

Ill the midst of tho silence of death, I read thus, from a blottcnl 
letter ; « 

“ When you, who love me so much better than I ever have deserved, 
even when my mind was innocent, see this, I shall be far away.” 

“I shall bo fur away,” he repeated slowly. “Stop! Em*ly fur 
away. Well!” 

“ When I leave my dear homo — my dear homo — oh, my dear homo ! 
— in tho morning.” 

tlic letter bore date on tho previous night : 

“ — it will be never to come back, unless ho brings me back a lady. 
This will bo found at night, many hours after, instead of me. Oh, if 
you knew how my heart is torn. If even you, that I have wronged so 
much, that can never forgive me, could only know what I suffer! 1 am 
too wicked to write about myself. Oh, take comfort in tliinking that 1 
am so bad. Oh, for mercy’s sake, toll uncle that 1 never loved him half 
so <loar as now. Oh, don’t remombor how affectionate and kind you 
have all been to me— don’t remember w'o were ever to bo married — but 
try Lo think as if I died when I was little, and was buried soniewhori'. 
Pray IToavcn that I am going away from, have compassion on my uncle ! 
Toll hi?n that I never loved him half so dear. Be his comfort. Love* 
some good girl, that w’ill be what 1 w’as once to uncle, and be tnie tO’ 
yr)u, and worthy of you, and know no shame but mo. God bless all! 
ril pray for all, often, on my knees. If he don’t bring me back a Jady, 
and I don’t pray for my own seif, i’ll pray for all. My parting love to 
uncle. My last tears, and my last thanks, for uncle 1 ” 

Tliat -was all. 

Ho stooil, hmg after I had ceased to read, looking at me. At length 
T Youturod to lake his hand, and to entreat him, as w'ell as I could, to 
endeavour to got sonic command of himself. Uo replied, “I thankee, 
sir, [ I hankeo ! ” w'ithout moving. 

JJam spoke to him. Mr. Peggotty was so far sensible of his afflic- 
tion, that he wriuig his hand; but, otherwise, he remained in the same 
state, and no one dared to disturb him. 

Slowly, at last he moved liis eyes from my face, as if ho were waking 
from a vision, and cast them round the room. Then ho said, in a low 
voice •* 

“ the man ? 1 want to know his name.” 

ITani glanced at me, and suddenly I felt a shock that struck me back. 

“ 'riu'ro’s a man suspected,” said Mr. Peggotty. “ Who is it ? ” 

“ Mas’r Davy ! ” implored Ham. “ Go out a bit, and let me tell him 
what I must. You doeu’t ought to hear it, sir.” 

I felt tlio shock again. I sank down in a chair, and tried to utter 
Bome rciily ; but my tongue was fettered, and my sight was w'cak. 
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“ T want lo know liis namt^/ ! ** I heard said, once more. 

“ For some time past,” llam faltered, “ Lht‘ro*s been a servant aboni 
hero, at odd times. There’s been a geiTlm’n too. Both of ’em belonged 
to one anot her.” 

^ ]Mr. Peggotty stood fixed as before, but now looking at him. 

“The servant,” pursued IJam, “was seen along with — our poor girl 
— last night. He’s been in hiding about here, this week or over. Jle 
was thought to have gone, but ho was hiding. Doen’t stay, Mas’r Davy 
doen’t!” * 

I felt Peggotty’s arm round my neck, but I could not liave moved if 
the house had been about to fall upon me. 

“A strange chay and liosses was outside I own, this morning, on tlio 
Norwich road, a’most afore the day broke,” Ham went on. “ 'J’ho 
sc'rvant went to it, and come from it, and wont to it again. When lie 
went to it again, Eni’ly was nigh him. The t'other was inside. He’s the 
man.” 

“ For the Lord’s love,” said ^Ir. Peggoil.y, falling back, and putting 
out his hand, as if to keep off what ho dreaded. “Doeu’t tell me liis 
name’s Stcerfortli ? ” 

“ Mas’r Davy,” exclaimed Ilam, in a broken voice, “it ain’t no fault 
of yourn — and I am far from laying of it to you — but his narno is 
Slccrforth, and he’s a damned villain I ” 

3Lr. Peggotty uttered no cry, and shed no tear, and movc'd no more, 
until he s(‘emed to wako again, all at once, and pull(‘d down his rough 
coat from its peg in a corner. 

“ Hear a hand with this! I’m si ruck of a heap, and can’t do it,” he 
said impatiently. “ Hear a hand and help me. Well! ” when someh dy 
hud done so. “ Now give me that th(*er liat ! ” 

Ham asked him wdiither he y as going. 

“ I’m a-going to seek my niece, i’m a-going to seek my Em’ly. I’m 
a going, first, to stave in that theor boat, and sink it wlu're 1 would have 
dnAviuled hiin, as i’m a livin’ soul, if 1 had had one thought of wlint was 
in him! As he sat afore me,” he said, wildly, holding out his elenchi'd 
right hand, “as he sat afore me, face to face, strike me down dead, but 
I’d have drownded him, and thought it right I — I’m a-going to seek my 
niece.” 

“ Wliore ?” cried ITam, interposing himself before I lie door. 

“ Anywlicre ! I’m a-going to seek my niece through the wiireld. I’m 
a-going to lind my ])oor nieee in her ghaine, and bring her back. No oiio 
stop me ! I tell you I’m a-going to seek niy niece ! ” 

Moiillis pass ; and Mr. IVggolly lias been absent — no one 
know s where — tlie wdiole time, Avlieii suddenly David encounters 
him in London, and learns the story of his wanderings. 

“ When slie was a child . . . .she used to talk to mo a deal about the 
Bca, and about tlieni coasts where tlie sea got Lo bo dark blue, and lo Iny 
a-shining and a-sliiuing in the sun. . . , When she was — lost ... I 
know’d in my mind, as ho would lake her to them countries. I kuow’d 
in my mind, as he’d have told her wonders of ’em, ami how she 
was to be a lady theer, and how he got her listen to him fust, along o’ 
sceh lik(;. ... 1 went across-chaniicl to France, and landed theer, as 

if I’d fell down from the sky. ... 1 found out an English gen’ioman asi 

was in aiithorily . . . and told him I was a-going to seek my niece. lie 
got mo them papers as I wanted fur to carry me through — I doen’t 
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ri^hlly know how they’re called —and ho would have ^nve me money, 
hut that I was thankful to have no need on. Illiank him kind, for all 
ho done, I’m sure ! . , . I tohl him, best as I was able, \Yliat my 
gratitoode was, and went away throiigli Franco.” 

” Alone, and on foot ? ” . . . ' 

“ Mostly a-foot . . . sometimes in carts along with people going to 
market ; sometimes in empty co;u5hes. Many mile a day a-foot, and 
often with some poor soldier or another, travelling to see his friends, t 
couldn’t talk to hW . . . nor he to mo ; but we was company for one 
another, too, along the dusty roads. . . . When I come to any town . . . 
X found the inn, and waited about tho yard till some ono turned up (somo 
one mostly did) as know’d English. Then I told how that I was on my 
way to seek my niece, and they told me what manner of gentlefolks w'as 
in the house, and I waited to see any as seemed liko her, going in or 
out. When it warn’t Em’ly, I went on agon. By little and little, when 
I come to a new village or that, among the poor people, I found tluw 
know'* d about me. They would set mo dowm at their cottage-doors, and 
give me w'hat-not fur to eat and drink, and show mo where to sleep ; 
!in(] many a w’oman, Mas’r Davy, as lias had a daughter of about Em’ly’s 
ago J’vc found a-waiting for me, at Our Saviour’s Cmss oiiisido tlie 
village, fur to do mo sim’lar kindnes.sos. Some has had daughters as 
was dead. And God only knows how good them mothers w'as to 
me!”... 

I laid my trembling hand upon tho hand ho put before his face, 
“Thankee, sir,” ho said, “doen’t take uo notice.” 

“ At last I como to the sea. It vrarn’t liard, you may suppose, for a 
seafaring man liko mo to work liis w’ay over to Italy. When i got thoer, 

I wandered on as I had done afore. The people was just as good to me, 
and 1 should have gone fromtow’ii totowm, jiiaybc tho country through, 
hut that 1 got news of her being seen among them Swiss mountains 
yonder. ... I made for them nionntainSj Mas’r Davy, day and night, 
river so fur as I went, ever so fur tho mountains seemed to shift awuy 
from mo. But I como up with ’em. ... I never doubted her . . . 
No ! Not a bit ! On’y let her see my face — oii’y let lier heer my voice 
— -on’y let my stanning still afore her bring to lier thoughts tho home 
she had fled away from, and tho child sl )0 had been — and if she had 
growed to be a n)yal lady, she’d have fell down at my foot \ I know’d it 
well! ... I bought a country dress to put uj)on her. ... To put that 
dress upon her, and to cast off what she wore — to take her on my arm 
again, and wander towards home — to stop sometimes upon tho road, and 
heal her bruised feet and her w'orse-bruised heart — w'asall that 1 thow t 
of now. . . . But, Mas’r Davy, it w'arn’t to be — not yet ! 1 was too 

late, and they was gone. Wheer, I couldn’t learn. Some said heer, 
some said theer. I travelled heer, and I travelled thcer, but 1 found no 
EmTy, and i travelled liome.” 

At last, liow'over, ^Ir. P(\ggotty finds liis niece, and cniigrati‘s 
with her to Australia. ‘‘Xo one (?an’t reproach my darling in 
Australia,” he says. We will hcgiii a .iu*w life over theer.” 
(Ch. ii., iii., vii., x., xxi., xxii., xxx.-xxxii., xl., xliii., xlvi., 
xlvii., 1., li., Ivii., lx iii.) 

PEGGOTTY, 7/Ail/. :N('phew of Daniel Pi'ggoUy. lie is 
engaged to little Kinily, but on the eve of their marriage, she 
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elopes with Steerforth. -Years afterwards, he attempts, one 
night, to rescue some unfortunate passengers from a vessel 
wrecked in a great storm on Yarmouth beach. One of these 
passengers proves to be Steerforth, who is returning home 
from abroad. A mighty wave engulfs them all; and tlio 
wronged and wrong- doer perish together on the very scene 
which had witnessed the triumph of the one* and the blighted 
hopes of the other. (Ch. ii., iii., vii., x., xxi., xxii., xxx.- 
xxxii., xL, xlvi., IL, Iv.) See Peggotty (Daniel), Steerforth 
(James). 

QUINION^ MR, A friend of Mr. Murdstone’s, and chief 
manager at Murdstone and Grinby's warehouse, in London. 
Mr. Murdstone calls on Mr. Quin ion and Mr. Passnidge, at 
Lowestoft, in comj^any with little David Copperfield, to whose 
mother he is on the point of being married. 

They both rolled on to their feet, in an untidy sort of manner, 
when we came in, and said, “ Halloa, Murdstone ! We thought you 
were dead ! ” 

“Not yet,” said Mr. Murdstone. 

“ And who’s this shaver ? ” said one of the gentlemen, taking hold 
of me. 

“That’s Davy,” returned Mr. Murdstone. 

“ Davy who ? ” said the gentleman. “ Jones ? ” 

“ Copperfield,” said Mr. Murd.stone. 

“ What ! Bewitching Mrs. Copperficld’s incumbrance ?** cried the 
gentleman. “ The pretty little widow ? ” 

“ Qiiinion,” said Mr. Murdstone, “ take care, if you please. Some- 
body’s sharp.” 

“Who is ?” asked the gentleman, langliing. 

I looked up quickly ; being curious to know. 

“ Only Brooks of Sheffiold,” said Mr. Murdstone. 

I was quite rcilicvcd to find that it was only Brooks of Sheffiehl ; 
for, .at first, I really thought it was I. 

There seemed to be something very comical in the reputation of 
Mr. Brooks of Sheffield, for both the gentlemen laughed lieartily when 
he was mentiom'd, and Mr. Murdstone was a good deal amused also. 
After some laughing, the gentleman whom he called Quinion said: 

“And what is the opinion of Brooks of Sheffield, in reference to 
the projected business ? ” 

“ Why, I don’t know that Brooks understands much about it at 
present,” replied Mr. Murdstone; “ but ho is not gcncrtilly favourable, 
I believe.” 

There was more laughter at this, and Mr. Quinion said he would 
ring the bell for some slicrry in which to drink to Brooks. This ho 
did; and when the wine came, ho made mo have a little, with a 
biscuit, and, before I drank it, stand up and say, “ Confusion to Bi^ooks 
of Sheffield I ” The toast was received with great applause, and such 
hearty laughter that it made mo hingh too ; at which they laughed 
the more. In short, we quite enjoyed ourselves. 

(Cb. ii., x.-xii.) 
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SHARP, MR. First master at Salem House, Mr. Crcakle's 
schotj], near London ; a limp, delicate-looking gentleman, with 
a good deal of nose, and a way of carrying liis head on ono 
side, as if it were a little too heavy for him. (Ch. vi., vii., ix.) 

SHEPHERD, MISS. A hoarder at the Misses Nettingall’s 
J^^stahlishment for Young Ladies, with whom David Copper- 
field is for a )>ime deeply in love. She is a little girl in a 
spencer, with a round face, and curly flaxen hair. (Ch. xviii.) 

SPENLOW, MISS CLARISSA. The elder of two maiden 
sisters of Mr. Spenlow, with whom his daughter Dora resides 
after his death. They are both dry little ladies, upright in 
their carriage, formal, precise, composed, and quiet. (Clu 
xxxviii., xxxix., xlL-xliii., liii.) 

SPENLOW, MISS LAV IN I A. Aunt to Dora, and sister to 
Miss Clarissa and Mr. Francis Spenlow. (Ch. xxxviii., 
xxxix., xli.-xliii., liii.) 

Miss Lavinia was an authority in alTairs of the heart, by reason of 
there liaving anciently existed a certain ^fr. Pidj^er, who played short 
whist, and was supposed to have been enamoured of her. My private 
opinion is, that this was entirely a grattiitoiis assumption, and tliafc 
Piclgcr was altogether innocent of any such sentiments — to which he 
had never given any sort of expression that I could ever hear of. 
Poth Miss Lavinia and Miss Clarissa had a supei'siii ion, however, that 
]jo would have declared his passion, if l»o liad not Ix^on cut short in 
his youth (at about sixty) by over-drinking his constitution, and over- 
doing an attempt to set it right again by swilling Bath water. They 
had a lurking suspicion even, that ho died of secret love ; though I 
must say there was a picture of him in the house with a damask nose, 
which (jonccalmeufc did not appear to havo ever preyed upon. 

SPENLOW, MISS DORA. Only daughter of Mr. Spenlow; 
afterwards the “ child-wife ” of David Cui^perJield ; a timid, 
trustful, sensitive, artless little heaiiiy, wlio is not much more 
than a plaything, and who dies young. (Ch. xxvi., xxxiii., 
XXXV., xxxvii., xxxviii., xli.~xiiv., xlviii., l.-liii.) Sv.e 
CoiTERFIELD, DaVID. 

SPENLOW, MR. FRANCIS. One of the firm of Spenlow 
and Jorkins (proctors in Doctors’ Commons), and the father 
of Dora, who is afterwards David Copperfield’s Avife. (CIi. 
xxiii., xxvi., xxix., xxxiii., xxxv., xxxviii.) See, Jorkins, Mr. 

lie was a little light-haired gentleman, with undeniable boots, and 
the stiffest of white cravats and shirt-collars. He was buttoned up 
mighty trim and tight, and must have taken a great deal of pains wii li 
his whiskers, which Avere accurately curled. ... lie was got up 
with such care, and Avas so stiff, that he could hardly bead himself ; 
J^oiug obliged, when ho glanced at some jjapers on his desk, after 
sitting doAvu in his chair, to move his whole budy, from tho bottom of 
bis spine, like Punch. 

Z 
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SPIKE R, MR. IIPINRP A guest at a party given by Ivl*-, 
and Mrs. Watcrbrouk. He is solicitor to souicbtaly or some- 
tiling remotely connected witli the Treasury, and is so cold a- 
man that his head, instead of being grey, seems to be sprinkled 
with hoar-frost. (Ch. xxv.) 

SPIKER, MRS. HENRY. Ilis wife ; a very awful lady, look- 
ing like a near relation of Hamlet — say his iflint. (Ch. xxv.) 

STEERFORTH, JAMES. A schoolfellow and friend of Davi.l 
Copperliehrs • a young man of great xicrsonal attractions and 
the most easy and engaging manners. Always adapting liiiu- 
self readily to the society he happens to be in, he has no 
trouble in securing the regard and coiilidence of simi)le-liearted 
Mr. IV^ggotty, whose humble house he visits Avith David. 
Here he meets Mr. Peggotty s niece and adopted daughter, 
Emily — a beautiful young woman, betrothed to her cousin 
Ham — and deliberately sets to Avork to ellect her ruin. In 
this he is successful ; and, on the eve of her intended marriage, 
she con.seiits to elope with him. They live abroad for scniie 
tiimi ; but he linally tires of her, and, after insultingly juo- 
posing that she should marry his valet, a dct(?stable scoundrel, 
cruelly deserts her. Xot long after, he sets sail for Englautl, 
and meets liis death by shipAvreck during a fearful gide wiiieb 
is thus described by David Coppertield : 

It was a murky confusiou — Lore and them blotted wifh a colour 
like tlie colour of ilio smoko from damp fuel — j)f Hying clouds toss(*d ii)’ 
into most romarkiiblo hea})s, suggesting greater 1 mights in the eioiuh 
than there were depths Indowlliom to tlio bottom of the deepest hollows 
in the earth, through which the wild moon seemed to plunge headlong, 
as if, in a dread disturbance of the laws of nature, she had lost hei 
w;iy and were frightened. 'I’here had been a wind all day; and it avus 
ri.siug tlien, wit h an ext raordinary great sound. In anot her hour it Jia.l 
much inereaseil, and the sky was more overcast, and it blow hard. 

But as tlie night advanced, tho clouds closing in and densely ovei' 
sprea<ling the whohj sky, then very tlark, it came on to blow, harder 
and harihir. It still increased, until our horses could scarcely face tlio 
wind. Many times, in the dark part of the night (it was then late in 
September, when the nights were not short), the leaders turned about, 
or came to a dcnid stop; and wo were often in serious apprehension 
that tlie coacli would be blown over. Sweeping gusts of rain came up 
before tin’s storm, like showers of stool; and, at those times, when 
there A\as any shelter of trees or lee walls to be got, wo were fain to 
stoj), in a sheer impossibility of continuing the struggle. 

When th(» day broke, it blow harder and harder. I had been in 
Yannouih when the seamen said it blew great guns, but I had never 
known ihr like of this, or anything approaching to it. Wo came to 
Jpswieli — very late, having had to tight every inch of ground since Ave 
wer(; ten miles (mt of London — ami feumd a cluster of people in the 
markct-)>lnee, Avho had risen from tlnur beds in the night, fearful of 
falling chimneys. Some of these, congregating about the inii-yurd 
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while we chnnsred horees, told us of great shoots of lead having been 
yapped off a high church-tower, and Hung into a bye-street, wiiicli they 
then blocked up. Others had to tell of country people, coming in from 
jieighbonring villages, who had seen great trees lying torn out of the 
earth, and wdiolo ricks scattered about the roads and lields. Still, there 
was no abatement in the storm, but it blew hjirder. 

As wo struggled on, nearer and nearer to the sea, from which tins 
mighty wind was*blowing dead on shore, its foreo became more and 
more terrific. Long before we saw the sea, its spray was on our lips, 
and showered salt itiin upon us. The wat<*r was out, ov^er miles ami 
miles of the flat country adjacent to Yarmonth ; and every sheet and 
puddle lashed its banks, and had its slr*css of little breakers setting 
Ir^avily towa.rds us. When we earno within sight of the sea, the waves 
on the horizon, caught at intervals above the rolling abyss, wore Uk»j 
glimpses of another shore with towers and buildings. When at last we 
got into the town, the people came out to their doors, all aslant, and 
with streaming hair, making a wonder of the mail that Jiad come through 
Buch a night. 

I put up at the old inn, and went down to look at the sea; stagger- 
ing ah)tig the street, which was strewn with sand and seaweed, and with 
flying blotches of sca-foani ; afraid of falling slates and tiles ; and lidd- 
ing by pof)ple I met, at angry corners. Coming near the beach, I saw, 
not only (ho boaliiion, but half the people of tiie town, larking behind 
luiildiiigs ; some, now and i lien braving the fury of the storm to look away 
to sea, and blown sheer out of their course in trying to get zigzag back. 

Joining those groups, I found bewailing women whose husbands 
were away in herring or oyster boats, which there was too much reason 
to think might have foumlereil before they could run in anywhere for 
safety. (jlrizzle<l old sailors wme among the people, shaking their heads, 
as they looked from water to sky, and muttering to one another; shi])- 
owners, excited and uneasy; children, liiuMling together, and peering 
into older faces; oven stout mariners, disturbed and anxious, levelling 
their glasses at the sea from behind places of shelter, as if they were 
surveying an enemy. 

The troiiKiiulous sea itself, when I could find sufficient pause to look 
at it, in the agitation of the blinding wind, the flying stones anil sand, and 
the awful noise, confounded me. As the higli watery walls came rolling 
in, and, at their liighcst, tumbled into siuT, they looked as if the least 
would engulf the town. As tlie receding wave swept back with a hoai>o 
roar, it seemed to scoo[) out deep eaves in the beach, as if its purpo.so 
wore to uudormiiio the e:irth. When some white-headed billows rliim- 
dcred on, and dashed themselves to jiieccs before they reached the lam I, 
every fragment of the late whole seemed possessed by llie full might ('f 
its wrath, rushing to be gathered to the composition of another monster. 
Undulating hills wore changed to valleys, undulating valleys (with a 
solitary storm- bird sometimes skimming tlirough them) were lifii'd no 
to hills; masses of water shivered and shook the beach with a booin'. og 
Sound ; every shape tumultuously rolled on, as soon as made, to change 
its shape and place, and boat another slia])e and place away; thi' ideal 
shore on the horizon, with its towers and buildings, rose and fell ; tho 
clouds flow fast and thick; 1 seemed to see a rending and upheaving of 
all nature. 

Not finding Tlam among tho people whom this memorable wind for 
it is still rcrncnibored down there as tho greatest ever known to blow 
opou that coast — had brought together, X made my way to his Imuse. 

z 2 
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It was shut ; and as no ono answered to my knocking, I went, by hack 
ways and bye-lancs, to the yard where he worked. I learned, tlioro, 
that, he had gone to Lowestoft, to meet some sudden exigency of ship! 
I cpairing in which his skill was required j but that he would be back 
to-morrow morning, in good time. 

1 went back t(j the inn ; and when I had washed and dressed, and 
tried to sleep, but in vain, it was five o’clock in the afternoon. I had 
not sat five minutes by the coffee-room fire, w'hen tl^p waiter coming to 
stir it, as an excuse for talking, told me that two colliers had gone down 
with all hands, a few miles away; and that some other ships had been 
.seen labouring liard in the Roads, and trying, in great distress, to keep 
off shore, Mercy on them, and on all poor sailors, said ho, if we had 
another night like tho last ! 

I was very much dci)resscd in spirits; very solitary; and felt an 
uneasiness in Ham’s not being there, disproportionate to tho occasion. 
I was seriously affected, without knowing how much, by late events; 
and my long exposure to the fierce wind had confused me. There was 
that juniblo in niy thouglils and recollections, tliat I had lost tho clear 
arrangement of lime and distance. Thus, if I had gone out into tho 
town, I should not have been surprisc>d, I think, to encounter some one 
whom I knew must be then in Loudon. So to speak, there was in these 
respects a curious inaltciition in my mind. Yet it was busy, too, witli 
all tho romcrabranccs the jdacc naturally awakened; and they were 
particularly distinct and vivid. 

In this state, tho waiter’s dismal iiilclligence about tho ships immo- 
diatoly connected itself, witliout any effort of my volition, with mv 
iiuoasiness about Ham. I was pcrrfua<lc<l that I liad an appreshensioa of 
his reiiiriiing from Lowestoft by sea, and bc'ing lost. This gro'v so 
strong with me, that I resolved to go back to tho yard before I took my 
dinner, and ask the boat-builder if he thought his attempting to roiiirti 
by sea at all likely? If ho gave iiio tho least reason to think so, I 
would go over to Lowestoft and prevent it by bringing liim with me. 

I hastily ordered my dinner, and wont buck to tho yard. I w'as noro 
too soon ; for tlie boat-builder, wdth a lantern in his hand, was locking 
the yard-gate. He quite laughed, when I asked him the question, and 
said there was no fear; no man in his senses, or out of tliem, wouM ])ai. 
nff in such a gale (jf wind, least of all Ham Peggotty, who had been horji 
to seafaring. 

So sensible of this, beforehand, that I had really felt ashamed of 
doing what I was nevertheless impelled to do, I went back to the inn. 
Jf such a wind could ri.so, I think it was rising. Tho howl and roar, the 
rattling of the doors and -windows, the rumbling in tho chimneys, the 
apparent rocking of the very liouse tljat sheltered mo, and tho prodigious 
tumult of the sea, -were more fearful than in the morning. But there 
was now a great darkness besides; and that invested tho storm -with 
new terrors, real and fanciful. 

I could not eat, I could not sit still, I could not continue steadfast to 
anything. Something within me, faintly answering to the storm without, 
tossed up tho depths of my memory, and mado a tinnnlt in them. Yet, 
in all tho hurry of my thoughts, -wild running with the thundering sea 
— the storm, and my uneasiness regarding Ham wore alw'ays in the fore- 
ground. 

My dinner went away almost untasted, and I tried to refresh myself 
with a glass or two of wine. In vain. I fell into a dull slumber before 
the fire, without losing my consciousness either of the uproar out of 
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doors, or of tlie place in which I was. Both became overshadowed by a 
new and indefinable horror; and when I awoke— or, rather, wd\en I 
eliook off the lethargy that bound me in my chair — my whole frame 
thrilled with objectless and unintelligible fear. 

I walked to and fro, tried to read an old gazetteer : listened to the 
nwfnl noises ; looked at faces, scenes, and figures in the fire. At lenglh. 
tlio steady ticking of the undisturbed clock on the wall tormented me to 
that degree, that I yesolvcd to go to bed. 

It was reassuring, on such a night, to bo told that some of the inn 
Rcrvants had agreed together to sit up until morning. I went to Ix'd 
exceedingly weary and heavy; but, on my lying down, all such sensa- 
tions vanished, as if by magic, and I was broad awake, with every sense 

refined. 

For hours I lay there, listening to the wind and water; iinaginittg, 
riow^, that I heard shrieks out at sea ; now that I distinctly lieard ihe 
firing of signal guns ; and now the fall of houses in the town. I got up, 
several times, and looked out; but could see nothing except the re- 
fl 'ction in the window-panes of the faint candle I had left burning, and 
of my own haggard face looking in at mo from the black void. 

At length my restlessness attained to such a pilch, that I hurried on- 
my clothes and went downstairs. In the large kitchen, wdiere 1 dimly 
sa\v bacon and ropes of onions hanging from the beams, the watchers 
were clustered together, in various attitudes, about a table imrposolr 
moved away from the great chimney, and broiiglit near the door. A 
pretty girl, who had her oars stopped with lior aproTi, and her eyes upon 
tlie door, screamed when I appeared, supposing mo to be a Ri)irit ; but 
the others had more presence of mind, and wore glad of an addition to 
tlu'ir company. One man, referring to tlie topic they had been discuss- 
ing, asked mo whether I thought the souls of the collier-crews who had 
gone down, were out in tho storm ? 

I remained there, I dare say, two hours. Once, I opened tho yard- 
ga^e, and looked into tho empty strcci. The sand, tho sea -weed, and 
the flakes of foam, were driving by; and T was obliged to call for assisl- 
aiice before I could shut the gate again and make it fast against the wind. 

There was a dark gloom iu my solitary cliarnber when I at length returned 
to it ; but I was tired now, and, getting into bed again, fell — off a lower 
and down a precipice — into the depths of sleep. I have an impression 
thfit for a long time, thougli I dreamed of being clsewlicre and in a 
variety of scenes, it was always blowing in my dream. At length, I lost 
Hint feeble hold upon reality, and was engaged with two dear friends, 
but who they were I don’t know, at the siege of some tow'ii, in a roar of 
cannonading. 

The thunder of the cannon was so loud and incessant, that I could 
not hear something I much desired to hear, until I matlo a great exertion 
and awoke. It w'as broad day — eight or nine o’clock ; tho storm raging 
in lieu of tho batteries, and some one knocking and calling at my door. 

“ What is tho matter ? ” I cried. 

“ A wreck ! Close by ! ” 

I sprang out of bod, and asked, wliat wreck ? 

“ A schooner from Spain or Portugal, laden with fruit and wine, 
l^lako haste, sir, if you want to see her! It’s thought down on th© 
beach, she’ll go to pieces every moment.” 

The excited voice went clamouring along the staircase; and I 
trapped myself in my clothes as quickly as 1 could, and ran into the 
fit root. 
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Nninbcrs of people were there before me, all mnning in one direction 
— to the beach. I ran the same way, outstripping a good many, and 
eoon came facing the wild sea. 

The wind might by this time have lulled a little, though not more 
sensibly than if the cjinnon.ading I had dreamed of had been diminished 
by the silencing of Imlf-a-dozen guns out of hundreds. But the sea, 
having upon it the additional agitation of the whole night, was inlinitolv 
more terrific than when I had seen it last. Every,,appearanco it had 
then presented bore the expression of being swelled: and the height to 
which the breakers rose, and, looking over one another, bore one another 
down, and rolled iri, in interminable hosts, was most ai)palling. 

In the difficulty of licaring anything bnt wind and waves, and in tlio 
crowd, and the iinsi)eakable confusion, and my first breathless ofToris to 
stand against the weather, I wms so confused that I looked out to sea 
ft)r the wreck, and saw’^ nothing bnt the foaming heads of the groat 
waves. A lialf-dressed boatman, standing next me, pointed witli liis 
bare arm (a tattoo’ arrow on it, pointing in the same direction) to tho 
left. Then, O great Heaven, I saw it, close in upon ns ! 

One mast was broken short off, six or (u'glit foot from the deck, ant] 
lay over the side entangled in a maze of sail and rigging; and all lhai 
ruin as the ship rolled and beat — which she did without a momeni’s 
pause, and with a violence quite inconceivable — beat the side as if it 
would stave it in. Some clTorts wen' even then being made to cur, 
this portion of the wreck away ; f«»r, as tlic ship, wliich was broadside 
on, turned towards ns in her rolling, I plainly descried her people a! 
w’ork w ith axes, especially one active figure wdth long curling hair, con- 
spicnoiis among the rest. But .a great cry, which wms audible; (‘von 
above the wind and w^ater, rose from the shore at this inonumt; tin; 
sweeping over tho rolling wrt'ck, made a clean breach, and carried nn-n. 
spars, casks, planks, bulwarks, heaps of such toys, into the boiling 
.surge. 

The second mast was yet standing, w’ltb the rags of a rent sail, am? 
a wild confusion of broken cordago ffajjping to and fro. The ship lirn' 
struck once, the same boairnan hoarsedy said in my ear, ami then 
lifted in and struck again. 1 understood him to add that she was part- 
ing amidships, and I could readily suppose so, for thorollingfind heal in.; 
were too treiriciidoiis for any hnninn w'ork to suffer long. As lie sp<ik»-, 
there w'as another great cry of pity from the beach; four men arose 
with the wreck out of tho det'p, clinging to the rigging of the remaining 
mast; uppermost, the active figure with the curling hair. 

Tlicro was a bell nn board ; and as the ship rolled and dashed, like a 
desperate creature driven ina<l, now showing us the whole sweep of Ikm- 
deck, as she turned on her beani-ciids towards the shore, now' nothinir 
but her keel, as she sprang w ildly over and turned tow'ards the sea, the 
bell rang; and its sound, tlic knell of those unhappy m*r, was bonu‘ 
tow^ards ns on the wind. Again wo lost licr and agjiin she rose. 
men were gone. The agony on shore increased. Men groaned, and 
clasped their hands ; w'omen shrieked, and turned away their fa^cs. 
Some ran wildly up and dowui along the bpa<'h, crying for lielp where 
no help could be. i found myself one of the.so, fruTitically imploring a 
knot of sailors whom I knew, not to let those two lost creatures perish 
before our eyes. 

They w'cre making out to mo, in an agitated way — I don’t know how, 
for tJie little I could hoar, I w'as scarcely composed enough to iindcrsland 
— that tho lifeboat liad been bravely manned an hour ago, and could do 
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nothing ; and that as no man would he so desperate as to attempt to 
wade off with a rope, and establish a communication wiili tlie shore, 
there was nothing left to try ; when I noticed tliat some new sensation 
moved the people on the beach, and saw them part, and Ham come 
breaking through them to the front. * 

I ran to him — as well as I know, to repeat my appeal for help. Tint, 
distracted though I was, by a sight so new to in(3 ami terrilde, the 
dc'lormination in h^ face, and his look ont to sea — exactly the same; look 
as I remembered in connexion with the morning aficr Emily’s flight — 
awoke me to the knowledge of his danger. T held nim back with both 
arms; and implored the men with whom I had been speaking, not to 
listen to him, not to do murder, not to let him stir from off the sand ! 

Another cry arose on shore; and looking to the wreck, we saw 
the cruel sail, with blow on blow, boat off the lower of the two mon, 
and fly np in triumph round the active figure left alone upon fhe mast. 

Against such a sight, and against such determination as that of the 
ealrnly desperate man who was already accustomed to lead half tho 
people present, I miglit as hopefully have entreated the wind. Mas’r 
I)jivy,” he said, cheerily grasping mo by both hands, “if my time is 
eoinc, ^is come. If ’t an’t, IMI bide it. Lord above bless yon, and 
bless all ! Mates, make mo ready ! J’rn a-going off! ” 

T was swept away, but not niikiiidly, to some distance, where the 
people around mo made mo stay; urging, as I cnnfusfMlly perceived, 
flint he w«ns bent on going, with help or wilhoni, and lliut 1 should 
endanger the precautions for )iis saf(‘ty by troubling those wiih whom 
they rested. I don’t know what J answered, or what they rejoined; but 
J saw hurry on tho beach, and Tueii running with ropes from a capstan 
f liar was there, and pcnel rating into a circle of Hgiircs tliat liid him from 
me. Then I saw him standing alone, in a seaman’s frock and Ironsers ; 
a rope in his hand, or slung to his wrist; another round his body ; and 
several of tho best men holding, at a, little distance, to the latter, which 
ho In, id out hiniRolf, slack upon the shore, at his feer. 

’I'ho wreck, even to my unpractised eve, was breaking up. I saw 
that she was parting in the middle, and that the life of the stditary man 
upon tho mast hung by a thread. Still ho clung to it. lie had a 
singular red cap on — not like a sailor’s cap, but of a finer colour; and 
ns tho few yielding planks between liim and destruction roll(*d and 
bulged, and his auticipative death-knell rung, he was seen by all ()f us 
to wave it. I saw him do it now, and thought I was going distracted, 
when his action brought an old remembrance to my mind of a once dear 
friend. 

Ham watebed tbo sea, standing alone, with the silence of suspended 
hroath behind him, and tho storm before, until there was a great retiring 
wave, when, with a backward glance at those who held tho ropi? which 
was mado fast round liis bod}', lie daslicd in after it, and in a moment, 
was buffeting with tho Avaier; rising with tho hills, falling Avit h Iho 
vdllows, lost beneath tho foam ; then draAvn again to laud. They hauled 
iu hastily. 

He Avas hurt. I saw blood on his face, from where T stood ; but he 
took no thought of that. Ho seemed hurriedly to giA'o them some 
directions f<ir leaving him more free — or so I judged from tho motion of 
liis arm — and was gone as before. 

And now ho made for the wreck, rising with the hills, falling with 
theA’alleys, lost beneath tho rugged foam, borne in towards the shore, 
borne on towards tho ship, striving hard and A.iliautly, The distance 
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was nothiDg, but tlie power of the sea and wind made the strife deadly. 
At length he neared the wreck. Ho was so near, that with one more 

his vigorous strokes ho would be clinging to it — when, a high, 
green, vast hill-side of water, moving on shoreward, from beyond the 
ship, he seemed to leap up into it with a mighty bound, and the ship 
was gone ! 

Some eddying fragments I saw in the sea, as if a mere cask had 
been broken, in runuiug to the spot where they were hauling in. Cotu 
sternation w-as in every face. They drew him to my very feet — in. 
sensible — dead. He was carried to the nearest house ; and, no one 
j)reventing me now, I remained near him, busy, Tvhile every means of 
1 estoration were tried ; but he had been beai en to death by tho great 
w'ave, and his generous heart was stilled for ever. 

As I sat beside the bed, when hope was abandoned and all was 
done, a fisherman, who had kiiowm mo wdicn Emily and I were chiU 
dren, and ever since, w'hisiDcrcd my name at the door. 

“ Sir,” said he, wdth tears starting to his weather-beaten face, which, 
W’ith his trembling lips, W’as ashy pale, “ will you come over yonder ? ” 

Tho old rcnicnibrancc that had bec7i recalled to mo, was in his 
look. I asked him, terror-stricken, leaning on the arm he held out to 
support me ; 

“ Has a body come ashore ? ** 

He said, “ Yes.” 

“ Do I know' it ? ” I asked then. 

He answered nothing. 

But, he led mo to the shore. And on that part of it where she and 
I had looked for shells, two children — on that part of it where soi je 
lighter fragments of the old boat, blown down last nigbt, had been 
scattered by tho wind — among the ruins of tho home ho had wronged - 
1 saw him lying wdih his head upon his arm, as I had often seen him 
lie at school. 

(Cli. vi., vii., ix., xix.— xxv., xxviii., xxix., xxxi., Iv.) 

STEERFORTH, MRS, Mother of James Steerfortli; an 
elderly lady, with a proud carriage and a handsome fa^e, 
entirely devoted to her son, but estranged from him at last; 
both of them being imperious and obstinate. (Ch. xx., xxi., 
xxiv., xxix.. xxxii., xxxvi., xlvi., Ivi., Ixiv.) 

STRONG, DOCTOR. ^Master of a school at Canterhiny 
attended by David Copperfield ; a quiet, amiable old gentle- 
man, who has married a lady many years his junior. 

Some of the higher scholars boarded in tho Doctor’s house, and 
thnuigh them I learned, at second hand, some particulars of I bo 
Doctor’s history. As, how ho had not yet been married twelve 
months to the beautiful young lady I had scon in the study, whom lie 
hud married for love; ft>r she had not a sixpence, and had a world of 
poor relations (so our fellow's said) ready to sw'arm the D(;ctor out 
of house and homo. Also, how the Doctor’s cogitating manner was- 
attributable to his being always engaged in looking out for Greek 
roots . . . with a view to a new Dictionary which ho had in con- 
templation. Adams, our head-boy, who had a turn for mathematics, 
had mado a calculation, I was informed, of tho time this Dictionai^ 
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would talco in completing, on the Doctor’s plan, and at the Doctor’s 
rate of going. He considered that it might be done in one thousand 
BIX hundred and forty-nine years, counting from the Doctor’s last, or 
Bixty-second, birthday. 


The doctor’s wife has a cousin, Jack Maldoii, avIio is a 
pensioner on the bounty of her husband, and who attempts to 
make love to htr, even while enjoying the hospitality of her 
husband’s house. Through very shame, Mrs. Strong does not 
mention this; but there are ready and meddlesome tongues to 
liiiit suspicion to the kind old man, and to make him miserable. 
His faith in his wife never falters, however ; and, to prove it,, 
he makes a will, in which he leaves his property unconditionally 
to her. Hearing of this, and knowing that he has heard a 
magnified story of her intimacy with her cousin, she resolves 
to go to her husband and frankly explain all. ^J'liis she docs, 
much to the confusion of those who have hoped to separate 
them, and to the complete satisfaction of her husliand. ^Irs. 
strong had formerly been attached to Mr. Jack ^Maldon ; but 
soj'ing his course, and having principles and sentiments the 
exact op])osito of liis, she concludes that “there is no disparity 
in marriage like unsuitability of mind and jDurpose,” and she 
til auks Ileavcn for the day she wedded one whom slie can 
esleeni and respect and love altogether. (Ch. xvi., xvii., xix., 
xxxvi., xxxix., xlii., xlv., Ixii., Ixiv.) 

SrPxONG, MRS. ANNIE. Tlni wife of Doctor Strong, and 
(laughter of iMrs. Markhdiam (the Old Soldier). She is a 
heautiful woman, much her hushand’s junior, (Oh. xvi., 
xix., xxxvi., xlii., xlv., Ixii., Ixiv.) See Strong, Doctor. 

TlEFEYy MR. An old clerk in the office of Spenlow and 
.lorkins; a little dry man, wearing a stiff hrowii wig that 
lo()ks as if it were made of gingerbread. (Ch. xxiii., xxvi., 
xxxiii., XXXV., xxxviii.) 

T!PI\ A carman employed in Miirdstone and Grinby’s ware- 
house. (Ch. xi., xii.) 

TRADDLES, THOMAS. A schoolmate of David Coppcriield’s 
at Salem House (Mr. Creakle’s school). 

Poor Traddles ! In a tight sky-bhio suit that made his arms and 
legs like German sansage.s, or roly-poly puddings, ho was the merriest 
and most miserable of all the boys. Ho was always being caned — I 
tliiiik ho was caned every day that half-year, except one holiday ^itonday 
when he was only ruler’d on both hands — and was always going to writ© 
to liis iiiiclo about it, and never did. After laying his head on the desk 
foi’ a little while, he would cheer up somehow, begin to laugh again, and 
di aw skeletons all over his slate, before his oyos were dry. I used at 
tirsi to wonder \rlijit comfort Traddles found in drawing skeletons ; and 
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for some time looked upon him as a sort of hermit, who reminded liirr. 
self by those symbols of mortality that canine couldn’t last for evei 
But T believe he only did it because they were easy, and didn’t want 
p-ny features. 

lie was very honourable, Traddles was, and held it as a solemn dutv 
in the boys to stand by one another. Ho sufTercd for this on sovor-ii 
occasions; and particularly once, wlion Stccrforth laughed in chureli. 
and the Beadle thought it was 'J’raddles, and took lyrn out. I see hiiu 
now, going away iu custody, despised by the cougregatiou. Ho never said 
who w’as the real offender, though lie smarted for it next day, and wns 
imprisoned so many hours that he came forth with a whole churchynnl. 
fill of skeletons sw’arming all over his Latin Dictionary. But ho hud 
his reward. Steerforth said there was nothing of the sneak in Traddles 
and w'o all felt that to bo the highest jiraisc. 

Years afterwards, Pavid meets 1 raddles in London, and fiiuls 
him a shy, steady, hut agreeable and good-natured young man, 
with a comic head of liair, and eyes rather wide open, which 
give him a surprised look — not to say a heniih-hroomy kind of 
cxjiression. lie is reading for the bar, and lighting his way on 
in the world against difliciiltios. lie tells J.)avid that, at liis 
uncle’s death, he got hut lifty pounds, though he liad expected 
to he handsoiiK.dy rememhered iu his will. 

“ T had never boon brought np to any profession, and at first T wns 

a loss what to do for myself. How’cver, I begun, with the assistunco 
nf the son of a prob'ssional mnu, who hnd boon to Salem ITouso — Va^/Ier, 
with his no'ie on ono side. Do yon n'collecf iiiui ? ” 

No. He had not been there wdlli me; all the noses were straight in 
rny day. 

‘‘It don’t matter,” said Traddles. “T began, by means nf hi« 
nssistauce, to copy law w ritings. That didn’t answu'r very w’cll ; uii-l 
then I began to state cases for them, and make* abstracts, and do tliar 
sf»rt of work. For I .arn a plodding kind of L'IIoav, (.'op/M'rtield, arul had 
learnt, the Avay of doing sneh things ]n'tliily. WVll ! That put it in my 
head to enter myself as a law student ; ami that ran away with all tliai. 
was left of the fifty pounds. Vawler reconimeaded ino to one or two 
other offices, how’cver — Hr. Walcrbrook’s for ono — and T got a good 
many jobs. I W’as fortunate enough, too, to beeomo acquainted with a. 
jierson in the pidilishing >vay, who was getting U[> an Erioyedopaalia, and 
l;o .set, me to work; and, indeed” (glancing at h.is labh'), “I am at Avork 
for him at this minute. I am not a bad compiler, Copperti(‘ld,” f-aiil 
Traddles, preserving Uic sjimo air of cheerful conlidt'iice in till he said, 
“ but I have no invention at all; not a particle. I suiiposo there ne\(‘i 
Avas a young man Avilh less originality than I have.” 

As Traddles seemed to expect that I should assent to this as a matter 
of course, I nodded; and he went on, with the same sprightly patieiiee 
-I can find no better expression— as before. 

“ So, by little and little, and not living high, T managed to scrape up 
the Iniudred pounds at last,” said Traddles; “and thank heaven that’s 
paid — though it was — though it certainly was,” said Traddles, wincing 
again as if he had had another tooth out, “a pull. I am living by tho 
sort of Avork I have mentioned, still, and T hope, one of these days, 
to get connected with some new'&papcr: Avhich AA^ouId almost be the 
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niakfng’ of my fortimo. Now, Coppcrfielcl, you arc so exacfly whafc 
you used t o be, wdUi tlint agrcoabli* face, aiul it\s so pleasant to sec you, 
that I sha’n’t conceal anything. Therefore you iniist know that I am 
engaged.” 

Engaged ! Oh Dora ! 

“ She ia a curate’s daughter,” said Traddlcs ; “ one of ten, down in 
Devonshire. Yes!’* For he saw mo glance, involuntarily, at tlm 
prospect on the inkstand. “ That’s the church ! You come round hero, 
to the loft, out ot*this gate,** tracing his finger along the inkstand, “ and 
exactly where I hold this pen, there stands the lioiisc — facing, you 
understand, towards the church. ... She is sneh a dear girl I . . . 
a little older than mo, but tlie dearest girl! 1 told you I was going 
out of town ? I have been down there. I w'alked there, aTid T walked 
back, and I had the most delightful time! I dare say ours is likely 1o 
bo a ratJier long engagement, but our motio is ‘ Wait and liope! * Wo 
always say that. ‘Wait find hope,* wo always say. And slie w'oiild 
wait, Copperticld, till she was sixty — any ago you can mention — for 
me ! ” 

Traddlcs rose from his chair, and, with a triumphant smile, put his 
hand upon the while cloth 1 had observed. 

“ However,’* he said, “ it*s not that wo haven’t mndo a beginning 
towards housekeeping. No, no ; wo liavo begun. AVe must get on by 
<le.grccs, but wo hav’c begun. Uerc,’* drawing tlic cloth off w ith great 
pride and care, “ are two pieces of furniture to cnmmoncc with. 'Phis 
ilower-pot and stand, she liouglit herself. You put that in a parlour- 
window,” said Traddles, falling a little back from it to survey it with 
tlio greater admiration, “wiiii a ])lant in it, and — and there you are! 
This little round table w'ilb the marble top (it’s two feet ton in cir- 
(•uniforcnce)), J bought. You -want to lay a book down, you know', or 
somebody cornos to see you or t'our wdfe, and w'auts a place to stand 
a cup of tea upon, and — and there you are again ! ** said Traddles. 
“It’s an admirable piece of w'orkmansbip — linn as a rock ! ’* 

I praised tlicrn both, liighly, and Traddlcs replaced the covering 
as carefully as he had rcmo\ed it. 

“ It’s not a groat deal towards the furnishing,’* said Traddles, “but 
it*s somctliing. 'Phe table-cloths, and pillow-cases, and ai'ticlos of tbar, 
kind, are W'hat discourage uio most, I’oppcriicld. So does the iron- 
mongery — candle-boxes, and gridirons, and that sort of necessaries — 
because those things tell, and monnt up. However, ‘ wait and hope I* 
And T assure you she’s the dc'arcst girl!** 

“ I am quite certain of it,** said I. 

“ In the meantime,” said Traddlcs, coming back to his chair; “au«l 
this is the end of my j)rosing about myself, I got on as well as I c:iit. 
1 don’t make much, but 1 don’t spend much.” 

In due lime Traddlcs is luamed, and, getting on by degrees 
in bis profession, at last accumulates a coiiipeteiice., becomes a 
judge, and is honoured and esteemed by all nTio know him. 
(Clh. vi., vii., ix., xxv., xxvii., xxviii., xxxiv., xxxvi., xxxviii., 
xli., xliii., xliv., xlviii., xlix., li., liv., lvii.-!ix., Ixi., Ixii., Ixiv.) 

TJiOTWOOIJ, MISS BETSEY. The great-aunt of David 
Copperficld; an austere, hard-favoured, and eccentric, but 
thoroughly kind-liearted woman. David^s father had onco 
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l)een a favourite of hers, Blit had mortally ofTended her by 
marrying wax doll.” On the occasion of the birth of his 
])Osthuinous son, she pays his widow a visit for the first time, 
binding Mrs. Copperfield quite ill, she immediately proceeds 
to take charge of tlie house, and frightens everybody with her 
odd manners and abrupt speeches. 

“ I am all in a tremble,” faltered my mother. “I clon’t know what’s 
the matter. I sliall die, I am sure ! ” 

“ No, no, no,” said Miss Rolscy. “ Hav'c some tea.” 

“ Oh dear me, dear me, do von think it will do me any good ? ” cried 
my mother in a helpless manner. 

“Of course it will,” said Miss Betsey. “It’s nothing but fancy. 
What do you call your girl ? ” 

“ 1 don’t know that it will be a girl, yet, ma’am,” said my mother, 
innoco7it ly. 

“Bless tlie Baby!” exclaimed Mis.*? Betsey, unconsciously quoting 
the pc'cond sentiinont of the pincnshioii in the drawer upstairs, bin, 
applying it to my mother instead of me, “I don’t mean that. 1 mean 
your servant.” 

“ Peggotty,” said my mother. 

“Peggotty!” repeated 3Iiss Betsey, with some indignation. “Do 
you mean to say, child, that any human being has gone into a Christian 
church, and got herself named IVggoi ty ? ” 

“It’s her surname,” said my mother, faintly. “Mr. Copperfield 
called her by it, because her Christian name was the same as mine.” 

“Here, Peggotty!” cried ^liss Betsey, opening the parloiir-door. 
“Tea. Your mistress is a little unwell. Don’t dawdle.” 

Having issued this mandate with as much potentiality as if she had 
been a recognised authority in the house ever since it had been a house, 
and having looked out to confront the .amazed Peggotty coming along 
the passage witli a candle at (he sound of a strange voice, Miss Betsey 
shut the door again, and sat down as Ix'fore ; with her feet on the fender, 
the skirt of her dress tucked np, and her hands folded on one knee. 

“You were speaking about its being a girl,” said Miss Betsey. “T 
have no doubt if will be a girl. I Iiave a present imcrit Unit it must be a 
girl. Now child, from the moment of the birth of this girl *' 

“ Perhaps boy,” my mother took the liberty of putting in. 

“ I tell you I have a xircscntimont that it must be a girl,” returned 
Miss Betsey. “ Don’t contradict. From the moment of lliis girl’s birth, 
child, 1 intend to be her friend. I intend to bo her godmother, and 1 
beg you’ll call her Betsey Trotwood Copperfield. TJiore must be no 
mistakes in life with this Betsey Trotwood. Tliero must be no trifling 
w it h A cr .affect ions, poor dear. She must bo "well brought np, and well 
g nirded from reposing any foolish confidences where they are not de- 
served. I must make that my care.” 

T\"hontlie child is horn, Mr. Cliillip, the attending physician, 
d' .-iconds to the room where Miss Trotwood is waiting, and accosts 
Ju-r thus : 

“Well, ma’am, I am happy to congratulate you.** 

“ Wliat upon ? ” said my aunt, sharjdy. 

Mr. Chillip was fluttered agtiin, by the extreme severity of my aunt ■ 
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manner; so he made her a little how, and gave her a little smile, to 
mollify her. 

“ Mercy on the man, what’s he doing ? ** cried my aunt, impatiently. 

« Can’t ho speak ? '* , 

“ Bo calm, my dear ma’am,” said Mr. Chillip, in his softest accents. 
“There is no longer any occasion for uneasiness, ma’am. Be calm.” 

It lias since been considered almost a miracle that my aiini didn’t 
shako him, and slx^ke what ho had to say out of him. She only shook 
lier own head at him, but in a way that made him quail. 

“ Well, ma’am,” resumed Mr. Chillip, as soon as he had courage, “ I 
am happy to cofigratulate you. All is now over, ma’am, and well over.” 

During the five minutes or so that Mr. Chillip devoted to the delivery 
of this oration, my aunt eyed him narrowly. 

“ Hoav is sho ? ” said my aunt, folding her arras with her bonnet still 
tied on one of them. 

“ Well, ma’am, she will soon be quite comfortable, I hope,” returned 
.Mr. Chillip. ” Quite as comfortable as we can expect a young mother 
((» be, under these melancholy domestic circumstanc(‘s. There cannot be 
any obiectiou to yoiir seeing her presently, ma’am. It may do her good.” 

“ And she, llow is she ^ ” said my aunt, sharply. 

Mr. Chillip laid his head a little ’more on (me side, and looked at my 
aunt like an amiable bird. 

“ The baby,” said my aunt. “ TTow is she ? ” 

Ma’am,” returned Mr. Chillip, “ 1 ai)prehended you had known* It’s 
a boy.” 

My aunt said never a word, but took her bonr.ot by the strings, in 
Tlie mamior of a sling, aimed a blow at Mr. Chillip’s licad with it, put 
ir on b(m1, walked out, and never came back. She vanished like a 
<lisc(mlented fairy; or like one of tliose supernatural beings wliom it 
was popularly supposed 1 was entitled to see; and never came back 
any more. 

After the death of liis motlior, David runs away from the. 
warehouse, in London, where his stepfatlier lias placed him in a 
menial position, to seek the aunt of whom he has often heard, 
resolved upon trying to soften her heart, and, if need he, to 
apologise for not having been born a girl, lie arrives at last in 
Dover, ragged, footsore, and weary; ascertains the way to liis 
aunt’s house ; and, on reaching it, sees a figure in the garden 
which he knows must he that o£ his kinswouuin. 

“ Go away ’ ” said Miss Betsey, shaking her head, and making a 
distant chop in the air with her k?iife. “ Go along ! No boys hero ! ” 

T watched her, with my heart at my lips, as she marched to a cortu'r 
of her garden, and stoopeil to dig up some little root there. Tlion, with- 
out a scrap of courage, but with a great deal of desperation, I went 
softly in and stood beside her, touching her with my finger. 

“If you please, ma’am,” I began. 

Sho started and looked up. 

" If yon please, aunt.” 

** Eh ? *’ exclaimed Miss Betsey, in a tone of amazement I have never 
heard approached. 

“ If you plcaso, aunt, I am yonr n(*plu'w.” 

“ Oh Lord I ” sai 1 my aunt. And sat fiat down in the garden-path. 
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“I am David Coppcrfiold, of Blundcrstone, in Suffolk — where 
came, on tho night when I was born, and saw my dear mamma. I bavo 
been very nnbappy since she died. I have been slighted, and taught 
"Jiiothing, and thrown upon myself, and put to work not fit for me. Jt 
made mo run away to yon. I was robbed at first sotting out, and have 
walked all 11 lo way, and have never slept in a bed since I began tlm 
journey.*’ Here my self-support gave way all at once; and with a 
movement of my hands, intended to show her my rrfggod state, and cull 
it to witness that I had suffered something, I broke into a passion of 
crying, which I suppose had been pent up within me all tlie week. 

My aunt, with every sort of expression but wonder discharged from 
her countenance, sat on the gravel, staring at me, until I began to cry; 
when she got up in a gn'at hurry, collared me, and took me into the 
])arlour. Her first proceeding there was to unlock a tall press, bring 
out several bottles, and pour some of the contents of each into iu\r 
mouth. 1 tliink they must have been taken out at random, for I am 
sure I tasted aniseed water, anchovy sauce, and salad dressing. When 
she had administered these restoratives, as I was still quite hysterical, 
and unable to control my sobs, she put me on the sofa, with a shawl 
under my liead, and the iiaudkerchief from her own Jiead under my feet, 
lest I should sully the cover; and then, sitting herself down behind the 
green fan or screem I have already mentioned, so that I could not s('o 
her face, ejaculal(‘d at intervals, “Mercy on us!” letting those exclama- 
tions off like minute guns. 

After a time, recovering from lior astonishment, she begins 
to consider wliat slie shall do witli liim, and determines, as a 
necessary pr(‘liiiiiiiary, to have liini well washed. While the 
hath is heating, she becomes suddenly rigid with indignation, 
and calls out, Janet! Donkeys!” upon which David, to liis 
great surjirise, set‘s his aunt and her servant-girl rush out of 
duors, and drive oil’ several donkeys and small boys from tiie 
green in front of the house. This, he finds, is regularly repeated 
every hour during the day, and every day during the week, sonie- 
tirnes resulting in a liaiid to-hand conlliet between his aunt and ilic 
bigger boys, but in wliicli Miss Betsey always came out victorious. 

Mr. ]\rurdstoiio, learning the whereabouts of his stepson, calls 
on Miss Trotwood, and informs her that, if she puts any obstacles 
in the way of his taking the lad home, liis doors will be for ever 
shut against him. J.)avid bogs to stay Avith liis aunt, and slio 
tells Mr. j\lurd stone that he can go as soon as lie likes, and she 
will take licr cliaiice with the hoy. Adopting David as Ji(?r son, 
she renames him d rotwood CoiiiJeiTield ; sends Jiim to an excellent 
scliool ; and afterwards articles him to ►Spenlow and Jorkiiis, 
proctors, London. Linding a new and Avorthy object for lier 
aifection and care, her tciu[)cr softens by di'grees ; her oddities 
of manner diniinisli ; and her solid Avorth and goodness of heart 
become more cnnspicuous from year to year. (Cli. ii., xiii.-xv., 
xvii., xix., xxiii.-xxv., xxxvii.-xJ., xliii.-xh^, xlvii.-xlix., li.- 
iv., Ivii., lix., lx., Ixiv.) See Baulky, ^Ir. liicuAio). 
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TROTWOOD, husband of miss BETSEY. A hand- 

some man, younger tlian Miss Eetsey, whom he treats so 
falsely, ungratefully, and cruelly, that she sei3arates from him, 
and resumes her maiden name. He marries another woman ; 
becomes an adventurer, a gambler, and a cheat ; and linally 
sinks into the lowest dept]^ of degradation (Ch. ii., xvii., 
xxiii., xlvii., Iv,) 

tun GAY. Lodge-keeper and tool of Mr. Creakle, at Salem 
House ; a stout man with a bull neck, a wooden leg, a surly 
face, overhanging temples, and his hair cut close all round his 
head, (Ch. v.-vii.) 

WALKER, MICK. A boy employed at iMurdstone and 
Griiiby’s, with tliree or four others (including David Copper- 
Held), to rinse out bottles, cork and label them, Ac. (Ch. xi., 
xii.) 

W ATERBROOK, MR. IMr. AVickfield’s agtmt in London; a 
middle-aged gentleman with a sliort throat and a good deal of 
shirt-collar, who only wants a black nose to be the portrait 
of a pug dog. (Ch. xxv.) 

W ATERBROOK, MRS. His wife; a woman wdio affects to 
be very genteel ; likes to talk about the aristocracy ; and 
maintains, that, if she has a weakness, it is “ blood.** (Cb. 
XXV.) 

W IC K FIELD, AGNES. Daughter and lioiisokeeper of Mi*. 
AVicklield, and fi’iond and counsellor of David Co]>porliehl, 
wliose second wife slui becomes after the deatli of Dora, 
(b'h. xv.-xix., xxiv., xxxiv., xxxv., xxxix., xlii., xliii., lii.-liv., 
Ivii., Iviii., lx., Ixii.-lxiv.) See CorrimFiELU, David. 

WfOJI FIELD, MR. A lawyer at Canterbury, and the agent 
and friend of Miss Betsey Trotwood. He is nearly ruined by 
UriaJi lleep (at first a clerk in his oflice, and afterwards his 
paitncr), who by adroit management, the falsification of facts, 
and various malpractices, actiuires a complete ascendency over 
liim, and obtams control of all his property ; but in the end 
Uriah’s machinations are foiled, and his rascality exposed by 
Mr. Micawber, wlioni lie lias endeavoured to make use of as 
an instrument to assist in the accomplishment of his dishonest 
l)urpose3. (Ch. xv., xvii., xix., xxxv., xxxix., xlii., lii., liv., 
lx.) 

lii/rL Jd.il/. A waiter in an inn at Yarmouth, who wheedles 
little David Copperfield out of the greater part of his dinner^ 
(Ch. V.) 

ILLIAM, Driver of the Canterbury coisch. (Ch. xix.) 
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PEINCIPAL INCIDENTS. 


Chapter I. Mrs. Copperficld, sitting by the fire, is startled by the* 
nppearance of Miss Betsey Trot wood; their conversation upon the tale 
Mr. Copperficld, &c. ; birth of David, and sndden disappearance of 
Betsey. — II. David relates some of the incidents of his early childhood; 
Ids first meeting with Mr. Mnrdstono ; Peggotty remonstrates with Mrs. 
Copperficld against the attentions of Mr. Murdstone; David goes to 
Tiow^estoft with Mr. Murdstone, and reports his conversation to his 
mother; Peggotty and David go to Yarmouth. — TFI. David makes the 
acquaintance of Mr. Peggotty and Ids family, and falls in love with liitlr 
Eiu’ly ; he returns homo, and finds his mother married to Mr. Murdstone. 
— IV. Mr. Murdstone takes David in hand; arrival of Miss Jane Murcl. 
stone, who assumes the place of housekeeper ; David falls into disgrace 
over Ids lessons; he is beaten by Mr. Murdstone, whose hand ho hites ; 
he is imprisoned in his room for five days, as a punishment, and then 
sent from home to school. — V. David sends word to Peggotty that 
“ Barkis is willin*; the friendly waiter relieves David by eating his 
dinner; David arrives in London, and is mot by Mr. Moll of Saloni 
1 louse j they arrive at Salem Uouso, and David has a placard, reading 
“ Take care of him ; he bites,” attached to Ids back. — VI. Mr. Creaklo 
and family return, and the school re-opons ; Steerforth takes charge of 
David’s money, and treats the boys in their bedroom therewilh. — Vll. 
David amuses the boys in liis room by n'poal ing the stories ho ha? read ; 
altercation between Stet’rforth and J\lr. Mell, and Mr. Moll’s dismission 
from the school; Mr. Peggotty and IIa:n visit David at the school, and 
are introduced to Steerfortli. — VIII. David goes home for the holidays; 
Mr. Barkis informs him he is expecting an answer from Peggotty; in 
tho absence of Mr. Murdstone and his sister, David spends a idea'iini 
evening with his mother and Peggotty; David leads a wretched life 
dr.ring the holidays, and goes back to school. — ,IX. Ho receives tho 
news of his m(dher*s death ; rciurniiig home, ho makes the acquaint. anoe 
of Mr. Omer; I’eggotty relates to David the circumstances of his 
mother’s death. — X. Peggotty receives warning from Miss Murdstone, 
and she and David go again to Yarmouth ; Peggotty accepts Mr. 
Barkis’s proposal, and they arc married ; David returns home, and 
falls into neglect; he is provided for by a siiuation in the honpe 
with which Mr. Murdstone is connected. — XI. David begins his life 
at Murdstone and Grinby’s, and also mecls Mr. Micawber, with 
whom he is to board; Mr. ifiicaw'ber falls into ditlicnlties, and is taken 
to tho debtors* prison ; ho pctilicms (lie House of Commons for a change 
in the laws for imprisonment for debt. — XII. lie is ndcased from con- 
finement, and decides to leave Loudon -wiih Ids family; David deter- 
mines to run away from Murdstfuic and Crinby’s, and seek his aunt ; his 
adventures and misfortunes on the road from London to Dover. — XIIL 
He introduces himself to Miss Betsey Trelwood ; Mr. Dick’s wise advice 
is asked and followed; Miss Betsey’s indignation at the donkeys.-^ XI V. 
lilr. Dick, writing his memorial, finds some difficulty in keeping Char.cs 
the First out of it; Miss Betsey tells Da^dd Mr. Dick’s story; she 
is visited by Mr. and Miss Murdstone, who corno to claim David; ish® 
takes Mr. Dick’s advice, and decides to keep him, giving him the name 
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of Trotwood. — XV . David is taken to Canterbury by his annt, where he 
is to bo put to school ; ho makes the acquaintance of Mr. Wiokfield and 
Agnes, with whom ho is to board, and also of Uriah Heop. — XVI. David 
begins his school-life at Dr. Strong’s ; he hears a conversation between , 
j)r. Strong and Mr. Wickfiold about Mr. Jack Maldou, and afterwards 
Bees that gentleman at Mr. Wickficld’s ; Uriah JIocp explains his 
“ umblc ” character and position ; the party at Dr. Strong’s on the eve 
of Jack Maldon’s departure for India. — XVI f. David hears from Mr. Dick 
tlic story of the strange man who frightens Miss Trotwood ; Mr. Dick 
makes friends with everybody; David takes tea with Uriah and his 
jiiother, and Mr. Micawber unexpectedly “ turns up ; ” David enjoys a 
-ovial dinner with the Micawbers, and receives a dismal letter from Mr. 
Micawber directly afterwards. — XVIII. David takes a retrospective view 
of liis school-days at Canterbury. — XIX. After leaving school, his aunt 
advises a visit to Yariiioulli; David first learns from Agnes the influence 
winch Uriah Ucop is gaining over Mr. VVickfiedd; he also hears of the 
illness and probable rot urn of Mr. Jack MaUlon ; David meets Steer- 
foLth in Loudon. — XX. David goes homo with Stcerforth ; his reception 
liv Mrs. Stcerforth and llosa Dartle. —XXL His iiiqn’essious of Littimor; 
Stcerforth accompanies David to Yarmouth; Peggot.ly’s joy at seeing 
David; Barkis grows a “ little near ; ” David and Stcerforth go to Mr. 
Teggotty’s, and hoar from him the story of tlio engagement of Ham and 
Utile Eia’ly. — XXII. Sleerforth shows David his gloomy side; Stcer- 
fnrlh buys a boat which ho calls the Litlle they di.scover 

Martha following Ham and Emily ; the “ vulalilo” Miss Mowcher makes 
her appearance at the inn ; Jhnily befriends Martha, and sheds tears 
lit the tiiouglit of her own unworthiness. -XXIll. David consults Stcor- 
forth in regard to his choice of a inofession, and decides to beeomo 
a proctor; JMi.-::s Betsey and Daviil, on the way to Doctors’ Commons, 
encounter the strange man who has such an effect upon her : David is 
articled to S])enlow and Jorkins, and makes his first appearance in court; 
he takes the lodgings at Mrs. Crupifs. — XXiV. Ho gives a sujiper at his 
lodgings to Stecaforlh and his friends, becomes intoxicated, and goes in 
hat condition to the theatre, where ho meets Agnes. — XXV. Ilia 
I'miorsc on tho following day; by Agnes’s invitation lio calls upon her, 
and she warns him against St.ccrfert.Ii ; David meets Traddles at tho 
<liu.ier-pariy at W at orb rook’s ; Jhivid takes Uriah Itcop home with 

-iiiu, and hears from him tho particulars of the change in his expect a- 
'ions, and iiis designs in regard to Agnes. — XXVI. David goes homo 
with Mr. Sporilow; lie meets Miss Dora Sponlow, and falls in love at first 
s ght ; Miss Alurdstoiie appears as Dora’s ‘‘ cunfidontial friend.” — XXVIi. 
Bavid goes to seo Traddles, and finds him boarding with Mr. and Mrs. 
Micawber. — XXVIll. David gives a dinner-party to Traddles and tho 
Micawbers, which is interrupted by tho ai)i)Ofiranco of Littimer; Mr. 
^licawbcr throws down tho gauntlet to society ; Steerforth’s arrival at 
David’s rooms; he brings news of tho illnc.ss of Mr. Barkis, and David 
decides to go down to Yarmouth; another gloomy letter from Air. 
Alicawber. — XXIX. David visits Stcerforth at his home again. — XXX. 
Arriving at Yarmouth ho hears from Air. Onier of tho unsettled state of 
htt-lo Em’ly ; Mr. Barkis “ goes out with tho tide.” — XXXI. Disappear- 
anco of Emily, who is carried away by Stcerforth; Mr. Peggotty 
decides to seek his niece, leaving Airs. Gummidge in charge of his house, 

1 him going to live wdth his aunt. — ^XXXII. Aliss Atowchor explains hor 
I'onneotion with S tee rf or til’s intimacy witli Emily, and her dcterriiina- 
tiou to do vrhat she can to re.scue iior; Mr. and David call 

2 A 
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upon Mrs. Steerforth ; passionate conduct of Rosa Dartle : Mr. Peggr-fty 
sets out on his journey. — XXXIII. David encounters Mr. Murdslono jit 
the office of Mr. Sponlow ; David attends a party on Dora’s birthdjiv 
^ and falls deeper in love ; he visits Dora at the house of her friend, 

Mills, declares his passion, and is accepted ; the engagement is to bo 
kept a secret from Mr. Spenlow. — XXXI V". Traddlos gives David soirio 
information in regard to the family connections of “ the dearest girl in 
the world j/’ with Poggotty’s assistance he redeems Jiis household goods 
taken in execution hy Mr. Micawber’s creditors; David, returning 
home, is astonislicd to find his aunt and Mr. Dick in his rooms, and to 
hoar from her of tlio loss cf her property. — XXXV. David makes au 
ineffectual attempt to cmicol his articles ; David’s joy at unexpectedly 
meeting Agnes, who goes with him to see Miss Betsey, and they hear 
from her an accomit of luji* losses : Uriah Heep shows his increasinw 
influence over Mr. Wickliold. — XXXVI. David becomes amanuensis to 
Dr. Strong, who has removed to London ; he meets Mr. Jack Maiden 
who has returned from India; David determines to learn short-hand 
and he and Traddles Ihul omploymont for Mr. Dick ; Mr. Micawber 
about to leave London for Cauierbury as the coulideutial clerk of 
Uriah Heep, entertains David and Traddles, and settles his pocuninry 
^jbligatious to the latter by presenting him his I. O. U. — X.XXVXL 
David informs Doria of the chance in his fortunes and prospects.— 
XXXVIII. Tmddlcs chdivers parliamentary spet'clu.'s, and David reporfs 
liim; Mr. Sponlow discovers, through .Miss Murdstone, the attachuuMit 
of David and Dora, and forbids the engagement; sudden deal It of 
Mr. Spenlow, and the disordered state in which his affairs are 
found ; Dora goes to liv<‘ with her maiden aunts at Putney. — 
XXX JX. David finds Mr. .Micawber installed as confidential cl -rk to 
Wickfield and Deep, and not altog('tIier easy in the position; ho f ii. 
suits Agnes on the state of his engagement to Dora, and by her arb i« e 
writes to Dora’s aunts; Uriah foLV»‘s his company upon David, and inti, 
mates his designs in regard to Agnes; effect upon Mr. Wickfield of tlio 
knowledge of these do.'iign.s. — XL. David encounters Mr. Peggotty, avIio 
relates his travels in search of Emily, and is overheard by ilartha 
Endell. — ^XLI. David and Traddles go to Putney to see the Misses 
Sponlow, who consent, on certain conditions, to receive David’s visits.-- 
XLIl. Agnes’s first meeting with Dora; Uriah Heep attempts to con- 
vince Dr. Strong of the faiihlcssness of his wife, and the noble answer 
of the doctor to his aspersions; David gives Uriah a blow; David re- 
ceives a singular letter from Mrs. Micawber. — XL I II. Alarriage of David 
and Dora. — XLIV. Some account of their housekeeping. — XLV. Mr. 
Dick suspects the cause of tlio unhappiness of Mrs. Strong, and deter- 
mines to “set things right;” a eouvonient opportunity offering, ho 
brings about the desired explanat i«jn.— XLVI. David, passing by Mrs. 
fiteerforth’s house, is called in by Ro.-a Dartle, who makes Littiinei* 
repeat to him the story of Steerffuth and Emily, their separation, and 
Emily’s flight; David repeats the story to Mr. Peggotty, and advices 
him to put Martha upon tho watch f(<r Emily, if she should return to 
London. — XLVII. David and Mr. Peggotty follow Martba to tlio river- 
side, and save her from suicide, and tlicn secure her promise to dovoio 
herself to the task of saving Emily ; David moots again tho strange in;iii 
who has such an influence over Miss Betsey, and loams from her that ho 
is her husband. — XJvV’^JlI. Some further account of David’s housekeep- 
ing, and the commencement of Dora’s decline. — XLIX. David roceiv(‘S 
a mysterious letter from Mr. Micawber; Traddles has one equally 
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mystorious from Mrs. Micawbor; they meet Mr. Micawber by appoint- 
nieriti and find him in very low spirit s ; they take him homo to Miss 
Trot wood’ a, where ho is ovorcomo by the cordiality of Mr. Dick; coin- 
nuts sundiy strange blunders in his favourite occupation of inakinjjj 
punch, and fiually relieves his mind by a frantic denunciation of Uriah 
U(?ep. — L. Martha brings David news of Emily; going to Martha’s 
lodging, they see Itosa Dartlo enter the room, and from an unoccupied 
room they witness .the interview between Rosa Dai’tlo and Emily ; Peg- 
gotty retiu’ns, ana meets Emily. — ^lil. He relates to David and Miss 
Betsey the story of Emily’s escape from Eittimer, how she was befriended 
l)V a poor cottager, and linallj’', reaching Lomlon, was rescued by Martha ; 
he also informs them of his plan of emigrating witli Emily to Australia; 
David calls upon Mr. Omer, and finds him in gcxul spirits; Ham gives 
David a parting message for Emily; Mrs. (iimimidgo insists on going 
with Mr. iV*gg(»tty. — LIl. Miss Detsey, Mr. Dick, Tradtlles, and DavicI 
go down to Canterbury to k(‘ep their apjitiiutment wuih Mr. Micawber; 
interview in the office of Wickfield and Heep, where Micawbor exposes 
the villany of Uriah, and Traddles, acting for Mr. Wickfield, makes 
certain demands with which Uriah thinks il best to comply; Miss 
Detsey and Davit! witness the reetiuciliidion of Mr. and Mrs. Micawber; 
^liss Betsey proposes to them c5migratioii, with an offer of pecuniaiy 
fissistauco. —LIli. Dora’s increasing weakness, and her death. — LIV. 
jMr. Micaw'bor’s preparations for emigraiing; Traddles explains the con- 
dition of Mr. Wickiield’s affairs, anti tlio recovery of Miss Trotwood’a 
property; they arrange Micawbor’s money matters; Miss Betsey tells 
DaWd the reason of licr recent irtinble, and he accompanies her to tho 
funeral of her husband; David writes to Emily, commanicating Ham’s 
hist inossuge, and receives her re])ly. — LV. U’ho great storm at Yarmouth ; 
David goes dtiwn to tho shore to see tho wrecked schooner, with the 
active figure conspicuous among lier people; Ham attempts to reach 
the wreck, and is killed by tho waves, and the body of tho active seaman 
is washed ashore, and prov'cs to be Steerforth. — LVJ. David bears the 
news to Mrs. IStoorforth ; passionate manner of Rosa Dartlo towards 
Mrs. Steerforth. — LVli. Tho emigrants coraxileto their preparations, and 
sot sail, Mr. Peggotty taking Martha with him. — LYIII. David goes 
abroad, and remains for tlirce years.— LTX. On his return ho seeks 
I'raddles, finds him married ami living in chambers, with five of Sophy’s 
sisters for visitors; David encounters Mr. Chillip, and hears news of 
v,lie Miir«lston{‘s. — LX. He returns to Dover; Miss Betsey gives him a 
iiiiit that, Agnes’s affections aro engaged; David’s interview with .Agnes 
ami her father, and Mr. Wickfield’s story of her care and kindness. — 
LXI. A glimpse at the liappy life of Traddles and Sophy; David- and 
Traddles find Mr. Creaklo a resi)ected magistrate ; under his escort 
tlioy visit a model prison, and find Littimer and Uriah Heep among its 
iuinates. — EXIT. Miss Betsey strong} hens David’s belief in the attach - 
ni(*nt that Agnes has formed ; questioning Agnes, David finds that ho is 
himself tho object of it. — LX I II. Man'iago of David and Agnes; ten 
years after, they receive a visit from Mr. Peggotty, who brings good 
accounts of all tho einigrarits.-~LXI V. A last retrospect, showing what# 
has happened to tho principal personages of the story. 


2 A 2 
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In the preface to “David Oopperfiold,** Mr. Dickens promised to renew 
his acquaintance with the public by puttinj^ forth a^ain “two f^rocn 
leaves once a month.” This he did by bringing out, in 1852, in the farnilinr 
serial form, the first number of a new novel, enlled “Bleak Ilonse.” J^ 
Avas published by Bradbury and Evans, was illustrated by “Phiz,” an.i 
ran through the usual twenty numbers. The preface was dated Angu.^!«, 
1853; and the dedication Avas to the author’s “companions in the guild 
of literature and art.” The Avork Avas chiefly aimed at the vexation ■ 
delays of the Court of Chaficery, and the enormous expense of prose- 
outing suits therein. At tlie time of publication there was a suit befor. 
the court Avhich had lu'cn commenced nearly twenty years before ; in 
which from thirty to forty counsel had boon known to appear at (U'c 
time; in w'hich costs liad been incurred to the amount of sevent » 
thousand pounds ; Avhicli Avas a friendly suit ; and Avhich was said to bo 
no nearer to its termination then than when it was begun. 


CHARACTERS INTRODUCED. 


BADGER^ MR. BA YU AM. A medical praclilioncr in London, 
to whom Richard Carstono is articled. Air. IJadgcii is noUU 
principally for his entliusiastic admiration of his wife’s forinei 
husbands ; he being tlie third. 

Mr. Bayham Badger . . . Avas a j)ink, frosh-faced, crisp-lookin'.: 
gentleman, with a Aveak Amice, avIi it o teeth, light hair, and surprit-t i 
eyt^s : some years younger, I should say, than Mrs. Bayham Badger, 
lie admired her exceedingly, but principally, and to begin Avith, o)] 
the curions ground (as it seemed to u.s) <;f her liaving liad three hus- 
bands. We had barely taken our scats, when ho said to Mr. Jam- 
dyce quite triumphantly : 
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"You would hardly suppose that I am Mrs. Bayham Badger’s 
third!” 

" Indeed ? ” said Mr. Jamdyce. 

“Her third!*’ said Mr. Badger. “Mrs. Bayham Badger has not 
the appearance, Miss Summerson, of a lady who has had two former 
husbands ?’* 

I said “ Not at all ! ** 

“And most remarkable men !” said Mr. Badger, in a tone of con- 
fidence. “ Captain Swosscr of the Koyal Navy, who was Mrs. Badger’s 
first husband, was a very distinguished officer indeed. The name of 
Professor Dingo, my immediate predecessor, is one of European repu- 
tation. . . • Perhaps you may be interested ... in this portrait of 
Captain Swossor. ... I feel when 1 look at it ... ‘ that’s a man 1 
fihoiild like to have seen ! * . . . On the other side. Professor Dingo. 
I knew him well — attended him in Jiis last illness — a speaking like- 
ness! Over the piano, Mrs. Bayliarn Badger when Mrs. Swosser. 
Over the sofa, Mrs. Bayham Badger when Mrs. Dingo. Of Mrs. 
Bayham Badger in essoj 1 possess the origiual, and hav'e no copy,” 

(Ch. xiii., xvii., 1.) 

BADGERf MRS, BAYHAM, A lady of about fifty, who 
drosses youthfully, and improves her line complexion hy tlio 
use of a little rouge. She is not only the wife of Mr. lladgcr, 
but the widow of Captain Swosser of the Jio^al Xavy, and of 
Professor Dingo, to the loss of whom she has become inured 
hy custom, combined with science — particularly science. (Ch. 
xiii., xvii.) 

BAGNET, MATTHEW, called “Lignum An ex- 

artilloryman, “ tall and upright, with shaggy eyebrows, and 
whiskers like the fibres of a cocoanut, not a hair upon liis 
head, and a torrid complexion.” On leaving the service he goes 
into “the musical ])usiness,” and becomes a hassoon-playcir. 
(.)f his wife’s judgment he lias a very exalt e(l opinion ; tlnuigh 
he never forgets tlie apostolic maxim that “ the head of the 
woman is the man.” To an old companion-in-arms he says : 

" George. You know me. It’s my old girl that advises. She lias 
It 10 head. But I never own to it before her. Discipline must bo 
niaintaiued. Wait till the greens is off her mind. Then, we’ll con- 
sult. Whatever the old girl says, do — do it ! ” 

(Ch. xxvdi., xxxiv., xlix., liii., Ixvi.) 

BAGNET, MRS. llis wife ; a soldierly-looking woman, usually 
engaged in washing greens. (Gh. xxvii., xxxiv., xlix., liii., 
Iv., Ixvi.) 

Mrs. Bagnet is not at all an ill-looking woman. Rather large- 
boTjcd, a little coarse iii tho grain, and freckled hy the sun and wind 
which have tanned her hair upon tho forehead ; hut healthy, whole- 
som(3, and bright-eyed. A strong, busy, active, hoiicst-faced woman 
of from forty-iivo to fifty. 
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BAGNET, MALTA, Their elder daughter; so called in tho 
family from the place of her birth in barracks. (Ch. xxvii., 

f xxxiv., xlix., Ixvi.) 

BAGNET, QUEBEC, Their younger daughter; so called iu 
the family from the place of her birth in barracks. (Ch. 
xxvii., xxxiv., xlix., Ixvi.) 

BAGNET, WOOLWICH. Their son ; so called in the family 
from the place of his birth in barracks. (Ch. xxvii., xxxiv. 
xlix.) 

BARBARY, MISS, Aunt and godmother to Esther Summerson. 
(Ch. iii.) 

She was a good, good •woman! She went- to eluiroh throe tinn H 
every Snndav, and to morning pni\er.s nn Wednesdays and Fi i«]n\s, 
and to Ic'etiirt's whenever tIuM-r* were leelnres; and never niisscl. 
She was hanrlsoine : aiul if slu* had eviu* smiled, Avonld liave been (I 
used to til ink) like an angel — but she never smiled. Slie wa.s alwa\ s 
grave, and strict. Slio Avas so very good horsidf, I thought, that tiie 
badness of other people made her frown all her life. 

BLINDER, MRS. A good-na lured old woman, with a dropsy, 
or an astlima, or hotJi; a frieiul of the Neck cits. 

(Ch. XV., xxiii.) 

BOGSBY, JAMES GEORGE. Landlord of The Sol’s Arms 
tavern. (Ch. xxxiii.) 

BOODLE, LORD. A friend of Sir Leicester Dedlock’s : a 
man of consiilerable' rei)iitation with his party, and who hns 
known what oilic(3 is. (Ch. xii.) 

BOYTIIORN, LAWRENCE. A friend of Mr. Jarndyces, 
(Ch. ix., xii., xiii., xv., xviii., xxiii., xliii., Ixvi.) 


*‘T went to school with this fellow, Lawreneo Roythorn,” said IMt . 
Jamdyce, . . . “more than five-aiid-forf y years ago. He? was then 
the most impetuous boy in llie w<»rld, and bo is now tiio most im- 
petnous man. He was then the loudest boy in the world, and ho is 
now the loadest man. lie was then the liearticst and sturdiest hoy 
in the world, and lie is now the heartiest and sturdiest man. He is 
tremendous fellow.” 


“ In stature, sir ! ” asked Richard. 

“Pretty well, Rick, in that re-’pect,” said Mr. Jamdyce; “boinj? 
some ton years older than 1, and a couple of inches taller, with ln» 
head thrown back like an old soldier, his stalwart clicst scpiarod, iiiP 
hands like a clean blacksmith’s, and his lungs ! — there’s no simile for 
his lungs. Talking, laughing, or snoring, they make the beams of the 
bouse shake. . . . Rut it’s the inside of the man, the Avarm heart ot 
the man, the passion of the man, the fresh blood of the man, . . • 

I speak of. . . . His language is as sounding as his voice. Ho is 
always in extremes; perpetually in the superlative degree. In In® 
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OOTidcimiation he is all ferocity. You might suppose him to be an 
Ogre, from what he says; and I believe he has the reputation of 
ouo with some people. There I I tell you no more of him before, 
hand. . . . ^ • 

We were sitting round the fire with no light but the blaze, when 
the hall-door suddenly burst open, and the hall resounded with these 
words, uttered with the greatest vehemence and in a stentorian tone : 

“ We have bol^n misdirected. Jamdyce, by a most abandoned ruffian, 
who told us to take the turning to the right instead of to the left. Ho 
is the most intolerable scoundrel on the face of the earth. His father 
must have been a most consummate villain, ever to have such a sou, 

I would have had that fellow shot without the least remorse ! 

“ Did he do it on purpose ? ” Mr. Jarndyce inquired. 

“ I have not the slightest doubt that the scoundrel has passed 
his whole existence in misdirecting travellers ! ” roturnod the other. 
“By my soul, I thought him the worst-looking dog I had ever beheld, 
when he was telling mo to take the turning to the right. And yet 
1 stood before that fellow face to face and didn’t knock his braina 
out!” ... 

We all conceived a prepossession in his favour ; for there was a 
sterling quality in this laugh, and in his vigorous healthy voice, and 
in the roundness and fulness with which he uttered every word he 
spoko, and in the very fury of his superlatives, which seemed to gt> 
off like blank cannons and hurt notliing. ... He was not only a 
very handsome old gentleman — upright aud stalwart as he had been 
(h'seribed to us — with a massive gray head, a liue composure of face 
wlien silent, a figure that might liavo become corpulent but for his 
being so continually in earnest that he gavx* it no rest, and a chin that 
might have subsided into a double chin but for the vehement emphasis 
in which it was constantly reqtiired to assist ; but be was such a true 
gentleman in his manner, so chivalrously polite, his face was lighted 
by a smile of so iniieh sweetness and tenderness, and it seemed so 
plain that be had nothing to hide, but showed himself exactly as ho 
was . . , that really 1 could not help looking at him with equal 
pleasure as ho sat at dinner, whether he smilingly conversed with Ada 
and me, or w'as led by Mr. .tarndyco into some great volley of super- 
latives, or threw up his head like a bloodhound, and gave out that 
tremendous Ha, ha, ha ! 

BUCKET, MR. INSPECTOR. A detective ofiiccT, wonder- 
fully patient, persevering, affable, alert, imperturbable, and 
sagacious ; a stoutly-built, steady-looking, sharp-eyed man in 
black, of about the middle age. (Ch, xxii., xxiv., xxv., xlix., 
liii., liv., Ivi., Ivii., lix., Ixi., Ixii.) 

Mr. Bucket and his fat forefinger are much in consultation. . • 

He puts it to his ears, and it whispers information ; ho puts it to his 
lips, and it enjoins him to secrecy' ; lio rubs it over his nose, and it 
sharpens his scent ; he shakes it before a guilty man, and it charms 
him to his destruction. . . . Otherwise mildly studious in bis obser- 
vation of human nature, on the whole a benignant philosopher not 
disposed to be severe upon the follies of mankind, Mr. Bucket per- 
vades a vast number of bouses, and strolls about an infinity of streets t 
to outward appearance rather languishing for want of an object. Ho 
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ia in the friendliest condition towards his species, and will drink \ ’it^ 
moat of them. Ho is free with liis money, affable in his manu«‘rs 
innocent in his conversation — but, through the placid stream of 
life, there glides an nndcr-ciirrent of forefinger. Time and plnet* 
cannot bind Mr. Ibickct. Like man in the abstract, he is here to-diy 
and gone to-morrow — but, very unlike niau indeed, ho is here agniu 
the next day. 

BUCKET, MRS, Wife of jVIr. Inspector Bucket ; a lady of a 
natural detective genius, which, if it liad hoon improved ly 
professional exercise, iniglit have ilone great things, but wliich 
Im paused at the levcd of a clever amateur. (Ch. liii., liv.) 
BUFFEY, THE RIGHT HONOURABLE WILLIAM, 
M.P, A friend of Sir Leicester Dedlock's. (Ch. xii., xxviii., 
liii., Iviii., Ixvi.) 

CARSTONE, RICHARD. A ward of John Jarndyco, ami a 
suitor ill CJiaiicory ; a Iiandsome young man 'with an iugoiiiions 
face and a most engaging laugh, afterwards married to Ada 
Clare. Thougli possessed of more than ordinary talent, and 
of excellent principles, he yet lacks tenacity of piirposi', and 
hccomos successively a stmlent of law, a student of medieino, 
and a siddior. Ever haunted by tlie long-2)ending ChajKMay 
suit, and always basing liis c.xpcnditurcs and plans on the 
expectation of a speedy and favourable deidsion of the case, 
ho at last becomes very restless, loaves the army, and di^vulos 
all his energies to the suit. When Ihe case is finally closed 
and the whole estate is found to have been sAvallowcd up in 
costs, tlie blow proves too much for him, and (piickly results in 
his death. (Ch. iii.— vi., viii., ix., xii., xiv., xvii., xviii., xx., 
xxiii., xxiv., xxxv., xxxvii., xxxix., xliii., xlv., li., lx., Ixi., 
Ixiv., Ixv.) 

CIIADBAND, THE REVEREND AIR. A largo yellow 
man, with a fat smile, and a gem'ral ai^j^oaranco of having a 
good deal of traiii-(u’l in las system. 

He is very miurh ernharrassod about the arms, as if they wore 
incouvonieut to him, and he waiitc<l to grovel ; is very imn-h in a 
perspiration about the head; and never speaks without first putting 
up his great hand, aa delivering a token to ins liearers that he is going 
fco edify them. 

From Mr. Chadband’s being mneh given to describe himself, hnth 
verbally and in writing, as a vessel, ho is occasionally mistaken hy 
strangers for a gentleman connected with navigation; but, ho is, as 
he expresses it, “in the niini.stry.” Mr. Ohadhand is attached to no 
particular denomination; and is considered by his persecutors to have 
nothing so very remarkable to say on tho greatest of subji'cts as to 
render his volunteering, on his own accotint, at all incumbent on liis 
conscience; but, ho has his followers, and Mrs. Snagsby is of tLs 
number. 
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^ Visiting Mrs. Snagsby’s with his wife one day, ho salutes 
the lady of the house, and her husband, in the following 
luanner, which may serve as a specimen of his usual style of 
d( 3 livering himself : ^ 

“ My friends . . . Peace be on this house ! On the master thereof, 
on the mistress thereof, on the young maidens, and on the young men I 
My friends, why (?o I wish for peace ? What is peace ? Is it war ? 
Ko. Is it strife ? No. Is it lovely, and gentle, and beautiful, and 
jjleasant, and serene, and joyful ? O yes! Therefore, my friends, I 
wish for peace, upon you and upon yours.” 

(Oh. xix., XXV., liv.) 

CIIADBANDj MRS.f formei'hj Mus. Eachael. Wife of the 
I’ovcrend IMr. Chadband ; a stern, severc-looking, silent 
woman. (Oh. iii., xix., xxv., xxix., liv.) Bee Eachael, Mrs. 

CHARLEY. See Keckett, Charlotte. 

CLARE, ADA. A ward of Mr. John Jarndyce, and a friend 
i)f Esther Sumiiicrsoii ; afterwards wife of Eichard Carstone. 
(Oh. iii.-vi., viii., ix., xiii.— xv., xvii., xviii., xxiii., xxiv., 
?:xx., xxxi., XXXV., xxxvii., xliii., xlv., 1., li., lix., Ix.-lxii., 
Ixiv., Ixvii.) 

COAVINSES. See Xeckett, !Mr. 

DARBY. A constable wdio accompanies Mr. Bucket to Tom- 
all- Alone’s. (Cli. xxii.) 

niWLOCK, SIR LEICESTER. Eepresontative of one of 
the great county families of England, ((di. ii., vii., ix., xii., 
xvi., xviii., xxviii., xxix., xl., xli., xliii., xlviii., liii.-lvi., Iviii., 
Ixiii., Ixvi.) 

Sir Leicester Uodlock is only a baronet, hut there is no mightier 
I-iironet than JiG. Llis family is iis ohl as the liills, and infinitely more 
r<"jpectabl(?. Ho lias a general opinion that the world might get on 
\vithout hills, but would be done up without Uedlocks. . . . lie is a 
gentleman of strict conscience, disdainful of all littleness and inean- 
luiss, and ready, on the shortest notice, to die any death you may 
please to mention rather than give occasion for the least impeach- 
ment of his integrity. Ho is an honourable, obstinate, truthful, high- 
spirited, intensely prejudiced, perfectly unreasonable man. 

Sir Leicester is twenty years, full measui’e, older than my Lady, 
lie will never see sixty-five again, nor perhaps sixty-six, nor yet 
sixty-seven. He has a twist of tho gout now and then, and walks a 
little stiffly. Ho is of a w'orthy presence, with his liglit gray hair and 
whiskers, his fine shirt-frill, his pnro whito waistcoat, and his blue 
coat with bl ight buttons ahvays buttoned. Ho is ceremonious, stately, 
most poUto on every occasion to my Lady, and holds her personal 
attractions in tho highest estimation. His gallantry to my Lady, 
wliich has never changed since he courted her, is the one little touch 
of romantic fancy hi him. 
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DEBLOCK, LADY HONORIA. Mother of Esther Suir^Tner- 
son by Captain Hawdoii, a gay rake, to whom she is engage^i 
but whom she never marries. She afterwards becomes tlie 
wife of Sir Leicester Dedlock, who knows nothing of tljis 
portion of her history, but, fascinated by her beauty ami wit 
marries her solely for love, for she has not even “ family. 
Being a proud and ambitious woman, she assumes her iioM 
position with dignity, and holds it Avith cold composure, 
hiding in her heart, howoAW, her disgraceful secret. Slie Hies 
from home upon the eve of its discovery, and dies miserably, 
from the combined effects of shame, rcJiiorse, and exposure, 
at tlie gate of a Avrelelied grav(‘yard, in Avhich the father et 
her child lies buried, in one of tlio Avorst and filthiest porticjiis 
of London. (Ch. ii., vii., ix., xii., xvL, xviii., xxAuii., xxix., 
xxxiii., xxxvi., xxxix.-xli., xlviiL, liii.-lviii.) 

DEDLOCK, VOLTJMNJA. A cousin of Sir Leicester Bed- 
lock's, from Avhom she has an annual alloAvaiice, on Avhich 
she liA'cs at Bath, making occasional visits at the comitry 
house of her patron. She is a y(»ung lady of sixty, of high 
standing in the city in which she resides, but a little dro-uh-d 
elsoAA^here, in consequence of an indiscreet profusion in llu 
article of rouge, and persistency in Avu'aring an obsolete pearl 
necklace, like a rosary of little bird’s eggs. (Ch. xxviii., xl., 
liii., liv., Ivi., Iviii., Ixvi.) 

DONNY, j\tJSS, Proprietor of a hoarding-schoed, called 
“ Greenleaf,” at Beading, Avlierc Esther Summerson sji iids 
six years. (Ch. iii.) 

ELITE, 3/7/SiaS' a half-crazed little old woman, avIio ik a 
suitor in Chancery, and attends every sitting of the c iuif, 
expecting judgment in her favour. She tells Esther Siiuiniei- 
son — 

“ There’ .s a enicl attraction in the place. Yon caw’i leavp it. Ami 
yon must expect. ... I liave been there rnany years, and I laivo 
noticed. It’s the Alnco and Seal upon the table.** 

“ What could tlioy do, did she think ?** I mildly asked her. 

“Draw,** relumed Aliss Flit.c. “ Draw peoph' on, niy dear. Draw 
peace out of thoin. Sense out of tliein. (loocl looks out of them. 
Good qualities out of them. I have felt them even drawing my rest 
away in the night. Cold and glittering devils! . . . Let me see, 
said she. “ I’ll toll you my own case. Before they ever drew me 
before 1 had ever seen them — what was it I used to do ? Tambourino 

jdaying? No. Tambour work. I and my sister worked at tambour 

work. Our father and our brother had a builder’s business. We all 
lived together. Vc-ry respectably, my dear! First, our father was 
drawn — slowly. Homo was drawn with him. In a few years, he was 
a fierce, sour, angry bankrupt, without a kind word or a kind look h»r 
any one. He had been so different, FiLz-Jarudyce. He was di-awn to 
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a, debtors’ prison. There ho died. Then onr brother was drawn — 
swittly — to druTikcniK'SR. And ra"S. And death. Then my sister 
was drawn. Hush! Never ask to what! Then I was ill, and in 
misery ; and heard, as T had often heard before, that this was all thc^ 
work of Chancery. When T "ot better, I went to look at the Monster. 
And then I found out how it was, and 1 was drawn to stay there.’* 

(Ch. iii., Vi, xi., xiv., xx., xxiv., xxxiii., xxxv., xlvi., xlvii., 
]., lx., Ixv.) 

GEORGE. See Eounckwell, George. 

GRJDLEY, MR., called “Tde Max from Shropshire.” A 
mined suitor in Chancery, who periodically appears in court, 
and breaks out into efforts to address the Chancellor at the 
close of the day’s business, and can by no means be made 
to understand that the Chancellor is legally ignorant of his 
existence, after making it desolate for a (juaitcr of a century. 
Ho gives Mr. Jarndyce the following account of his case : 

“ I am ono of two hrothors. My father (a farmer) made a will, 
and left his farm and stock, and so h)rth, to my mother, for her life. 
After my mother’s death, all was to come to me, except a legacy of 
three hundred pounds I was ihen to pay my brother. My mother 
died. My brother, some time afterwards, claimed his legacy. I, and 
some of iny relat ions, said that ho had had a part of it already, in 
board and lodging, and some oiJu'r things. Now mind I That was 
the question, and nothing else. No one disputed the will; no ono 
disputed anything but whether part of that three hundred pounds had 
been already paid or not. To settle that question, my brother filing 
a bill, I was obliged to go into this accursed Chancery ; I was forced 
there, because the law forced me, and Avould let me go nowhere else. 
Seventeen people were made defendants to that simple suit. I It first 
c.ame on, after two y(’ars. It was then stopped for another two years, 
while the Master (may Jiis head rot off!) inquired whether I was my 
fatlier’s son — about which, there was no dispule at Jill with any mortal 
creature. He then found out, that there were not defendants enough 
— remember, there were only seventeen as yet 1 — ^bnt, that we must 
have anotlier who had been left out : and must begin all over again. 
The costs at that time — before the thing was begun ! — were three 
tinjes the legacy. My brother would have given up the legacy, and 
joyful, to escape more costs. My whole estate, left to me in that will 
of my father’s, has gone in costs. The suit, still undecided, has fallen 
into rack, and ruin, and despair, with everything else— and here I 
stand, this day ! ” 

Badgered and worried and tortured by being knocked 
about from post to pillar and from pillar to post, he gcAs 
violent and desperate, threatens tlie lawyers, and pins the 
Chancellor like a bull-dog, and is sent to tlio Fleet over and 
over again for contempt of court. At last ho becomes utterly 
discouraged and worn out, and suddenly breaks down, and 
dies in a shooting-gallery, where he is trying to hide from the 
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oi&coTS. In the preface to "Bleak House, ” Mr. Dickens s.\ya 
of this character — 

Everything set forth in these pages concerning the Court of Chancerv 
is substantially true and within the truth. The case of Gridley is in no 
essential altered from one of actual occurrence, made public by a dis- 
interested person, who was professionally acquainted with the whole 
of the monstrous wrong from beginning to end. i 

(Ch. i., XV., xxiv.) 

GR UBBLE, W. Landlord of “ The Dedlock Arms,” a pleasant- 
looking, stoutisk, middle-aged man, who never seems to con- 
sider himself cosily dressed for his own fireside without his 
liat and top-boots, but who never wears a coat except at 
cliurch. (Ch. xxxvii.) 

GUPPY, MRS. Mother of William Guppy; a wayward old 
lady, in a largo cap, with ratlicr a red nose and rather an 
unsteady eye, but always smiling all over. (Ch. xxxviii., 
Ixiv.) 

GUPPY, WILLIAM. A lawyer’s clerk, in the employ of 
Kengo and Carboy, Mr. Jariulyco’s soli(dtors; usually spoken 
of as the young man of the name of Guppy.” He conceives 
a passion for Esther Summerson, the hcroimi of the story, and 
declares his love (^‘ iih's a d(?claration,” as he phrases it) in a 
very amusing manner. Though refiiscil, and greatly dis- 
appointed, he does not quite despair, and, on taking his leave, 
tells her — 

“ In cage you should think better — at any time, however distant, 
that's no consequence, for my feelings can never ailer — of ariytliing I 
have said, particularly what might I not do — .Mr. William Gupi)y, 
eighty-seven, I’entou Place, or if removed or dtsid (of blighted ho|K's, 
or anything of that sort), care of ^irs. Giippy, three huudi'cd and 
two, Old Street Hoad, will be sullieient.’* 

At a later day, on receiving a business call from Miss 
Summerson and discovering tljat, from the elfects of illness, 
she has lost her former beauty, he fancies that she has come 
to hold him to his proposal, and h(jcom(‘s, in consequence, very 
confused and appLeheiisive. Although she assures liim tluit 
such is not the case, he nevertheless asks her to make a full 
and explicit statement, before a witness, whose name and 
address he carefully notes witli legal precision, that there has 
never been any engagement or promise of marriage between 
them. (Ch. iii., iv., vii., ix., xiii., xix., xx., xxiv., xxix., 
xxxii., xxxiii., xxxviii., xxxix., xliv., liv., Iv., lx., Ixiii., Ixiv.) 

GUSTER (by some sujiposed to have been christened Augusta). 
Maidservant of the Snags])ys ; a lean young woman of some 
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three or four and twenty, subject to fits. Taken originally 
from the workhouse, she is so afraid of being sent back there, 
that, except when she is found with her head in the pail, or 
the sink, or the copper, or the dinner, or anything else that? 
happens to be near her at the time of her seizure, she is 
always at work. (Ch. x., xi., xix., xxii., xxv., xlii., lix.) 

GUSHERy MR^ A friend of Mrs. Pardiggle’s ; a flabby gentle- 
man, with a moist surface, and eyes so much too small for 
his moon of a face, that they seem to have been originally 
made for somebody else. (Ch. xv.) 

RAW DON y CAPTAIN A law-writer who lodges at Mr. 
Krook^s, and gives himself the name of Nemo ; formerly ii 
rakish military officer, and a lover of a young lady (afterwards 
Lady Dedlock), who gives birth to a child (Esther Summerson) 
of which ho is the father. Tie dies in a garret, and is buried 
in a miserable graveyard, at the gate of which Lad}'' Dedlock 
is found lying lifeless, after her flight from her husband’s 
house. (Ch. v., x., xi.) 

IJORTEN^Ey MADEMOISELLE, Lady Dedlock’s waiting- 
woman, and the murderess of Mr. Tulkinghorn. (Ch. xii., 
xviii., xxii., xxiii., xlii., xliv., liv.) 

My lady’s maid is a Frenchwoman of two-and -thirty, from some- 
where in Uio southern country about Avignon and Marseilles — a large- 
eyed brown woman, with black hair; who would bo handsome, but for 
a certain folino mouth, and general uncomfortablo lightness of face, 
rendering tlie jaws too eager, and tho skull too jjrominent. There is 
something indefinably k('on and wan about her anatomy ; and she has 
a watchful way of looking out of the corners of her eyes without 
turning her hf>ad w hich could bo pleasantly dispensed with — especially 
when she is in an ill-hnniour and near knives. 

JARNDYCEy JOHN Guardian of Eichard Carstone and 
Ada Clart', and friend and protector of Esther Summerson. 
lie is an uumarric'd man of al)out sixty, upright, hearty, and 
robust, with silvered iron-gray hair; a liandsome, lively, quick 
face, full of change and motion ; pleasant eyes \ a sudden, 
abrupt manner ; and a very benevolent lieart. He affects to 
bo subject to fits of ill-luimour, and has a habit of saying, 
when deceived or disappointed in any person or matter, tliat 
‘'the wind is in the cast ; ” and of taking refuge in his library, 
which he calls “ The Growlery.” Mr. Jarndyco is one of the 
parties in the celebrated Chancery suit of “Janidyce and 
Jarndyce.” 

“ Of course, Esther,** ho said, you don’t understand this Chancery 
business ? ** 

And of courso I shook m3’ head. 
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“I don’t know who does,” he returned. “The Lawyers havo 
twisted it into such a state of bedevilment that tlio original meriis (jf 
the case have long since disappeared from the face of the earth. Jt’g 
about a Will, and the trusts under a Will — or it was, once. It’s about 
nothing but Costs, now. We are always appearing, and disappeai-inj^^ 
and swearing, and interrogating, and filing, and cross-filing, and arguing, 
and sealing, and luotioning, and referring, and reporting, and revolvimr 
about the Lord Chancellor and all his satellites, apd equitably waliz! 
ing ourselves off to dusty death about Costs. That’s the great question, 
All the rest, by some extraordinary moans, has melted away.” 

“ But it was, sir,” said 1, to bring him back, for he began to 
rub his head, “about a Will?*’ 

“ Why, yes, it was about a Will when it was about anything,** he 
returned. “ A certain Jarndyc(', in an evil hour, made a gre.ic 
fortune, and made a great Will. In the quest ion how the trusts 
under that Will are to bo administered, the fortune left by the Will is 
squandered away; the legatees nmler the Will are reduced to such a 
miserable condition that they ivould be sufficiently punished, if they 
had committed an enormons crime in havijig money left them ; and 
the Will itself is made a dead letter. All through the deplorable 
cause, everything that everybody in it, except one man, knows already, 
is referred to tliat only one man who don’t know it, to find out— all 
through the deplorable cause, everybody must have copies, over and over 
again, of everything that lias accumulatcal about it in the way of cart- 
loads of papers (or must pay for rbom without having thorn, which is 
the usual course, for nobody wants them); and must go down tho 
middle and up again, through micu an infernal cviuniry -dance of costs, 
and f('es, and nonsense, and corrupt ion, as was never dreamed of in 
tile wildest visions of a Witcli’s Sabbath. . . . And thus, through 
years and years, and lives and li\'es, everything goes on, coustmitly 
beginning over and over again, and nothing over ends. And wo can't 
get out of tho suit on any terms, for wo arc made jiarties to it, and 
must be partkis to it, whether we like it or not. But it won*t do to 
think of it.’' 

And jMr. Jarndyce does not allow himself to think of it, 
if he can pos.sibly lielp doing so. A\'ith tho warning oxainplc 
of so many of his Idnsmciii, living or dead, always before him, 
he refuses to enter the court, or have anything whatever, of 
his own accord, to do with the case ; hut lie deeply pities and 
benevolently assists those of his relatives who have thrown 
themselves into it, and make it tlie object of their lives, ft 
is found, howovei', that the whole estate has been absorbed in 
costs ; and thus tho suit lapses and iindts entirely away. (Ch. 
i., iii, vi., viii., ix., xiii.-xv., xvii., xviii., xxiiL, xxiv., xxx., 
xxxi., xxxv.-xxxvii., xxxix., xliii.-xlv., xlvii., l.-lii., lvi.| 
Ix.-lxii., Ixiv., Ixv., Ixvii.) 

JELLYBY, OAROLINE, called “Caddy.” Mrs. Jellyh/s 
eldest daught(ir, and her amanuensis ; a pretty and industrious 
hut sadly neglected and overworked girl. Becoming heartily 
disgusted and tired with copying never-ending letters to in- 
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ntimeraljlc correspondents concerninjr the welfare of her species, 
she resolves that she won’t he a slave all her life, and accord- 
ingly marries Prince Turveydrop, who makes her very happy. 
fCh. iv., V., xiv., xviiL, xxiiL, xxx., xxxviii., 1., Ixv., Ixvii.) 

J ELLY BY f MRS. A very pretty, very diminutive, plump 
woman, of from forty to fifty, with handsome eyes, thoiigli 
they have a ciiHous habit of looking a long way off. She is 
:i lady of remarkable strength of character, wlio has devotiid 
iiiirscif to an extensive variety of x>ubUc subjects, at various 
tunes, and especially to the subject of Africa, with a view to 
the general cultivation of the collee-berry, and the natives, and 
the happy settlement of a portion of our superabundant honui 
population in Bomoboola-Clha, on the loft hank of the Xigoi-. 
Ifer energies are so entirely devoted to this philantliropic 
project, that she finds no time to consider the happim^ss or 
welfare of luu' own family ; and the result is, that her children 
grow up dirty, ignorant, and uncared-for ; her house is dis- 
gracefully cold, cho(?rlf*ss, and untidy ; and her liushand 
becomes a dejected and iuisi*rable bankrupt. (Ch. iv., v., xix., 
.\xiiL, XXX., xxxviii., L, Ixvii.) 

JELLYBYy MR. The hus])and of ^Irs. Jellyhy ; a mild, bald, 
•]uiet gonih'iiian hi s])octacles, wlio is coui]>letely merged in 
tlie more shining qualities of his wife. ((Jh. iv., xiv., xxiii., 
XXX., xxxviii., 1., Ivii.) 

JELLYBYy ^'FEEPY'* (so self-named). A neglected and 
unfortunate son of Mr. and Mr.s. Jellyhy. (Ch. iv., v., xiv., 
xxiii., XXX., xxxviii., Ixvii.) 

JENNY. Wife of a drunken hrickmaker. (Ch. viii., xxii., 
xxxi., XXXV., xlvi., Ivii.) 

J Oy called “ Toughry.” A street-crossing sweeper. A stranger 
who has died very suddenly has heem seen speaking to Jo, 
who is brought before the coroner’s jury. 

Here lie is, very iiimldy, very hoarse, very ragged. Now, boy ! — 
But slop a minute. Caution. This boy must be put through a few 
preliminary paces. 

Name, Jo. Nothing else that he knows on. Don’t know that 
everybody has iwo names. Never hoerd of sicli a think. Don’t know 
tliat Jo is short for a longer name. T1 links it long enough for him. 
He don’t find no fault with it. Spell it ? No. He can’t spell it. 
No fatlier, no rmitlier, no friends. Never been to school. What’s 
homo? Knows a broom’s a broom, and knows it’s wicked to tell a lie. 
Don’t recollect who told him about the broom, or about the lie, but 
knows both. Can’t exactly say what’ll be done to him arcer he’s dead 
if he tolls a lie to the genl lemon here, but ho believes it’ll bo some- 
thing wery bad to punish him, and servo him right — and so he’ll tell 
the truth. 
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His evidence is set aside. Questioned apart, however, and 
privately, Jo tells his story with directness, and a touching and 
simple pathos. He knows — 

• 

That the dead man (whom he recognised just now by his yellowy 
face and black hair) was sometimes hooted and pursued about the 
streets. That one cold winter night, when lie, the boy, was shivering 
in a doorway near his crossing, the man turned io look at him, aud 
came back, and having questioned him, and found that bo had not ^ 
friend in the world, said, “Neitbor bavo I. Not one!” and gave him 
the price of a supper and a night’s lodging. That the man had ofioQ 
spoken to him since, and asked him whoiber ho slept soniid at nigiit 
and how he bore cold and hunger, and whether ho ever wished to die- 
and similar strange questions. That when the mail had no money, ho 
would say in passing, “I’m i\s poor as you lo-day, Jo;*’ but that 
when ho had any, bo had always (as the boy most heartily believes} 
been glad to give him some. 

“ Ho wos 'wory good to me,” says the boy, wiping his eyes with 
his wretched sleeve. “When 1 see him a-layin’ so slri’tched out just 
now, J wished ho could liavc heerd me tell him so. He wos we ly good 
to me, he wos i ” 

Tlio stranger is buried, unwept aud unregretted : no, not 
unregretted; for — 

With the night, comes a slouching figure through the tunnol-court, 
to the outside of tlio iron gate. It holds the gate with its hands, and 
looks in between the bars; stands looking in for a liltlo while. 

It then, with an old broom it carries, softly swt'ops fho step, ami 
makes the archway clean, lb does so very busily and trimly; JooLs 
in again a littlo while ; aud so departs. 

Jo, is it thou? Well, w^ell ! Though a rejected witness, Avho “enn’r, 
exactly say” what »ill be done to him in greater hands tliari lueu’s. 
thou art not quite in outer darkness. There is something like a Jis. 
tant r.ay of liglit in tliy imittcrod reason for this : 

“ He wos wery good to me, ho wos ! ” 

Becoming accidentally and unfortunately possesst^d of infor- 
mation wl licit involves the secret of Lady Dedloek, iioor Jo is 
driven away from London by oflieers iti the service, of Mr. 
Tulkinghorii, and is always being told to “ mov(‘ on,’’ no mailer 
where he may seek a resting-place, ^\^orn out at last, he steals 
into the city, avoiding even those who would befriend him, but 
is iinally found and taken in charge by a kind physician (Mr. 
"Woodcourt), wlio ktiows a portion of his story ; and in tbe 
illness which follows is ])TO])m'ly cared for. »lo desires to bo 
laid ill the strangers’ burying-grouiid, near his unknotvji fj-iend. 

“Ho used fur to say to me, ‘T am as poor as you to-day, Jo,’ lie 
Bes. 1 wants to tell him that J am as poor as him now, and bavo 
come there to bo laid along with him. ... Will you promise to have 
me took there, sir, and laid along with him ? ” 

“ I will, indood.” 
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«Tliank*ee, sir. Thank’ee, sir. ThoyMl have to "ot the key of the 
gate afore they can take mo iu, for it’s alius locked. And there’s a 
pt.ep there as 1 used for to clean with my broom. — It*s turned wery 
dark, sir. Is there any light a-comin’ ? ** , 

“It is coming fast, Jo.” 

Fast. ... The rugged road is very near its end. 

“ Jo, my poor follow ! ” 

“ I he.ar you, 'air, in the dark, but Fm a-gropin* — a-gropin’ — ^let me 
catch hold of your hand.” 

“ Jo, can you say what I say ? •* 

“ ril say anytliink as you say, sir, for I knows it’s good.” 

“Our Father.” 

“ Our Father ! — yes, that’s wery good.” 

“Which art in Heaven.” 

“Art in Heaven — is the light a-coinin’, sir ? ” 

“It is close at hand. UAriLowEi) be thy name!” 

“ Hallowed bo — thy ” 

The light is come upon the dark, benighted way. Dead! 

Dead, your Majesty. Dead, my lords and genthiiiicn. Dead, 
Ilighfc Hev’erends and ^^'rong Jleverends of every order. Dead, men 
and women, born wdth H(3avenly compassion in your hearts. And 
dying thus around us ov'ery day. 

(Ch. xi., xvL, xix., xx., xxv., xxix., xxxii., xlvi., xlvii.) 

JOBLING, TONY, olhenclae “ WmwhvJ* A friend of Mr. 
tlnppy’s, and a law writer for .Mr. Snags by. ‘‘ Ho has the 
faded appearaiieo of a gentleman in (iinbarrassod circumstances ; 
iiveii Ills light whiskers droop with something of a shabby air.” 
(Ch. vii., .XX., xxxii., xxxiii., xxxix., liv., Iv., Ixiv.) 

KENGE, MIl,^ called “ Conveusatiox Kbxgb.” Senior member 
of the linn of Kengo and Carboy, solicitors ; a portly, impoitant- 
hjoking gentleman dressed in black, witli a white cravat, large 
gold watch seals, a pair of gold eye-glasses, and a large seal 
ring upon his littlu linger. (Ch. iii., iv., xiii., xvii.-xx., 
xxiii., xxiv., xxxvii., xxxix., Ixii., Lxv.) 

He a]>peared to enjoy beyond everything the sound of his own 
voice. 1 couldn’t wonder at that, for it was mellow and full, and gave 
groat importance to every w'ord ho uttered. Lie listened to himself 
with obvious satisfaction, and somotinios gently beat time to his own 
music with his head, or rounded a sentence with his hand. 

KROOK^ MR, Proprietor of a rag and bottle slio]i, and dealer 
in mariiiii stores, bones, kitchen-stiilf, waste paper, itc. ; land- 
lord to ^liss Mite and Captain Ilawdon ; and only brother 
to iMrs. Small weed. He is unmarried, old, eccentric, and 
much given to the use of intoxicating drinks. In person 
he is sh(jrt, cadaverous, and withered ; with his head sunk 
sideways between his shoulders, and the breath issuing in 
visible smoke from his mouth, as if he wore on fire within. 
His only companion is a large gray cat, of a liorce dispositioD, 
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wliich is accustomed to sit on his shoulder. With tlii.^ 
man, Mr. Jobling lias an ajipoiiitmojit for twelve o’ciuok 
on a certain niglit. Going into the room at the hour 
agreed uj)on, he linds it full of smoko, the window- 
panes and furniture covered with a dark, greasy deposit, moit, 
of whicli is discovered lying in a small heap of ashes on Hk 
floor before the lire. The explanation is that Krook Jun-. 
perished, a victim to spontaneous combustion. 

This incident excited much controversy at the time of tlio 
publication of “ Jfleak House ; ” the possibility of spontiine<»iis 
combustion being vehemently denied by Mr. G. H. Lewes jiml 
others. In his preface, Mr. Dickens maintains his groiiinl, 
and brings forward a number of “ notable facts ” in snj[)poi t, 
of his position. (Ch. v., x., xi.,xiv., xix., xx., xxix., xxxiij 

LIZ, A brickmaker’s wife. (Ch. viii., xxii., xxxi., xlvi., 
Ivii.) 

MAN FROM SHROPSTTTRE, THE. See Gridley, Mr. 

MELVILLESON, MISS M. A “noted siren,” or voc.-di^t 
advertised under that name, though she has boon mari inl n 
year and a lialf, and has her baby clandestinely convc'ycd tc 
The Sol’s Anns every night to receive its natural nourish iiient 
during the entertainments. (Ch. xxxii., xxxiii., xxxi.v.) 

MERCURY, A footman in the service of Sir Leicester l)edln< h. 

(Ch. ii., xvi., xxix., xxxiii., xl., xlviii., liii., liv.) 

MOONEY. A beadle. (Ch. xi.) 

NECKETT, CHARLOTTE, called “Charley.” Elder daugiilc/ 
of Mr. Is^eckett, a sheritrs olliccu*. She is a W'omanly, self- 
reliant girl of about thirteen or fourteen, who, after the d'‘iiii'. 
of her father, goes out to work to v.ixvn a livelihood for liei-sclt 
and a younger brother and .lister. 

She is visitf^d by Mr. Jarndyce; and the following cun- 
versa tion ensues : 

*'Do you oflori go out ? ” 

“As often as I can,’* said Charley, opening her eyes, and smiliug, 
“ because of earning sixpr*nces and shillings !” 

“ And do you silvvu.ys lock l.ho babies up when you go out ? ” 

“ To keep ’em sub*, sir, don’t you see ? ” said Charley. “ Airs. 
Blinder comes up now and then, and Mr. Gridley comes up somctiiuea, 
and perhaps I can run in sometimes, and they can play you know, udu 
T om an’t afraid of boing locked up, are you, Tom ” 

“No-o ! ” said 'roui, stoutly. 

“ When it comes on dark, the lamps are lighted down in the court, 
and they show up here quite bright — almost quite bright. Don’t they , 
Tom ? ” 

“ Yes, Charley,” said Tom, “ almost quite bright.” _ 

“ Then he*B as good as gold,” said the little creatur® — 0 ! 
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a motlierly, woinanly way! “And when Emina’s tired, he puts her 
t,) bed. And when lie’s tired, he goes to bed himself. And when I 
come homo and light the candle, and has a bit of supper, he sits up 
a«'-ain and has it wit h me. Don’t you. Torn ? ” 

° “ 0 yes, Charley ! ” said Tom. “ That I do ! ” 

And either in this gliinjise of the great pleasure of his life, or in 
gratitude find love for Charley, who was all in all to him, he laid his 
face among the s^janty folds of her frock, and passed from laughing 
into crying. 

(Ch. XV., xxi., xxiii., xxx., xxxi., xxxv.-xxxvii., xliv., 
xlv., li., Ixi., Ixii., Ixiv., Ixvii.) 

NECKh^TT, EMMA. Infant danglitcr of Mr. JSTockett. (Cli. 
XV., xxiii., Ixvii.) 

NEGKETT, MR. A sliorifT’s olficer. (Ch. vi., xv.) 

NECKEI'T, TOM. ]\Tr. JS^cckett’s only son ; brother to 
“Charley” ami Emma. (Ch. xv., xxiii., Ixvii.) 

EEMO. See IfAWDOx, Captain. 

PARDIGGLE, MR. O. A., ER.S. Husband of Mrs. Par- 
diggle; an obstinate-looking man, with a large waistcoat and 
stubbly hair, always talking in a loud bass voice about his 
mite, or Mrs. Pardiggle’s mite, or tlicir live boys’ mites. (Clu 
viii., xxx.) 

PARDKmGLK, MRS. One of those charitable people who do 
]dtl (3 and mak(? a great (l(\al (»f mdse. 8ho is a School lady, a 
Visiting lady, a liea<l.ing lady, a Distributing lady, ami on the 
Social Linen liox ('ommittee, and many general committees. 
(Ch. viii., XV., xxx.) 

PARDIGGLE, ALFRED. Youngest son of IMr. and Mr*. 
ParJigglo, aged five years. He vohmlarily enrols himself in 
the “Infant Ihnuls of doy,” and is pledged never, through 
life, to use tobacco in any form. (Cli. viii.) 

PARDIGGLE, EGBERT. Eldest son of hlr. and Mrs. Par- 
diggle, aged twelve years, flc simds out bis pocket-money, 
to the. amount of live and tliree])encc, to tho Toekahoojio 
Indians. (Ch. viii.) 

PA UDIGGLE, FELIX. Eourth son of m. and Mrs. Pardiggle, 
aged seven years ; contributi»r of eightpeiice to the “ ISuper- 
aiiiuiat.ed Widows.” (Ch. viii.) 

pardiggle, FRANCIS. Third son of Mr. and Mrs. Par- 
diggle, aged nijio yt^ars , a contributor of one and sixpence 
haUpeimv to the “Great Hatiunal JSmithers Testimonial,'* 
(Ch. viii.) 

Pardiggle, Oswald. Second son of Mr. ami Mrs. 
Pardiggle, aged ten and a half. He iives two and nine- 
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pence to tlie ‘‘Great National Smithers Testimonial.’* 
(Ch. viii.) 

PERKINS, MRS. An inquisitive woman living near The 
Sol’s Anns; nciglibour to Mr. Krook. (Ch. xi., xx., xxxii. 
xxxiii., xxxix.) 

PIPER, MRS. A Avoman avIio lives near Krook’s rag and 
bottle shop, and Avho leads the court. (Ch. xi., xx., xxxii., 
xxxiii., xxxix.) 

PRISCILLA. Mrs. Jellyby’s servant girl ; “always drinkiiif^” 
(Ch. iv., V.) 

QUALE, MR, A friend of Mrs. Jellyby’s ; a loquacious yonn.ff 
man with large sliiniiig knobs for temples, and Ids liair ail 
brushed to the back of his head, lie is a philanthropist, and 
has a project for toacddng the colTee colonists of J'orriol)o<»l:n 
Gha to teach the iialives to liirii pianoforte h'gs, and oshihlisli 
an export trade. (Ch. iv., v., xv., xxiii.) 

RACHAEL, MRS. Servant to Miss Barbary ; afterwards the 
wife of the lleverend Mr. Chad band. 

ROSA, Lady Dedloch’s maid ; a dark-liairod, shy villaj^o 
beauty, betrolhetl to Watt Kouncewidl. (Ch. vii., xii., xvi., 
xviii., xxviii., xl., xlviii., Ixiii.) 

ROUNCEWELL, MRS. Sir J^eicester Dedlock’s hoiis(*keopi r 
at Chcsiiey Wold ; a line old lady, handsome, stately, and 
Avonderfully neat. (Ch. vii., xii., xvi., xxviii., xxxiv., xi., 
lii., Iv., Ivi., Iviii.) 

ROUNCEWELL, MR. Her son; an ironmaster; fatlier of 
Watt EounceAvcdl. (Ch. vii., xxviii., xl., xlviii., Ixiii.) 

ROUNCEWELL, GEORGE, cnUnd “ .Mu. Ceouoe.” Anollirr 
son; aAvildyoung lad, who enlists as a sohlifU’, and afterwards 
becomes keeper of a si loo ting-gallery in London. (Ch. vii., 
xxi., xxiv., xxvi., xxvii., xxxiv., xlvii., xlix., lii., Iv., Ivi., 
Iviii., Ixiii., Ixvi.) 

ROUNCEWELL, WATT. Her grandson, betrothed to Bosa. 
(Ch. vii., xii., xviii., xxviii., xl., xlviii., Ixiii.) 

SHROPSHIRE, THE MAN FROM. See Gridley, Hn . 

SKIMPOLE, ARETHUSA, Mr. Skimpole’s blue-eyed “Beauty” 
daughter, who plays and sings odds and ends, like her fatlier. 
(Ch. xliii.) 

SKIMPOLE, HAROLD, A proteg^ of Mr. John Jamdyce ; 
a sentimentalist, brilliant, Auvacious, and engaging, hut 
thoroughly selfish and unprincipled ; a gonial caricature — »o 
far as mere external peculiarities and mannerisms are con- 
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corned — of Leigh Hunt. The likeness was instantly recog- 
nised ; and Mr. Dickens, while admitting i-hat lie had “ yielded 
to the temptation of too often making the character speak like 
]jis old friend,” felt himself called upon to declare, that “ he 
no more thought, God forgive him ! that the admired original 
would ever he charged with the imaginary vices of the fictitious 
cioature, than he has himself ever thought of charging the blood 
of Desdemona and Othello on the innocent Academy model 
wlio sat for lago’s leg in the picture.” (Ch. iv., viii., ix., xv., 
xviii., xxxi., xxxvii., xliii., xlvi., Ivii., Ixi.) 

He was a little brifjhfc creature, with a rather large head ; hut a 
delicate face, and a sweet voice, and there was a perfect charm in him. 
All lie tsaid was so free from effort and spontaneous, and was said with 
yuch a captivating gaiety, that it was fascinating to h(‘ar him talk. . . . 
Ho had more the apyK'aniTico, in all respects, of a damnged young man, 
than a well-preserved elderly one. Tliert^ was an easy lu'gligeuce in liis 
inauTior, and oven in his dross (his hjiir carelessly disposed, and his 
neck-kerchief loose and flowing, as I have S(‘en nrtisf.s paint their own 
p(irtraits), whicli I could not separate from tho idea f)f a romantic youth 
who had undergone somo unique process of depreciation. 

!Mr. Skimpolo is constantly getting into d(‘bt, and as con- 
stantly being helped out by somebody whom he never seriously 
tliaiiks. He says of himself — 

“I am constantly being hailed out, like a boat; or paid off like a 
ship’s company. Somebody always does it for me. i can’t do it, you 
know, for 1 never have ai\y inorio}’^ ; but Somebody docs it. I get out 
by Somebody’s means. I am not like the starling : I get out. If you 
were to ask mo who Somebody is, n])on my word, I couldn’t toll you. 
Let us drink to Somebody. God bless him ! ” 

Mr. Skimpole is arrested for debt. He turns tho matter 
over to his friends, completely Avasbing liis Lands of the entire 
alVair, and smiles benevolently on tbem as they pay him out. 
liis furniture is seized, lie reiiionst rail's Avitli his landlord, 
informing him that the articles are not paid fur, and that liis 
friend Jarudyce will have to suller if they are taken. Ko 
attention being paid to this, he is greatly amused at “ the oddity 
of the thing,” not understanding how a man can Avish to pay 
hiiaself “at another man’s expense.” On another occasion he 
tells Mr. Jarndyce — 

“My butcher says to me, ho wants that little bill. It*s a part of 
tho pleasant unconscious poetry of tho man’s nature, that he ahvays 
calls it a ‘little’ bill — to make the iiaymont appear easy to both of us. 
I reply to tho butcher, ‘ My good friend, if you knew it you are paid. 
You haven’t had the trouble of coming to ask for tho little bill. Vou 
•-re paid. I mean it.* ” 

“But suppose,’’ said my guardian, laughing, “he had meant the 
meat in the bill, instead of providing it ? 
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** My dear .Tanidyce,” ho rcf-nrncd, " you surprise mo. You take 
the butcher’s position. A butcher I onco dealt with, occupied that 
very ground. Says he, ‘ Sir, why did you eat spring lamb at eightcen- 
pence a pound ? * ‘ Why did I oat spring lamb at eighteou-penco a 

jiound, my honest fri(;nd ?’ said I, naturally amazed by the question. 

‘ I like spring lamb ! * This was so far convincing. ‘ Well, sir,’ says 
he, ‘ I wish I had meant tlio lamb as you mean the money 1 ’ * My 

good fellow,’ said I, ‘ pray lot us rt'ason like intcllootual beings. How 
could that bo ? It was impo.ssil)le. You had got the laml),;ind I have 
vot got the money. You couldn’t really mean the lamb without send- 
ing it in, whereas I can, and <lo, really mean the money without payiug 
i !* He had not a word. There uas an end of the subject.” 

JSKrMPOLF, MBS. Wife of IfaroM Skiin])ole; a delicjite, 
liigli-noscd invalid, sulferiiig under a coni])licatioii of disordeis, 
(Ch. xliii.) 

SKIMPOLB, KITTY. Mr. 8kimpol(‘’s “ Comedy diuiglit. r, 
who sings a little, hut don’t play. (CL. xliii.) 

SKIMPOLE., I.AUBA. IMr. Skinipole’s ^*S(‘ntimcnt” daughter, 
who plays a litth', Lut don’t sing. (Cli. xliii.) 

SMALLWEKD, BAIITHOLOM EW. jnruJarl n rnllnd » Smalt/ 
and Chick AVeed.'^ Craiuhon of Air. mul Mrs. Smallwee.d, 
twin Lrother of Judy, ami a fri<‘nd of Mr. William Gup])y, 
on whom he sponges for dinners :is often as he can. (Cb. 
XX., xxi., xxxiii., xxxix., Iv., Ixiii.) 

He is a towm-mnde nrlieh', «)f small siatun? and weazen feat nres ; 
but may be })ei'ei‘i\ od rrom a (Mui.^idoraldo distance by nu'ans ol' in’s 
very tall liat. To heeonie a (liippy is the ol)j«‘ct his amhition. 11'* 
dresses at that gentleman (by whom lie i.s j)aironisc(l), talks .'it him, 
walks at him, founds himsedf omirely on him. ... Ho is a weird 
changeling, to whom yea?*s ar<; nothing. lie stamls preef.eieiisly 
possessed of centuri<‘S of ouli^li wisdem. If ho overlay in a cradle, 
it seems as if lie must have Iain iheiv* in a tail-cnal. IJo has an old, 
old eye ; . . . and ho drinks and smokes, in a monkiwish way ; and 
his neck i.s stiff in his (?ollar ; and lu' i.s neve]* to be taken in; and he 
knows all about it, what(*ver it is. 

SMALLWEED, GBANDFATHER. An old imm who lias 
been in tho “ diseounting prufession,” hut has ht'comc sup«a- 
annuatml, tmd m'arly helpless, llis mind, however, is tm- 
impaired, and still holds, as well as it ever did, the tirst four 
niles of arithiiictic, ami a cmlain .small colhiction of the hardiest 
facts. Jfis favourite, amiisruncnt is to throw at the head ot 
his venerable partner a spare cusliion, with which he is jn’o- 
vidod, whenever she makes an allusion to money — a suhje-ct 
on which In: is ])artienlai‘ly sensitive. The exertion this 
requires has the eileid. of always throwing him hack into his 
chair like a broken inippet, and makes it necessary that be 
should undergo the two operations, at the hands of his grand- 
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iLiugliter, of being shaken up like a great bottle, and poked 
iiud punched like a great bolster. (Ch. xxi., xxvi., xxvii., 
xxxiii., xxxiv., liv., Iv., Ixiii.) 

mALLWEED, GRANDMOTIIEK His wife ; so far fallen 
into a childish state as to have regained such infantine graces 
as a total Wf^nt of observation, memory, understanding and 
inforest, and an eternal disposition to fall asleep over the 
fire, and into it. (Ch. xxi., xxvi., xxvii., xxxiii., xxxiv., 
Ixiii.) 

ALLWEED, JUDY. Granddaughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
mail weed, and twin sister of Bartholomew. She is so 
indubitably his sister, that the two kneaded into one would 
liardly make a young person of average proportions. (Ch. 
xxi., xxvi., xxvii., xxxiii., xxxiv., Ixiii.) 

tiJYAGSBY, ME. A law stationer in Cook’s Court, Cursitor 
Street ; a mild, bald, timid man, tending to meekness and 
<'bosity, with a shining h(‘ad and a scrubby clum]) of black 
I'.iir sticking out at tin* baiik. Being a timid man, he is 
accustomed to cough with a variety of expressions, and so to 
save words. (Ch. x., xi., xix., xx., xxii., xxv., xxxiii., xlii., 
xlvii., liv., Hx ) 

t^XAGSBY, MBS. llis wife ; a short shrewish woman, some- 
thing too violently compressed about the waist, and with a 
ii'»se, like a sharp autumn eveming, imdining to be frosty 
towards the end. (Ch. x,, xi., xix., xx., xxii., xxv., xxxiii., 
xlii., xlvii., liv., lix.) 

Mr. Mrs, Snajj.sby ore not only one Lone and one flesh, bnt, to 
tin* nei^lilK)iii-,s’ th'mkinji:, oin? voice loo. 'J'hal voice, n|)|-<eiivinf'' to pro- 
coed from IMrs. Sna^sby alone, is beard in Cof.'lv’> ( 'oiirt very ofieii. 
. . . Mr. 8uat?sby refers evcrylbing not in the i)raetical mysteries of 
file business to Mrs. Snagsby. JSIio manages tiie money, reproaches 
1 ho tax-gatherers, appoints the time and places of devotion on Sundays, 
licenses Mr. Snagsby’s entertainments, and acknowledges no responsi- 
bility as to what she thinks lit to })rovide for dinner. . . . Kiimoiir, 
a! ways flying, bat-like, about Cook’s (’onrl, and skimming in and out 
at every boily’s windows, does say that i\Irs. Sn;igsl)y is j(*aloiis and 
ifUjiiisitive ; and that Mr. Snagshy is sometimes worried oat f>f hoii.so 
and home, and that if ho had the spirit of a mouse ho wouldn’t 
stand it. 

t<GUOD, FIllL. A man employed in Mr. Cicoige’s sliooting- 
gallery. 

He is a little man with a face all crushed together, wlio^ appears, 
from a certain blue and speckled a])pearanee that one of his cheeks 
presents, to have been blown up, in the way of business, at some odd 
1 iuie or times. . . . On the speckled side of his face he has no eye- 
brow, and on the other side he has a bushy black one, which want oi 
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nniformity gives him a very singular and rather sinister appeararu'e. 
Everything seems to have happened to his hands that could possibly 
take place, consistently with the retention of all the fingers; for tiu^y 
are notched, and seamed, and crumpled all over. . . . He has 
curious way of limping round the gallery with his shoulder against, 
the wall, and tacking olf at objects he wants to lay hold of, instead of 
going straight to them, which has left a smear all round the ff)ur 
walls, conventionally called “Phil’s mark.” 

(Ch. xxi., xxiv., xxvi., xxxiv., xlvii., Ivi., Ixvi.) 

STABLES, THE HONOURABLE BOB, Cousin to 8ir 
Leicester Dedlock. (Ch. ii., xxviii., xl., Iviii.) 

SUMMERSON, ESTHER. Jh-otegee of Mr. jarndyce; after- 
wards the wife of Allan Woodcoiirfe. She is the narrator of 
a part of the story, and is repros('nted as a junichnit, wise little 
hody, anolahlc housewife, a self-denying friend, and a universal 
favourite. She proves to he an illegitiuiat(‘ daughter of Lady 
Dedlock and (Ja])taiu Hawdou. (Ch. iii.-Au., viii., ix., xhi.- 
XV., xvii.-xix,, xxiii., xxiv., xxix.-xxxi. xxxv.-xxxviii., xliii.- 
xlv., xlvii., l.-lii., liv., Ivi., Ivii., lix.-lxv., Ixvii.) 

SWILLS, LITTLE. A red-faced comic vocalist, engaged at 
the Harmonic meetings at Tlui SoTs Arms. (Ch. xi., xix., 
xxxii., xxxiii., xxxix.) 

TANGLE, MR. A lawyer who knows more about the case (d 
Jarndyce and Jarndyce than anybody, and is supposed never 
to have read anything else since he left scliool. (Ch. i) 

THOMAS. Sir Leicester Dedlock’s gi’oom. (Ch. xl.) 
TOUGHEY. See Jo. 

TULKINGITORN', MR. An attorney-at-law, and a solicitor 
of the Court of (jhaiicery, who is the legal adviser of Sir 
Leicester Dedlock. 

The old gontlf Ttiau f rusty to look at, but is ropidrd fo have madi! 
good thrift out of arislocrutic marriage sett IcnuMits and aristocratic 
wills, and to be very rieb. Ho is surronmied by a mysterious halo of 
family confidences; of which he is known to be the silent depository. 
. . , He is of wiiat is calh*d tho old school -a ])!iraso generally 
meaning any school tliat .siuuns never to liave been youiig--aud wc:«i.s 
kncG-brecchos tied witli ribbons, and gaiteis c)r stockings. Uno 
peculiarity of his black clot lies, and of his black stockings, be they 
silk or worsted, is tbal tliey riev(*r shine. !Mut.e, closi', irn'sponsivc to 
any glancing light, hi.s <lress is like hinise.lf. Ho never couverses-', 
W'hcu not professionally consulhul. He is found sometimes, speechless 
but quite at home, at corners of dinner-tables in great eouniry houses, 
and near doors of di-awiTig-rooms, concerning which tlie fashionable* 
intelligence is elo(jiient : where everybody knows biin, and whore half 
the Peerage stops to say, “How do you do, Mr. Tulkinghorn ?” D« 
receives these salutations with gravity, and buries them along with 
the rest of his knowledge. 
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Becoming acquainted with the early history of Lady 
Dedlock, he quietly informs her of the fact, and of his inten- 
tion to reveal it to her husband, which causes her eventually to 
flee from homo, and results in her death. Shortly after this* 
disclosure, lie is murdered in his room by a French waiting- 
maid, whom he has made use of to discover certain family 
secrets, and wlidmhe refuses to reward to the amount she desii.(;s. 
(Ch. ii., vii., x.-xii., xv., xvi., xxii., xxiv., xxvii., xxix., 
xxxiiL, xxxiv., xxxvi., xL~xlii., xliv., xlvii., xlviii.) 
TURVEYDROP^ MR, A very gentlemanly man, celebrated 
almost everywhere for his deportment.” (Ch. xiv., xxiii., 
XXX., xxxviii., 1., Ivii.) 

He was a fat old gentleman with a false complexion, false teeth, 
false whiskers, and a wig. He had a fur collar, and ho had a padded 
hreast to his coat, which only wanted a star or a broad blue ribbon to 
be complete, lie was pinclicd in, and swelled out, and got up, and 
strapped down, as much as he could possibly boar, lie bad such a 
neckcloth on (puffing his very eyes out of their natural shape), and 
Ilia chin and even his ears so sunk into it, that it se('nicd as thongli he 
must inevitably double up, if it wore cast loose. He had, under his 
arm, a hat cf great size and weight, shelving downward from the 
crown to the brim ; and in his liand a pair of wliiti* gloves, with which 
he flapped it, as ho stood ])oiscd on one leg, in a high-shouldered, 
ronnd-elbowccl state of oleganee not to be surj)assed. He had a can(‘, 
ho had an eye-glass, he liad a snuff-box, lie bad rings, be had wrist - 
banils, he had everything but. any touch of nature ; he was not like 
youth, he was not like age*, he was not like anything in the \vorld but 
a model of Hcportriiciit. 

He had married a meek little dancing-mistress, with a tolerable 
connection (having never in hi.s life before done anything but deport 
himself), and had worked her to death, or had, at the best, suffered 
lier to work ber.solf to death, to maintain him in those expenses wliieh 
were indispensable to his ])osition. At once to exhibit his Deportment 
to the best models, and to keep the best models constantly before liiin- 
.'■lelf, ho had found it necessary to frequent all public places of fashion- 
able and lounging resort ; to bo seen at Brighton and elsewhere at 
fashionable times ; and to lead an idle life in the very best clothes. 
To enable him to do this, the affectionate little dancing-mistress bad 
toiled and laboured, and would have toiled and laboured to that hour 
if her strength had lasted so long. For, ... in spifo of the man's 
absorbing sellish ness, his wife (overpowered by his Deportment) had. 
to the last, believed in him, and had, on her ilcath-bcd, in the most; 
moving terms, coiitided him to their son as one who had an inex- 
tinguishable claim ii])oii him, and whom he could never regard with 
too much pride and dof«*renco. The son, inheriting his mother’s 
belief, and having the Deportment always before him, had lived and 
grown in the same fiiith, and now, at thirty years of age, worked for 
his father twelve hours a day, and looked up to him with veneration 
on the old imaginary pinnacle. 

TURVETDROP, fringe. His son; so named in remem- 
brance of the Prince liegent, wliom Mr. Turveydrop the 
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elder adored on account of his deportment. He is a littLi 
blue-eyed fair man, of youthful appearance, with flaxen hair 
parted in the middle, and curling at the ends all round his 
head. He marries Miss Caddy Jellyby. (Ch, xiv., xvii., 
xxiii., XXX., xxxviii., 1., Ivii.) 

V HOLES, Mil. Eichard Carstone’s solicitor; a man who is 
always ‘‘putting his shoulder to the wheM,” without any 
visible results, and is continually referring to the fact that ho 
is a widower, with three daughters and an aged father in tlio 
Yale of Taunton, who are dependent on liiin for their support. 
(Ch. xxxvii., xxxix., xlv., li., IxL, Ixii., Ixv.) 

A sallow maD, with innchcd lips that looked as if they were 
cold, a rod eruption hero and thoro n])oii his face, tall and thin, 
about jfifty years of age, liigh-shonldered and stooping. Dressed in 
l)lack, black-gloved, and buttoned to the clnn, there was nothing so 
remarkable in him as a lifeless manner and a slow, fixed w ay he had of 
looking .... 

WFjEVLE, MR. See Joblixg, Tonv. 

WISK, MISS. A friend of iVlrs. JelJyhy's, hetrothed to ^Ir. 
(^hiale. Her “ mission ” is to sJjow the world tlmt woiiioii’s 
mission is iiuin's mission, and that ilie only gruiniiio mission of 
both man and w’oman is to lx* always moving declarator\' 
r». ‘solutions about things in general at j)iiblic meetings. (Ch. 

XXX.) 

WOOUCOURT, ALT. AN. A young siirg(*on, who afterwanls 
marries Estlier JSuininei-son. (Ch. xi., xiii., xiv., xvii., xxx., 
XXXV., xlvi., xlvii., l.-lii., lix.-lxi., Ixiv., Ixv., Ixvii.) 

\Vi)()DCOURl\ MRS. His mother; a Inindsomo old lady, 
small, sluir]), upright, and trim, with bright black eyes; very 
inoud of her descent from an illustrious AVelsh ancestor, 
named Atorgan-ap-K(*rrig, (Ch. xvii., xxx., lx., Ixii., Ixiv.) 


PIUNCIPAL INCIDENTS. 


CuAPTER I. The Uigh Court of Clianeery in .session, wit h thesnit of Jarn- 
dyce and Jarndyce; tlics Lord Chaiicoilor po.stpoiics the liearing. — II- 
’i’nlkinghorn reports .some n(3W proceedings in the case to Sir Iicicestcr and 
Jjudy Dedloek ; I^ady JJcdlock asks wlio copied an atlidavifc he roads; she 
KwooiiK. — Jll. E.siher Sujnrnerson narrate.s tlie hi.story of lier childhood, 
nii<h;r the care of lior godmother; she is infoniuMl of the stain upon her 
birth; she is introduced to Mr. Keiige ; Miss Harbary dies, and Esther 
loarn.s she was her aunt ; Mr. Jarndyce's offer to educate Esther ; on 
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hor joaniey to Beading, Esther is roughly befriended by a gentleman in 
the coach; she spends six years in Miss Denny's establishment, when 
phe is summoned to London by Mr. Jarndyce as a companion for his ward ; 
Ivsther meets Ada Clare and Richard Carstone, and they go before the 
Jjord Chancellor ; Miss Elite bestows her blessing. — IV. Esther, Ada, and 
Fdohard go to Mrs. Jellyby’s to spend the night, and find her very busy 
>Yith African matters ; Caddy Jellyby complains to Esther of the African 
business, and falh'iasleep with her head on Esther’s lap. — ^V. The young 
people encounter Miss Elite again, who invites them to her lodgings, 
over Mr. Krook's, to whom she introduces them ; Mr. Krook relates the 
story of Tom Jarndyce and his suicide; Miss Elite shows her birds; old 
Krook surprises Esther by writing out “ Jarndyce *' and “ Bleak House 
loiter by letter. — VI. On the road to Bleak TTouso the young people 
receive notes of welcome from Mr. Jarndyce; Esther recognises in Mr. 
.l;o-iidyce her stage-coach friend of six years before ; description of 
Bleak House; Esther receives the housekeeping keys; Mr. Skimpole 
is proaentod and his character described; Skimpole is arrested for debt, 
and released by Esther and Richard, who pay the debt; Mr. Jarndyce 
cautions them against Mr. Skimpole’s weaknesses ; Mr. ,Tarndyce 
c\'])eriences sudden changes in the wind. — VII. ]drs. Rouncevvell, housc- 
k(‘epor at Chesney Wold, conversing with her grandson, receives a call 
from Mr. (liippy, who desires to see the house ; he knows Lady Dedlock’a 
])i(;ture, but don’t know how lie knows it; Mrs. Rounceweli relates to 
her grandson and Rosa the story of the Ghost’s Walk. — Vlll. Mr. 
♦Skimpole discourses on the bee ; Mr. Jarndyce introduces Esther to the 
Growlcry, and explains the Olianccuy business; Esther finds her advice 
f 'uight in everything ; Mrs. Pardiggle calls with her family ; she explains 
her mission and her energy in it ; Ksiher and Ada accom\)any Mrs. Par- 
digglo on her visit to the briekmaker’s ; Jenny’s infant dies ; sympathy 
of Jenny’s friend, and Estlier, and Ada. — IX. Richard’s reasoning to 
]u*ove that be makes money ; Mr. Boy thorn arrives at Bleak House ; his 
account of his lawsuit with Sir Leice.ster Dedlock; Mr. Guppy calls upon 
Air. Boy thorn on business from Kcnge and Carboy; he asks to see 
Est her alone, and makes an offer,” which she declines. — X. Mr. Tulking- 
Iiorij calls on Mr. Snagsby to ascertain wlio copied an aflldu vit in Jarndyce 
and Jarndyce ; Mr. ynagsby conducts him to Krook’s house, whore tlio 
copyist lodges. — XI. Gaining admission to the lodger’s room, Mr. Tulking- 
liorn finds bim dead from an overdose of opium ; Mr. Snagsby relates what 
lie knows of the deceased ; Mr. Tulkingliorn sugge.stsa search for paptns, 
but none .are found; tlio <'oroner sets a.sido Jo’s evidence: Jo watches 
tlio dead man’s grave. — XIL JSir Leicester and Lady Dedlock, on tlie 
road homij from Paris, receive Mr. Tulkingliorn’ s message that he had 
seen tJie person who copied the allidavit ; Lady Dedlock takes notice of 
Rosa, whieli giv'es Hortense offence ; Mr. Tulkingliorn arrives at. Chesney 
Wold, and gives them an account of the dea l copyist. — Xlll. Richard, 
choosing a profession, decities to bi'come a surgeon ; Air. Kenge recom- 
aiends Mr. Bayham Badger, and Richard is ])laced wdth him; Esther is 
worried by Mr. Gufipy’s alt tuitions ; Air. Jarndyce and his wards dine 
at Air. Bayham Badger’s; Ada confides to Esther her engagement to 
Richard; and they all consult Air. Jarndyce. — XIV'. Richard begins to 
trust to the success of the suit in Chancery ; Caddy Jellyby calls upon 
Esther and Ada ; she informs them of her ongagomont ; Esther accom- 
panies her to Air. Turvevtlro]>’s academy, an«l is introduced to Prince 
'I’urveydrop ; At.\ Turveydrop, senior, * exhiluis his “Deportment;” 
Caddy shows a desire to learn housekeeping; going to Miss Elite’s 
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room to meet Mr. Jarndyce and Ada, Esther learns of tho suieido <\f 
Mr. Krook’s lodger; Mr. Allan Woodcourt appears as Miss FliUj’s 
medical attendant; Miss Flito receives a pension from an unknown 
source ; Krook repeats tho names of Miss Flite’s birds ; his attempts to 
leach liimsclf to read. — XV. Mr. Skimpole’s nictliod of paying his debts ; 
he informs Estlier of tho death of “ Coaviiises ; they all visit Roll 
Yard to find Neckett’s children ; how Charley takes care of her brother 
and sister; ]\[rs. Blinder explains the situation off, the family; ]\lr. 
Gridley’s suit in Ecpiity ; IMr. Skimpole's commentary on this state of 
things. — XVI. Joj sweeping his crossing, is accosted by a lady, to whom, 
at her request, he points out tho places associat od with tho dead copyist, 
and is rewarded with a sovereign. — XVli. Richard becomes languid in the 
profession he has chosen; lie argues to Estlun* that it is of little con- 
sequence, being only a kind of probation iiiilil their soil is decided ; ho 
thinks “ the law is the boy for liini; ” Mr. .larndyco tells Esther all he 
knows of her early history ; Mr. Woodcourt comes to take leave before 
going to India; Caddy Jellyby brings tho llowcrs left by Mr. Woodcourt 
for Estlier. — XVIII. Richard shows his caroh'ss disposition in momw- 
matters; Mr. Skiiiiiiole’s idea of projierty ; tlievvisit Mr. Boythorn, ami 
receive a characteristic welcome; E.sthcr experiences peculiar emotions 
on seeing Lady Dedluck in church; tho same feelings return on meeiii..; 
her in a lodge whore they take .shelter from tlio rain ; liow tho pi-iih* of 
Hortense was wounded, and how she n'venged her<t*lf. -Xl\. Mr. ami 
Mrs. Chadband take tea with the Snagsbys ; Mi. Chailband discouiS(*s ; 
a constable brings Jo to iMr. Snagsbv’s because lie won’t “movcim;” 
Mr. Guppy appears on tho scene; Jo tells the .story of the lady and he 
sovereign; IMr. (!)liadban(l improves the occasion, and Jo “ moves on ’ — 
XX. Mr. Guppy invites his friends Smallwecd and Jobling to dine with 
liiiii ; Mr. Guppy proposes to Jobling to apply for copying to 8nagsby, 
anti also to take the vacant lodgings at K rook’s ; Mr. Guppy ])r('sents 
his friend to Krook under the immc of Weevle, and he takes possession 
of the room. — XXI. Tho Siiialhvccd family introduced; Mr. George 
calls to pay the interest on a loan from Mr. Smtillvvoed’s “friend 
in tho City; “ their talk concerning Captain Hawdon ; returning lo his 
ehooting-gallevy, George is received by Bhil Sqnod. — XXII. Mr. Snagsln, 
repeating to Mr. Tulkinghorn Jo’s story of ilic sovereign, is surpri.si'd lo 
find Mr. Bucket in company; Mr. Bucket and Snagsby go to “ Toni-rill- 
Alone’s” in search of Jo ; t hey find Jenny and her friend • finding Jo, 
they return with }iim to Mr. Tulkinghorn’s rooms, wliero Jo recognisoH 
the dress of the lady wdio bestowed the sovereign, but not the lady licr- 
self, she being pcr.sonated by Mademoiselle ilorteiise. — XX I II. Mr. .Inrn- 
dyce and his wards return to Bleak Ifouse ; Jlortenso offers herself to 
Esther as lady’s maid ; Richard is again unsettled, and now makes choice 
of the army; Caddy consults Esther on breaking tlio news of licr engage- 
ment to Mr. Turvoydi’op and Mrs. Jellyby ; Mr. 'i’urveydrop is overct>nie, 
but soon recovers ; Mrs. Jellyby is too much absorbed in Borrioboola-Gha 
to show any interest in her daughter; Esther returns homo and timls 
Charley engaged as her maid. — XXJV. Mr. Jarndyce desires Richard 
and Ada tti cancel their engageirumt befoi-e Richanl joins his regiment; 
Mr. George calls to teach Richard fencing, and thinks ho has seen 
Esther hcffjro ; Estlier and Richard visit the Court of Chancery; Mr. 
Guppy introduces Mrs. Chadband, formerly Mrs. Rachael; Mr. George 
ap])ears in search of Miss Elite, whom Gridloy, who is hiding at George s 
to avoid arrest, wants to scc; Estlier and Richard accompany them to 
George’s; Mr. Bucket obtains admittance in disguise; death of Gridloy. 
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—XXV. Mrs. Snagsby becomes suspicious and jealous ; Mr. Cliadband 
“ improves a tougli subject ; ” Jo is fed by Ouster, Mr. Snagsbj^’s servant, 
and dismissed by Snagsby with the gift of half-a-crown. — XX VI. Mr. 

( Jeorge and Ehil Squod converse about the country ; Phil’s account of hi;^ 
early life ; Mr. George is visited at his gallery by Grandfather Srnallwcc'd 
and Judy; Mr. Small weed wants to obtain a specimen of Captain II aw don’s 
writing for a lawyer ; Mr. George accompanies him to the lawyer, who 
proves to be Mr. T ilkiughorn. — XXVII. Mr. Tiilkinghorn otTorshim a re- 
ward for the writing lie possesses ; Mr. George declines, but propr^ses to 
take a friend’s advice; the “old girl” gives George Mr. llagnet’s opinion, 
which confirms his own ; Mr. George returns to Mr. Tulkinghorn’s, who 
uses high words to him in the presence of a clerk. — XXVI 11. Sir 
Lt'ieoster and Lady Dedloek, after their visitors retire, give audience to 
Mrs. HouncewcU’s son ; ho speaks of the attachment of his son for Rosa, 
and requests to bo allowed to remove her from Chesucy Wold; Sir 
Jjeicesler declines; Lady Dcdlock invites Rosa’s confidence, and promises 
to make lier happy if she can. — XXIX. The young man of tlu) name of 
Guppy calls on Lady Uedlock; lui mentious the roniarkahlc resemblance 
of Esther Summerson to mj’’ lady, relates wliat lie has discovered of her 
history- — that her real name is Hawdoii, and that ho lias found that tho 
deceased law-writer’s was tho same; ho promises to bring my lady 
Mr. UawdoTi’s papers, of which ho will gain possession that night; Lady 
Ucdlock’s secret agony for her child. —XXX. Mrs. Woodcourt visits 
Bleak House ; Cadtly Jellyby spends three w(*eks at Bleak House, pre- 
paring for her wedding ; Gaddy and Prince are married. — XXXI. Charley 
informs Esther of the return of Jenny and Liz, and a sick hoy with 
fluMU; Estlier and Charley go to Jenny’.s, and lind Jo; ho is lerriMed at 
Esther’s resemblance to the lady who gave him the sovereign ; they take 
Jo home, where iliey find Mr. Skimpolc, who advises turning him into 
tho street; Jo disappears in tho night; Esther nurses Charley through a 
<langcrous illness, and falls ill herself. — XXX If. Mr. Snagsby, passing 
through Cook’s Court at night, calls Mr. Weevle’s attention to a 
peculiar smell about tho place; Mr. Guppy and Mr. Wcevlc, wait- 
ing the appointed time for receiving the packet of Captain Ilawdon’a 
letters from Kreok, are disgusted by tho taint in the atmosphere; 
keeping hia appointment, they find Krocfic dead by spontaneous 
combustion. — XXXIII. Mr. Snagsby is followed to The Sol’s Arms by 
his wife, who takes him home again ; Mr. Guppy recommends Weevle to 
remain in Krook’s house, and keep possession of the property ; un- 
expected appearance of heirs to the estate in tho persons of the Small- 
tv eed family ; Mr. Guppy carries tho nows of Krook’s death, and the 
probable destruction of the papers, to Lady Dedlock ; retiring, he meets 
Mr. 'rulkingliorn. — XXXIV. George receives due notice of tho maturity 
of liis loan from Grandfather Smallwced; Mr. Bagnet and his wife, 
coming in to renew his draft, find Mr. George in this dilemma: Mr. 
Bagnet gives his opinion, through the “ old girl,” that they had belter 
ro(3 Air. Smallweed at once; Mr. Smallwced refuses to renew the loan, 
‘i-nd bleaks the pipe of peace; they go to Air. 'J’ulkingliorn’s, whore they 
moot Mrs. Rouncewell coming out; to free himself from Siiiallwecd’s 
claims, Air, George sells Air. Tulkinghorn the specimen of Captain 
Havvdon’s writing; George advises Woolwich to honour his mother. — 
XXXV. Esther’s recovery ; her first interview witli Air. Jarndyco ; she 
receives a call from Miss Elite; Aliss Elite’s account of her case in 
LJuincery, and her A'arning about Richard ; llie story of Air. Woodcourt’a 
faeroic bravery.— XXX Vi. Esther and Charley go to Mr. Boythorn’s; 
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Esther first sees the rcllection of her face scarred by the disease; 
Esther, resting in the wood, is met byLadyDedlock, who owns her as her 
child, hut tells her they must never meet again; Esther's first meet in 
’{vith Afla since her recovery. — XXXVll. Uicliard scuds for Estln r 
to meet him at The Dedlock Arms; Mr. Skimpolo appears as Richartrs 
artless friend; Esther lias uii interview with Richard, who shows 
increasing dislike for Mr. Jarndyce, and increasing confidence in the early 
decision of the suit ; Ada ’writes to Richard, xn-a^ingdiiin to relinquish 
his hope from the suit ; Esther tries to give Mr. Skimpolo ati klca of 
responsibility; Mr. V holes, Richard’s new legal adviser, appears. Mi*. 
Skimpolo showing how he introduced him to Richard ; Mr. Yholcs 
informs Richard that his cause is coming on the next morning, and tlu y 
return to town immediately. — XXXV^III. Estlicr goes to London; sIio 
calls on Caddy Jellyby, and dances with the apjireutices : Esther and 
Caddy call on Mr. Guppy; Esther req^'csts a privale intfcu'view with Mr. 
Guppy, and cures tliat gentleman’s passion h}’^ showing her face; sluj 
requests liim to give up all idea (»f serving her through any discovery 
relating to her parentage. — XXXIX. Mr. Vholcs’s respect abi lil y ; inter- 
'\iew between Vholes and Richard, in which Vholcs appears with “his 
shoulder to the wheel ; " Mr. Guppy and Mr. Weevle go to Krook’s hoiiso 
to remove Mr. Weevle’s effects; they find Mr. Tiilkinghorn looking on :is 
the Smallwecds examine Krook’s pa}>ers ; Mr. Guppy declines to explai i 
to Mr. Tiilkinghorn tlio business ho liad with Jjaily Dcdlock. — XL. tilv 
Leicester and his retinue return to Cliesney Wold; Sir Leicester d!s. 
cusses with Yolumnia the pmuling eUielions ; Mr. Tulkingliorn 
iirrivt'S wiili the news of the defeat ef Sir JiOicester’s party, and ilmt 
Mr. Ronnct'well and liis son were very active in aiding tluit result; Mr. 
Tiilkinghorn lolls a story bearing on Ru.sa’s position as J^tidy Dedlock’.-^ 
maid. — XLI. .Mr. Tulkingliorii, on retiring to liis room, is souglit by Lady 
Dcdlook; she asks how long he has known her secret, and liuw far it is 
known to others; she itiforms him of her design to leave C’licsney Wold 
at once; lie counsels lier to remain just as befnro in till resjx'cls, ;iiul 
promises to take no steps to exposr* her w’ithout warning. — XLIJ. 
Mr. Snagshy c<miplains to Mr. Tnlkinghorn of the jiersoeution.s ef 
Matiemoiselle llortense; Mr. ’rulkinghorn Ihreatons to have Llortcn o 
put in coiifineirient if she C(»ntinui‘S her importunities. — XLI 11. Esther 
suggests to her guardian that Mr. Skinqmle is not a safe advi.ser foi" 
Jlicliard ; they \ isit Mr. Skiinpole at hi.s home; Mr. Skimpolo introdiiee'S 
liis family ; he returns with Mr. .larndyce lo Rleak lloiise ; they receive 
a call from Sir Leicestin* Dedlock; Esihei*’s agitation in his pre.'^enee; 
Esther tells her guardian of the relationship between lierself and Lady 
Dedlock. — XLIV. Mr. Jarndyco sends Esther a letter, w’ith her per- 
mission, a.sking lior to become Die niisrre.s.s of Bleak House; Eslln'i 
destroys thi* fiowers sent her by .Mr. Woodcourt ; she answers yes to ifir. 
Jarudyce’s letter. — XLV. Mr. V'hoh^s calls upon Mr. Jarndyco, and 
reports the sad state of Richard’s alTairs ; Esther decides tc gc ‘lud sen 
Richard at Deal, wlicro he is .stationed, and she sets out with Charley 
for her ernnpanion ; she finds Rieliard looking worn and haggard; 
Richard grow's more and more angry with Mr. Jarndyce as the caust' ol 
his trials, and convinces E.sllicr of the necessity of his withdrawing 
from the army ; Esther recognises Allan Woodcourt among some gentle- 
men lanrling from an Xndiainan just arrived; she has an interview will' 
him, and requests him to befriend Richard, which he promises to do. 
XLYI. Going through Tom-all-AIone’s, Mr. Woodcourt finds Jenny with 
a bruised head, w’hich he drci^ses for her; tlioy pursue and overtake Jo, 
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and Allan hears fropi Jenny the story of his having been taken in at 
House, and Estlier catching his disease; Jo gives the reason of isis 
escaping from Bleak TTousc, and Allan takes charge of him. — XLVII. Jo 
tells Allan the story of the lady in the veil ; Woodconrt consults Miss » 
Elite to lind a place of refuge for Jo, and she recommends George ; Mr. 
(jeorgo takes him in; George expresses to Mr. Woodconrt his feelings 
toward Tulkinghorn ; Jo sends a me.s.sago to Mr. Snagsby, who calls to 
gee him; Jo makes ins last request, and dies. — XLVIIT. Lady Dedlock 
(Hsinisscs Rosa; Mr. llounccwell calls, by Lady Dedlock’s appointment, 
suul she relinquishes llosa to his care; Mr. Tulkinghorn, who is present 
at the interview, warns Lady JJcdlock that ho considers her course a 
dtjpartiire from her promise, and that he shall soon undeceive Sir 
Leicester ; Mr. Tulkinghorn go(‘s homo to his rooms, and in the morning 
is found mnrderod lying on the iloor. — XLIX. Mr. Bagneb prepares a 
feust on his wife’s birthday ; George joins them in dull spirits, which he 
accounts for by Jo’s death ; Mr. Bucket adds himself to the party, and 
makes himself friendly ; Biiekc't arrests George for the murder of Mr. 
Tulkinghorn.— L. Caddy Jcllyh}", who has an infant, and is ill, sends for 
Esther, and Mr. Jarndyco and Ada go with her to London; Gaddy 
recovers under Mr. Woodconrt’s medical care ; Esther notices a change 
in Ada’s manner towards her; Mr. Woodconrt applies to Vholes for 
liicliard’s address. — LI. Ho finds him ij(*xt door; Esther ami Ada visit 
Jlichard at his rooms ; Ada acknowledges her secret marriage toKichard, 
ami Esther returns alone; Estlnu- lolls Mr. Jarndyce. — Lll. Mr. Wood - 
court lolls Mr. Jarndyce and Esther of the murder of Mr. Tulkinghorn 
and the arrest of Mr. George; the three visit liim in prison; George is 
(Jcierinincd to stand by the exact truth, and hav'o no lawyer; Mr. and 
Mrs. Haguet also come to see George ; George mentions tlie rescmblauco 
of Esther to a figure he saw on Mr. Tnlkiughorii’s stairs at the time of 
the murder. — Llll. Mrs. Bagnct reasons that George’s mother is alive, 
iiiid sets off for Lincolnshire in search of her; Mr. Bucket watches his 
wife and tlieir lodger; Bucket receives anonymous letters containing 
l^ady Hcdlock’s name; he informs JSir Leicester that he lias the case 
luifnly worked up. — LTV. Xext morning, Mr. Bucket informs Sir 
Leicester that the ease is complete; ho proceeds to relate the conduct 
of Lady Deilloek, and her fear of Tulkinghorn, when they are inter- 
rupted by the arrival of Smallweed, the Chadbands, and Mrs. Snagsby, 
ivim demand to be paid for suppressing what they have learnt of 
Lady Ucdlock’s story ; Bucket dismisses lliem, and admits Mademoiselle 
ilariense, whom he accuses of the murder, and shows how he has worked 
ui) the evidence. — LV. Mrs. Bagnct brings Mrs. llouncowell, Mr. George’s 
uu)tluT, to fjondou; the mother and son in prison; Mrs. llounccwell 
iufoniis Ijady Dedlock that she has found her son, and appeals to her for 
l"ty ; Mr. Guppy requests an iiiterviow' w'ith Lady Dedlock, and informs 
li^r that Mr. Sniallw(j<;d and others, probably, know all she would have 
coiiot'aled ; flight of Lady Dedlock.— LYI. Sir Leicester is struck with 
pa.ulysis; Mr. Bucket interprets his signs, and sets off in pursuit of 
Lady Dedlock ; ho goes to .Mr. Jarndyco’s house, and gets Esther to 
itccoinpauy him. — LVIl. Bucket tracks Lady Dedlock to tl>e brickmaker’s 
at St. Alban's; they are told she -went north, w'hilo Jenny went to 
London, and they follow on uorthw'ardiu search of her; Bucket at fault. 

He decides to follow the other one, and returns to London; 
'vliat rumour says of Lady Dedlock; Sir Leicester insists on seeing Mrs. 
llouucoweirs son George ; they w^atch through the day and night for 
Lady Dedlook’s return j Esther and Mr. Bucket reach London. — LIX. 
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They trace the person they arj following to Mr. Snagsby’s, meeting 1M-. 
Woodcourt by the way ; they find a letter for Esther, written by Lady 
Dedlock; following Ouster’s directions, they find Lady Dedlock lying 
^Icad at the gate of the burying-ground. — LX. Esther learns from hor 
guardian that Mr. Woodcourt has decided to remain in England ; Miss 
Flite makes Richard her executor; Mr. Vholcs discusses Richard’s 
interests with Esther; Ada confides her secret to Esther. — LXI. Esther 
requests Mr. Skimpole not to go to Richard’s any mote, and attempts to 
remonstrate with him for betraying Jo to Bucket ; Mr. Skimpole drops 
from this history ; Allan Woodcourt declares his love to Esther. — LXII. 
Esther fixes the day for becoming mistress of Bleak House ; Mr. Bucket 
introduces Mr. Smallweod, with a newly-discovered will in Jarndyce. — 
LXIII. George makes the acquaintance of his brother and his family. — 
LXIV. Mr. Jarndyce goes to Yorkshire to look after Mr. Woodcourt’^ 
business, and sends for Esther to follow him ; ho shows her the house he 
has prepared for Allan, which ho has named Bleak House, and rolin. 
qnishes her to Woodcourt ; Mr. Guppy, backed by his mother and Mr. 
Jobling, renews his proposal. — LXV. Jarndyce and Jarndyce is over for 
good ; Richard is reconciled to Mr. Jarndyce, and “ begins the world.” — 
LXVJ. IS ir Leicester’s life at CHesney Wold. — LXVIL Esther closes her 
narrative. 
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FOR THESE TIMES. 


This ta!o was originally published in “Household Words;” the firsIT 
chapter making its appearance in No. 210, for April, 185 i, and the last 
in No. 229, for August 12, 1854. In the same year it was brought out 
independently, in one octavo volume of 352 pages, and was inscribed to 
Thomas Carlyle. In a Icftor to Mr. CJiarh's Knight (quoted in his 
“Passages of a Working Life**), Mr. Dickens thus explains his design 
in writing this story : 

“ My satire is against those who see figure? and averages, and nothing 
else — ^the representatives of the wickedest and most enormous vice of 
this time; the men who, through long years to come, will do more to 
<lamage the really useful truths of political economy than I could do (if 
I tried) in my whole life; the addled heads who would take the average 
of cold in the Crimea during twelve months as a reason for clothing a 
soldier in nankeen on a night when ho would bo frozen to death in fur, 
and who would comfort the labourer, in travelling twelve miles a day to 
and from his work, by telling him that the average distance of one in- 
habited place from another on the whole area of England is not more 
than four miles. 


CHAEACTEBS INTRODUCED. 


BITZER. A light-liaired and light- eyed pupil of IVIr. 
M‘Chortkuinchil(fs, in Mr. Gradgriiul’s model school; crammed 
full of hard facts, ))ut with all fancy, sentiment, and affection 
taken out of liim. 

His cold eyes would hardly have been eyes, but for the short ends 
of lashes which, by bringing them into immodiate contra.st with some- 
thing paler than thomsolvcs, expressed their form. Ifis short-cropped 
hair might have been a mere coiitin nation of tiio santly freckles on his 
forehead and face, llis skin was so unwho''‘sonicly deficient in the 
natural tinge, tliat he looked as though, if he -vero cut, be would bleed 
white. 
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“ Bitzer,” said Thomas Gradgrind. “ Your definition of a horst.** 

“ Quadruped. Graminivorous. Forty teeth, namely twenty -fouf 
grinders, four eye-teeth, and twelve incisive. Sheds coat in tho 
spring ; in marshy countrios, sheds hoofs, too. Hoofs hard, but re- 
quiring to bo shod with iron. Age known by marks in mouth.” Thus 
(and much more) Bitzer. 

After lie leaves school, Bitzer is employed as light porter 
and clerk at Mr. Bounderby’s hank. When Mr. Gradgrinds 
son, after robbing the bank, endeavours to escape, he starts in 
pursuit, and pounces on him just as he is about to start for 
Liverpool. 

“ Bitzer,** said Mr. Gradgrind, broken down, and miserably sub- 
missive to him, “ have you a heart ?** 

“ The circulation, sir,** returned Bitzer, smiling at tho odility of 
the question, “coul(ln*t be carried on without ono. No man, sir, 
acquainted with tlic facts established by Harvey relating to tho circu- 
lation of the blood, can doubt that 1 liavo a heart.** 

“ Is it accessible,’* cried Mr. Gradgriud, “ to any compassionate 
influence ? ** 

“ It is accessible to Reason, sir,’* returned tlio excellent young 
man. “ And to nothing else.” ♦ 

(Bk. I., cb. ii., V. ; Bk. II., ch. L, iv., vL, viii., ix., xi. ; 
Bk. 111., ch. vii.-i.x.) 

BLACKPOOL, MRl^. Wife of Stf'plien Blackpool. Soon 
after her marriage, sli(3 lakes to drinking, and goes on from 
bad to Averse, until she becomes a eursci to her liusbaml, to 
herself, and to all around her. (Bk. L, eli. x.-xiii. ; Bk. ill., 
ch. ix.) 

BLACKPOOL^ STEPHEN', A simple, honest power-loom 
wi^aver, in ]\Ir. Bouiuleri)y’s factory. A rather stoo])ing imui, 
with a knitted brow, a ])OiKlering expression of face, ami a 
hard-looking head, suflicieaitly capacious, on Avbieh bis irmi- 
gray hair lay Jong ujid lliiii. Ills lot is a bard one. Lied to 
a miserable, drunken wife, Avho has made bis lionie a desoJatioii 
and a mockery, and f(<r wliom be lias long amsed to feel either 
respect or love, In; linds biiiisclf unable to marry — as hcAVoeld 
like, to do — a woman (Kacliacl) Avlio lias been a kind and d<‘Mr 
friend to liini for many years ; and be goes to Mr. Bounderby 
for advice. 

“ ] lia’ Ciioin to risk yo, sir, how 1 am to ho riddcnl o* this woman.” 
Ste])heu infused a yet deeper gravity into the mixed expression of his 
atteotive face. ... 

“ Wlisit do you moan ? ** said Bounderby, getting up to loan ldj< 
back Jigainst the cdiitiiiiey-pic^co. “ What arc you talking about ? You 
Looli her for better for worse.” 

**I muJi’ be riduen o’ her. 1 cannot bear’t nommore. 1 ha’ lived 
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under’t so long, for that I lia’ liad’n the pity and comforting words o* th* 
best lass living or dead. Haply, but for her, I sliould ha’ gone hot- 
tering mad.” , 

“ lie wishes to be free, to marry the female of whom ho speaks, 1 
fear, sir/* observed Mrs. tSparsit in an uinlertoue, and much dejected by 
the immorality of the i)eoi>le. 

“ I do. Tlie laflj^ says what’s right. I do. I were a ooming to’t. I 
ha’ road i* th' ijapors that great fok (fair faw 'em a’ ! I wishes 'em no 
hurt !) are not bonded together for better for worst so last, but that 
they can bo set free fro’ their misforliiot marriages, an’ marry ower 
agon. When they dunnot agreci, for that thi-ir teiiii)ers is ill-sorted, 
they has rooms o’ one kind an another in their lioiises, above a bit, and 
they can live asunders. We I'ok ha* only one room, and we can’t. When 
that w'on’t do, they ha’ g<iwd an other cash, an tln;y can say ‘This for 
yo’ an tijat for me,’ an they go their separate ways. We can’t. Spite 
o’ all that, they can bo set free for smaller wrongs than mine. So, I 
inun bo ridden o* this woman, and 1 wa!it t’ know Jiow ? ” 

“No how,” relLirncd .Mr. lioimdej-by. 

“If I do her any hurt, sir, there’s a law to punish me ? ’* 

“ Of course there is.” 

“ If 1 llee from her, there’s a law to xninish me ? ” 

‘•or course there is.” 

“If 1 mairy t’oothor dear lass, ♦there’s a law to punish me ?” 

“ Of course there is.” 

“If 1 was to live wi’ her an not marry her — saying such a thing 
c '!ild 1 ) 0 , whicli it never could or would, an hin- so good —there’s a law 
to punish mo, in every innuceut cliiid belonging to me ? ” 

“t)f coiij'sc there is.” 

“Mow, a’ Clod’s name,” said Stepheu Blackpool, “show mo the law 
to lielp me ! ” 

“ Hem ! there’s a sanctify in this relation of life,” said Mr. Bouuderby, 
“and and — it must bo kept up.” 

“ Mo, no, dunnot say that, sir. 'Tau’t kop’ up that way. Isot that 
way. 'Tis kep’ down lljut way. I’m a wo.aver, 1 were in a fact’ry when 
a ciiilt, but 1 ha’ g()tteii een to sec wi’ ami eeru to year Nvi’. I road in 
-h’ pai)ers every ’tSizes, every .sessions — and you read too — T know it ’ — 
wjlli dismay — how th’ s\ip\»osml nnpossibility o* ever getting unchained 
:l’rom one anolher, at any price, on any terms, brings blood u])(m this 
^aiid, and brings many common luarrieil fok to bairU*, nmnlcr, and 
C'Uddon death. Lot us ha’ this, right nmlcrstood. -Mine's a grievous 
cas{', an I want — if yo will bo so good — i’ kmav the law that ln'l])s tiic.” 

“M\»w, I tell you wliat ! ” said Air. Bouiidorby, putting his hands iu 
his pockets. “ There is such a law.” 

Slepheii, subsiding into his quiet manner, and never wandering in 
his attention, gave a nod. 

“But it’s not for you at all. It costs money, ii costs a Jiiint of 
nionoy.** 

“ Jlow much might tliat be ? ” 8fc|ilicn calmly askmi. 

“ Why, you’d, have to go to Doctors' t'ommoris wiih a Miit, and you’d 
have to go to a Conn of Common Law -wilh a suit, and you’d 
have to go to the House of l«ords willi a suit, and you’d have to got an 
Act of Parliament to enable you to mnrry ngaiu, and ir would cost yon 
Id it was a case of very plain siilli.g), 1 suppvise fn^m a thousand to 
hfteeu hundred pouml,” said Mr. Iloumlorby. “ Perliaps twice the 
niouoy.’* j I 
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There’s no other law ? ** 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ Why then, sir,” said Stephen . . . . “ 'Us a muddle. ’Tis just a 
muddle a’toogether, an the sooner I am dead the better.” 

When the Cohotown operatives enter into a comhination 
against their employee’s, and establish certahi ‘‘regulations,” 
Stephen refuses to join them, and they all renounce and shun 
him. And when ]Mr. Hound erby questions him about the asso- 
ciation (styled the “ United Aggregate Tribunal ”), calling the 
members “ a set of rascals and rebels, he earnestly protests 
that they are acting from a sense of duty, and is angrily told 
to finish what he’s at, and then look elsewhere for work. 
Stephen leaves Coketown in search of employment, but soon 
after returns, being falsely acicused of complicity in the 
robbery at Mr. Honnderby’s bank, and, (»n bis way, he falls into 
an abandoned coal shaft (“Old Hell Shaft ”) liitlden by thick 
grass, where ho remains for some days, wlimi lie is accidentally 
discovered, and is rescued, alive, ]>iit divadfully bruised, and 
so injured that he dies so(»n after being brought to the surface. 
(Ilk. L, ch. x.-xiii. ; Tlk. 11., cb. iv. -vi., ix. ; Hk. III., ch. iv.-vi., 
See Gkadgiuxd, Tom. 

BOUNDERBY, JOSIA JL A wealtliy Coketown manufacturer, 
who liiarries the daughter of ^Ir. Gradgvirid. (Bk. T., ch. iii.- 
ix., xi., xiv.~xvi. \ Hk. II., ch. i.-xii. ; Hk. 111., ch. ii.-ix.) 
See Gkadgiuxd, Louisa. 

Mr. Ijoiinclerby was as near being ]\rr. OradgriiurB bo.som-fri(*n(l as 
a inan perfectly devoid of sentiineiit can ajun’uaeh that- spiritual jo- 
latioiiship towards auother man perfectly devoid of soiiliuicnt. So 
near was Mr. Bounderby, — or, if tlie reader should prefer it, so far oif. 

Ito was a rich man, — hanker, merchant, manufacturer, and wliat 
not ; Jibig, loud man, with a stare, anrl a metallic laugh ; a man made 
out of a coarse materiul, which seemed to liave been strctclu.Ml to maki‘ 
BO much of him; a man with a great j>uffed head and forehead, swelled 
veins in his temples, and such a strained skin to liis face, that, it 
seemed to hold his eyes open, and lift his eyeda-ows uj); a man with a 
pervading apj)earaTicc on him c»f being inlhiled like a balloon, .'oid 
ready to start; a man wdio could never sutlieiently vaunt hiiMseH a 
seli-inade man ; a man wliu was always ])roclaiming, through that 
brassy speakiug-lrunijjet of a voice of Ids, his old ignorance and Ids 
old poverty ; a man wl»o was the* Bidlv of hundlit3\ 

A year or two younger than his eminently ])ractical friend, 
IhiuTidorby looked old(T ; his seven or edght and forty ndglit Jiavo liud 
the seven or eight nddtMl to it again, without sui-pri.sing anybody, ile 
liad not much hair. One might have fancied luj had talked it off 
tliat vhat was left, all standing up in disf>r(l(T, was in that cojuliiiou 
f)on> being constantly bhnvn about by Ids windy boastfuhiess. 

BOUNDERBY, MRS. LOUISA. AVe Gradgrind, Louisa. 
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CIIILDERSj MR, E, W, B. A young man who is a member 
of Sleary’s Circus Troupe, and is celebrated for his daring 
vaulting act as the Wild lluntsiuari of the Xorth American 
Prairies. (Bk. I., ch. vi. ; Bk. 111., ch. vii., viii.) * 

His face, closc-sliavon, thin, and sallow, was shaded by a great 
quantity of dark ^lair brushed into a roll all round his head, and parted 
up tho centre. His legs wore very robust, but shorter than legs of 
good proportions sliould have boon. Jlis chest and back wore as much 
too broad as his logs were too short. Ho was dressed in a Newmarket 
coat and tight-fitting trousers ; wore a shawl round his neck; smelt of 
lamp-oil, straw, orange-peel, horses’ provender, and sawdust ; and 
looked a most romarkahlo sort of Centaur, cornpoiindod of tho slablo 
and the play-house. Where the one began, and the other ended, nobody 
could have told with any precision. 

GOIWON, EMMA. A lue.inbor of Slcary’s Circus Troupe, and 
a friend to Sissy Jupe. (Bk. L, ch. vi. ; Bk. II (;h. vii.) 
ORADGRIND, MR. TfTOMAS. A retired wholesale hard- 
ware merchant. (Hk. I., ch. i.-ix:., xiv.-xvi. ; Bk 11., ch. i- 
iii., vii., ix., xL, xii. ; Bk. 111., ch. i.-ix.) 

‘‘Thomas Gradgrind, sir, A man of realities. A man of facts 
and calculations. A man who proceeds upon the prineii)le that two 
and two are four, and nothing over, and who is not to be talked into 
allowing for anything ovi‘r. 'J’homas (Iradgrind, sir, —peremptorily 
Thomas — Thomas Gradgrind. With a rule and a pair of scales, and 
the multiplication table always in his poekot, sir, ready to weigh and 
measure any parcel of human naliire, and tell you exactly what it 
comes to. it is a mere question of ligures, a case of siniplo arithmetic. 
You might hope to get some other nonsensical belief into the head of 
George Gradgrind, or Augustus Gradgriml. or .lolin Gradgrind, or 
Joseph Gradgrind (all .supposititious, noii-uxistent i)ersons), but into tho 
betid of Thomas Cnulgrind — no, sir! 

in such terms Mr. Gradgriud always mentally introduced himself, 
whether to his private circle of acquaintance, or to the public in 
general. 

Visiting his model school in company with a Government 
officer of the same intensely practical, utilitarian stamp as 
himself, he tells the teacher, -Mr. M'Uhoakumchild — 

“Now, what 1 want is. Facts. Teach ihe^o boys and girls nothing 
but Facts. F.acts alone arc wanted in life. ITunt nothing else, and root 
out everything else. You can only form the minds of reasoning animals 
uixm Facts : nothing else will ever be of any service to them. This is 
tho principle on which I bring up my own children, and this is tho 
principle oil which 1 bring up these cliiliircii. Stick to Facts, sir!” 

'Iho scene was a plain, bare, monotonous vault of a schoolroom, and 
the speaker’s square foroiiiigor emphasized liis observations by undor- 
Booriiig every seiitonc (3 with a line on ihc sclioulmaslor’s sleeve. Tho 
<‘mphasis was helped by the speaker’s square wall of a forelicad, which 
had his eyebrows for its base, while his eyes found commodious cellarage 
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ill two dark caves, overshadowed by the wall. The emphasis was helped 
by the speaker’s month, Avhich was wide, thin, and hard set. The 
emphasis was helped by the speaker’s voice, wliieli was inflexible, drv 
and dictatorial. The emphasis was helped by the speaker’s hair, whicli 
tristled on tl)e skirts of his bald he.ad, a plantation of firs to kc(’p tho 
wind from its shiniiij^ surface, all covered with knobs, like the crust. <^f 
pliim-pio, as if tlio head had scarcely warchonse-room for tho hard facts 
stored inside. The speaker’s obstinate carriaf^c, sqnaro coat, square lej^s, 
square shoulders,— nay, his very neckcloth, trained to take him by tho 
throat w’iih an unaccommodating grasp, like a stubborn fact, as it -was,— ■ 
all helped the emphasis. 

IVfr. Gradgrilurs residence is a very matter-of-fact place, 
called Stono Lodge, situated on a moor witliiii a mile or two 
of the great manufacturing town of Coketown. 

A very regular feature on the faro of the country, Stone Lodge was. 
Xot the least disguise toned down or sliadod off that uiicomprouiising 
fact in the laiid.cape. A gi’cat square luniso, wifli a licavy port ico darken- 
ing the principal windows, as its master’s heavy brows ovorshadoac-d 
his eyes. A calculafod, cast np, bala-uecd, :md pi’ovod hnuso. 
windows on ihis side of tho door, six on tliat. side; a total of twelve in 
this wing, a total of twelve in tho olliorwing; foiir-and-twenty carried 
over to the liack wings. A lawn and garden and an infant avenue, all 
ruled straight, like a hntanical aecomit-bonk. (Jas and ventilation, 
drainage and wat('r-«('rviee, all of the ]>rimcsi quality. Iron clamp -t and 
girders, fireproof from top to bottom; mechanical lifts for the house, 
maids, with all their brushes and brooms; everything that heart could 
desire. 

Mr. Gradgriud marries liis oldest daughter, according to a 
mathematical plan Avhitth he lias adopted, to his frieud Mr. 
Bonnderhy, wlio i.s not only lAventy years h(T senior, hut i.s iu 
every resp(*rt unsuited to lier. result, of this ill-assorlc.i 

union is uidiaj^piiicss not only to the wife, but to her father as well, 
for whom a still sharper trial is in store, llis eldest son, whom 
he has carefully trained, Ix^comes dissipated, robs his employer, 
!^^r. Boiindcrhv, and brings disgrace on the hitherto unhloinisluMl 
name of Gradgrind. In his sore trouble, ^[r. Giadgrind is con- 
soled and strengthened liy two of the most unpractical people in 
the world — ]\Ir. Sleary, the manager of a circus, and Sissy Ju[ic, 
the daughter of a clown, lioth of Avliom he has repeatedly lectun^l 
on their utter want of worldly wisdom and practicality. Forced 
to admit that much of his misfortune is attriluitalde to his own 
hard system of philosophy, he becomes a bumbler and a wiser 
man, bending his hitherto inflexible theories to appointed cir- 
cumstances ; making liis facts and figures subservient to Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, and no longer trying to grind that heavenly 
trio in his dusty little mills. JSee Sleahy (Mr), and Jupb 
(Cecilia). 
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GIlADGRIND, MRS. Wife of Mr. Thomas Gradgrind. 
(Dk. I., ch. iv., ix., xv. ; Ek. IL, ch. ix.) 

A litUc, tlnn, whifo, pink-eyed hnndlc of sTiawlp, of surpassing^ 
fooblcncss, rnonfal and bodiK’; who was always talcing physic without 
any effect, and who, wlicncver slio showed a symptom of coming to 
life, Avaa invariably stunned by some weighty piece (if fact tumbling 
on her. * 

ifRADGRlND, ADAM SMITH, A younger son of Air. 

(Jradgrind. (13k. I., ch. iv.) 

gradgrind, tlANE. Air. Gradgiind’s younger daughter. 
(Bk. L, ch. iv., xvi. ; Bk. 11., ch. ix. ; Bk. UL, ch. i.) 

gradgrind, LOUISA. Eldest child of Air. Gradgrind. 

There was an air of jaded sullenne'^s in . . . the <rirl ; yet, strug- 
gling through the dissatisi'acl Ion of her fae(‘, tluMc was a light with 
nothing to rest upon, ahrowdth iK^thing to burn, a starved imagination 
keepirjg life in itself somehow, which bright encnl iis expression, — nob 
with tlio brightness natural to cheerful youth. Intr with ’.iiuM'rtaiu, eager, 
df)ubtful ffnslies, which had something painful in them, analogous to 
the changes of a blind face groping its way. 

She hccomcs tlui wife of Josiali Boiind(‘rhy, who says to 
tlio guests at tli('. Itretdvftist-tabk', after the inaiTiage ceremony 
lias been pcrl’orined — 

“ I have watched her bringing-np, and I b(?lieve she is worthy of 
me. At the same tiirio — not to d(M;eivc yoti — I believe L am worthy of 
her. So, I tliardc you, on both our ])arts, for tin* gni id-will you have 
shown towards us ; and tin* lavst wish f can give tlie iiuiuarri(*d part of 
the present ctnnpany, is tliis : T hope every bachelor nitiy tind as good 
a wife a.s T have found. And 1 hope every sjunstor may find as good 
a husband as my wife has found.” 

The current of their wcaldcd life docs not run smooth, 
bnwev(W. Utter inct^mpalibility of temper, utter want of 
mutual love or sym]>atliy, ]nive. the way for a plausible ac- 
(■piaintance — ;i polished, easy man of the world — to approach 
h(ir with insidij'ms declarations of love, and to propose an 
elopement. Resisting the temptation, she flees ro her fatlier’s 
house, and implores him to savi'. her. lie recommends to lier 
Jiiisband to allow her to stay there for a Avhili,*, liiat slic may 
have the opportunity she so much needs for re]iose and ndlec- 
tion ; hut Mr. Bouiiderby requires that she shall ivturn to his 
bed and board by the next day noon ; and, as slie fails to do 
so, he refuses to have anything more to do with her, and leave.s 
her ill her father's charge. (Bk. L, ch. iii., iv., vi.-ix., xiv.- 
xvi. ; Bk. II., ch. i.~iii., v.-xii. ; Bk. III., ch. i.-ix.) 

gradgrind, MALTUUS. a son of Air. Gradgrind. 
(13k. L, ch. iv.) 
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GllADGRIND, THOMAS. Mr. Gradgrind’s youngest son; 
a sellisli, ill-natured, sensual, mercenary whelp. lie is em- 
ployed as a clerk in Hounderhy’s Bank, and, being a dissipated 
and extravagant idler, robs it of some hundred and lifty pounds. 
For a time ho succeeds in throwing suspicion upon an innocent 
factory operative, Stephen Blackpool; but his own guilt is soon 
established, and he flees from the country to avoid arrest and 
imprisonment. (Bk. I., ch. iii., iv., vii.-ix., xiv., xvi. ; Bk. II., 
ch. i.-iii., v.-viii., x.-xii. ; Bk. III., ch. ii.-ix.) 

HARTILOVSK, MR, JAMES. A friend of Ish. Gradgrind’s ; 
a thorough giuitlenian, made to the iiiodcd of the time, W(‘aiy 
of everything, and putting no more faith in anything than 
Lucifer. He is ‘‘ flvc-aml-thirty, good-looking, good iigure, 
good teeth, good voice, dark hair, bold eyes.” (Bk. 11., ch. 
i.-iii., V., vii.-^xii. ; Bk. IIL, ch. ii., iii.) See GitAJDuiiiND 
(Louisa), Jurn (Cecilia). 

JURE, CECIIJA, or SISSY. The daughter of a cloAvn. 
She has bemi kindly permit tt*d to attend tlio school conlrulled 
by ;Mr. Cradgrind; but ^Ir. Bounderby thinks tliat she lias a 
bad influence over the oflier children, and advises that the 
privilege slioidd be withdrawn. Tlu; t wo gentlemen accord- 
ingly visit The Tegasus' Arms, at Tod’s J<hid, to inform her 
father of their intention; but they lind that Signor Jupc — 
always a half-cracked man — having got old and stiff in tho 
joints, so that he cannot perform his parts satisfactoril}", and 
having got his daughter into the school, and therefore, as he 
seems to think, g(jt her well provided for, has run off to parts 
unknown. Under these circumstance.^, JMr. Gradgrind deeid'.s 
to take charge (ff the girl, and educate, ami support her. She 
accompanies him home, and inak(*s h(?rself very useful and 
companionahle in hi.s family. AVhen Lf)uisa is about to fall 
into the meshe.s of Mr. Harthou.se, Sis.sy visit.s that geiitleniaii, 
and persuades and shames him into leaving tin) neighbourhood; 
and when !Mr. Gradgrind s .son is about to lx; arrested for the 
robbery of Bounderliv’s Bunk, she sends liiiii to her father’s 
old em])loyer. ^Ir. {Sleary, who conceals him and gets him 
safely abroad. (Bk. I., ch. ii., iv.-ix., xiv., xv . ; Bk. Ih, 
ch. ix. ; Bk. III., ch. i., ii., iv.-ix.) 

JURE, SIGNOR. A clown in Sleary’s cirens : father of Sis.sy 
Jupe, and owner of the ‘•highly-trained performing dog 
Merrylegs.” (Bk. 1., ch. ii., iii., v., vi., ix. ; Bk. ILL, ch. ii.> 
viiL) See Jupe, Cecilia. 

KIDDERMINSTER, MASTER. A memher of Sleaiy’s 
Circus Troupe; a diminutive boy, Avitli an old face, ^vllo 
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assists Mr. Childers in his daring vaulting act as the Wild 
Huntsman of the JJ^orth American Prairies ; taking the part 
of his infant son, and being carried upside down over his 
father's shoulder, by one foot, ami held ])y the crown of his* 
head, heels upwards, in the palm of his father’s hand, accord- 
ing to tho violent paternal manner in which wild himtsmcoi 
may be observed to fondle their olfspring. (Bk, L, ch. vL ; 
13 k. IL, ch. vii.) 

M^GHOAKUMCHILDy ME. Teacher in 3 klr. Gradgrind’s 
model school. (Bk. L, ch. i.~iii., ix., xiv.) 

lie and some one hundred -and-fori v other selioolinastcrs liad been 
lately tiiriK'd at the saiiio time, in the i^aine I’actoiy, on the same 
])rmciples, like so iriJiuy pianoforte legs, lie had been put through an 
immense variety of paces, and had answered volumes of licad-breaking 
questions. Orlhography, etymology, syntax and prosody, biography, 
astronomy geography and general cosmography, the sciences of cotu- 
poiind piv’-porf ion, algebra, land surveying and Jcjvelling, vocal music, 
and drawing from models, were all at tho ends of his ton chilled 
lingers. Ho had worked his slony way into Hoi* Maji-sly’s most 
Honourable Privy Council’s Scdiodulo H, ami had taken the bloom off 
the higher branches of inai hematics and ])hysie:il science, French, 
German, Latin, and Greek. He knew all about all the watersheds of 
all tho world (whatever liny are), and all tho histories of all tho 
?»eoples, and all the names (/f all tho rivers and mnuiit.'fins, and all the 
productions, manners, and customs of all the countries, and all their 
boundaries and bearings on the two-amhthirty points of tho compass. 
Ah! rather overdone, M‘Clioakmncl;ild. If ho luid only learnt a little 
less, how inlinitoly better ho might have taught much more ! 

MERRYLEGS. Signor »Tupc’s trained performing dog. (B, L, 
cli. iii., v.-viii. ; Bk. III., eli. viii.) 

PEGLER, MRS. ^lotber of Josiab Bounderby ; a mysterious 
old woman, tall and shapely, though withered by lime. Her 
:^on, growing rich, becomes ashamed of her, and gives her 
thirty poumls a year to ki'op away from him, and not claim 
any relatioiisliip witli him ; hut the secret is at last divulged, 
under tho most ridiculous circumstances, through the agency 
of tho impii.sitive !Mis. Sparsit. (Bk. L, ch. xii. ; Bk. II., 
ch. vi., viii. ; Bk. IlL, ch. iv., v.) 

RACHAEL. A factory hand ; a friend of {Stephen Blackpoors. 
(Bk. L, ch. x.-xiii. ; Bk. If., cli, iv., vi. ; Bk. III., ch. iv.- 
vi., ix.) 

I^CADGERS, LADY. Great-aunt to Mrs. Sparsit; au im- 
mensely fat old woman with an inordinate appetite for 
butcher’s meat, and a mysterious log, which has refused to 
get out of bed for fourteen years. (Bk. 1 ., eli. vii. ] Bk. IL, 
oh. viii. ; Bk. III., ch. ix.) 
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SLA CKBRJDGE, A tradcs-iinion agitator and orator. (Bk. IT., 
ch. iv. ; Bk. III., oh. iv.) 

SLEARYf JOSEPIIIXE, Daughter of a circus proprietor ; a 
* pretty, fair-haired girl of eighteen, noted for lior graceful 
Tyrolean flower act. (Bk. I., ch. vi. ; Bk. IL, ch. vii.) 

SLEARY, ME, Proprietor of a " ITorse-riding,” or circus; a 
stout man, Avith one fixed eye and one loose eye, a voice (if it, 
can he called so) like the efforts of a broken old pair of bcllow'^, 
a flabby surface, and a miuidled head, which is never sober, 
and never drunk. He is troubled with asthma, and his breath 
comes far too thick and heavy for the letter “ s.” (Bk. I., 
ch. vi., ix. ; Bk. III., ch. vii., viii.) 

SPARSIT, ^fRS, Mr, Dounderby’s housekeeper; an elderly 
lady, highly connected, Avith a Coriolanian style of nose and 
dense black eyebroAvs. ^fr. Bouuderby giA^'s her a hnndieil 
a year, disguising the payment under the name of an “annual 
compliment.'^ (Ilk. T., ch. vii., xi., xvi. ; Bk. FT., ch. i., iii., 
vi, viii-xi; Bk. HI., ch. iii., a'., ix.) 


PEINCIPAL INCIDENTS. 

ROOK I. — CrrAPTER I. Mr. Thomas Grailjrrincl disconrsos on fact to 
tho school-chlldron. — IT. TJo exaniinos Sissy and expresses his vlis- 

satisfaction at tho bnsine<^s of her Fat hor ; Mr. (Irad^rind and hig friend, 
nddrossins? the sehned, insi'-t. npnu fli(» supremney of fact. — Iff. Mr, 
Gradt^rind’s Iiorror at linding his elvildrcii ])eeping at tho circus. — IV'’. 
Mr. Eonndorby gives Mrs. Gradgrind an account of Iiis bringing up: 
Mr. Gradgrind enters with tho children, and ho and IJonndorby decido 
that tho presence <if Sissy Jupo in llio sclmol has ymoducod a bad elTrcfc, 
and that sho should ho dismissed. — V. Mr. Gradgrind and Mr. Bi)inidcrl)y 
go to Cokotown tr) carry out, this design, wl'cn tlu'v Trieeb Sissy in tlio 
street, and go Avith her to the house \Adioro her father is staying. — VI. 
Jnpe is missing, and Sissy goes in seandi of him ; Mr. K. AV. lb Childers 
suspects Jupo has nm away, and so explains his absoJico ; finding Jiipo 
<loes not return, Gradgrind offers Sissy a home under certain conditions, 
which sho accepts. — VII. Mr.s. Spursit appears as Mr. Bounderby’s 
housekeeper ; Mr. Gradgrind completes his plan of befriending Sissy 
Jiipe, and takes her homo with Viim to Stono Lodge. — VIII. Syin])athy 
between Tom and Louisa, and Tom’s plan of managing Bounderby 
through her influence. — IX. Sis.sy'3 account of her progress in school; 
sho tells Louisa about her father and his occupation; Sissy’s continued 
disappointment at lujaring nofhing from her fathrjr. — X. Stephen Black- 
pool, Avatching for Bachacl as tlio hands leave tho factoric.s, misses her, 
but afterwards overtakes her on tho way home ; leaving her, ho pro- 
ceeds home, and finds his drunken wife come back. — XI. Stephen consult s 
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Mr. Bounderby how he can get rid of his wife by law, and is more th#in 
ever convinced that it *‘is a* a muddle.” — XTI. After leaving Mr. Boun- 
derby’s house, Stephen encounters a mysterious old woman, who is 
greatly interested in that gentleman’s welfare. — XIII. Stephen finds 
Kacliacl tending his wife; Bachacl prevents her from poisoning herself; 
Kachael’s influence over Stephen. — XIV. Sissy Jiipe is removed from 
school ; Mr. Gradgrind becomes sensible that Louisa has grown quite a 
young woman; T(^ gives Louisa a hint of how she may bo useful to 
liim. — XV. ]\[r. Grailgrind informs Louisa that !Mr. Boiindcrby has 
oflored to make her his wife, and she accepts him. — XVT. Mr. Bouuderby 
informs Mrs. Sparsit of his approaching marriage, and provides for her 
removal to the bank; Mr. Boiindcrby makes a speech at his wedding- 
breakfast. 

book it. — Chapter I. Bitzor informs Mrs. Sparsit of his sus- 
picions of Mr. Tom; Mr. .James Hartlioiiso calls at the bank to mako 
inquiries for Mr. Boiinderby. — II. Mr. Harthouse presents his letters of 
introduction to Mr. Bouuderby, and is introduced to Mrs. Houndorby ; 
Mr. Harthouse, watching for something to move Louisa, finds it in the 
appearance of Tom. — III. Harthouse draws from Torn some particulars 
in regard to his sister and her education. — IV. Slackhridgo harangues the 
Coketown operatives ; Sto[)hon declines to enter into tlic proposed regula- 
tions of the workmen, and is shunned by alibis old friends. — V. Bounderby 
sends for Stephen, wlio exjiresses to him and Harthouse his opinion of 
the action of tlio workmen, whom Stephen justifies, though he does not join 
thorn; Bounderby becomes angry with him, and discharges him. — VT. 
Stephen is surprised to meet Rachael in company with Mrs. Bcglor, the 
mysterious old woman whom he had met before; be informs them of big 
discharge, and invites them to acctunpany him home ; Mrs. Pegler 
speaks of the son whom she has lost, and shows gi*oat fear of meeting 
Mr. Bounderby ; Louisa calls upon Stephen, accompanied by Tom, to 
(.'xpvess her sympathy, and to oiTcr him assistance; Tom, under promise 
oF doing him a service, asks Stephen to hang about the bank each 
evening before ho leaves Coketown; Stephen leaves Coketown in search 
of work. — VJT. Harthouse goes to Mr. Bounderby’s country -bouse, and 
liiids Louisa alone ; he assumes an interest in Tom for tho purpose of 
s(’curing an iullunrico over her; Harthouse accuses Tom of ingratitude 
ro liis sister, an<l ho promises amendment. — VIII. The robbery of 
Boimdevby’s Bank, and the effect of the news upon Louisa; Stephen 
iilackpool is suspected of the crime on the evidence of Mrs. Sparsit and 
Hitzer, by whom he was seen hanging about tho bank; Mrs. Sparsit 
shows her dot ('rminsition to pity Bounderby, and keeps her eye on 
Uart house and Louisa ; Louisa goes to Toni’s room, and begs liim to 
confide in her. — IX. Mrs. Sparsit ’s act ion throws Harthnuso and Louisa 
nioro together; sickness and death of Mrs. Gradgrind; Mrs. Sparsit 
watches the growing intimacy of Harthouse with Louisa. — X. Harthouse 
tries to convince Louisa of Blackpool’s guilt. — XT. Mrs. Sparsit, learning 
from Tom that he has an appointment to meet Mr. Harthouso at Coke- 
town, suspects this is a plan to keep Tom out of tho way, whilo 
Harthouse goes to meet Louisa alone in tho absence of Mr. Bounderby ; 
and, hastening off to the country-house, she finds them together, and 
overhears Uavthouse’s declaration of love; Mrs. Sparsit follows Louisa, 
through a drenching storm, to Coketown, and thero loses sight of her. — 
XII. Louisa goes home to her father, tells liim her story, and begs him 
to save her. 

BOOK III. — Chapter 1 . Mr. Gradgrind begius to snspeot some 
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defect in his system of education; Sissy comforts Louisa. — II. Mr. 
tiarthouse, in doubt of what may happen next, receives a call from Sissy 
Jnpo, who informs him he can never see Louisa again, and asks him, as 
Uio only reparation ho can make, to leave the place immediately, which 
ne decides to do. — III. Mrs. Sparsit informs Bounderby of her dis. 
coverics, and he takes her to Mr. Oradgrind’s, where he learns what has 
become of Louisa; at Mr. Gradgrind’s suggestion that Louisa should 
remain there for a time, Bounderby determines to leal^e her there alto- 
gether. — IV. Bounderby offers a reward for the apprehension of Stephen 
Blackpool ; Rachael appeals to Louisa to confirm her story of Louisa’s 
visit to Stephen, and promises that ho shall be there in two days ; 
Stephen fails to appear, and cannot be found. — V. Mrs. Sparsit captures 
old Mrs. Pegler, and takes her to Boiindorby’s house; she proves to bo 
Bounderby’s mother, and all his stories of his childhood falsehoods. — 
VI. Sissy and Rachael, walking in the fields, discover Stephen’s hat at 
the mouth of an abandoned coal-shaft; help gathers, and Stephen is 
raised from the pit, still alive; ho rocognisos Rachael, and asks Mr. 
Gradgrind to clear his name, as his son can tell him how ; Stephen die.'?. 
— Yil, Tom vanishes at a hint from Sissy ; Louisa and Sissy inform Mr. 
Gradgrind of their previous suspicions of Tom, and that Sissy had sent 
him to Mr. Sleary to bo hidden ; Mr. Gradgrind, Louisa, and Sissy go to 
Mr. Sleary, then exhibiting not far from Jjiverpool, and arrange for 
Tom’s escape from the count ry, in disguise, when their y>lan is inter- 
rupted by Bitzer. — Ylll. Mr. Sleary, through the aid of his trained 
horse and d<^g, assists Tom to escape. — IX. Mrs. Sparsit takes leave of 
Mr. Bounderby ; fate of the characters. 



THE SEYElf POOR TRAVELLERS. 

[Published in “Household Wobds,” in 1854.] 


the ancient city of Rochester, in Kent, is an ancient house with 
this inscription over its quaint old door : 

RICHARD WATTS, ESQ. 

By uis Will, dated 22 Aug. 1579, 

rOUNDED THIS CHARITY 
TOR SIX POOR TRAVELLERS, 

WHO, NOT BEING ROGUES, OR PROCTORS, 

MAY RECEIVE GRATIS TOR ONE NIGHT 
LODGING, ENTERTAINMENT, 

AND TOURPENCE EACH. 


On a certain Christmas eve, the narrator of the story — ^who describes 
himself as being a traveller, and withal as poor as he hopes to be — visits 
Ihe Charity, and makes inquiries of the matron concerning the insti- 
tution and its management. Ho finds that the prescribed number of 
travellers is forthcoming every night from year’s end to year’s end, but 
that they are not lodged in the house itself, occupying two little galleries 
at the back instead j neither are they provided with entertainment, as 
might be supposed, but buy what they can with their fourponces, and 
prepare their own suppers, a fire and cooking-utensils being furnished 
them for this purpose. Of the whole revenue of the establishment, only 
about a thirtieth part is expended for the objects commemorated in 
the inscription over the door; the rest being handsomely laid out in 
chancery, law-expenses, collectorship, receivership, poundiige, and other 
appendages of management highly complimentary to the importance of 
the Six Poor Travellers, and essential to the dignity of the Board of 
’J’rustees. Having ascertained these facts, tho uarriitor becomes desirous 
of treating tho travellers on that night to a supper and a glass of hot 
wassail at his own expense. Consent being griiiitcd, ho sets before them 
I most substantial and excellent meal, and after it is ended tells them ■ 
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CHARACTERS INTRODUCED. 


BEN, A waiter. 

DOUBLEDICKf RICHARD, A young man who has nin 
wild, and has heeii dismissed by the girl to whom he w.'is 
betrothed. Made reckless by this well-deserved stroke, ho 
enlists in a Kigiment of the line under an assumed name, 
becomes more dissipated than ever, and is constantly getting 
punislicA for some breach of discipline. Under the iniluenci*- 
of the captain of Ins comj)any, however, he becomes an altered 
man, rises ra])idly from the ranks, and gains tlie rei>utation of 
being one of the boldest spirits in the whole army. At Badajos 
the caj)tain falls, moi tally wounded by a Erench officer ; and 
from iliat moment Donbledick devotes liimsc‘lf to avenging 
the d(‘ath of his friend, in case he should ever meet that 
Erench officer again. At Waterloo he is among the wounded, 
and for maiiy long Avoeks his recovery is doubtful ; but he is 
temhii’ly niirscMl by jMrs. daunton, the mother of his lost friend, 
and by the young lady (M;irv Marshall) to Avhom he had been 
eiigngi‘d, and who now marries him. Three years afterwards, 
lie lias occasion to A-isit the South of Erance, to join LMrs. 
d aunton (who lias gone thither for her healtii), and escort her 
home, lie liiids her the unwitting guest of the very officer 
Avho killed her son, and Avhose life he has A^oAved to have in 
return. But the fraidc and nolile de.meanuur of the Erencliiiiau, 
the iiinoci'iit hap])iiie^>s of his ])l(*asant lionici, and the Avariii 
regard Avhich ^irs. d'aiinton has come to feel for him — all 
combine to suggest better tbouglits and feelings ; and Cajitain 
DoubJedhik secretly forgi\"es him in the name of the divine 
Eui'giver of injuries. 

.^lARSHALL, MARY. A b.^auliful girl, betrothed to Richard 
I)(mblcilick ; afterwards cstrange.d from but linally married to 
him. 

PA UNTON, CAPTAIN. The cajitain of the company in 
which Privab^ Ji-ichard Donbledick enlists. 

TAUNTON, MRS. llis mother. 



THE HOLLY-TEEE. 


[Published in ‘‘Household Words/* in December, 1855 .] 


Tins is the story of a gentloman, who, imagining himself to have been 
supplanted in the affections of a young la<lv, resolves to go straight to 
Amcirica — on his “way to the Devil.” lit'foro srarting, however, he 
lintla occasion to make si visit to a ccrtaiii place on the fsxrther borders 
of Yorkshire, and on the way tliithor he gets snowed up for a week at 
^'he Ilolly-Trcolnn, where he finds liiniself the only guest. Sitting by 
the fire in the principal room, he reads through all the books in the 
house; namely, a “ Hook of Hoa<ls/* a little song-book terminating in a 
collection of toasts and sentinuMits, a little jest-book, an odd volume of 
“ Verogriiie Pickle,” and “The Sentimental Journey,” to say nothing of 
two or tlireo old iiewsiiapers. These being exhaiist<‘d, he endeavours to 
while away the time by recalling his experience of inns, and his remem- 
braiices of those ho hus heard or rccad of. He further beguiles the days 
of his imprisonmeiit by talking, at one time or ain't, her, with the wlnde 
establishment, not excepting the “Hoots,” who, lingering in the room 
one day, tells liiin a story about a young gonllcman not ei«rht years old, 
who runs off witli a young lady of seven to Grerna Gicon, and puts 
np at The Holly-Tree. When the roads are at last open, and just as 
the disconsolate traveller is on the point of resuming liis journey, a 
carriHgc drives up, an<l out jum])s his (us he sii])])oses) successful rival, 
who is running away to Gretna too. It turns out, however, that the 
lady ho has with him is not the one with whom the traveller is in love, 
but her cousin. The fugitives are hastened on their way: and iho 
traveller retraces liis steps without delay, goes straight to Loudon, and 
marries the girl whom ho thought he had lust for ever. 


CHAEACTERS INTRODUCED. 

BOOTS. See Cobus. 

CHARLEY. Guest at The Holly-Tree Iim; a self-supposed 
rejeetod man ; in love ■with Angela Leath. 
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COBBS, The “Boots” at The Holly-Tree Innj formerly 
under-gardener at Mr. Walmers’s. 

EDWIN. Supposed rival of Cliarley, the guest at The Holly- 
Tree ; betrothed to Emmeline. 

EMMELINE. Cousin to Angela Leath. She elopes with hei 
lover, Edwin, and is married to him at Gretna Green. 

GEORGE. Guard of a coach. 

LEATH, ANGELA. Tho lady-love and afterwards the wife 
of Charley (The Holly-Tree guest), who for a time deludes 
himself into thinking that she prefers his friend Edwin. 

N ORA TT. Cousin to Master Harry W aimers, j unior, with whom 
she runs away from home, intending to go to Gretna Greeu, 
and be married to him. She is, however, overtaken aij(l 
carried home, and long afterwards becomes the wife of a 
captain ; and dually dies in India. 

WALMERS, MASTER HARRY, JUNIOR. A bright boy, 
not quite eight years old, who falls in love with his cousin, a 
little girl of seven, and starts with her for Gretna Green, to 
get married. Stopping at The Holly-Tree Inn in their 
journey, they are recognised by the “ Boots,” who had bee]i 
in the service of the young gentleman's father. The landlord 
immediately sets off for York to inform the X)arents of the two 
little runaways of their whereabouts. TLv.y return late at 
night j and Air. Walmers — 

Tho door being opened, goes in. Boots goes in too, holding the 
ligTit, and ho Mr. Walmers go up lo tho bedside, bond gently down, 
and kiss tho little filocping face. Then ho st ands looking at ifc for a 
minute, looking wonderfully like it (they do say ho ran away with 
Mrs. Walmers) ; and thou ho gently shakes tho little shoulder. 

“ Harry, uiy dear boy ! Harry ! ” 

Master Harry starts up and looks at him. Looks at Cobbs too. 
Such is tho honour of that mite, that ho looks at Cobbs, to see whether 
ho has brought him into trouble. 

“I am nob angry, my child. I only want you to dress yourself 
and coino hoino.’* 

“Yes, pa ” 

Master Harry dresses himself quickly. His breast begins to swell 
when lie lias nearly finislied, and it swells more and more as he stands, 
at last, a-looking at his father: Ids father standing a-looking at him, 
Iho ijuict image of him. 

“Please may 1” — the spirit of that little eroatur, and tho way ho 
kept his rising tears down! — “please, dear pa — may I — kiss Norah 
before I go ? 

“ You may, my child.’* 

Ko he tfikes Master Harry in his hand, and Boots leads the way 
with tho candle, and they coino to that other bedroom, where the 
elderly lady is seated by the bed, and poor litt le i^frs. Harry Walmers, 
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Junior, is fast asleep. There the father lifts the child up to the 
pillow, and ho lays his littlo face down for an instant by the littlo 
warm face of poor unconscious littlo Mrs. Harry Walmers, Junior, and 
gently draws it to him — a sight so touching to the charribormaids who 
are peeping through the door, that one of them calls out, “ It’s a 
shame to part ’em ! ” 

Finally, Boots says, that’s all about it. Mr. Walmers drove away 
in a chaise, ha/ing hold of Master Harry’s hand. The elderly lady 
and. Mrs. Harry Walmers, Junior, tliat was never to ho (she married a 
Captain long afterwards, and died in India), went off next day. In 
conclusion. Boots put it to me whether I hold with him in two opinions : 
firstly, that there are not many couples on their way to be married who 
are half as innocent of guile as those two children ; secondly, that it 
would be a jolly good thing for a great many couples on their way to bo 
married, if they could only be stopped in time, and brought back 
separately. 

WALMERS, MR, The father of Master HaiTy ; a gentleman 
living at the “Elmses,’' near Shooter’s TTill, six or seven miles 
from London. “ Boots ” thus describes him : 

He was a gentleman of spirit, and good-looking, and hold bis bead 
up when ho walked, and had what you may call Fire about him. He 
wi-oto poetry, and ho rode, and ho ran, and ho cricketed, and ho 
danced, and ho acted, and he done it all ccpially beautiful. Ho was 
unc5omirion proud of Master Harry as was his only child; but he didn’t 
spoil him nelihor. He was a gentleman that had a will of his own 
and a eye of his own, and that would be minded. 



LITTLE DORRIT. 


On the first finy of December, 1856, tbo first number of this tale was 
issued; and the twentieth and last number made its appcarjiTice in June, 
1857. The work was illustrated by Uablot K. Browne : and on its com- 
pletion it was dedicated to the late Clarkson Stanfield, the eminent land- 
scape-painter. 


CHARACTERS INTRODUCED. 


AUNT, MR f:S, See Mr. E.'s AuxXt. 

BANGHAM, MRS, A charwoman and messenger ; nurse of 
Mrs. Dovrit in the Marsbalsoa Prison. (Lk. L, ch. vi., viL ; 
Rk. 11., ch. xix.) 

BARN A OLE, CLARENCE, called Barnacle, Junior.” Son 
of Mr. Tito Barnacle ; an empty-headed young gentleman 
employed in tho Circumlocution Ollice. (Bk. 1., cL x., xvii., 
xxxiv., XXXV.) 

[He*] had a youthful aspect, and tho fluffiest little whisker, perhaps, 
that ever was seen. Such a downy tip was on his callow chin, that 
he seemed half- fledged, like a young bird. ... lie had a superior 
eyeglass dangling round his neck, but unfortunately had such flat 
orbits to his ey.."S, and such limp little eyelids, that it wouldn’t stick in 
when he put it up, but kept tumbling oiit against .his waistcoat buttons 
with a click that discomposed him very much. 

BARNACLE, LORD DECIMUS TITE. Uncle of Mr. Tite 
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Eamaclc ; a windy peer, liigli in the Circnmlocntion Office. 
(Bk. I., eh. xvii., xxv., xxxiv.; Bk. II., eh. vii., xxiv., 
xxviii.) 

The Circumlocution Office was (as everybody knows without bcin^ 
told) the most important Department under Goveriimc'ut. J^o piiblio 
business of any kind could possibly bo done at any time, without the 
acrpiiescenco of ^le Circumlocution Office. Its finger was in the largest 
public pie, and in the smallest public tart. It was equally impossible to 
do the plainest riglit and to undo the plainest wrong, without the express 
authority of the Circumlocution Office. If another Gunpowder Plot 
had been discovered half-an-hour before the lighting of the match, 
nobody would have been justified in saving the parliament until there 
liad been half-a-.score of boards, half -a-busliel of minutes, several sacks 
of official memoranda, and a family -vault full of ungramniatical corre- 
spondence, on the part of the Circumlocution Office. 

This glorious establishment had been early in the field, when the one 
sublime principle, in valving the difficult art of gf)vcrriing a country, wfis 
first distinctly ri'vealed to statesmen. It had been foiernosc to study 
that bright revelation, and to carry its shining irilluence Through the 
whole of the official pr<jcccdings. Whatever was required to be done, 
the Circumlocution Ollice was bcforehan<l wit hall the public depart- 
ments in the art of perceiving — now not to do it. . . . 

Th (3 Circumlocution Office ’went on mechanically, every day, keep- 
ing this wonderful, all-sullicicnt -whcol of statesmanship, liow not to do 
it, in motion. Dccausc the Circumlocution Olfioo was down upon any 
ill-advised public sc'rvaiit who was going to do it, or whd appeared to be 
by any surprising accident in remote danger of doing it, 'with a minute, 
and a moinorandinn, anda lotterof iiisl ructions, that extinguished him. 
It ’was this spirit of national efficiency in the Circumlocution Office that 
liad gradually Ic'd to its having something to do with everything. 
Alcchaniciaijs, natural philosophers, soldiers, sailors, petitioners, me- 
morialists, pcjojdtj ’witli grievances, people ’who wanted to prevent 
grievances, people wlio wanted to reclress grievances, jobbing people, 
jobbed people, ])eoplo wlio couldn’t get rewarded for merit, and people 
’who couldn’t get punislied for demerit, were all indiscriminately tucked 
til> under the foolscap paper of the Circumlocution Office. 

Numbers c^f people were lost in the Circumlocution Office. Unfortu- 
nates with wrongs, c 3 r with projects for the general welfare (and they 
had belter have liacl wrongsat first than have taken that bitter English 
recipe for certainly getting them), who in slow lapse of time and agcniy, 
had passed safely through other public departments, who, according to 
rule, had been bullied in this, ovcmnichcd b.v that, and evaded by the 
otlicr, got referred at last to the Circumh^cution Office, and never rc- 
appcjured in the light of day. Hoards sat upon them, scjcrciarics mi- 
nuted upon them, commissioners gabbled about thcuii, clcu-ks registered, 
entered, checked, and ticked them off, and they melted away. In short,, 
all the business of the country went through the th'rcnm locution Offico> 
except tho business that never came out of it ; and its name was Legion. 

*#####* 

In tho great art How not to do it. Lord Decimushad long sustained 
tho highest glor .7 of tho Barnacle family; and let any ill-advised 
member of either House but try How to do it by briugingin a Bill to do 
it, that Dill ’was as good as dead and buried when Laid Dccimus Tite 
Barnacle rose up in his place, and solemnly said, soaring into indignant 

2 D 2 
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majesty as the Circumlocution cheering soared around him, that ho wad 
yet to bo told, My Lords, that it behoved him, as the Minister of thU 
free country, to set bounds to the philanthropy, to cramp the charity, 
to fetter the public s]>irit, to contract the enlerpriso, to diimp the 
independent self-reliance of its people. 

BARNACLE, FERDINAND. Private secretary to Lord 
Decimus Tite Larnacle ; a vivacious, well-looking, well-dressed, 
agreeable young fellow, on the more s[)riglitly side of the 
family, Arthur Cleiinam, wishing to investigate Mr. Dorrit’s 
affirirs, with the view of releasing him, if possible, from the 
Marshalsea, inquires of P>aniaclo how he can obtain informa- 
tion as to the real state of the case. 

** You'll find out what Department the contract was in, and then 
you’ll find out all about it there.” 

“1 beg your pardon. Itow shall I find out .P” 

** Why, you’ll — you’ll ask till they toll you. Then you’ll memo- 
rialise tliat Departinoiit (according to regular forms which you’ll find 
out) for leave to memorialise this Department. If you get it (which 
you may, aficr a time), Unit memorial must bo entered in that Depart- 
ment, sent to bo registm-ed in this Depart niout, sent back to bo 
signed by that Depart m<*nt , sent back to bo couiit(*isig?uMl bj" tin’s 
Department, and then it will begin to be regularly before that Depart- 
ment. You’ll find out when the business passes through each of those 
stages, by asking at both De])arlnients till they tell you.” 

“ Rut surol^^ this is not the way to do the business,” Arthur 
Clennam could not help saying. 

This airy young Haruaclo was quite entertained by Lis simplicity 
in supposing for a moment that it was. 'I'liis lighr-iu-liand youug 
Barnacle knew perfectly tliat it w’as not. 'Ihis toiich-aml-go young 
Barnacle had “got np” the De])artinont in a private secretaryship, 
that ho might be ready for any little bit of fat that came to hand ; 
and he fully understood the Department to be a politico-diplomatic 
Ijoous pocus piece of inacliinory for the assist aiieo of tlie nobs in keep- 
ing off the snobs. This dashing young Barnacle, in a word, was likely 
to become a statesman, and to make a figure. 

“When the business is regularly before that Department, whatever 
it is,” pursued this bright young Jlarnacle, “then you can watch it 
from time to time through that i)ci)artment. Wiieu it comes regularly 
before this Department, then you must watch it from time to lime 
through this Department. Wo sliall liave to refer it right and left ; 
and, when we refer it anywhere, then you’ll liavo to look it up. ^Vileu 
it comes back to us at any time, tljeii you liad better look up. 
When it sticks anywhere, you’ll have to try to give it a jog. When 
you write another Dejiarirncnt about it, and then to this Department 
ab(nit it, and don’t iiear anything satisfactory about it, wi»y, then you 
had better — keep on writing.” 

(Ek. L, ch. X., xxxiv. ; Ek. II., cL xii., xxviii.) 

\IARNAGLE, MR. TITE. A man of family, a man of place, 
and a man of gentlemanly residence, who usually coaches or 
crams the statesman at the head of the Circumlocution Ollice. 
(Uk. L, ch. ix., X., xxxiv. ; Ek. II., ch. xii.) 
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BEADLE, HARRIET, called “ Tattyooram.” A girl taken 
from the Foundling Hospital by Mr. Mcaglcs to bo a maid to 
liis daughter Minnie. She is a haiiclsome girl, but headstrong 
and passionate. Mr. Meagles takes great pains to iinprdve 
her disposition and character, and always advises her, when 
she is not ^in a good temper, to “ take a little time,” and to 
“ count five-and-twcnty.” She proves insensible, however, to 
all his goodness and kind consideration, runs away after a 
time, and places herself under the protection of a certain kliss 
Wade ; but in the end she returns, humblo and penitent, to 
her benefactor’s house. 

“ She was called, in the Institution, Harriot Rcadlc — an arbitrary 
name, ot* course. Now Harriet we changed into Hattey, and then into 
Tatt^’’, because, as practical people, wo thought even a playful name 
iniglit be a now tiling to licr, and might have a softening and affec- 
tionate kind of effect ; don’t you sec ? As to ileadle, that I needn't 
say was wholly out of the question. If there is anything that is not 
to bo tolerated on any terms; anything that- is a typo of Jack- in- office 
insolence and absurdity ; anything 1 hat represents in coats, waistcoats, 
and big sticks, our English holding-on by nonsense after evoryrme has 
found it out — it is a beadle. . . . Tlie name of lloadle being out of the 
question, and the originator of the Institution for these poor found- 
lings having been a blessed creature of the name of Coram, wo gave 
that name to Tot’s little maid. At one linu^ she was Tatty, and at one 
time she was Coram, until we got into a way of mixing the two names 
together, and now she is always Tattycoram.” 

(Ek. I., ch. ii., xvi., xxviL, xxviii. ; Ek. II., cL ix., x., 
XX., xxxiii. 

BLANDOIS, Sec Eigaud. 

JJOJJ. Turnkey of tlio Marslialsea Prison ; godfather to Little 
Dorrit. (Ek. L, ch. vL, vii. ; Ek. 11., ch. xix.) 

CASE Y, CIIRISTOPIIKR, l.amllord of T.leeding Heart Yard ; 
a selfish, crafty impostor, who likes to be thought a benefactor 
to liis species, and who grinds his tenants hy proxy. 

Patriarch was the name which many people didighted to give him. 
Various old ladies in the neighbourhood spoke of liim as The Last of the 
Patriarchs. So gray, so slow, so quiet, so inqiassiouatc, so very bumpy 
in tlie head. Patriarch was the word for him. . . . His smooth face had 
a bloom upon it like ripe wall-fruit. What with his blooming face, and 
that, head, and his blue<‘yca,he seemed to bo delivering sentiments of rare 
W’iFdom and virtue. In like manner, bis physiognomical expression 
seemed to teem with benignity. Nobody eouhl have said where the 
wisdom was, or whore the virtue was, or where the benignity wasi 
but they all scomod to bo somewhere about him. 

(Ek. I., ch. xii., xiii., xxiii., xxiv., xxxv. ; Ek. IL, ch. ix., 
xxiii., xxxii.) 
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CAVALLETTO, JOHN BAPTIST, A fcillow-prisoner with 
Higaud at Marseilles ] afterwards in Arthur Clennam’s employ. 
(Bk. I., ch. i., xi., xxiii., xxv., xxix. ; Bk. IL, ch. xii., xxii., 
hxxiii., xxviii., xxx.) 

A sunburiir, quick, lithe little man, though rather thick-set. Ear- 
rings in his hrowii curs, white teeth lighting up his grotesque brown 
face, intensely black hair clustering about his brown throat. 

CHI VERY, J OHN, A non-resident turnkey of the Marshalsea 
Prison. (Bk. L, ch. xviii., xix., xxii., xxv., xxxi., xxxv., 
xxxvi. ; Bk. IL, ch. xviii., xxvi., xxvii., xxix., xxxi., xxxiv.) 

CHIVERY, YOUNG JOHN. His son; a lover of Little 
Dorrit. 

Young John was small of stature, with rather weak legs, and very- 
weak light hair. One of liis eyes . . . was alsf) weak, and looki.’d 
larger than the other, as if it couldn’t collt'ct itself. Young John was 
gentle likewise. But he was great of soul. Poetical, expansive, 
faithful. 

This sentimental youth, hofore over h() had told his love, 
had often meditated on IIk' happiness that would result from 
his marriage .to Little Dorrit, and on the loving manner in 
which they would glide doAvn the stream of time in pastoral 
and domestic happiness.” 

Young John drew tears from his eyes by finishing the picture with 
a tombstone in the adjoining churchyard, close against the prisf»n wall, 
bearing the ftdJowing toucJjing inscription ; Sacred to the Memory 
of John C hi M'.uy, Sixly Tcar.s Turnkey, and Fifly years Head Turn- 
key, Of the neiglib(uiriijg Marshalsea, AVho depart (‘d this life, universally 
respected, on the thirty-first of December, One thousand eight luindred 
ami eighty-six, Aged eighty-three years. Also of his truly beloved 
ami truly loving wife, Amy, w'hose maiden name was Doiturr, who 
survived his lo;-’s not quite forty-eight hours, and who breathed her 
last in the ]Uaislialsea aforesaid. Tliere she w^as born, There she 
lived, There she died.” 

He finally musters up courage to a])proacli ^fiss Dorrit in 
relation to the siiLject lliat is so near Ids lieart. ^Slie, however, 
not only gives 1dm no encouragemont, hut requests Idiii very 
j^lainly (though Avith the utmost delicacy and consideratioJi) 
n<ive] to refer to the matter again. 

It was an affecting il lustra! ion of the fallacy of human projects, to 
bcliold her lov' r .... cretqnng along liy the WiU’st back streets, and 
composing as ho went tlie following now inscription fora to?nbstonein 
8t. Ucorge’s Churchyard: “Hero lie the mortal remains of John 
C’ iiiVEKY, Never anything wortli mentioning. Who died about the end 
of the year One thousand eight hundred and twenty -six, Of a broken 
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heart, Requesting with his last breath that the word Amt might bo 
inscribed over his ashes, which was accordingly directed to be doue. 
By his afflicted Parents.** 

John does not easily recover from the blow ho has received ; 
and when, long afterwards, he learns that Little Dorrit is to 
he married to Arthur Glennam, he is made very wretched, 
though ho endeavours to hear the intelligence with manly 
fortitude. He cannot refrain, however, from composing on 
that ill-starred night the following monumental inscription : 

STRANGER ! 

RESPKCT THE TOMB OP 

JOHN CHiVERY, Junior, 

WHO DIED AT AN ADVANCED AGE 
NOT NECESSARY TO MENTION. 

BE ENCOUNTERED HIS RIVAL IN A DISTRESSED STATE, 

AM) FEET INCLINED 
TO HAVE A ROUND WITH HIM ; 

BUT, POR THE SAKE OP THE LOVED ONE, 

CONqUERED THOSE PEELINGS OP BirrERNKSS 
AND BECAME 

MAGNANIMOUS. 

(Bk, L, ch. xviii., xix., xxii., xxv., xxxL, xxxv., xxxvi. ; 
Bk. IL, ch. xviiL, xix., xxvi., xxvii., xxix., xxxi., xxxiii., 
xxxiv.) 

CHIVERY, MRS, Wife of John Chivery, and keeper of a 
small tobacco-shop round the corner of ilorsemoiiger Lane. 
(Bk. L, ch. xviii., xxii., xxv.) 

CLENNAM, ARTHUR, lte])uted son, hut really tlie adopted 
son of ^Irs. Cleiiuaui. lie gives this account of himself to 
Mr. Meaglos; 

am the sou of a hard father and mother. I am the only child 
of parents who ■weighed, mrasurod, and priced everything; for whom 
what could not bo ■weighed, iiioasured, and priccil, had no existence. 
Strict people, as the phrase is, professors of a stern religion, their very 
religion was a gloomy sacrifice of tastes and sympathies that were 
never tlieir own, olTered up as a part of a bargain for the security of 
their possessions. Austero faces, inexorable discipUno, penance in 
this world and terror in the next, nothing graceful or gentle anywhere, 
and the void in my cowed heart everywhere, — this was my childhood, 
if I may so misuse the word as to apply it to such a beginning of 
life.’* 

At the age of twenty he had been sent to China to join 
his father, a merchant, who had been living in that country 
for some years, taking care of the business tlicre, tvhilo his 
mother .managed the business at home. Ho slays tin ‘.re till 
he is forty, and, his father then dying, he returns to London 
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to see Lis motlicr ; but she receives him very coldly, as her 
old servant and confidential adviser, Flintwinch, also does. 
Finding a young woman in the house who is called Little 
Dorrit,*^ and who is employed by his mother to do needle- 
work, and feeling a growing interest in her, he ascertains her 
history, and is the means of her father’s rglease from the 
Marshalsea. Being afterwards unfortunate in business, ho is 
arrested for debt, and is thrown into the same prison; but ho 
finds a fast friend in Little Dorrit, and, when he at last gains 
his liberty, she marries him. (Bk. L, ch. ii., iii., v., vii.-x., 
xii.-xvii., xxii., xxiv.-xxviii., xxxi., xxxii., xxxiv.-xxxvi. ; 
Bk. II., ch. iii., iv., viii.-xi., xiii., xx., xxii., xxiii., xxvi.- 
xxxiv.) 

CLKNNAM, MBS. The supposed mother of Arthur Glennam, 
who turns out, howi*ver, to have been the child of am)tlu‘r 
woman whom his father had known before marrying .Mis. 
Glennam. She is a hard, stern woman, with cold gray eye.-, 
cold gray hair, and an immovable face. Tdiougli an invalid, 
who has lost the use of lier limbs, and is confined to a single 
room, she retains the full vigour of her mind, and is still, a.s 
she has always been, a thorough woman of business. An 
austere moralist, a religionist whoso faith is in a system of 
gloom and darkness, of vengeance and destruction, slie yet 
does not hesitate t(j suppivss a will, by virtue of which two 
tboiisaiid guineas were to go to Little Dorrit on her coining of 
age. Finding that her guilt has been discovered, and is ceihiin 
to be made known, she throws herself on the mercy of lln^ 
girl she has so grievously wronged, and is freely forgiven. 
(Bk. L, ch. iii.-v., viii., xv., xxix., xxx, ; Bk, IL, ch. x., 
xvii., xxiii., xxviii., xxx., xxxi.) 

CRIPPLES, MASTER. A white-faced boy, sou of Mr. 
Gripples. (Bk. L, ch. ix.) 

CRIPPLES, MR. 1'eaelier of an academy for evening 
tuition.” (Bk. L, ch. ix.) 

DAWES. A rosy-faced, gay, good-humoured nurse, who is 
Miss Wade’s special antipathy. 

DORRIT, AMY, called ‘‘ Little Doruit.” Daughter of Mr. 
William Dorrit. She hecoincs the wife of Arthur Glennam. 
(Bk. L, ch. iii., v.-ix., xii.-xvi., xviii.-xxv., xxvii., xxix., xxxi., 
xxxii., XXXV., xxxvi. ; Bk. IL, ch. i.-viii., xi., xiv., xv., xix., 
ixiv., xxvi., xxvii., xxix.-xxxi., xxxiii., xxxiv.) 
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DORRIT, EDWARD^ called *^Tip.” The brother of Little 
Dorritj a spendthrift and an idler, for whom his sister is 
always calculating and planning. (Bk. I., ch. vi.-viii., xii., 
xviii., XX., xxii., xxiv., xxxi., xxxv., xxxvi. ; Bk. II., ch. i./ 

iii, T., XL, XV., xix., xxiv., xxix., xxxiii., xxxiv.) 

Tip tired of gverything. With intervals of Marslialsea lounging 
, . . . his small sc'cond mother, aided by lier trusty friend, got hin^ 
into a wart3hoiise, into a markct-garden, into tho h(jp trade, into llio 
law again, into an auctioneer’s, into a brewery, into a stockbrokei ’s, 
into the law again, into a coach-office, into a waggon-office, into tlio 
law again, into a general dealer’s, into a distillery, into the law again, 
into a wool house, into a dry goods house, into tho Billingsgate trade, 
into tho foreign fruit trade, and into the docks. But wdiatever Tip went 
into, he came out of tired, announcing that he had cut it. 

DORRlTy FANNY. Daughter of Mr. William Doirit, and 
elder sister of Amy, or Little Dorrit.^’ She is, for a time, a 
ballet-dancer, but finally marries Mr. Edmund Sparkler, and 
rules him wdth a rod of iron. (Bk. I., ch. vi.-ix., xviii., xx., 
xxxi., XXXV., xxxvi. ; Bk. 11., ch. i.-iii., v.-viL, xi., xiv.-xvi., 
xviii., xix., xxiv., xxxiii., xxxiv.) 

DORRIT, MR. FREDERICK. Brother to Mr. WiUiara 
Dorrit. (Bk. I., ch. vii.-ix., xix., xx., xxvi. ; Bk. II., ch. i., 

iv. , v., xix.) 

There was a ruined uncle in the family group — ruined by his 
brother, tho Father of tho Marslialsea, and knowing no more how than 
hisruincr did, but accepting the fact as an inevitable certainty. . . . 
Naturally a retired and simple man, ho had shown no particular sense 
of being ruined, at tlie time when that calamity fell upon him, further 
than that ho left oil* washing himself when the shock was announced, 
and never took to that luxury any nioro. lie had been a very in- 
different musical amateur in his better days ; and when ho fell with 
his brother, resorted for support to playing a clarionet as dirty as him- 
self in a small tJieatro orclicstra. 

DORRIT, MR. WILLIAM. A prisoner for debt in the 
Marslialsea j a shy, retiring man, well-looking, though in an 
efieniinate style, Avitli a mild A^oice, curling hair, and irresolute 
hands. 

The affairs of this debtor were perplexed by a partnership, of 
which lie knew no more thau that he had invested money in it ; by 
legal matters of assignment and settlement, conveyance hero and con- 
veyance there, suspicion of iinlaw’ful preference of creditors in this 
direction, and of mysterious spiriting away of prc»pei*ty in that ; and 
as nobody on tho face of tho earth could bo more incapable of ex- 
plaining auy single item in the heap of confusion than tho debtor him- 
self, nothing comprohcnsiblo could be made of his case. To question 
him in detail, and endeavour to reconcile his answers, to closet him 
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with accountants and sliarp practitioners learned in the wiles of 
insolvency and bankniptcy, was only to put the case out at compound 
interest of incomprcliensihility. The irresolute fingers fluttered moro 
and more inofFcctiially about the tronibling lip on every such occasion, 
and the sharpest practitioners gave him up as a hopeless job. 

His young wife joins liim with their two children; and 
in a few months another child is horn to tjicin, a girl, from 
whom the story takes its name. When tliis cliild is eight 
years old, the wife dies. Years pass hy, and Dorrit becomes 
gray-hair(3d and venerable, and is known in the prison as the 
Father of the Marslialsea — a title ho grows to he very vain of. 
From an early period his daughter devotes herself to the task 
of being his support and protection, becoming, in all things 
but precedence, the head of the fallen family, and hearing in 
her own heart its anxieties and sliaiiies. After twenty-live 
years spent within the prison walls^ ISfr. Porrit proves to he 
heir-at-law to a great estate that has long remained unknown 
of, unclaimed, and accnmulaling. He leaves tlie Marshalsea a 
rich man ; but that quarter of a century behind its bars has 
done its work ; and he leaves it with a failing intfdlect, and 
makes himself ridhndous by his pride, hy the lofty airs ho 
gives himself, and hy his unwiliingn(*ss to recall at any time 
the old days of his poverty and coiilineiiKjnt. He declines 
slowly but surely, and at last dies in a palac(‘- at Home, fancying 
it to be the Marshalsea. (Hk. L, ch. vi.-ix., xviii., xix., xxii., 
xxiii., xxxi., xxxii., xxxv., xxxvi. ; Ek. 11., ch. i.-iii., v.-vii., 
xii., xiii., xv.-xix.) 

DOYCE, DANJFjL. An engineer ainl inventor, who hecoiiK's 
tlie partner of Arthur Clennam. (l>k. 1 ., ch. x., xii., xvi., 
xvii., xxiii., xxvi., xxviii., xxxiv. ; Bk. 11., ch. viii., xiii., 
xxii., xxvi., xxxiv.) 

F:S aunt, MR. iSce hVs Aunt. 

FINCH TNG, MRT^. FLORA. Daughter of Christopher Cashy ; 
a wealtliy widow of some tljirty-eight or forty y(!ars of age, 
sentimental and allecled, hut thoroughly good hearted. She 
talks with the most disj(»intetl volubility, ])oi riling her con- 
versation -with notliing but commas, and very few of them. 

Moat mou will be fourwl suflioicutiy true to themselves to bo true 
to au old idea. It is no pn^of of an iiionslant mind, but exactly the 
opposite, when the idea will not boar close comparison with the reality • 
and the contrast is a fatal shock to it. Such was Clonnam’s case 
In his youth ho had ardently lov(;d this woman, and had heaped iipor 
her all the lockod-up wealth of his affection and imagination. . . . 
since that incmorablo time, tliough ho had, until tlio night of his arrival 
as com]fletoly dismissed her from any associat ion with his Tresent oi 
Ftt'.urc as if she had been dead (which she might easily have been, for 
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anything he knew), he had kept the old fancy of the past, unchanged, 
in its old sacred place. And now, after all, the Last of the Patriarchs 
coolly walked into the parlour, saying, in efEect, “ Be good enough to 
throw it down and dance upon it : this is Flora.*’ 

Flora, always tall, hiid grown to ho very broad too, and short of* 
breath ; but that was not much. Flora, whom he had left a lily, had 
become a peony; but that was not much. Flora, who had seemed 
enchanting in all aiic said and thought, was diffuse and silly : that was 
niuch. Flora, who had boon spoiled and artless long ago, was determined 
to be spoiled and artless now : that was a fatal blow. 

• *«•**« 

“ Oh good gracious me I hope you never kept yourself a bachelor so 
long on my account ! ** tittered Flora ; but of course you never did 
why should you, pray don’t answer, I don’t know where I’m running 
to, oh do tell me something about the Chinese ladies whether their eyes 
arc really so long and narrow always putting me in mind of mother-of- 
pearl iish at cards and do they really wear tails down their back and 
plaited too or is it only the men, and when they pull their hair so very 
tight off their foreheads don’t they hurt themselves, and why do they 
stick Untie bells all over their bridges and temples and hats and things 
or don’t they really do it ! ” Flora gave him another of her old glances. 
Instantly she went on again, as if he had spoken in reply for some 
timo : 

“ Then it’s all true and they really do ! good gracious, Arthur ! — ^pray 
excuse me — old habit — IMr. Cleunam far more propiT— what a country to 
live in fur so long a time, and with so many lanterns and umbrellas too, 
how very dark and wet the climate ought to bo and no doubt actually is, 
and the sums of money that must be made by those two trades where 
everybody carries them and hangs them everywhere, the little shoes 
too and the f<H)t screwed back in infancy is quite surprising, what a 
traveller you ar(.‘ ! ” 

111 this ridiculous distress, Chmnain received another of the old 
glances, without in the least knowing what to do with it. 

“ Dear dear,” said Flora, “ only to think of the changes at home 
Arllmr — cannot overcoiuo it, seems so natural, Mr. Clcimam far more 
proper — since you became familiar with the Chineso customs and 
liiugiiago which I am persuaded you speak like a Native if not better 
for you were always quick and clever though immensity difficult no 
doubt, 1 am sure the U'a chests alone would kill me if I tried, such 
changes Arthur — I am doing it again, seems so natural, most improper 
— as no one could have believed, who could have ever imagined Mrs. 
Fincbing when I can’t imagine it myself I” 

“Is that your married name?” asked Arthur, sf ruck, in the midst 
of all this, by a certain warmth of heart that expressed iiselt’ in her 
tone when she referred, however oddly, to the youthful relation in 
which they had stood to one another. “ Fincbing ? ” 

“ E’mcliing oh yes isn’t it a dreadful name, hut as Mr. F. said when 
he proposed to me which ho did seven times and liandsomely consented 
I miibt say to be wbat he used to call on liking twelve months after all, 
he wasn’t answemblc for it and couldn’t help it could he, Excellent 
man, not at all like you but excellent man ! ” 

(Bk. I, cli. xiii., xxiii., xxiv., xxxv. ; 15k. IL, ch. ix., 
xvii.j xxiii., xxxiv.) 
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FLINTWINCH, AFFERY. An old servant of Mrs. Clonnam:s; 
wife of Joreiiiiali Plintwinch. She is apt to fall into a dreamy 
sleep-waking state, much to the displeasure of her husbaml, 
I who tells her, “ If you ever have a dream of this sort again, 
it'll be a sign of your being in want of physic, and I'll give 
you such a dose, old woman — such a dose !" (Bk. I., ch. hi.-- 
V., XV., xxix., XXX. ; Bk. IL, ch. x., xvii., xxiii., xxx., xxxi.) 
FLINTWINGJI, EPHRAIM. Jeremiah's “double” and 
confederate. (Bk. L, cli. iv. ; Bk. II. , ch. xxx.) 
FLINTWINCU, JEREMIAH. Servant and afterwards 
partner of jMrs. Clennam. lie is a sliort, bald old man, bent 
and dried, with a one-sided crab-like manner of locomotion. 

His neck was so twisted, that the knotted ends of his white cravat 
nsiially dangled under one oar ; his natural acerbity and (uiergy, always 
contending with «a second nature of habitual rc^pression, gave his 
features a sw'ollcn and suffiisod look; and, altogether, ho had a weird 
appearance of having haugod liimself at one tiiiio or other, and of 
having gone about ever since, halter and all, exactly as some timely 
hand had cut him down. 

(Bk. T., ch, iii.-v., xv., xxix., xxx. ; JJk. IL, ch. x., xvii., 
xxiii., xxviii., xxx., xxxi.) 

GENERAL^ MU^. A widow-lady of forty-five, whom Mr. 
Dorrit engages to “form the mind” and manners of his 
daughters. 

In person, Mrs. General, including her skirts, which had much to 
do with it, was of a dignified and imposing appearance ; am^de, rust- 
ling, gravely volnniirjous, always upright behind the proprieties. She 
might have been taken — had been taken — to the top of the Alps and 
the hot tom of Jlercnlaneiim, without disarranging a fold in her dress, 
or displacing a pin. If her countenance and hair liad rather a lloiirv 
appearance, a.s though from living in some transcendently genteel Mill, 
it was rather bocau.so she w’as a chalky creation altogether, tlian 
because she mended her complexion with violet-powder, or had turned 
gray. If h(jr eyes had no expression, it was probably because they 
had nothing to express. If she had few wrinkles, it was because her 
mind had never traced its name or any otlier inscription on her face. 
A cool, waxy, blown-ont woman, who had never lighted well. 

Mrs. General had no opinions. Her way of forming a mind w’aa to 
prevent it from fonning opinions. Slic had a little circular set of 
mental grooves, or rails, on which she started little trains of other 
people’s opinions, wliich never overtook one anotlier, and never got 
jinj \sherc. Even lier propriety could not dispute t hat there w'as iny 
propriety iu the world ; but Mrs. General's way (;f getting rid of it 
was to put it out of sight, and make believe that there w^as no such 
thing. This was another of her ways of forming a mind — to cram all 
articles of difliculty into cupboards, lock tlnuu up, and say they had no 
exisletjco. It was the easiest way, and, beyond all comparison, the 
properest. 

Airs. G^'ncral was not to bo told of anything Bhf)cking. Accidents, 
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miseries, and offences were never to t)o mentioned before her. Fassion 
was to go to sleep in the prosemee of Mrs. General, and blood was to 
change to milk and \vater. The little that was left in the world when 
all these deductions wore made, it was Mrs. General’s province to 
varnish. In that formation process of hers she dipped the smallest of t 
brushes into the largest of pots, and varnished the surface of every 
object that came under consideration. The more cracked it was, the 
more Mrs. Geiiend varnished it. 

Observing that Amy l)orrit calls Mr. Dorrit “father,” 
Mrs. General informs her that “ papa ” is a preferable mode of 
address. 

‘‘Father is rather vnlgar, my dear. The word Papa, besides, 
gives a pretty form to the lips. Papa, potatoes, poultry, prunes, and 
prism, are all very good words for the lips ; especially prunes and 
prism. You will find it serviceable in the formation of a denieanonr, 
if you sometimes say to yourself in company — on enicn ing a room, for 
instance — Papa, potatoes, poultry, prunes and prism, prunes and 
prism.” 

“ Pray, my child,” said Mr. Dorrit, “ attend to the — hum — precepts 
of Mrs. General.” 

Poor little Dorrit, with a rather forlorn glance at that eminent 
varnisher, promised to try. 

“ You say, Amy,” pursued Mr. Dorrit, “ that you think you require 
i inie. Time l*f)r what ? ” 

Anotljcr pause. • 

“ To become accustoined to the novelty of niy life, was all I meant,” 
said Little Dorrit, with her loving eyes upon her fallicr ; whom she had 
veuy nearly addressed as poultry, if not ])runcs and prism too, in her 
desire to submit Inu’self to Mrs. Gtjueral and please him. 

(Bk. II., ch. i-v., vii., xi., xv., xix.) 

GOWAN, IIFjNEY, Au artist, who inarrios Miss Minnie 
Meugles. (Bk. I., ch. xvii., xxvL, xxviii., xxxiii., xxxiv. ; 
Bk. II., ch. i., iii.-viii., xi., xiv., xviL, xx., xxi., xxxiii) 

The Gowau family were a very distant ramification of the Bar- 
nacles ; and . . . the Paternal Gown n, t>rigifi:i!ly an aclied to a legation 
abroad, had been pensioned off as a Commissionevof nothing particular 
somewhere or other, and had died at his post with his drawn salary in 
his hand, nobly defending it to the last, oxtremiry. In consideration 
of this eminent public service, ilie Ihirnaclo iliiui in jxnver had recom- 
mended tho Crown to bestow a pension of two or three hundred a 
year on his widow ; to which tho next Barnacle in i)ow’cr had added 
certain shady and sedate apartments in the Palace at Uampton Court, 
where tho old lady still lived, deploring the dcgeueraisy of tlie times, 
iu company witli several other old ladies of bolh sexes, ilcr sou, Mr. 
Henry Govvan, inlieriting from his father, tho Commis.sioncr, tliat very 
questionable help iu life, a very small independence, had been djihciilt 
to settle ; the rather as public appointments chanced to be scarce, and 
his genius during his earlier manhood was of that exclusively agri- 
cultural character which applies itself to liio cultivatifui of wild oats. 
At last he had declared that he would become a Painter j partly because 
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he had always had an idle knack that way, and partly to grieve the 
sonls of tho Barnacles-in-cliief who had not provided for him. So ifc 
had come to paj^s successively, first, that several distinguished ladiea 
had been frightfully shocked ; then that portfolios of hia performances 
had been handed about o* nights, and declared with ecstasy to bo 
perfect Claudes, perfect Ciiyps, perfect phenomena; then that Lord 
Decimus had bought his picture, and had asked the President aiid 
Council to dinner at a blow, and had said with liis own magnificent 
gravity, “ Do you know, there appears to mo to bo really imnicnso 
merit in that work ? ” and, in short, that people of condition had 
absolutely taken pains to bring him into fashion. But somehow it had 
all failed. The prejudic('d public had stood out against it obstinately. 
They laid determined Jiot to adiniro Lord I)('fimns*s picture. IMiey 
had determined to beliciv^e, that in every service, except their own, a 
man must qualify himself, by striving, early and late, and by working 
heart and soul, might and main. 

GOWAN, MMS. Ilis inotlu'r; a courtly old la<ly, a little lofty 
in her luaiiner. (Ilk. L, ch. xvii., xxvi., xxxiii., xxxiv. ; 
Bk. IL, ch. V., viii.) 

GO WAN, Mils, JIKNllY, Sec Meagles, ]\Itxxte. 

II AG GAGE, DOCTOR. A poor debtor in the MarshuLsea ; 
a hoarse, puHy, red-faced, dirty, brand y-drin king, uuulieal 
scarecrow, who assists Little Dorrit into the worbl. (l>k. L, 
ch. vi., vii.) 

JENKINSON A messenger at the Circumlocution Oilicc. 

(Bk. L, ch. X.) 

LAGNIER. See PtiGAUD. 

MAGGY. A granddaughter of !Mrs. Bangham's, and a protetji'o 
of Little Durrit’s; afterwards an assistant to IMrs. Plornisli. 
(Bk. 1., ch. ix., xiv., xx., xxii., xxiv., xxxi., xxxii., xxxv., 
xxxvi. ; Bk. IL, ch. iii., iv., xiii., xxix., xxxiii., xxxiv.) 

She was about eight -ainl-twenty, with largo bones, largo features, 
large feet and hands, large eyes, and no hair, iier largo eyes were 
limpid and almost colourl«*ss ; they seemf'd to be very little affected 
by light, and to stand iinnarurally still. There was also tJjat attentive, 
listening expression in her face, which is seen in the faces of the blind ; 
but she was not blind, having one tol(*rably serviceable eyo. Iler fai*(» 
was not exceedingly ugly, tluujgli it was only rcdecinerl from being so 
by a smile, — a good-huinoured smile, and pleasant in itself, but rendered 
pitiable by being constantly Lbere. 

• •***#* 

“When Maggy was ton years old,” said Little Dorrit, watching her 
face while she spoke, “ she liud a bad fever, sir ; and she has never 
grown any older ever since.” 

“ Ten years old,” said Maggy, nodding her head. “ But what a 
nice liospital ! So comfortable ; wasn’t it ? Oh, so nice it was! Such 
a Ev’nly place ! ” 

“ She had never been at peace before, sir,” said Dorrit, turning 
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towards Arthur for an instant, and speaking low, and she always 
runs off upon that.’* 

“Such beds tliero is there!” cried Maggy. “Such lemonades! 
Such oranges ! Such d’licious broth and wine! Such Chicking ! Oh, 
AIN*T it a delightful place to go ami stop at 1 ” • 

“ So Maggy stopped there as long as she could,” said Dorrit in her 
former tone of tolling a child’s stor 3 '^ ; the tone designed for Maggy’s 
car, “and at last* wlicn she could stop there no longer, she came out. 
Then, because she was never to bo more than ten years old, however 
long she lived ” — 

“ However long she lived,” echoed Maggy. 

“And because she was very weak; indeed, was so weak, that, 
w hen she began to laugh she couldn’t stop herself, which was a great 
pity”— 

(Maggy mighty grave of a sudden.) 

“ Her grandmother did not know what to do with her, and for 
some years was very unkind to her indeed. At length, in course of 
time, Maggy began to take pains to improve herself, and to bo very 
ai.leutive and very industrirms ; and, by degrees, was allowed to come 
in and out as often as she liked, and got enough to do to support her- 
s('lf, and does support herself. And that,” said Little Dorrit, clap- 
ping the two great hands together again, “is Maggy's history, as 
Maggy know'S ! ” 

MAIiOOJV^, Q APT AIN. One of ^Mr. Edward Dorrit's creditors. 
(Ek. L, ch. xii.) 

MARSTIALSEA, FATHER OF THE. See Dorrit, Mr. 

William. 

MEAG LESf MR. A retired banker, good-natured and benevo- 
lent, and always priding himself on being a practical man. 
(Hk. I., ch. ii., X., xii., xvi., xvii., xxiii., xxvi.-xxix., xxxiii., 
xxxiv. ; Bk. II., ch., viii.-x., xxxiii., xxxiv.) 

MEAGLES, MRS. II is wife ; a comely and healthy woman, 
with a pleasant Ihiglish face, which, like her husband's, has 
been looking at homely things for fivc-and-fifty years or more, 
and shines with a bright rejection of them. (Bk. L, ch. ii., 

xvi. , xvii., xxviii., xxxiii., xxxiv. ; Bk. II., ch. viii., ix., 
xxxiii., xxxiv.) 

MEAGLES, MINNIE, called ‘‘Pet.'* Their daughter, after- 
wards the wife of Mr. Henry Gowan. (Bk. I., ch. ii., xvi., 

xvii. , xxvi., xxviii., xxxiv. ; Bk. II., ch. i., iii., iv.-viii., xL, 
xxviii., xxxiii.) 

Pet was about twenty. A fair girl with rich brown hair hanging 
free in natural ringlets. A lovely girl, with a frank faco and wonderful 
eyes ; so large, so soft, so bright, set to such perfection in her kind 
good head 1 She was round and fresh and dimpled and spoilt, and 
there was in Pet an air of timidity and dependence which was the best 
weakiK'ss in iVo world, and gave her the only crowning charm a girl 
BO pretty and pleasant could have been without. 
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MERDLE, MR, A London biinker, who, after a remarkablj 
successful career, becomes a bankrupt and commits suicide. 
(Bk. I., ch. xxL, xxxiii. ; Bk. II., ch. v., vii., xii.-xvi., xviii., 
' xix., xxiv., XXV., xxviii.) 

Mr. Mcrdle was immensely rich ; a man of prodij^ous enterprise; 
a Midas without tlie ears, who turned all he toiichqd to gold. Ho was 
in everything good, from banking to building. Ho was in Parliament, 
of course. He was in the City, necessarily. JTo was Chairman of 
this, Trustee of that, President of the oi her. The weightiest of men 
had said to projectors, “ Now, what name hav'O you got ? Have you 
got Merdle ? ** And the reply being in the negative, had said, “ Then 
I won’t look at you.” . . . 

Ho was the most disinterested of men — did everything for Society, 
and got as little for himself, out of all his gain and care, as a man 
might. 

T}i.at is to say, it may be supposed that he got all ho want(*(l, 
otherwise, ^vith unlimited wealth, ho would have got it. But his 
desire was, to the utmost, to satisfy Society (whatever that was), and 
lake up all its drafts upon him for tribiito. Tie did not shine in 
company ; lie had not very much to say for lumsolf ; ho was a reserved 
mau, with a broad, overhanging, watchful head, that particular kind 
of dull red colour in his cheeks which is rather stale than fresh, and a 
somewhat uneasy expression about his coat-ciills as if they wore in his 
confidence, an<l had reasons for Ix'iug anxious to hide liis hands. In 
the little he* said, ho w^sis a pleasant intin oiioiigli ; plain, emphatio 
about public and private cordidence, and tenacious of the utmost 
deference being shown by cveiyoiu*, in all things, to Society. In this 
same Society (if that were it whicli came to liis dinners, and to Mrs. 
Merdlo’s receptions and concerts), ho hardly seemed to enjoy himself 
much, and was mostly to bo found against walls, and behind doors. 
Also when he went out to it, instead of its coming homo to him, ho 
seemed a little fatigued, and, upon the whoJo, raf her more disposed 
for bed ; but lie was always cultivating it, ncvei-theh'ss, and always 
moving in it, and always laying out money on it with the greatest 
liberality. 

MERDLE, MRS, His wife, and mother of Mr. Edmund 
Sparkler ; a very fa.sbionable lady. 

The lady was not young and fresh from the hand of Nature, but 
was young and fresh from the hand of her maid. Sho had large, 
unfeeling, haiidsfuno eyes, and dark, unl\?elii)g, handsomo hair, and a 
broad, iinfecditig, handsome bosom, and was made the most of in every 
particular. Either because she had a cold, or because it suited her 
face, sho yvovo a rich white fillet tied ov(u* her head, and under her 
chin. And if ever tliero were an unfeeling, liaiidsoriie chin, tliat 
looked as if, for certain, it had never boon, in familiar parlance, 
“chucked” by the hand of man, it was the chin curbed up so tight 
and close by that laced bridle. 

(Bk. L, ch. XX., xxi., xxxiii. ; Bk. II., cb. iii., v., vii., 
xii., xiv.-xvi, xix., xxiv., xxv., xxxiii.) 
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MR- A UNT. A singular old lady, who is a legacy left to 
Mrs. Flora Finching by her deceased husband. 

This was an amazin;» little old woman, with a face like a staring 
wooden doll too cheap for expression, and a stiff yellow wig perched^ 
unevenly on the top of her head, as if the child who owned the doll 
had driven a tack through it anywhere, so that it only got fastened on. 
Ano( licr remarl^blo thing in this little old woman was, that the same 
child scorned to have damaged her face in two or three places with 
some blunt instrument in the nature of a spoon ; her countenance, and 
particularly the tip of her nose, presenting the phenomena of several 
dints, generally answering to the bowl of that article. A further 
remarkable thing in this little old woman was, that she had no name . 
but Mr. F.’s Aunt. ... 

The major characteristics discoverable by the stranger in Mr. F.*s 
Aunt wore extreme severity and grim taciturnity, sometimes inter- 
rupted by a propensity to offer remarks, in a deep warning voice, 
whicli, being totally uncalled for by anything said by anybody, and 
traceable to no association of ideas, confounded aTid t errified the mind. 
Mr. F.’s Aunt may have thrown in these observations on some system' 
of hor own, and it may have been ingenious, or even subtle ; but the 
key to it was wanted. 

(Lk. I., cli. xiii., xxiii., xxiv., xxxv. ; Bk. II., ch. ix., 
XXX iv.) 

NANDY, JOITlSr EDWARD. Father to Mrs.. Plornisb ; an 
old man with a weak, piping voicte, tliongli bis daughter 
considers him “a sweet singer. (Bk. L, ch. xiii.; Bk. 11. , 
ch. xiii., xxvi., xxvii.) 

FANGKSj MR. ^Mr. Casby’s collector of rents. 

JTe was dressed in black and rusty iron-gray ; had jet-black 
beads of (jyc'S, a scrubby littlo black chin, wiry ])lack hair striking 
out from his head in pnmgs, like forks or hair-pins, and a complexion 
that was very dingy l)y nature, or very dirty by art, or a compound of 
naturo and art. lie had dirty hands and dirty broken nails, and 
looked as if he had been in the coals ; ho was in a perspiration, and 
snorted and suiRcd aud pulled and blew like a liitle labouring 
steaiii-engiiio. 

Though the agent of a man who, despite his benevolent 
aud patriarchal air, is a hard, avaricious old siriiu-r, and 
tlioiigh, in accordance witli his instructions, ho periodically 
stpieezos and harasses his employer’s tenants, lie is by no means 
a cruel or ungenerous man. Indeed, lie is so cliafed and exas- 
perated by the disagret'able nature of bis work, ami b}^ the 
hypocrisy of bis ‘‘ proprietor,” that lie makes up bis mind to 
seek some other occupation. Meeting Mr. Casby, one day, in 
Bleeding Heart Yard, 

Going np to fho most vonerable of men, and halting in frotAt of 
the bottie-green waistcoat [^hej made a trigger of his right thumb and 

2 K 
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forefinger, applied the same to the brim of the broad-brimmed bat, and, 
with singular smartness and precision, sliot it off the polished head as if 
it had been a large marble. 

Having taken this liftlo liberty with the Patriarchal person, Mr. 
Pan cks further astounded and attracted the hloeding Hearts by saying 
in an audible voice, “ Now, you sugary swindler, 1 mean to have it out 
with you ! ” 

Mr. Pancks and the Patriarch were instantly the oentre of a press, 
all eyes and ears : windows Avere thrown o])en, and door-stops were 
thronged. 

“ IVhat do you pretend to be ? ** said Mr. Pancks. “ What’s your 
moral game? What do you go in f«)r? Heuevolcnce; an’t it? You 
benevolent!” Here Mr. Pancks, apparently williout the intention of 
hitting him, but merely to relieve In's mind aiid expand his superfluous 
power ill wholesome exercise, aimed a blow at the bumpy head, which 
the bumpy head ducked to avoid. ^JMiis singular performance was 
repeated, to the ever-ima-easing admiration of tlie spectators, at the end 
of every succeeding article of Mr. I*aueks’s orati<m. 

“ 1 have discharged myself from your service,” said Pancks, “ that 
I may tell you what you are. You’re one of a lot of impostors that 
arc the worse lot ol‘ all the lots to bo met ivith. . . , You’ro a driver 
in disguise, a scrowc'r by dejmly, a wi ing('.r, and scpieozer, and a shaver 
by substitute! You’re a philanthropic sneak! Y^ou’re a shabby 
deceiver ! ” 

(The repetition of the performance at this point was received with a 
burst of laughter.) 

“ Ask these good people who’s the hard man hero. ThoyTl toll you 
Pancks, I bolie\ e.” 

This was confirmed with cries of Certainly ! ” and Hoar ! ” 

“But 1 tell you, good people — Gas by ! 'I’his mound of meekness, 
this lump of love, this bot tl(»-groen smiler — this is your driver !” saul 
Pancks. “if y<m want to see the man who would Hay you alive, hero 
he is! Don’t look for him iu me, at thirty shillings a Aveek, but look for 
him ill Ccisby, at I don’t liiunv how much a year.” 

“ Good ! ” cn(Ml several voices, “ Hear Mr. Pancks ! ” 

“Hear Mr. J’aiieks ? ’ ciie<l that gentleman (after repeating the 
popular performance). “ Yes, 1 should think so ! It’s almost lime to hear 
Mr. Pancks! Mr. Pancks has come down into the Yard to-tnght oii 
purpose that you should hear him. I’ancks is only the Works; but hero’s 
the Winder! ” 

The audience would have gone over to Mr. Pancks as one man, 
woman, and child, but for the long, gray, silken looks, and tho broad- 
brimmed liat. 

“Hero’s the Stop,” said Pancks, “that sets ilie tune to bo ground. 
And tliero Is but one tuiu?, and its name is Grind, Grind, Grind ! Here’s 
the Proprietor, and liere’s liis (h-ubber. . . . He provides tho pitch, 
and I liancile it, and it sticks to me. Now,” stiid Mr. Pancks, closing 
upon bis late PropriiUor agtiiu, from wdiom ho had Avithdrawn a little 
for tho better disjilay of him to the Yard, “as I am not accustomed to 
speak in public, ami as I J>ave made a rather lengthy speech, all cir- 
■<mmst{iTiccs j unsidcred, I shall bring my observations to a close by 
requesting you to got out of this.” 

'ITie Last of the I’atriarchs bad boon so seized by assault, and 
reijuired so much room to catch an idea in, and so much more room to 
turn it in, i hat ho had not a Avord to offer in rejily. He appeared to he 
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meditating some patriarchal way out of his dollcaf o position, when 
Mr. Panoks once more, suddenly applyiiii^ U>o tri.ir^er to his liat, shot it 
off again with his former dexterity. On the pi ecediug O{;cnsiou, one 
or two of the Bleeding Heart Yartlers liad ohsequiously picked it up, 
and handed it to its owner ; but Mr. l*aiicks liad now so far impressed 
bis audience, that the Patriarch had to t urn, and stoop for it hiiu'^cdf. 

Quick as lightning Mr. Pancks, who for sonjo momenis had had Ins 
right liand in nis coat-pocket, wlnppo«l out a ]):iir of shears, swoojkmI 
upon the Patriarch beliiud, and snipped off shoj-t tluj saeretl locks that 
flowed upon his shoulders. In a paroxysm of animosii y and rapidity, 
Mr. Pancks then caught the broad-brinimed hat out of the ast( 3 nnde<l 
Patriarch’s hand, cut it down into a mere stewpan, and fixed it on the 
Patriarch’s luaid. 

Before th(; frightful rosnbs of this dcs[)oratc aefion Mr. Pancks 
himself recoiled in const ornai ion. A baie-jiolled, goggle-eyed, big. 
headed, lumbering personagt* stood stai-ing at him, not in the least 
impressive, not in the least, v('ncrahl(\ Avdio scchkmI t.o iiavc started out 
of tlie earth to ask what was Ixa'ome of Csishy. After starittg at this 
phantom in return, in silent awe, Mr. I’aneks threw down his shears, 
and fled for a place of hiding, where lie might lie sheltered from the 
conseriuenccs of his crinu*. Mr. Pancks (le(‘m«‘d it prudent to use all 
]>o.ssibl(3 des])atcli in making off, though he was jitirsmal hy nothing but 
tlie sound of laught(‘r in lUeediiig Heart Yard, rippling through Lite air, 
and making it ring again. 

(I3k. L, cIj. xii., xiii., xxiii.-xxv., xxvii., xxix., xxxiL, 
xxxiv., XXXV. ; Bk. II., cli. ix., xL, xiii,, xviL, xx., xxii., 
xxvi., xxviiL-xxx., xxxii., xxxiv.) 

PET. See ;Mk.\gles, ^[ixxie. 

PLORNISHj MU, A ])la:^torer living in Bleeding Heart Yard , 
one of ]Mr. Cushy ’s lenanhs, and a friend of Little Dorrit’s ; a 
sinoolh-clitieked, fresli-coluurcd, sandy- wliisktTtid man of thirty, 
long in the legs, yiehliiig at the knees, foolish in the face, 
llaniud-jacketcd, lime-whitened. (Bk. L, ch. vi., ix., xii., xxiii., 
xxiv., xxxi., xxxvi. ; Bk. II., ch. iv., xiii., xxvii., xxix.) 

PLORNISH, MRS. His wife ; a young woman, made some- 
what slatternly in herself and her Lelongiiigs by poverty ; 
and s.) dragged at by poverty and the chili Iren togelher, that 
their imited forces have already dragged her face into 
wrinkles. (Bk. L, ch. vi., xii., xxiii., xxxi. ; Bk. TX, cli. iv., 
xiii., xxvi., xxvii., xxix., xxx.) 

RIGAUDj alias I^landois, alias Lagxier. A chevalier 
(Vindttstrie^ with polished iiianners, hut a scoiindrers heart. 
Having murdered his wife, and been lodged in a Ph’encb jail, 
bo contri”es to ellect liis escape, and flees to England. Gain- 
ing a knowledge of Clennam's frauds, he tries to wring 
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from her a very large amount of hnsli-money, hut is killed by 
the sudden falling of the house in which he is waiting for her. 

j His eyes, too close togc< her, . . . were sharp rather than bright. . . . 

They had no depth or cliange, they glittered, and they opened and 
shut. So far, and waiving their nso to himself, a clockmaker could 
have made a better pair, lie had a hook nose, liijipdsoine after its 
kind, but too liigh between tl;o eyes by probably just as much as his 
eyes were too near to one another. For the rest, lie w as largo and tall 
in frame, had thin lips, where his thick moustacho showed them at all, 
and a quantity of dry hair, of no definable colour in its shaggy state, 
but shot with red. 

(Bk. L, ch. i., xi., xxix., xxx. ; Bk. II., cb. L, iii., vi., vii., 
ix., X., xvii., XX., xxii., xxiii., xxviii., xxx., xxxi., xxxiii.) 

RUGG, MISS ANASTASIA. Daughter of Mr. Eugg. She 
has little nankeen spots, like shirt buttons, all over her face ; 
and her yellow tresses are rather scrubby than luxuriant. 
(Bk. I., ch. XXV. ; Bk. II., ch. xxvi., xxviii.) 

Miss Rugg was a lady of a little property, which she had acquired, 
together w'ith much distinction in the neighbourhood, by having 
her heart severely lacerated, and her feelings mangled, by a middle- 
aged baker, revideut in the vicinity, against whom sho liad, by the 
agency of Mr. Rugg, found it n('C(*ssary to pi’occed at law to recover 
damages for a breach of promise of marriage. The baker having 
been, by the counsel for Miss Itugg, witheringly denounced on that 
occasion up to the full amount of twenty guineas, at the rate of 
about eighteen -pence an epitliet, and having been cast in correspond- 
ing damages, still suffered occasional persecution from the youth ctf 
rentonville ; but Miss Rugg, environed by the ma jesty of the law, and 
having her damages invested in the public securities, was regarded 
with consideration. 

RUGG, MR. A general agent, accountant, and collector of 
debts, who is ]Mr. I’anckss landlord, lie lias a round white 
visage — as if all his Idiishes had been drawn out of him long 
ago — and a ragged yellow head like a worn-out hcarth-hroom. 
(Bk. I., ch. xxv., xxxii., xxxv., xxxvi. ; Bk. II., ch. xxvi., 
xxviii., xxxiv.) 

SPARKLER, MR. EDMUND. Son of Mrs. Mordle by her 
Jirst husband, lie marries Fanny Dorrit, considering her to 
he young lady with no nonstuii-e about her.” (Bk. I., 
ch. XX., xxi., xxxiii. ; Bk. II., ch. hi., vi., vii., xii., xiv.-xvi, 
xviii., xxiv., xxxiii.) 

Mrs. Merdlc’s first hushand had been a colonel, under whoso 
Ruspicos the bosom had entered into competition with the snow's of 
Noriii America, and hud come off at little disadvantage in point of 
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whiteness, and at none in point of coldness. The colonel’s son was 
Mrs. Merdlo’s only child. JTe was of a chuckle-headed, high- 
shouldered make, wit h a general appearance of being not so much a 
young man as a swelled boy. Uo had given so f(!w signs of reason, 
that a byword wont among Ids com[)anions, that his brain had becA 
frozen up in a mighty frost which prevailed at St. .lohn’s, New Uruns- 
wick, at the period of his birth there, and had never thawed from 
that hour. An(»thor byword represented him as having in his infancy, 
through the negligence of a nurse, fallen out of a high wiiidow on his 
head, which had been heard, by responsible witnesses, to crack. It is 
probable that both these representations w ere of ex post facto origin ; 
the young gontlcrnan (whoso expressive name was Sparkler) being 
raonomaiiiacal in offering marriage to all manner of undesirable young 
ladies, and in remarking of every successive young lady to tvhom lie 
tendered a matrimonial proposal, tliat she was ‘‘ a doosed line gal — well 
educated too- 

SPARKLER^ MRS, EDMUND. See Dorrit, Fanny. 

STILTSTALKTNG, LORD LANCASTER. A gray old 
gentleman of dignified and sullen appearance, wliom the 
(Jirciimlocution Office had inainiaiiiocl for many years as a 
representative of the Uritannic majesty abroad. (Bk. I., 
ch. xxvi.) 

This noble Refrigerator bad iced several European courts in his 
time, and had done it with such complete success, that the very name 
of Englishman yet struck cold to the stomachs of foroigmu’s who liad 
the distinguished honour of reujcinbcriug 1dm at a distance of a 
quarter of a century. 

TATTYCORAM. See Beadle, Harriet. 

TIOKIT, MRS. Mr. iMeaghis’s cook and liousekooper. She 
makes Buchan’s “ Homcstic Medicine ” lier constant vade 
memm, tliough she is l)elieved never to have consulted it to 
the extent of a single word in her life. (Bk. 1., ch. xvi., 
xxxiv. ; Bk. II., ch. ix., xxxiii.) 

IINKLER. Mr. AVilliam Dorrit’s valet. (Bk. II., cli. iii., v., 
XV., xix.) 

TIP, See Dorrit, Edward. 

WADE, MISS. A woman with a sullen and ungovernable 
temper, a self-tormentor, w-ho fancies that wrongs and insults 
are heaped upon her on every side, luiidiiig a kindred spirit 
in Tattycoram, the ado])ted cliild of Mr. jMcagles, she entices 
the girl to leave that excellent couple, and live with her, and, 
when she Ims done so, makes and ivceps her as iniseralle, 
suspicious, and tormenting as herself. But Tattycoram grows 
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tired of such a life, aud at length returns, repentant and grateful, 
to her old master and mistress. 

One could hardly see the face, so still and soornfiil, set off by tlio 
* arched dark eyebrows and the folds of dark hair, without wonderin'^ 
W’liat its expression would be if a change caine over it. That it could 
soften or relent appeared next to impossible. That it could dcc]>en 
into anger or any oxtromo of defiance, anrl that it ni/ist cliange in Miac 
direction, when it changed at all, w<mld Jiave been its x)eculiar 
imxu-ession u])on most observers. It was dressed aud trimmed into no 
ceremony of exjirossion. Although not an open face, there w'as no 
X)rotonce in it. i am self-contained and sclf-rolinnt ; your opinion is 
nothing to me; I have no interest in yon, care rjothing for you, ;m>i 
see aud hear you with indifTerence — flu's it said xdaiuly. It said so in 
the proud eyes, in the lifted nostril, in the handsome but compressed 
and even cruel mouth. Cover either two of thoso channels of 
exxtression, and the third would have said so still. ]\Iask tlioio 
all, and the mere turn of the head would have shown an unsLihduahl© 
nature. 

(Lk. I., ch. ii., xvi., xxvii., xxviii. ; Ilk. II., cli. ix., x., 
XX., xxi., xxxiii.) 

WOBBLER, MR, A clerk in the secretarial department of 
the Circumlocution Ollice. (Dk. L, ch. x.) 


PRINCIPAL INCIDENTS. 


BOOK I. — CnAPTKR I. Bigaud and Cavalletto, in prison in lirarseillcs, 
have their food brought thorn by flu*, jailer and his litflo daughter: 
Bigand gives (’avalletto the reason r»f liis iniprisorinient ; Bigaiid is 
carried out to his trial. — 11. Mr. Meagles is im^ralient. at the detention 
in quarantine ; Mr. Meagles gives Arthur (Jlennarn an account of Tatty- 
coram, and how they adojrled her; confidence bot\v(*en Mr. Meagles and 
Mr. Clonuam, in which some of I In* circuinstanees in the history of each 
are narrated; Miss Wade’s indilTcrenco at pjirting with her fellow- 
travellers; her influence over Tatt^'^eorarn, who shows signs of discon- 
tent. — III. Arthur Clorinam arrives homo on a dismal Sunday evening, 
after an absence of twenty years; lio is received without any emotion, 
by the old serving-man, Jeremiah Flinlwinch, and as coldly ivelcomcd 
by his mother ; AfTcry gives Arthur some hints of the relations existing 
between his mother and Flintwincli, and tells him hf)w she came to 
marry Joromiah ; Arthur has his memory of an old sweetheart rovivcid. 
— IV. Mrs. Flinlwinch secs, “in a dream,” Jeremiah and his “Double,” 
whom ho entrusts with an iron box, and dismisses from the house. — Y. 
Arthur Clcnnain consults with his mother in regard to the business of 
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fhe house ; he intimates liis suspicions that his father had unhappily 
committed a wrong against someone without making reparation ; she 
threatens to renounce him if ho ever renews the theme ; Arthur relin- 
quishes his share of the business, which the widow bestows upon .Icro- 
miah; Littlo Dorrit appears in allcudance on Mrs. CUmnam ; Arthnh 
resolves to watch her, and know more of her story. — VI. Mr. Donit and 
his family enter the Marshalsoa; Littlo Dorrit is born; death of Mrs. 
Dorrit; Mr. Dorrit becomes the Father of tlio Marshalsoa. — VII. Littlo 
Dorrit becomes the pet of the prison, and, as she grows older, the prin- 
cipal support of her fallior, and the head of the fallen family; Tip, 
after repeated failures to succeed in business, comes back to the Mar- 
shalsea as a prisoner; Arthur traces Little Dorrit to the ^larslialsoa. — 
Vlll. De encounters Frederick Dorrit, who takes him into the prison, 
and introduces him to Mr. Dorrit ; Mr. Dorrit gives him the history of a 
delicate action ; Mr. Cleunam is locked in, and spends the night in 
prison. — IX. Arthur sends Littlo Dorrit a request to meet him at her 
uncle’s lodgings ; ho questions her about the family reverses in the hope 
of releasing Mr. Dorrit; they meet Maggy in tho street, and who Maggy 
is. — X. The Circumlocntiou Otlice, and its principle of How not to do 
IT; Arthur Clennam makes inquiries at the Circnmlocutioii Office about 
Mr. Dorrit’s creditors, but gets no information; ho encounters Mr. 
Mt'agles and Daniel Doyco ; who Dauiol Doyco is, and liow lie came in 
tlie Circumlocution Office; llie party go to D1 ceding Heart Yard. — XI. 
Eigaud, released by the law, arrives in Chalons, and stops at a cabaret, 
whore he hears his character discussed, and his crime ilenounced, by the 
guests ; going to bed, ho recognises iu the man who shares his room his 
old companion, Cavallotto; Cavallotto escapes from him in tho morning. 
— Xtl. CJcnnam finds ]Mr. and Mrs. riornish, friends of Littlo Dorrit; 
through Mr. Plornish ho compromises for Tip's debts, and secures his re- 
lease. — ^XIII. Arthur renews his acquaimanco with Mr. Casby; mei'tsMr, 
Pancks, Mr. Casby’s agent, and lias the Flora (»f liis early love and after- 
recollections destroyed by an interview wiili the actual Flora; Arthur’s 
iutroduction to “ Mr. F.’s Aunt,” who makes some very pertinent re- 
marks ; Arthur and Mr. Pancks return to the city together; leaving 
Pancks, Arthur encounters Cavalh'tto, borne on a litter, his leg broken, 
and accompanies him to a hospital; Arthur’s sorrowful ineditatiims are 
interrupted by the entrance of Little Dorrit and Maggy. — XIV. She 
tells him Tip is released, and how she would thank his benefactor if 
allowed to know him ; lier .suspicions tliat Flintwinch has watelicd her, 
and followed her home ; she begs Arthur not to bestow any gift upon 
lior father; Little Dorrit and Maggy spend the night in the street. — 
XV. Mrs. Flintwinch dreams again, and hears an angry conversation 
between her husband and Mrs. Clennam. — XVI. Mr. (Jlennam goes to 
Twickenham to renew his acquaintance with the Meaglf'ses, and over- 
lakes Daniel Doyce going there also ; Mr. 3[eaglos sliows rJiem Ids lioiise 
and curiosities; Arthur questions whether ho should allow him.self to 
fall in love with J^ot, and decides in the negative; Taltycoram relates 
her interview with Miss Wade; Clennam pro]>osos to Mr. Meagles to 
recommend him as a partner to Daniel Doyco. — XVJl. Clennam meets 
Henry Gowan at tho Ferry, and afterwards at Mr. JVleagles’s house; Mr. 
Cowan proposes to introduce a friend ; Arthur inquires of Doyco who 
Gowan is ; Barnacle, jun., appears as Cowan's friend; Arthur does not 
like the intimacy between Henry Gowau and Miunie. — XVIII. Young 
John Chivery forms an attachment for Little Dorrit; ho presents a little 
tostimuuial to tho Father of the Marshalsea ; he follows Amy in her 
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walk, and is on the point of mnkinjy a declaration, wlien she checks him, 
and disappoints his lioxies. — X I X. Contmst between the brothers William 
and Frederick Dorrit ; Mr. Chivery*s vexation; Mr. Dorrit explains lo 
Amy the cause of Chivory*s vexation ; ho becomes despondent, and slm 
comforts him. — XX. Little Dorrit seeks her sister at the theatre, where* 
she is engaged as a, dancer, during a rehearsal; Fanny introduces her l(j 
Mrs. Merdle, the lady who gave her a bracelet ; Mrs. IMcrdlc gives Little 
Dorrit the circnnisl ances of her son’s attachment fo Fanny, and the 
understanding she and Fanny have upon the subject. — XXL Who the 
Merdles were, and their position in society ; a dinner-party at Mr. 
Merdle’s, and that gentleman’s complaint. — XXII. IVFr. Clcnnam does not 
find favour with the Father of the Marshalsea; Mrs. Chivery shows 
Arthur her son’s desjiondenoy, and explains the cause; Artliur and 
Little Dorrit meet on the bridge, and Maggy joins them wdth notes from 
Mr. Dorrit and Tip, requesting loans. — XX III. Clennam becomes a 
partner in Mr. Do^'co’s business ; Flora and “ ]Mr. F.’s Aunt ” visit him 
in liis counting-r<join ; tiny are folloviTd by Mr. (’asby and I’ancks; 
Flora takes an interest in Little Dorrit; “Mr. F.*s Aunt” makes a 
demonstration, and is taken out by Mr. Pancks ; Mr. Pancks shows an 
absorbing interest in the Dorrit family, and questions Arthur about 
them; Mr. Pancks goes through Jllecding Heart Yard collecting rents, 
but docs not satisfy li is proprietor. — XXIV. Little Dorrit goes lo work 
for Flora; Flora gives her llie history of her old attaclimcnt to Artliur; 
Mr. Pancks surprises Littlo Dorrit by liis skill in fortune-tolling ; Amy 
tells Maggy the story of tho beautiful xmuccss, and the littlo woman 
who had a secret. — XXV. Mr. Pancks, Mr. Riigg, and young John 
Chivery dino together, and ajipcar to bo engaged in a conspiracy which 
interests Little Dorrit ; Mr. Pancks calls upon Cavallctto, and Mrs. 
Plornish acts as interpreter. — XXVI. Doyco and Clcnnam discuss tlio 
intimacy of Henry Gowau at the cottage; Mr. Cowan expresses Ins 
opinion of tho world ; Arthur visits, at her son’s recpiost, Mrs. Cowan 
at Hampton Court ; she questions him about tlio Meagleses, and ho 
assures her that they arc not pleased by lier son’s attentions to Pet, and 
have hoped to break off the engagement. — XXVII. Mr. Mcagles informs 
Clennam of Tattycoram’s siiddim disappearance; their thoughts both 
turn to Miss Wade as tho probable cause ; thoy sock Miss Wade, and 
find Tattycor.am with her, but cannot induce her to return home witli 
Mr. Meaglos. — XXVJIL Mr. Clcnnam encounters Minnie alone, and, as 
they walk home through tho avenue, he anticiiiates her confidence, in- 
vokes a blessing on her marriage with Cowan, and promises to bo a 
friend to her father when sho is away ; Mr. Meagles delicately intimates 
■to Arthur his suspicion of the hojics he once cherished in regard to Pet. 
— XX JX. Mr. Pancks calling at Mrs. Clonnam’s, slie uiuhjrstands that it 
is to see Little Domt, who is there ; Mrs. Clcnnam is unusually gontlo 
towards Amy; Affery, shut out in the street, is accosted by a traveller, 
w ho climbs into the wdndow, and opens tho door for her. — XXX. The 
fitranger announces liimself to Jeremiah as Blandois, and produces a 
•letter of introduction to Clcnnam and Co. ; Mr. Blandois, having dined 
nr a neighbouring tavern, returns to pay his respects to Mrs. Clennam ; 
tho visitor shows particular interest in Mrs. Clennam’s watch, with its 
peculiar monogram ; at his request he is shown througli tho old house ; 
he appears delighted with tho house, and takes singulfir freedoms wdth 

.reromiah. — XXXI. Mr. John Edward X"and y is introduced ; Little Dorrit 
takes him with her to tlm Marshalsea, to tlio inrlignation of Miss Fanny 
and the gnef of her father; the father bccoiiics reconciled, and be- 
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Btowa his patronage upon Nandy ; Tip and Miss Fanny show “ a proper 
spirit” in their conduct towards Arthur. — XXX Li. Arthur secures an 
interview alone with Little Dorrit, and confides to her tlie story of tho 
lovo he had overcome ; ho urges hor to entrust to him any soeVot grief 
or care she may liave ; ]Mr. Tancks appears in a si ate of great excite.^ 
inent, which half frightens Amy, but which Olennam understands : Mr. 
Pancks imparts his discovery to Clennani. — XXXlil. 3klrs. ^lei dlo advises 
3Irs. Gowan on tllfe requirements of society in regard to hor son’s m ir- 
riage ; Mrs. Merdlo complains to her husband that he carries his business 
too much with him. — XXXiV. Mr. Ilenry Gowan explains to Cleniiam 
the disappointment he has suffered; marriage of Uenry Gowan and 
Minnie Meaglcs, attended by all the Barnacles. — XXXV. Mr. Dorrit 
proves heir-at-law to a great estate, Mr. Pancks having traced out the 
evidence; Pancks narrates all tho particulars to Artluir, who carries the 
news immediately to Little Dorrit ; her first thought is of her father, and 
they go to tell him ; emotifin with which Mr. Dorrit receives the news of 
his good fortune. — XXXVI. Mr. Dorrit and family prejiarc for leaving 
the prison, and !Mr. Dorrit gives an cntertaiumerit to tlie collegians; 
at the moment of departure, the family is disgraced Ijy Amy, who has 
fainted in her shabby dress, and is carried to the carriage in that con- 
dition by Arthur. 

BOOK II. — Cjiapter T. The Dorrit party, Mr. and Mrs. Ilcnry 
Gowan, and Blaiidois tneet at the Convent of tho Gn?at St. Bernard; 
Mrs. Gowan, having received an injury on tlio road, faints away, and 
her husband carries her to her room; Amy seeks Minnie Gowan in her 
room, and gives lujr a letter from Clounam ; leaving the room, Amy 
encounters Blandois in tlio dark gallery ; Blandois rejfislcrs his name 
under the others in the Travellers’ Book. — II. Who ^Irs. General was, 
and how Mr. Dorrit engaged her to “form tlio minds” of his daughters. 
— III. Mr. Dorrit and Fanny are indignant at Amy for seeking the 
acxpiaintauco of a friend of Clcniiam ; the Dorrit party leave tho con- 
vent, watched in their descent by Blandois; at Martigny, Mr. Dorrit 
lias an altercation with tho iiiiikoepcr, w^ho has allowed one of the rooms 
engaged for him to be us(?d by oilun- travellers ; tho travellers prove to 
bo Mrs. Merdlo and Mr. Sparkler, and tho lady appeases Mr. Dorrit by 
her apology ; tlie party moves on to Venice. — IV. Amy wn-ites to Clcn- 
nam, and relates her interview >vith Miunio Go^van. — V. Mr. Dorrit 
takes tho liberty to suggest to Mrs. Geueral that thoro is somerhiug 
wrong in Amy ; Mr. Dorrit lu'gs Amy to accoininodalo herself better to 
the circumstances of her station; he speaks of tho old days in the Mar- 
shalsea, and accuses her (»f always recalling them by her ir.anncr ; the 
Cowans being in Venice, Air. Dorrit, after consulting Mrs. General, con- 
sents to recognise their accpiaintance ; Mr. Frederick is moved to jn-otesb 
against the w^ay in wdiieh Amy is treated. — VI. Mr. Gowan decides to 
encourage tho ao<iuaiiitance of Blamlois, who has accompanied them to 
Venice; Fanny and Amy call upon the Gowans; in Gowan’s studio, 
Blandois is attacked by Gowan’s tiog; returning home, they aro attended 
hy Mr. Sparkler, and Fanny tolls Amy how slio means to receive his 
aitentioiis ; Mr. Dorrit decides to bestow his patronage upon Ilenry 
Cowan, and engages him to paint his portrait ; Gowau loses Ids dog. — 
VII. Fanny suspects Mrs. General of matrimonial designs on Mr. Dorrit ; 
Cowan accepts, in his deprecating way, Mr. Dorrit’s commission; Blan- 
dois prevents the confidence between Amy and Mrs. Cowan; the family 
^oes to Home, and Mrs. Merille renews the acquaintance “begun at 
Martigny,”— —VIII. Doyce explains to Clonuam tho iuventiou ho haa 
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dierislied for 5^ars, and Arthur deform inos to nr^e its claims at tho Cir. 
cumlooution Office ; the dowager Mrs. Gowaii calls upon the Meaglesos, 
and reminds them, that, considering tho sacrifice her son has made, “ ifc 
never does*' for people of sucli different antecedents to try to got on 
I together. — IX. Mr. Mi'agles informs Arthur of his intent ion to go abroad 
and see Pet, and Arthur urges him to do so; Mrs. Tickit sees Tatty, 
toram; soon after, Arthur himself secs her in company with Miss Wade 
and Blandois; Elandois leaves them, and Arthur sdos tliem enter j^lr. 
Casby*s house, hut on gaining admission to the house, and inquiring for 
them, Cashy gives him vague answers. — X. Arthur, on tho way to see his 
mother, is jostled in the street by Blandois, and is greatly astonislunb 
on following him, to find him seeking admittance to Mrs. Clennaiu’a 
house; Arthur ohj«?t;ts to his prosenco there, but Mrs. Clcnnam informs 
him tliat Blandois has business with them; Blandois hints darkly at Ihs 
feeling existing between Clcnnam and Co. — XI. Little Dorrit writes again 
to Arthur, ■with furllior intelligence of the Gowans and of her own 
family. — XII. A dinner is given at Mr. Mcrdlc’s, atleridod by Bar, 
Bishop, ttc., and tho Barnacles, tho object being to secure a meeting for 
five minutes between ]Mr. ^Icrdle and Lord Decimus, the eonseiinenoe of 
which is the appointment of Edmund Sparkler, Ksipiirc, as one of tho 
lords of tho Circumlocution Office. — XI.II. Everybody talks of Mr. Merdlo 
and of his enterprises; Mr. Pancks calls at Mr. lM(»rni.sirs shop afl(u*a 
trying day; singular performances of CavallcUo, consiMpient on his 
seeing Rigaiid, and trying to avoid him; Clennain calls at the BJornislics 
on his return home; J^ancks accoini»auies Chmnani home, and argues in 
favour of the Merdlo enterprises, in wliicli ho htis himsislf invi'sred. — 
XIV. How the hows of Mr. Sparkler’s ajipointmeni was received l)y his 
friends in Italy; Fanny “takes Amy’s advice” as to the end of her 
intercourse with Mr. Sparkler, and decides, for tho sake of scciiring a 
raoro defined position, and of assorting herself against Ids mother, that 
she will encourage him; Fanny, att('nded by Mr. Sparkler, informs Amy 
of their engagement. — XV. Mr. Dorrit finds Mrs. Merdle charmed with 
Mr. Sparkler’s choice; Fanny expresses herself tired of Mrs. General; 
Mr. Dorrit ronionst rates, and insists upon tho engagement being an- 
nounced to her; Fanny “looks to Amy” for advice in regard to the 
time of her marriage, and decides that it shall be soon ; Fanny is married, 
and leaves for England; 3Ir. Dorrit joins her at Florence, and Amy and 
Mrs. General are Itfft at Romo. — XVI. Mrs. Sparkler is established in 
the rooms of Mis. Merdlo; Mr. Merdlo calls upon Mr. Dorrit at his 
hotel, and offers to assist Mr. Dorrit in investing his money. — XVH. 
;Mrs. Finchiug calls upon Mr. Dorrit, and informs lum of the disappear- 
ance of Blandois, wlio lias never been seen since ho entered the house 
of Mrs. Cloniiarn, and a.-^ks him to look out for liir/i cm his return to 
Italy; Mr. Dorrit goes to Mrs. Clennam’s to ask about Blandois; Mrs. 
Affery is again friglitened by the noises. — XVIII. Young John Chivery 
calls to pay Ins respects to Mr. Dorrit, much to that gentlomaii’a indig- 
nation; passing throiigli i^iris, Mr. Dorrit scloets two little gifls f‘’r a 
l.'ixly. — XIX. Mr. Dorrit arrives at Rome late in tho evening, and finds 
his brother and Amy alone ; he thinks his brother greatly broken ; they 
receive an invitation to Mrs. Merdle’s farewell assembly; Mr. Dorrit 
biggins an important conversation wdth Mrs. General, the conclusion of 
which, at her request, he postpones; at Mrs. Merdle’s party, Mr. Dorrit s 
mind w’anders; he fancies himself again tho Fatlier f»f the Marshalsea, 
and welcomes the company to that institution; his brother and Amy 
get him home, and, after ton days of wamleriug, .Mr. Dorrit dies; Mr« 
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■Frederick Dorrit dies by the bedside of his dead brother. — XX. Arthur 
Cleuuam gains an inferview with Miss Wade at her lodgings in Calais; 
he Be(?ks news of Ilhxiidois, bnt slie will give him none ; her liaired of 
the Gowans; her intliKmcn over 'r.-ittycorain. — ^XXI. Miss Wade’s iiistorv, 
as written out by horsclf for Mr. CIcnnam’s perusal ; Doyco receives rii 
appointment as engineer from a foreign power. — XXll. "before leaving 
England, Clennam gives him a statement of their business, and Dovco 
cautions him Jigofiist speculating; Doyce’s departure; Clcnnum, UTicon- 
Rciously repeating the tune Im lind heard blnndois sing, is surprised to 
hear Cavallotto continue it; Cavallctfo lolls Arthur whore lie knew 
Rigaud, aud who ho was, and Arthur despatches hiru in search of the 
missing man. — XXIIT. Arthur informs his mother what he has hoard 
regarding lilandois; Arlliur secures an opportunity of speaking privately 
to AfTc'iy, who tells him tlio liouse is full of mj'sl cries, but will say 
no more until he bids her “toll her dreams” before liis mol her anil 
Jeremiah. — XXIV. ]Vrrs. Sparkler passes a long day witli her husband ; 
they receive a call from Mr. .Merdlo ; who, on leaving, borrows Fanny’s 
pcnkTiifo. — XXV. JVlr. Merdle is found dead in a bath, having commil led 
sniciilo with Fanny’s knife ; the chief but lor gives notice; Mr. Merdle’s 
“complaint” proves to be forgery and robbery. — XXV^I. Clennam finds 
his firm ruined by the failure of !Merdle’s Bank, resigns everything into 
the liands of their creditors, and exoiieralos Doyeo fi-.-m blame; Arthur 
is arrested and taken to the Marshalsea; young John Chivery conducts 
him into the old room, but declines to shake hfnids with him. — XXVII. 
Young John invites Arthur to take tea with him, and opens his eyes in 
regard to Little Dorrin’a feelings for him ; young John coTuposcs his 
final epiiaph. — XXV 11 1. Ferdinaml Barnacle calls upoA Arthur in pi’ison ; 
Kugg calls, but is unable to move Arthur’s decision to remain where h© 
is; Rigaud enters Arthur’s room, followed by Cavallctto and Pancks; 
Cavallctto relates how he found hiuj ; Bigaud gives his reasons for dis- 
appearing; ho sends a note to Mrs. Clonnaiii, naming a time for tlio 
adjustment of their business; Flintwincli comes in person to answer the 
note. — XXIX. Arthur s lieallh fails in the prison ; Little Dorrit conics 
to him, having just returned to liOndon, and heard of his misfortunes; 
she offers him all her wealth to free him from embarrassment, but ho 
declines, and requests her to avoid him; young John brings Littlo 
Dorrii’s parting-message to Arthur. — XXX. Rigaud, closely followed by 
Ciivalletto and Pancks, keeps his appointment with Clennam and Co. ; 
Pancks calls upon Affery in Arthur’s name to “tell lior dreams;” 
partly by Rigaud relating what he knows, aud partly through All'crv’s 
“ dreams,” it is told that Mrs. Clennam is not Arthur’s mother ; that ho 
is her linsband’s child by a woman whom ho loved, but was forced by 
his uncle to give up; that Mrs. Clennam forced her hnsband to give up 
to her tho object of his hjve, wliom she also forced to redinquish her 
child, to bo reared as, and believed to be, ]\lrs. CJeniiam’s own son ; that 
Mrs. Clennam had suppressed a codicil to Gilbert Clennani’s will, by 
which Little Dorrit would have r«'ceivod two Ihousand guineas; Unit 
Jeremiah had intrusted the papers establishing these fad s to his brolhor 3 
keeping, and that they had fallen into BigamVs hands ; Rigaud thicatens, 
if his terms for silonco are not accepted, to put copies of these papers 
in Arthur’s hands; Mrs. Clennam starts up regardless of her paralytic 
state, and rushes out of tho house, followed by Affery and Jeremiah. — 
XXXI. Mrs. Cleiinam’s interview with Lit'le Dorrit in tho prison; fall 
of the old house, burying Blandois in its ruins. — X\X1T. Mr. Pancks 
exposes his patron to the Bleeding Hearts. — XXXI II. Mr. Meaglcs sets 
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himself to hunting up the box containing the papers Kigand had stolen ; 
his interview with Miss Wade, who denies aU knowledge of them; he 
returns to England unsuccessful, but is followed by Tattyooram, who 
brings the missing box, and begs to be taken back ; Mr. Mcaglos starts 
c*£E again in search of Doyce. — XXXIV. Little Dorrit informs Arthur 
that her father’s property was all lost by Mr. Merdle’s failure, and he now 
will f^are her fortune with her ; Flora’s last act of friendship, and the 
crowning defiance of “Mr. F.’s Aunt;** Doyce returns 'with Mr.Meagles, 
exonerates Arthur, and offers to renew the partnership ; Little Dorrit 
gives Arthur a folded paper to burn; Arthur aud Little Dorrit are 
married. 



A TALE OF TWO CITIEa 


Ti:k first portinri of this story was pnblisliea in the first number of " All 
the Year Uoiirid,” dated April 30, 1859. It was conclmlcd in No. 31, for 
November 26, 1859. It was also issued in eight monthly parts, with two 
illustrations in each, by llablot K. lirowno. On its completion, it was 
published as an independent volume by Chapman and Hall, and was 
inscribed to Lord John Hassell, "in romembrance of many publio services 
and private kindnesses." • 


CHARACTERS INTRODUCED. 


BARS AD, JOHN. iSfee Pboss, Solomon. 

CARTON^ SYDNEY, A dissipated, reckless drudge for Mr. 
Stryver ; a man of good abilities and good emotions, incapable 
of their directed exercise, incapable of his own help and his 
own happiness, sensible of the blight on him, and resigning 
himself to let it eat him away. (Ek. L, ch. ii.-vi., xL, xiiL, 
XX., xxi, ; Bk. III., ch. viii., ix., xi., xii., xiii., xv.) 

It had once bern noted at tho Bar, that while Mr. Stryver was a glib 
man, and an nnscrupnloiis, and a ready, and a bold, he had nob that 
faculty of extracting the essence from a heap of statements, which is 
among the most striking and necessary of tho advocate’s accomplish- 
ments. But, a remarkable improvement came upon him as to this. The 
more business he got, the greater his pow» r seemed to grow of got ting 
et its pith and marrow; and however late ul night he .'at carousing with 
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Sydney Carton, be always had his points at his finders* ends in the 
niorning. 

Sydney Carton, idlest and most unpromising? of men, was Stryver*s 
great ally. Wliat the two drank together, between Hilary 1’erni and 
Alicliaelmas, might have lloritcd a king’s ship. Stryver never had a casse 
in hand anywhere, bat Carton was tliere, with his liands in his pockets, 
staring at the ceiling of the court. They went the same circuit, and 
even there they prolonged their usual orgies late iTlto the night, and 
Carton was rumoured to be seen at broad day, going home steal tliily and 
unsteadily to his lodgings like a dissipated cat. At last it began to get 
about among such as w’cro interested in the matter, that, although 
Sydne}' Carton w'Oiild never bo a lion, ho was an amazingly good jackal, 
and that he rendered suit and service to Stryvei* in that humble 
capacity. 

Cliarles Darnay having hcon on trial for his life on a charge 
of treason, and ]\liss lAicie Manette having been one of tlie 
witnesses in the case, IMr. Htryver, who has been the prisoner’s 
counsel, jokes Carton a]:)oiit his inanilest interest in the young 
lady. And although Carton allecls to be utterly indiHerent to 
lier, and speaks almost c<)iitem])tuously of her, he is, in fact, 
fascinated by her beauty, and falls more and more deoidy in love 
with her as he comes to know more of her goodness and purity. 
I'eeling that he is quite unworthy of lier, and knowing that she 
is betrothed to Darnay, lie seeks Iku* for the double purpose of 
declaring his love, and bidding her farewell for ever. 

If Sydney Carton over shone anywhere, lie certainly never shone in 
the bouse uf Doctor ^Manotto. Ho bud boon there often, during a whole 
year, and bad always boon the sumo moody and morose lounger there. 
When ho cared to talk, he talked wcill ; but, the cloud of caring for 
notlnng, which overshadowed liiin with such a fatal darkness, was very 
rarely pierced by the light wiihiii him. . . . 

On a day in August, . . . Sydney’s foot • . . became animated by 
an intention, and, in the working out of that intention, they took him to 
the Doctor’s door. 

lie w’as shown upstairs, and found Lucie at her work, alone. She had 
never been quite at her ease with him, and received him with some little 
embarrassment as he seated himself near her table. But, looking up at 
his face in the iutorchaugo of the first few common-places, she observed 
a cliango in it. 

“ I fear you are not well, Mr. Carton ! 

** No. But the life 1 lead. Miss Manette, is not conducive to health. 
What is to be exi)ected of, or by, such profligates ? ” 

“Is it not — forgivo mo; I have begun the question on my lips — a 
pity to live no better lif (5 ? ” 

“ God knows it is a shame ! ” 

Then why not change it ? ” 

Looking gently at him again, she was suTprised and saddened to see 
that there were tears in his eyes. There were tears in his voice, too, as 
he answered : 

“ It is too late for that. I shall never be better than I am. I shall 
sink lower, and be worse.’* 
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He leaned an elLow on. her taL^e, and covered his eyes with his hand. 
The table trembled in the silencci that, followed. 

She had never seen him softened, and was much distressed. He knew 
her to 1)0 so, without lookin*? at her, and said : 

“ Pray fori^ive me, Miss ?vIanoUo. I brouk down before the knowledj^e® 
of what 1 want to say to you. Will you bear mo r ” 

“ If it will do you any good, Mr. Carton, if it would make you haj)pier, 
it would make me f ery glad ! ” 

“God bless you for your sweet compassion ! ” 

Ho unshaded his face after a little w^hile, ami spoke steadily. 

“ Don’t be afraid to hear me. Don’t shrink fi'om anything I say. I 
am like one w^ho diod young. All my life might have been.” 

“ No, Mr. Carton. I am sure that the best part of it rniglit still be ; 
I arn sure that you might bo much, much worthier of yourself.” 

“ Say of you, Miss Mauotte, and although 1 kuow better —although in 
the mystery of my own wretched heart 1 know better — 1 shall never 
forget it ! ” 

She was pale and trcmhling. He came to lier relief with a fixed 
d'^.^pair of himself which made tho iuterview unlike any other that could 
have boon holdi'u. 

“ If it had been possible, Miss Manette, that you could have returned 
the love of the man you sec before you —sedf -filing away, wasted, driinkon, 
poor creature of misuse as you know liim to be — he would have been 
conscious this day and hour, in spite of his happiness, that he would bring 
you to misery, bring you to sorrow and repentance, blight you, disgrace 
yon, pull you down with him. I know very well that you can have no 
leiidornesa for moj I ask for nonej I am eveu lliankful that it cannot 
be.” 

** Without it, can I not save yon, Mr. Carton ? Can I not recall you 
■ — forgive mo again! — to a better course ? Can I in no way ro[)ay your 
conlidence ? I know this is .a confidence,” shi‘ modestly said, after a 
little hesitation, and in earnest tears, “1 know you would say this to no 
one else. Can I turn it to no good account for yourself, Mr. Carton ? ” 

Jle shook his head. 

“To none. No, Miss Manette, to none. If yon will hear me through 
a very little more, all you can over do for me is done, I wish you to 
know that you have bt'en the last dream of my soul. In my degradation 
3 liavo not been so degraded but that tho sight, of yon 'with yonr father, 
nnd of this lionio made such a home by you, has stirred old shadows that 
I thought had diod out of 7110. Siueo I know you, I have been troubled 
V)y a remorse that I thought would never reproach mo again, and have 
hoard whispers from old voices, impelling me upward, that I thought 
wore silent for ever. I Iiave had unformed ideas of striving afresli, be- 
ginning anew, shaking olf sloth and sensuality, and fighting out the 
abandoned fight. A dream, all a dream, that ends in nothing, and loav^es 
tho sleeper where he lay down, but 1 wish you to kuow that you inspired 
it.” 

“ Will nothing of it remain ? Oh, Mr. Carton, think again ! Try 
again ! ” 

“ No, Miss Manette ; all through it, I have known myself to be quite 
undeserving. And yet 1 have had the weakness, and have still the 
Weakness, to wish you to know -with what a sudden mastery you kindled 
uio, heap of ashes that I am, into fire — a fire, however, inseparable in its 
uaLure from myself, quickening nothing, lighting noihing, doing no 
service, idly burning away. • • • Lot me carry through the rest of my 
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mipflireoted lif©, the remembrance that T opened my heart to yon, last of 
all the workl ; and that there was something left in me at this time which 
you could deplore and pity.” 

“Which I entreated you to believe, again and again, most fervently, 
»'with all my heat, was capable of better things, JVIr. Carton !” 

“Entreat me to believe it no more, Miss Manctte. I have proved 
myself, and 1 know better. I distress you ; I draw fast to an end. Will 
you let mo bolirvo, when I roc.all this day, that the? la<rt confidence of my 
life wms reposed in your pure and innocent breast, and that it lies there 
alone, and will bo shared by no one ? ” 

“ If that will bo a consolation to yon, yes.” 

“ Not even by the dearest one or to bo known to you ? ” 

“Mr. Carton,’* she answered, after an agitated pause, “the secret is 
yours, not mirui ; and I promise ti) respect it.” 

“ Thank you. And again, God bless you.” 

Tie j)ut licr hand to his lips, and moved towards the door. . • • 

“ My last supplication of all, is this; and with it, T Avill relieve you of 
a visitor with wliom I well know yon have nofhingin imison, and between 
whom and you there is an impassablo space. It is useless to say it, 1 
know, but it rises out of my soul. For you, and for any dear to you, I 
would do anything. If rny career wore of that bet tea* kind that thevo 
was any opportunity or capacity of sacrifieo in it, I would einbraco any 
sacriGce for you and for those dear to you. Try to hold me in your 
mind, at some quiet times, as ardent and sincere in this one thing. The 
time will come, the time will not bo long in coming, when new ties will 
be formed about you — ties that will bind yon yet more tenderly and 
strongly to the homo you so adorn — iho dearest ties that will ever graeo 
and gladden you. O Miss Manotto, avIiou the little picture of a happy 
father’s face looks up in yours, when you seo your own bright beauty 
springing up anew at your feet, think now and then that ihcro is a man 
who would give bis life, to keep a life you love beside you!” 

The words are prophetic. Her husband, Darnay, having 
heen suimnoned to I’aris, and on his arrival arrested, thrown 
into prison, and condeiniKul to d(jath, is rescued by Carton, who 
greatly resembles him, and wdio takes his place and dies in his 
stead, having faithfully promised one of the officers of the prison 
that he will protect him from punishment for his complicity iii 
Darnay's escape by sultmitting to be guillotined without reveal- 
ing the fraud. Darnay (called in Paris Evremondc) is drugged, 
and rendered insensible, as lie cannot otlierwise be made a 
party to the escape ; and ho is then removed, dressed in Carton’s 
clothes, to a carriage, the suspicions of the guard having been 
lulled by telling them that the prisoner's visitor has been over- 
come by parting from his friend. 

The door closed, and Carton was Icffe alone. Straining his powers of 
listening to the utmost, ho listened for any sound that might denote 
suspicion or alarm. There was none. . . . Breathing more freely ia a 
litllo while, ho sat down at the table, and listened again until the clock 
struck Two. 

Sounds that he was not afraid of, for ho divined their meaning, then 
began to be audible. Several doors were opened in succession, and 
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6nally liis own. A gaoler, wifch a list in his hand, looked in, merely 
saying, “Follow me, Evremomiol” and ho folloAvod into a largo dark 
room, at a distance. It was a dark winter day, and wliat with the 
shadows within, and what with the shadow's without, ho could but dirn)^ 
discern the others who w'oro brought there to have their arms bound. 
S\)mo were stauding : some seated. Some w'ero lamenting, and in rest- 
less 7 notion ; but.tlieso wore few. Tho great majority were silent and 
fctill, looking fixedly at tho ground. 

*#«**•• 

Along tho Paris streets, the death -carts rumble, hollow and harsh. 
Six tumbrils carry the day’s wdno to Li Guillotine. . . . 

As tho sombre wheels ... go i-oiiud, they seoin to ])longh up a long 
crooked furrow among tlic populace in ilic streets, lliflgos of faces are 
throwm to this side and t(j tlial, and the ploughs go steadily ouvvard. So 
used are tho regular inhabitants of tlio hou.ses to the si)octacle, that in 
many windows th(M*e are no people, and in some tho occupation of tho 
liamis is not so much as suspended, wiiile the eyes survey tiio faces in 
the tumbrils. . . . 

Of the riders in the tumbrils, some obs(‘i‘vo tlioso things, and all 
things on tlieir last roadside, w'ith an impassive stare ; others, Avith a 
lingering interest in tho ways of lif(‘ and men. Some, seated with 
drooping heads, are sunk in silcfit tlespair; again, there are some so 
heedful of tlieir looks that they cast upon the multitude such glances as 
they have socu in tlieutres, and in ]nctiires. Several close their eyes, 
and think, or try to get their straying thoughts togolluy^*. Only one, and 
lie a miserable creatnn?, of a cra/oil a-Npect, is so shattered and made 
drunk by horror, tliat ho sings, and tries to dance. Not one of tho whole 
uiiinber appeals by look or gesture, to tlie pity of the pcojile. 

There is a guard of sundry Jiorsemcu ruling abreast of tho tumbrils, 
and faces are often turned u]) to some of them, and they are asked some 
question. It would seem to lie always tho same question, for, it is always 
followed by a press of people towards the third cart. The horsemen 
abreast of that cart, frequently point out one man in it with their swords. 
U’ho leading curiosity is, to kuOAV which is he ; ho stands at tho back of 
the tumbril with his head bout down . . . JIo has no curiosity or caro 
for tho scene about him . . . Here and there in the long street of 
fcJt. Ilonoro, cries are raised against him. If thtiy move him at all, it is 
only to a quiet smile, as ho shakes his hair a little more loosely about his 
face. Ho cannot easily touch his face, his arms being bound. 

Ou the steps of a church, awaiting tho coiriiug-up of the tumbrils, 
stands the Spy and prison-sheep. He looks into the tirst of them ; 
not thoro. He looks into tho second ; not there. He already asks him < 
S(ilf, “ Has he sacrificed me ? ” when his face clears, as he loukt* into the 
third. 

Which is Evi^monde ? says a man behind him. 

“ That. At the back there.” 

“ With his hand in the girl’s ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

The man cries, “ Down, Evremondo ! To tho Guillotine all aiiatoorats ! 
Down, Evremondo I” 

“ Hush, hush ! ” tho Spy entreats him, timidly. 

‘‘ And why not, citizen ? ” 

“ He is going to pay the forfeit : it will be paid in five minutes more. 
Let him be at peace,” 
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But tlio man continuing to exclaim, “ Down, Evremonde ! ” the face 
of Evremonde is for a moTneut turned towards him. Evremonde then 
sees the Spy, and looks attentively at him, and goes his way. . . . 

The murmuring of many voices, the upturning of many faces, the 
'pressing on of many footstc*ps in the outskirts of the crowd, so that it 
swells forward in a mass, like one great heave of water, all flashes 
away. 

CLYj ROGER. An Old Bailey spy, partner of Solomon Pross, 
and formerly servant to Cliarles Dai-nay. (Bk. 11, ck iii., 
xiv. j Bk. III., ch. viii., xv.) 

CRUNCHER^ JERRY. An odd-job-man at Tellson’s Bank, 
in London, who is also a resuiTection-man. His wife, a i)ious 
woman, is greatly distivssed by her knowledge of the horrible 
nature of his nightly occu])ation ; and, as her reiuonstianeis 
])rove to be unavailing, she resorts to prayers and supplications 
to litiaven to aid h(jr in the reformation of her husband. 
Idiis is very distasteful to !Mr. Cruncher — so much so, indeed^ 
that he sometimes r(Jsorts to violence to prevent it. 

Mr. Cruncher reposed under a patchwork counterpane, like a 
Harlequin at homo. At first ho slept heavily, buf-, by degrees, began 
to roll and surge in bed, until ho rose above the surface, with liis 
spiky hair looking as if it must tear the sheets to ribbons. At which 
juncture, he exclaimed, in a voice of (lire exasperation : 

“ Bust me, if she ain’t at it agin ! ” 

A woman of orderly and industrious appearance rose from her 
knees in a corner, with suilicient haste and trejndatiou to show thuD 
she was the person refeiTed to. 

“What!” said Mr. Cruncher, looking out of bed for a boot. 
“ You’ro at it agin, are you ? ” 

After hailing the morn with this second salutation, he threw a boot 
at the woman as a third. It was a very muddy boot, and may intro- 
duce tho odd circnmstanrn connected wdth Mr. Cruncher’s domestic 
economy, that, whereas, he often came homo after banking hours 
with clean boots, ho often got up next morning to iind. the same 
boots covered with clay. 

“ What,” said Mr. Cruncher, varying his apostrophe after missing 
his mark — “ what are you up to, Aggorawayter ? ” 

“ I was only saying my prayers.*’ 

“Saying your prayers! You’re a nice woman! What do you 
mean by flopping yourself down and praying agin me ? ” 

“ I was not praying .against you ; I was praying for you.” 

“You weren’t. And if you Avere, 1 w’on’t bo took the liberty with. 
Here ! your mother’s a nice woman, young Jc^rry, going a praying agin 
your father’s prosperity. You’ve got a dutiful mother, you have, my 
son. You’ve got a religions mother, you have, my boy : going and 
flopping herself down, and praying that the bread-and-butter may bo 
snatched out of tho mouth of her only child.” 

Master Cruncher (who was in his shirt) took this very ill, and, 
turning to his mother, strongly deprecated any praying away of his 
personal board. 
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" And what do you suppose, you conceited female,” said Mr. Cruncher, 
with unconscious inconsistcucy, “ that tho worth of yowr prayers may 
be ? Name the price that you put yoxt/r pi-ayers at ! ” 

“ They only como from the heart, Jerry. They are worth no more 
than that.” • 

“Worth no more than that,” repeated Mr. Cruncher. “They ain’t 
worth much, then. Whether or no, I won’t bo prayed agin, I tell you. 
1 can’t afford it. • I’m not a going to bo made unlucky by your sneaking. 
If you must go flopping yourself down, flt)p in favour of your husband 
and child, and not in opposition to ’em. If 1 had had any but a unilateral 
wife, and lliis poor boy liad had any but a unnat’ral mother, I might 
have made some money last week hiatoad of being counterprayed and 
countermined and religiously circiimwciited into tho worst of luck. 
J.l-u-u-uat me! ’’said Mr. Cruncher, who all this time had been putting 
on his clothes, “ if I ain’t, what with yiiety and one blowcd thing and 
another, been choused this last week into as bad luck as ever a poor 
devil of a honest iradosmaii met with! Young .Terry, dross yourself, 
my boy, and whilo I clean my boots kecji a eye upon your lnotllf^r now 
and then, and if you see any signs of more flopping, give me a call. For, 
] tell you,” here he addressed Jus wife once more, “ 1 won’t be gone agin, 
in tliis manner. 1 am as rickety as a liackmy-coacli, i'ln as sleepy ae 
laudanum, my linos is strained to that ilegn'c that 1 shouldn’t know, if 
it wasn’t for t he pain in \)ra, which was me and which somebody else, yet 
I’m none the better for it in pocket j and it’s my suspicion that you’ve 
been at it from Tuorniug to night to jirevout me from being the better 
for it in pocket, and I won’t put up with it, Aggeraws^ter, and what do 
you say now ?” . . . Mr. Cruncher betook Jiimself to his boot-cleaning 
and his general preparation for business. lu the meantime, his son . . . 
kept tho required wateh upon his mother. Tic greatly disturbed that 
poor woman at intervals, by darting out of his sliieping-closet, where he 
made his toil.ot, with a suppressed cry of “ You are going to flop, mother. 
— Halloa, father ! ” and, after raising this lictitious alarm, darting in 
again with an uudutiful grin. 

Mr. Cruncher’s temper was not at all improved wlicu ho came to his 
breakfast, lie resented Mrs. Cruncher’s saying grace with particular 
animosity. 

” Now, Aggerawayter ! What are you up to ? At it agin ?” 

His wife explained that she liad merf3ly “ asked a blessing.” 

“ Don’t do it ! ” said Mr. Oruuclicr, looking aliout, as if he rather 
expected to see the loaf disappear under the cflicacy of his wife’s 
]>etitions. “ I ain’t a going to be blest out of house and home. 1 won’t 
have my wittles blest off my table. Keep still I ” 

Participating in the hoiTors of the outbreak iii Paris, wliither 
lie has gone in eompany Avdth Mr. Long, Jerry is so iiiijircssed 
Avilli the uncertainty of liuinan life, that lie resolves to reform ; 
and he coniinunicatcs his resolution to Miss IToss in this 
vvise : 

“ Would you do mo the favour, miss, to take notice o’ two promises 
And wows wot it is my wishes fur to record in this here crisis ? ” 

“Oh, for gracious sake!” cried Miss Press, still wildly crying, 
“ record them at once, and get them out of the way, likii au excellent 
man,” 
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“ First,*' said Mr. Cruiiclior, wl)o was all in a tremble, and who 
spoke with an ashy anil solemn visage, “them }>oor things well out <>* 
this, never no more will 1 do it, never no more ! *’ 

“ I am quite sure, Mr. Cruncher,** returned Miss Press, “that you 
•never will do it again, whatever it is, and 1 beg you not to think it 
necessary to mention more particularly -what it is.” 

“ No, miss,** returned Jeriy, “ it shall not be named to yon. Second : 
them poor things well out o* this, and never no mord will 1 interfere 
with Mrs. Cruncher’s Hopping, never no more ! ” 

“Whatever housekeeping arrangement that may be,** said Miss 
Pross, striving to dry her eyes and compose herself, “ I have no doubt 
it is best that Mrs. Cruncher should have it entirely under her own 
suporintendciicc. — O iny poor darlings ! ’* 

“ I go so far as to say, miss, inorehover,** proceeded Mr. Crunidier, 
with a most alarming tendency to liold forth as from a pulpit — “ami 
let my words bo took down and took to Mrs. Cruncher through yom-- 
self — that wot my opinions respectin’ Hopping has undergone a 
change, and that w^ot i only ho 2 )o with all my heart as Mrs. Crimchor 
may bo a flo 2 )inng at the present time.’* 

“There, there, there! 1 lioj^c she is, my dear man,’* cried the 
distracted Miss Pross, “ and I ho 2 )o she finds it. an.swering her ex- 
liectations.” 

(Bk. I., cL ii., iii . ; l)k. II., cli. vi., xiv., xxiv.; 

l)k. III., cli. vii.-ix., xiv.) 

CRUNCHER, YOUNG JERRY. II is son and assisiinit. 
(Bk. 11., oil. !., ii., xiv.; Bk. 111., cL. ix.) 

Young Jerry, while yet a mere boy, and not in the secret 
of his father’s night-excursions, forms an idea of the iialurt? 
of the husin(3ss. 

“Father,” said Young Jerry, as they walked along — taking care to 
keep at arm’s length and to have the stool well between them — “ what’s 
a Resurrection-Man ? ” 

Mr. Cruncher came to a stop on the pavement before he answered, 
How should I know ? ” 

“ I thought you kuowed everything, father,’* said the artless boy. 

“Hem! Well,” returned Mr. Cruncher, going on again, • • • “he’s 
a tradesman.” 

“ What’s his goods, fatlier ?** asked the brisk Young Jerry. 

Hia goods,” said Mr. Cruncher, after turning it over in his mind, 
** is a branch of Scientific goods.” 

“Persons* bodies, ain’t it, father?” asked the lively boy. 

“ I believe it is something of that sort,” said Mr. Cruncher. 

“Oh, father, I should so like to be a ResuiToction-Man when I’m 
quite growed up ! ” 

Mr. Cruncher was soothed, but shook his head in a dubious and 
moral way. “It dci)cnds iijion how you dcweloi) your talents. Ho 
careful to dowelop your talonts, and no\ er to say no more than you 
can help to nobody, and there’s no telling at the present time what you 
may not come to be fit for.” As Young Jerry, thus encouraged, wont 
on a few yards in advance, to plant the stool in thcsliadow of the Bur, 
Mr. Cruncher added to Iiimself, “ Jerry, you honest tradesman, there’s 
hopes wot that boy will yet be a blessing to you, and a recompense to 
you for his mother! ” 
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CRUNCHER, MRS. Wife of Jerry Cruncher; called by him 
“ Aggerawaytor.” (lik. IT., ch. i., ii., xiv. j Bk. II[., ch, ix,, 
xiv.) See Cruncher, Jerry. 

DARN AY, CHARLES, St. Evr 6 m onde, Charles. * 

DARN AY, MRS. LUCIE. See ]\rANETTB, Lucie, 
DEFARGE,^ MADAME THlhiksE. Wife of Monsieur 
Defarge, and leader of the Saint Antoine rabble of women in 
the Kevolution. She is a well-made woman, with a watchful eyo 
that seldom seems to look at anything, a steady face, strong 
features, and grciat composure of manner. She is killed in an 
encounter with Miss IManette’s maid, Miss Pross, who refuses 
to admit her into a room in which her mistress is supposed to 
be. (Bk. L, ch. v., vi. ; Bk. IL, ch. vii., xv., xvi., xxi.,xxii.; 
Bk. III., ch. iii., v., vi., viii.-x., xii., xiv., xv.) 

Of a strong and fearless character, of shrewd sense and readiness, 
of great determination, of I hat kind of beauty which not only seems 
to impart to its possr'ssor lirmnoss and animosity, but to strike into 
others an instinctive recognithin of those qualities; the troubled timo 
would have heaved h(’r u]>, inuler any circumstances. Hut, imbued 
from her childhood with a brooding sense of wrong, and an inveterate 
hat red of a class, opportunity iiad developed her into a tigress. She 
was absolutely without pity. If she had ever had«the virtue in her, it 
had quite gone out of her. 

DEFARGE, MONSIEUR ERNEST. Keeper of a wine-shop 
ill the suburb of Saint Antoine, in Paris, and ringleader of 
tho revolutionists in that qmirtor of the city. At his house, 
Doctor Manetto is temporarily placctl after being releaw'sed from 
the Bastille ; and it is he who linds tho record which the old 
man had written and secreted in the prison, and who produces 
it in court against Darnay. (Bk. 1., ch. v., vi. ; Bk. IL, ch. 
vii., XV., xvi., xxi., xxii.; Bk. III., ch. i., iii., vi., ix., x., xii., 
xiv., XV.) 

This wino-shop keeper was a bull-nrckcd, mavtial-lo«)king man of 
thirty, and he should have been of a hot toiiqieranient, for, although 
it was a bitter day, ho wove no coat, but cariicd one slung over his 
shouhler. His shirt-sleeves were rolled up, too, and his brown arms 
were bare to tho elbows. Neither di<l l»c wear anything more on his 
head than his own crisply-curling short dark hair. He was a dark 
man altogether, with good eyes and a good bold bread! h between them. 
Good-hurnoiired-looking on tho wdiole, but implacable-looking, too; 
evidently a man of a strong resolution and a sot purpose ; a man not 
desirable to bo met, rushing down a narrow pass witli a gulf on either 
side, for nothing would turn the man. 

EVREMONDE, CHARLES. Sne Sr. Evr6monde, Cuabubs. 

GABELLE, MONSIEUR THEOlUllLE. A postmaster 
and some kind of taxing functionary unitciL (Bk. LL, ch. viiL, 
ix., xxiii., xxiv. ; Bk. 111., ch. i., vL) 
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GASPARD. Assassin of the Marquis St. Evreinonde. (Bk. I., 
ch. V. ; Bk. IL, ch. vii., xv., nvi.) 

JJiCQUES ONE, A proiiiiiient assistant of Dcfarge in the 
Eronch Eevolution. (Bk. I., ch. v. ; Bk. IL, ch. xv., xxi., 
xxiii.) 

JACQUES TWO, Another revolutionist, Vno is also an 
assistant of Defarge. (Bk. L, ch. v. ; Bk. II., ch. xv., xxi., 
xxiii.) 

JACQUES THREE. An associ.'ite of Dofarge, and a inemhor 
of tJio revolutionary jury ; a caiinihal-looking, bloody-minded 
man. (Bk. I., ch. v. ; lik. II. , ch. xv., xxi. -xxiii. ; Bk. Ill, 
ch. xii., xiv.) 

JACQUES FOUR, A name given to himself hy !Monsiciir 
Defarge as one of the Saint Antoine revolutionists. Sue 
Defarge, ^Monsieur Ernest. 

JACQUES FIVE. An associate of Defarge ; a mender of 
roads, afterwards a wood-sawyer. (Bk. II., ch. viiL, ix., xv., 
xvi., xxiii,; Bk. III., ch. v., ix., xiv., xv.) 

JOE. A coachman. (Bk. I., ch. ii.) 

LOlUlYy MR. JARVIS. A conlidential clerk at the hanking 
house of Tellson and Company, in London. He is a friend of 
the ]\ranett(‘.s, and lludr companion during lh(‘, terrible scenes 
of the Eovoluiion in I'aris. (lik. 1., oh. ii.-vi. ; Bk. II., 
eh. ii.-iv., vi., xii., xvi.-xxi., xxiv. ; Bk. IIL, ch. ii.-vi., viii., 
ix., xi.-xiii., xv.) 

Very oi-.lcriy and iriol liodic.al ho lo(»lc<'d, ^vH]* a lirnid on oa<*h kiicc, 
and a h^iid wJiTch ti(;kiiig a .sonorous serniou under his 11jq)pi‘d waist- 
coat, as llioiic;h it fitted it.s gr.nvity and longevily a^oiinst tlio levity 
and evanescence of tlio brisk tiro. Ifc hnd a gocjd leg, and was a 
little vain of it, for Ids brown stockings liiteil sleek and close, and 
were of a tine tt'xfciirn; bis sli' cs and buckle.s, too, though pl;du were 
trim. Ho wore an odd liltlo sleek crisp llaxcn. wig, setting very close 
to bis head : which wig, it. is to be presumed, was made of hair, but 
which looked far more as though it wore spun from filaments of silk 
or glass. His linen, though not of a fineness iij accordance with his 
stockings, was as white as the tops of the wav(‘S that broke upon the 
neighbouring bojudi, or tlso S])Ocks of .sail that glinted in the sinilighl. 
far at sea. A face habitually snppre.s.sod and (piieted, was still lighted 
up under tho quaint wig by a pair of moist bright eyes that it must 
have cost their owner, in years gone by, some pains to drill to the 
com])()sed and reserved expression of Tellson’s Hank. Ifo hud a 
healthy colour in his cheeks, and liis face, though lined, boro few 
traces of anxiety. Hiit, pcrliap.s tho confidential bachelor clerks in 
Tellson’s Bank were principally occupied with the cares of other 
people; and perhaps second-hand cares, like second-hand clothes, 
come easily off and on. 
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MANETTE, DOCTOR ALEXANDER, A pliysician of 
Paris, confined for eighteen years in the Bastille, because, in 
his professional capacity he had become acquainted with the 
secret crimes of a noble family, licleaseil just before the out- 
break of the Eevolution, he goes to England, whither his wife 
and daughter had preceded him, and Avhere the former had 
died. Kestored to his child, who nurses liim with tender 
solicitude, he gradually recovers the use of his faculties, which 
Lad become greatly impaired during his long imprisonment. 
About tills time a young French nobleman, disgusted with 
the tyranny of the class to wiiich he bedongs, renounces his 
title and fortune, expatriates himself, and settles in England, 
wiiere he passes under the name of Charles Darnay. He there 
becomes acquainted with and marries the dauglitor of .Doctor 
Manette. Having been summoned back to Paris at the out- 
break of the Eevolution, to release from prison, by his testi- 
mony, an old and faithful servant of his family, lie is himself 
thrown into La Force immediately upon his arrival, as a pro- 
scribed emigrant. His wife and her father follow^ him, how- 
ever, and Doctor ^fanette, whose popularity is very high, 
succeeds in si‘curing his accpiittal. Yet in a few days he is 
re-accused and re-arr(‘sted, the. charge against him being that 
he is aristocrat, one of a fajiiily of tyrants, denounced enemies 
of the Ihqniblic ; and the evidemee against him is a paper 
W’ritten by Doctor Manette, when a prisoner iii the Bastille, 
and secretetl by him in a hole in the chimney of liis cell. 
This document, wdiich had becui discovered at the capture of 
the prison, recites the story of the good doctor’s sutVerings, 
details the abominable inujuities of the St. Evremonde family 
(to which Darnay belongs), and ends by denouncing them 
and their desccjulants, to the last of the race, to the times 
wlien all such things shall he answered for. Darnay is con- 
demned to death ; but, through the licooic self-devotion of 
Sydney Carton, he is saved from such a fate, and is taken to 
England by his wife and lier father, where they all lead a 
peaceful, prosperous, and hapi>y life, and pass at last to a 
trampiil death. (Bk. L, ch. ii.-vi.; Bk. II., cli. 
ix., X., xii., xiii., xvi.-xxi., xxiv. ; Bk. III., ch. ii.-vii., 
ix.-xii., xiv., xv.) 

MANETTE, LUCIE His daughter; afterwards the wife of 
Charles Darnay. (Bk. I., ch. iv.-vi. ; Bk. II., ch. ii.-yi., 
ix.-xiii., xvi.-xxi., xxiv.; Bk. III., ch. iii.-vii., ix.-xii., xiv., 

XV.) 

A young lady of ... a short, slight, pretty figure, a quantity of 
golden hair, a pair of blue eyes . . . and a forehead with a singular 
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capacity (reTnomberiiig bow young and smooth it was) of lifting and 
knitting itself into an expression that was not quite ono of pcrplc?xity, 
or wonder, or alarm, or merely of a bright fixed attention, though it 
included all the four expressions. 

pROSSy MISS, iss Lucie IVTanettc’s maid ; sister of Solomon 
Pross. She is a grim, wild-looking woman, with red face and 
hair, hrawny arms, abrupt manners, and singular habits : yet — 

Beneath the surface of her eccentricity, one of those unselfish 
creatures — found only among women — who will, for pure love and 
admiration, bind thomsoh'es willing slaves, to youth, when tlicy have 
lost it, to beauty that lliey never had, to accomplishments that they 
W’ere never fortunate enough to gain, to bright hopes that never shone 
upon their own sombre lives. 

When the IManettos escape from Paris, Miss Pross remains 
behind to conceal thedr llight, and, in trying to do so, gets 
involved in a liand-to-linnd conflict with ^Tadanie Lefarge, a 
ruthless and desperate woman, who is on their track. In tlio 
struggle, ]\radjim(3 .l)(‘farg(i draw's a pistol and attempts to shoot 
her antagonist ; but Miss Pross strikes it at tbo inoment of 
firing, and the charge tak(‘s eflect on the Prenclnvoman, killing 
her instantl 3 ^ INliss Pross hurries from the, house, clostdy 
veiled; takes, a carriages wliich has heen in W’aiting for her, and 
succeeds in escaping safely to England. (Bk. I., ch. iv. ; 
Bk. II., ch. vi., X,, xvii.-xix., xxi. ; Bk. III., ch. ii., iii., vii., 
viii., xiv.) 

PROSS, SOLOMON, called also “ John Barsab.^' A heartless 
scoundrel, wdio strips his sister of everything she possesses, 
as a stake to s])eculate wdtli, and then a])andons her in lier 
poverty to support herself as she can. llo becomes a spy 
and secret informer in the service of the English Govern- 
ment, and afteiwvards a turnkey in tlie Conciergerie in Paris. 
(Bk. L, ch. iii., vi.; Bk. II., ck xvi. ; Bk. III., ch. viii., ix., 
xi., xiii.-xv.) 

ST, EVREMONDE, MARQUIS, Uncle of Charles Darnay ; 
twin brother, joint inh(*rilor, and next successor of the cld('r 
marquis. (Bk. IL, ch. vii.-ix. ; Bk. III., ch. x.) 

He was a man of about sixty, handsomoly dressed, haughty in 
manner, and witli a fuco like a fine mask:. A face of a transparent 
paleness; every feature in it clearly dcimed ; ono set expression on 
it. The nose, beautifully formed othorw'isc, was very slightly pinched 
at the top of each nostril. In those two compressions, or dints, the 
only little change that the face ever showed, resided. They persisted 
in changing colour sometimes, and tliey wotild be occasionally dilated 
and contracted by soim'thiTig like a faint pulsation; iheri, they gave a 
look of treachery, and cruelly, to the whole countoiianco. Examined 
with attention, its capacity of lielping such a look was to be found in 
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the Kne of the mouth, and tho lines of the orbits of the eyes, beincf 
much too horizontal and thin ; still, in the effect the face made it was 
a handsome face, and a remarkable one. ’ 

ST. EVREMONDE^ MARQUIS. Twin brother of the 
younger marquis, and father of Charles Darnay. (Bk. III., 
ch. X.) ^ 

ST. EVREMONDEf MARQUISE. His wife ; a young lady, 
handsome, engaging, and good, but not happy in her marriage. 
(Bk. III., ch. X.) 

ST. EVREMONDEj CIIARLESy called “Charles Darnay.’^ 
His son ; a Brench hnigrey afterwards married to Lucie 
Manette. (Bk. II., ch. ii.~vi., ix., x., xvi.“Xviii., xx., xxi., 
xxiv. ; Bk. III., ch. i.-vii., ix.-xv.) See ]Manette, Doctor 
Alexander. 

ST. EVREMONDEy LUCIE. His daughter. (Bk. II, ch. xxi. ; 
Bk. HI, ch. ii., hi., v.-vii., xi., xhi., xiv.) 

STRFVER, MIL A London barrister; counsel for Charles 
Damay, and patron of Sydney Carton. (Bk. IL, ch. ii~v., 
xi., xxi., xxiv.) See Carton, Sydney. 

A man of little more than thirty, but looking twenty years older 
than he was, stout, loud, red, bluff, and free from any drawback of 
delicacy, had a pushing way of shouldering himself (morally and 
physically) into companies and conversations, that argued well for his 
shouldering his way up in life. 

TELLSON AND COMPANY. An old and eminent banking 
firm in London. (Bk. L, ch. hi., iv. ; Bk. IL, ch. i., hi., vh., 
ix.) 

Tellson’s Bank by Temple Bar was an old-fashioned place, even in 
the year one thousand seven hundred and eighty. It was very small, 
very dark, very ugly, very incommodious. It was an old-fashioned 
place, moreover, in the moral attribute that the partners in the House 
were proud of its smallness, proud of its darkness, proud of its ugli- 
ness, proud of its iucommodiousness. They were even boastful of its 
eminenco in those particulars, and wore fired by an express conviction 
that, if it wero less objectionable, it would be less respectable. This 
was no passive belief, but an active weapon which they flashed at 
more convenient places of business. Tellson’s (they said) wanted no 
elbow-room, Tellson’s wanted no light, Tollson’s wanted no embelfish- 
ment. Noakes and Co.’s might, or Snooks Brothers’ might; but 
Tellson’s, thank Heaven ! . . . 

After bursting open a door of idiotic obstinacy with a weak rattle 
in its throat, you fell into Tellson’s down two steps, and came to your 
senses in a miserable little shop, with two little counters, where the 
oldest of men made your cheque shake as if the wind rustled it, 
while they examined the signature by tlie dingiest of windows, which 
were always under a shower-bath of mud from Fleet Street, and 
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whicli were made the dingier by their own iron bars proper, and the 
Heavy shadow of Temple Bar. If your business necessitated your 
seeing “ the House,” you were put into a species of Condemned Hold 
at the back, where you meditated on a misspent life, until the House 

c came with its hands in its pockets, and you could hardly blink at it iu 
the dismal twilight. Your money came out of, or went into, wormy 
old wooden drawers, particles of which flew up your nose and dowu 
your throat when they wore opened and shut. You](' bank-notes had a 
musty odour, as if they were fast decomposing into rags again. Your 
plate was stowed away among the neighbouring cesspools, and evil 
communications corrupted its good polish in a day or two. Your 
deeds got into extemporised strong rooms made of kitchens and 
sculleries, and fretted all the fat out of their parchments into the 
banking-house air. 

TOM, Coachman of the Dover mail. (Hk. I., ch. ii.) 
VENGEANCE, THE, One of tlie loading Eevolutionists 
among the Saint Antoine wonicn ; liiiiitenant to Madame 
Defarge. (Bk. IL, ch. xxii. ; Bk. III., ch. ix., xii., adv., xv.) 


PRINCIPAL INCIDENTS. 


BOOK T. — CFrAPTKU T. Sociol condition of England and Franco in 
1775. — 11. The Dover "Mail climbing Shooter’s Hill; a messonger ovor- 
takes it with a despatch for 31 r. Jarvis Lorry; ho receives a very 
singular message to cany back ; his por])le.\iiy ovt'r il. — 1X1. Mr. lijurv’s 
<lrcani as ho rode throiigli Hio night. — lY. How he lookcul, and wliat lio 
did at The Iloyal George, at Dover; Miss 3lancttc cotrms; lie tells 
her, as “a matter of business,” that her father, whom sho supposed 
dead, has been imprisoned many years, but is now free at Haris ; she is 
Bi mined by the intclligonco. — Y. A Avinc-ensk bursts in Saint Antoine, 
and a crowd try to secure tho Avinc ; Defarge, thci wijie-shoj) keeper, 
leads Mr. Lorry and Miss 31anette to the garret Avhei'O her father 
is making shoes. — YI. Doctor Manette’s appearance and voice ; how 
ho camo to understand shoomakiiig; Lucie tries to ri'call to his Tuiml 
long- forgotten incidents ; they take him from the garret, and out of 
France. 

BOOK II. — Chapter I. Tcllson's Bank a triumph of inconvenience,* 
Jerry Cruncher at home ; is greatly disturbed by Mrs. CruncheHs 
“flopping;” with young Jerry goes to his station near Tellson’s, and 
chews straws till called to go on an errand. — II. Ho is sent to tho Old 
Bailey, where Charles Darnay is put on trial for treason. — III. The 
attorney-general’s speech ; ic.stimotiy of Jolin Barsad and Roger Cly, of 
Mr. Lorry, of Miss Manetto, of Doctor Manefto ; strange likeness of 
Sydney Carton, the barrister, to tho prisoner ; Darnay is aciiuitted.— • 
IV. Receives his friends* congratulations; Carton and Darnay dine 
together. — Y. Stryver as lion, and Carton as jackal; Carton “works 
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ap** two cases for Stryver. — ^YI. Doctor IVTaoette’s house near Soho 
Square ; Mr. Lorry goes there one fine Sunday ; talks with Miss 
Pross ; the doctor and Lucie come home ; Mr. Dai tiay calls, and tells 
of a curious fact ho heard while confined in the Tower, by which the 
doctor is much startled; Carton calls; their conversation before an^ 
during a thunderstorm. — ^VIT. Monseigneur, a French lord, takes his 
chocolate ; character of the people who frequented his rooms ; Marquis 
St. Evremonde drives over and kills Gaspard’s child; Dofarge comes, 
and a stout woman, knitting. — VIII. The marquis goes to his country- 
seat; the poverty-stricken village near it; a road-mender tells the 
marquis of seeing a spectral -looking man swinging by the carriage-drag ; 
a poor woman, whoso husband has died of want, petitions the marquis 
for a bit of stone or W'ood to mark his grave. — IX. He reaches the 
chateau, and soon his nephew, Charles Darnay, comes ; their conversa- 
tion; the sleepless night and the waking morning; the marquis is found 
assassinated. — X. Charles Camay teaches in England; tells Doctor 
Manctte his lovo for Lucie. — ^Xl. Conversation between iStryvor and 
Carton about Stryver’s plan to marry Miss Manette. — XII. Stryver, on 
his way to tell her his intention, stops at Tcllson*s, communicates his 
plan to Mr. Lorry, who advises him not to do it; Mr. Lorry, after seeing 
Miss Manette, reiterates his advice, and is astounded by the nonchalance 
<>f Stryver. — XIII. Sydney Carton confesses to Miss Manette that she 
is the last dream of his life, and that even her inlhionee eaunot redeem 
him from the ruin he has brought on Ins career and character. — XIV. 
The funeral of Iloger Cly, first followed, then managed, by a fierce mob ; 
Jerry, having notified his wife that he shall ‘‘work’^ Iku* ff>r “flopping,” 
if ill success attend his efforts, goes out “lishing” aCtef midnight ; young 
Jerry follows ; secs him, joined by two other men, enter a graveyard; 
tlu’y raise a coffin, and young Jerry tiees homo iii deadly fear, fancying 
himself closely pui-sm'd by the cc'tlin ; Cruncher, returning unsuccessful, 
takes his wife tf» task fnr it; m‘xi morning, on their way to Tcllson's, 
young Jerry asks his father about the business of a “ rcsiirrection- 
man.” — XV. Wino-dvinking at Defargo’s, iimdnmo kceY)ing shop ; De- 
fargo ami the road-mender enter, ami s(H>n follow the tliree Jacques 
to <he gari’ot ouce occupied by Doctor Manette; tbo road-mender 
tells of (laspard, the -assassin of Marquis St. Evnhnondo ; his 
arrest eleven months after the murder; his impris.oniiient in the 
marquis’s castle ; his execution ; Defargo and inadame go with the 
road-mender on Sunday to Vci-sailles to see the king and nobility; 
the road-ijicnder is enthusiastic in his loyal dernonsiiaiions, — XVI. 
Defai-ge tells madamc that John Darsad lias hvru commissioned as 
govern mont-s])y for Paint Antoine, and describes Inm ; madamo re- 
nssnres Defarge’s failing courage; Hars.ad <-omes to tJio win(‘-shop; 
madame puts a rose in her hair, and the cuslomcrs all go out, leaving 
him talking with her; he feigns much sympathy for GasjKinl; addresses 
Defargc - who comes in— as Jacques, but is corrected ; ho tells them that 
Miss Manette is going to many Charles Darnay.- XVll. Doctor Manette 
and Lucie under the planc-treo the evening befoie hi’r marriage; ho 
assures lierof his entire satisfaction that she is to he niarried ; tells her 
tho thoughls and fancies he had of her while in prison. — XVIII. Mr. 
Lorry gives her his parting bachelor-blessing; tiio marriage; Darnay 
and Lucie leave for Warwickshire; something Darnay liad told the 
doctor just befoi'o tho marriage brings back his old bewdldorment, and 
bo returns to making shoes; expedients adopti'd by Mr. Lorry to restore 
him, and not to mar Lucie’s wedding-tour. — XIX. The tenth morning^ 
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Mr. Lorry finds the doctor recovered ; lias a lonj^ conversation with hina 
on tho cause of his malady, and obtains his consent to remove the shoe, 
maker’s bench and tools during his abs(?nce. — XX. Carton asks and 
obtains permission of Darnay to conio to Ins house occasionally ; Lueio 
•tells Darnay that Cai-ton is better at heart than ho seems, and begs fop 
kind and generous treatment of him. — XXI. Echoes of little feet in 
Lucie’s life; Carton’s manner when visiting the Darnays; Stryver 
shoulders himself into wealth, marries a rich widow, f^kesher three sons 
to bo taught by Darnay, who declines the patronage ; Mr. Lorry calls at 
Darnay’s, one July evening, quite irritated by his unusual day’s work ; 
tho same day the people of Saint Antoine rise in revolution ; Defarge 
leads them in repeated furious assaults on the Bastille ; when it is tah(?n, 
be forces tho turnkey to conduct him to North Tower, where I)ot;tor 
Manetto had been confined; apparently finds nothing ; the governor is 
stabbed by the mob, and Madame Defarge lunvs oft his head. — XXT [, 
Foulon, who had once told tho famished peo])lo to cat grass, is takc’n, 
briefly tried, and hanged. — XX 1 11. A grim, shnggy man comes wiuno 
tho road-mender is at work, learns tho situation of the marquis’s 
castle, then falls asleep ; that night, the castle is burned ; the villagers 
refnso to aid in extinguishing the fire, but ring the hell, and illuminate 
their houses. — XXIV^. JMoiiseigiu'ur, represent at ivo of I he French no})ility, 
escaped from Paris, at ’rellsoii’s; Mr. Lorry amuMinces to Darnay his 
plan of going to Paris to secure from Tc*! Ison’s Paris Bank some im. 
portant books and papers ; Darnay sees a hurer tiddressed to him by hia 
real name (Evremonde) ; the depreciating remarks of Monseignenr, and 
the coarse bullying remarks of Stryver; leil(‘r from (labello in prison at 
Paris, imploring Darnay’s assistaijco ; Darnay resolves to go to Paris; 
secs Mr. Lorry off, writes h'tters to Lucie and Doctor Manettc, and nc.xt 
night starts on his journey. 

BOOK in.— CiiArTKii I. Tie meets obstacles constantly from citizen- 
patriots; finally is furnished with escorts; just escapes with life from 
the mob at Beauvais; arrives at Paris; is at once consigned to tho 
prison of La Force ; Defarge accoiiqamies him, asking some questions, 
but declaring that ho will <lo nothing for him; at tho prison, a company 
of refined and courteous ])risorier.s 'welcome him ; lie is put in a cell, anti 
left to his maddening thoughts. — IT. Tellsoii’s Bank at Paris ; Doctor 
Manetto and Lncic rusli into Mr. Lorry’s room, to his utter surprise ; ho 
tells Lucie that ho knows of no harm having befallen Darnay; puts her 
in a safer room, then looks out of a windoAV with Doctor Manctte on a 
yard where scores of iit'rce men and woriitm are grinding weapons dulled 
by murdering prisoners ; Doctor IM.anette, safe because he has liims(‘lf 
been a Bastille ])risoiier, rushes into the crow d, makes himself known, and 
is hurried away to La Foret.* to save Darna^^ — HI. IMr. Lorry procures 
lodgings for Lucie, her daughter, and Miss I’ross; Defarge brings him a 
note from the doctor, stnting that Darnay is safe; Madame Defarge and 
The Vengeance look cart'fully at Lucie ami her child, but give little heed to 
her plea for kindness to Darnay. — IV. What the doctor said and heard while 
trying to save Darnay; his perfect self-possession and resolution ; tlie 
sharp female called La Guillotine ; Lucie’s steady devotion to her house- 
hold duties. — V. Sho goes daily to a spot where tho doctor had told her 
Darnay could see her, though sho could not see him; tho horrible danco 
of the Carmagnole.- VI. Darnay is siiminoned before tho Tribunal ; lii^ 
answ’ers; tho testimony of Gabolle, Doctor Pianette, and Mr. Lorry ; ho 
is acquitted; tho crowal carry him Itoirio in triumph. — VTI. Miss Pr<^s^ 
and Cruncher prepare for an unusually elaborate marketing in honour oi 
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tlie release of Darnay ; he is again arrested on the accusation of Defarge, 
niadanic, and another. — JVIiss Ih-oss, markeii ng with Jerry, nioeia 
her brother Solomon in Tlic Good Republican Brutus of Autujuity; 

goes with her into tlie street, and is just getting i-id of Inu*, when 
Jerry lialf-recogiiiaes him, and S 3 uln(y Carton calls him ])y naino, 
“Barsad;** by a half-threat, Carton induces Barsad to go with him to 
Mr. liorry’s; convinces him that ho knows so much of his villtju}' as to 
have him in his poiver; Barsad declares Cly dead, and .Terry vehemently 
denies it. — IX. Mr. Lorry questions .Tcit\' as to his kno\^ledge of Cly’s 
ncing alive, and learns that Jerry is an Agricultooral cliaracier;” 
Carton tells Mr. Lorry he has arranged with Barsad, who is one of tlie 
turnkeys at the Conciergerio, to bo admitted to JIarnay once if it sliould 
go ill with liirn; they talk of Liicio, of tlie daj^s wlnui tluw were children 
at their mothers’ knees; Carton talks witli a wood-sawyer about the 
guillotine; procures some drugs from a chemist; walks the streets all 
night, repeating again and again the words road at liis father’s gi-avc ; 
Bariiay again bid'orc' the Trihiinal; the prosecutor stati'S that Dania^’' is 
denounced by Monsieur and Madame Dofargt', also by Doctor Maneltoj 
the doctor, denying the sratmnent, is stopped, aud obliged to sit down; 
Defarge testifies to having found in North Tower a p;i])er written by lloctor 
Manetto in prison in i 7<)7 — N.- -in whicli ihe docior sr'ts forih Jjow, in 
December, 1757, he was ovoriakcii by two men ; was (joinj^elled togri with 
them to a country-scat two miles out of where he found a [latieul, 

a young woman, who in her delirium, at regular iuiervals, sliriekcd, and 
said, “ My husband, my father, and my brother,” then counted twelve • 
liow, in tlie same place, lie found another p*ilitmt,a bo}’^ of seventeen, 
lying of a sword-woimd, who told the doctor, in tlie prcfconco t)f the two 
nufeeling St. Evremondo brothers, how brutally lh(?sc nobles treat their 
tenants, that the delirious young woman is his sister, that her liusbaml 
was worked to death in order that thc^'oungcr brother might obi ain pos- 
session of her ; that ho had hidden his jmunger sister, then tried to kill the 
3 '()ungor noble, and was moriallj' wounded; the 3 'ouri.g woman dies; tlie 
doctor writes all the circumstances to the minisler; Ihe wife of JMarqiiis St. 
Evremondo calls on the doctoi% and expresses her great desire to do what 
she can to atouo for the gross wrongs of hor hushaiid and his brotlier ; 
the doctor is imprisoned. On this test imoiyv, Dtinuu" is swi ft 1^^ condemned 
to die within twenty-four liours. — XI. Darna}' ami Lucie moot a few 
moments in the court-room ; Canon carries Lucie to a carriage, thence 
to her room ; arranges to have Doctor Pianette make another effort to 
save Darnay, and meet him at Mr. Loriy’s at nine o’clock that night. — 
XII. Carton goes to Dofargo’s wine-shop; hears Madame Did'arge, Jacques 
'I’liroo, and The Vengeance urge the utter extt'rmination of all the family 
of Evremondo; Defarge opposes this, for the doctor’s sake; ^Vradame 
declares herself the 3 'ounger si.sler of the woman aud bo}^ killed by the 
Evromoiides; at midnight, the doctor enters Mr. Loriy’s rooui crazy, 
demanding his bench again ; Carton finds a passport in his case ; tells 
Mr. Lorry what he heard Madame Defarge say; arranges witli him to 
Iiave everything ready to start for Englaud next iJa}- at two r.M. ; then 
bids him“ Good-bye.” — ^XIII. Darnay’s last night in the Conciergerio ; he 
becomes composed; writes letters to Lucie, Doctor Maucftc, and Mr. 
Loriy ; dreams of his happy home near Soho Square ; wakes, aud counts 
the hours calmly; at one o’clock Sj'diuy Carton conies in; Carton 
dictates a letter for Darnay to write, and, with drugs procunul at the 
^'bemiat’s, renders him unconscious; changes clothes ^^i^h him; then 
barsad carries Darnay ont as if overcome with grief; Carton meets 
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a Bweet-faccd seamstress in the hall where the day’s yiotims are 
gathered, and promises to hold her hand as they ride to execution; 
the carriage, with Mr. Lorry, Doctor Manette, Darnay, Lucie, and the 
child, reaches the Barrier ; tlie papers are examined ; they drive as 
fast as they dare, not to excite suspicion, but are not pursued. — XIV. 
Madame Defarge, The Vengeance, and Jacques Three determine that 
Lucie shall be denounced ; having directed The Vengeance to reserve for 
her a seat at the execution, ]\Iadame Defarge goes to see Lucie, to he able 
to boar witness that she impeached the justice of the llepublic; Jerry 
and Miss Press consult as to the best place for them to start from ; Jerry 
goes; Madame Defarge enters the house, and demands to see Lucie; 
Miss Press defiant ; neither understands a word the other says ; at 
last they grapple, and in the struggle inadame is shot by her own 
pistol ; Miss Press looks tlio door, throws the key into tho river, joins 
Jerry, and they start for England, the crash of the pistol-shot ringing in 
her ears, and to ring there for ever. — XV". Sydney Carton’s ride in a 
tumbril to the g’uillotinc ; Tiio Vengeance is greatly excited because 
Madame Defarge does not come ; Carton cheers and comforts the seaiu- 
Btress, they kiss, and are cxocuted ; tho prophetic thoughts Carton may 
have had of the future of hia friends and foes. 



HOTTED DOWN. 


This tale was written specially for The New York Ledger^ in which 
paper it appeared in the numbers for Aus^nst 20 and 27 and {September 3, 
1850 (Vol. XV., No. 24- 20), illustrated with seven woodcuts. It was 
republished in ISOO in “All the Year Hound,” 4th and ilth of August 
(1st series, No. 67 and 68). 


CHARACTERS INTRODUCED. 


ADAMS, MB, Clork in llie life assurance office of which 
Mr. Sampson is tiie cliief manager. 

BANKS, MAJOR. A character assumed by Mr. Meltham in 
fuith(3rance of liis jilans against Mr. Slinkton. 

BECKWITH, MR, ALFRED, See Meltham, Mb. 

MELTHAM^ MR, Actuary of the Inestimable Life Assurance 
Company. He falls in love with one of Mr. Julius SlinktoiVs 
nieces, a lovely girl, whose life is insured in his office. She 
soon dies from the effects of a slow poison secretly administered 
*to her by her uncle; and Mr. Meltham, having become 
thoroughly assured of the villain’s guilt, devotes himself 
thenceforth to the single object of hunting him down. 
Resigning his situation, he causes a report of his death to be 
put into circulation, assumes the name of Mr. Alfred Eeckwith, 
takes rooms in tlie Middle Temple, opposite those of Mr. 
Slinkton — to whom he is personally unknown — and makes 
them a trap for him. Allecting to be a confirmed drunkard, 
he deludes the murderer into thinking tliat it would be an 
easy thing to obtain an insurance on his life for two thousand 
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pounds, and then to do him to death with brandy, or, brandy not 
proving quick enough, with something quicker. Slinkton’s 
plotting, hoAvever, is well understood all along, and he is 
^ gradually led on to his ruin. The fitting time liaving arrived, 

‘ ho is confronted with the evidences of his guilt, when, finding 
liimself brought to bay, he swallows some of the powerful 
l^oison which he always carries witli him, and falls down a 
dead man. 

NINER, MISS MARGARET. Mr. Slinkton’s niece. She 
is saved from falling a victim to the wickedness of her uncle 
by the eflbrts of !Mr. Sampson and ]Mr. ^Meltham, who reveal to 
her his real character, and induce her to leave him for ever. 

SAMPSON, MR. Chief manager of a life assurance company, 
and narrator of the story, in which he is also one of the 
actors. 

SLINKTON, MR. JULIUS. A gentleman, educated, well- 
bred, and agreeable, who professes to be on the point of going 
into orders, but who is, in reality, a consummate hypocrite 
and villain. He effects an insurance for two thousand pounds 
on the life of Mr. Alfred Beckwith, and then attempts to 
poison him in order to g(‘t the money ; but, being foiled in 
his object, he destroys himself. 



OTCOMMERCIAL TEAVELLEB. 


Tn December, 18(>0, seventeen papers, on a variety of topics, which had 
previously appeared at intervals iii “All ibo Year Hound,” were pub. 
lislied in a colleotivo form, nnd(‘r the above title, by Cliapman and llalb 
A second edition, with illustrations, in which the number of sketches 
was increased to twenty-eight, was brought out in the latter part of 
1808. 

The Uncommercial Traveller introduces himself to tho reader in 
these words : 

“ I am both a town traveller and a coiintry-travollcr, and am always 
on the road. Figiiral ively speaking, 1 travid for the great house of 
Human Interest Urol hers, and liave ratli(*r a larges connection in the 
fancy goods way. Literally s[K‘aking, I am always wandering liero and 
tlu're from my rooms in Covemt (xarden, Jjondou — now abonr, tho city 
St reels, iu)w a])ont the country byr«)ads — seeing many Jitfle things, and 
some great things, which, because they iiitorcsb me, I think may interest 
others.” 


CHARACTERS INTRODUCED. 


ANDERSON, JOHN. A tramp, whoso only improvidence- 
appears to have been that he has spent tlie last of his httle 
all upon soap. (XL Tramps.) 

ANDERSON, MRS. His wife ; a woman spotless to behold. 
(XL. Tramjps.) 

ANTONIO. A swarthy young Spanish guitar-player. (V.. 
Poor Mercantile Jack.) 

battens, MR. A virulent old pensioner at Titbull'a. 

(XXVIL TithulUs Almslwiiscs.) 
bones, MR. BANJO. A comic Ethiopian luinstrel, with a 
blackened face and a limp sugar-loaf hat. (V. Poor Mercantile 
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BONESf MBS. BANJO. His wife; a professional singer. 
(V. Poor Mercantile Jack.) 

CARLAVERO, GIOVANNI. Keeper of a small wine-shop, 
ill a certain small Italian town on the Mediterranean, llo 
had been a political offender, sentenced to imprisonment for 
life, but was afterwards released through th:i zealous inter- 
vention of a generous Ihiglish nobleman. Jlesirous of testifying 
his gratitude to his benefactor, whom ho has not seen since 
his liberation, he sends him by ]Mr. Dickens an immense 
demijohn of wine, the first produce of his little vineyard. 
With infinite dilliculty tliis frail and enormous bottle, holding 
some half-dozen gallons, is safely carried to England ; but tlie 
wine turns to vinegar before it reaches its destination. Yet 
“ tlie English man,” says Mr. Dickens, “ told me, with much 
emotion in liis face and voice, that he had never tasted wine 
that seemed to him so sweet and sound ; and long afterwards 
the bottle graced his table.” (XXVIII. The Italian Prisoner.) 

CHIPS. A shipwright who sells himself to the Devil for half 
a ton of copper, a bushel of tenpenny nails, an iron pot, and a 
rat that can speak. He gets disgustixl with the rat, and tries 
to kill it, Dit docs not succeed, and is ])imishcd by being 
subjected to a swarm and plague of rats, who linally comjiass 
Ills dosti'uction by eating through the planks of a ship in 
wliich he has been ‘‘pressed” for a sailor. (XV. Nurse's 
Stories.) 

CLEVERLY, SUSANNAH. A Mormon emigrant; a young 
woman of business. (XX. Bound for the Great Salt Lake.) 

CLEVERLY, WILLIAM. Her brother; also a Mormon 
emigrant. (XX. Bound for the Great Salt Lake.) 

DIBBLE, MR. SAMPSON. A ]\Iormon emigrant ; a very 
old man, who is stone-blind. (XX. Bound for tlie Great 
Salt Lake.) 

DIBBLE, MRS. DOROTHY. His wife, who accompanies 
him. (XX. Bound for the Great Salt Lake.) 

PACE MAKER, MONSIEUR THE. A corpulent little man 
with a comical face. He is heralded as “ the great changer of 
countenances, who transforms the features that Heaven has 
bestowcAl upon him into an endless succession of surprising 
and extraordinary visages, coin]n‘ehending all the contortions, 
energetic and expressive, of Avhich the human face is ca])ahlo, 
and all the passions of the human In^art, as love, jealousy, 
revenge, hatred, avarice, despair,” (XXV. In the Frend^ 
Flemish Country.) 
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FLANDERS, SALLY, A former nurse of tlio Uncommercial 
Traveller, and widow of Flanders, a small master-builder. 
(XXVI. Madicim-Mm of Civilizaliun,) 

FLIP FIELD, MR, A friend of the Uncommercial TraveUei's. 
(XIX. Birthday Celehratioiis,) 

FLIP FIELD) MRS. His mother. (XIX. Birthday Celebra- 
tions,) 

FLIP FIELD, MISS, His elder sister. Slie is in the habit of 
speaking to new acqnaintancjis, in pious and condoning tones, 
of all the quarrels that have tak(ui place in the family from 
infancy. (XIX. Birthday Celeb ratio ns.) 

FLIP FIELD, MR, TOM, called “ The Long-Lost.” A brother 
of Mr. Flipfield’s. After an al)sence of many years in foreign 
parts, he returns home, and is warmly welcomed by his family 
and friends ; but ho proves t(j be an “ antipathetical being, 
with a peculiar power arnl gift of treading on everybody's 
tenderest place ; ” and eveiybody wishes that he could be 
instantly transported back to llie foreign parts which have 
tolerated him so long. (XIX. Birthday Celebrations.) 


GLOBSON, BULLY, A schoolmate of th,e Uncommercial 
TraveUor’s ; a big fat boy, witli a big fat head, and a big fat 
fist. (XIX. Birthday Celebrations,) 

GRAZINGLANDS, MR, ALEXANDER, A midland 
county gentleman, of a comfortiihle property, on a visit to 
London. (VI. Refreshments for Travellers.) 


GRAZINGLANDS, MRS. ARABELLA. Ilis wi*^ ' 
pride of her division of the county. (VI. i?6//v’->»nimorcial 
Travellers.) (wliere most 

JAGK, DARK. A negro sanor. (V. P- 

JACK, MERCANTILE. A repres) , r. ,, 

1 1 . ,1 1 . . ^ -.rlv laicy Green: an old 

ployed in the merchant marine, n" , /■Vtt in i 
^ ^ aveller s. (XII. Didlboroiuih 

'^OBSON, JESSE, NUMBE. ^ 

;f u f ^ of tbo Uncommercial 

Great bait Lake.) ijratiom.) 

KING II, HORACE. An inmate ' 

where he di(*.S. (XIII. and T loA-ed her to that 

Ti 1 1 1 • to out r»f jnylitilo bed in tho 

Ho was a likely man to y oivnipia S(,uii-es ! » 

Clover as be needed to be, ar ^ i j 

.... Tlioso who man, with wliiic Jiair and keen ey<is, 

80 comfortably oF^d. (VII. Travel liny Abroad,) 
lo! the man wa 
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KINDHEART, MR. An Englisliman of an amiable nature, 
great enthnsiasm, and no discretion. (XXVI. Medicine-Mm 
of Civilizidioii.) 

KLEM, MR. A weak old man, meagre and mouldy, who is 
never to be seen detached from a liat pint of beer in a pewter 
pot. (XVI. Arcadian London.) ® 

KLEM, MRS. His wife ; an elderly woman, labouring under 
a chronic sniff, and having a dejected conscious] i ess that slie 
is not justified in appearing on the surface of the eartli, 
(XVI. Arcadian London.) 

KLEM, MISS. Their daughter, apparently ten years older 
than either hei- father or motlier. (XVL Arcadian London.) 

MELLOWS, MR. J. Landlord of "Iho Dolphin^s Head 
(XX ir. An Old Stage- Coaching House.) 

MERCY. A nurse who relates diabolical stories to the Tin- 
commercial Traveller, when a child, with a lieiidish enjoyment 
of his terrors. (XV. Nursds Stones.) 


MITTS, MRS^ A pensioner at TitbulFs ; a tidy, wcdl-favoured 
widow, witli a pro])Ltiatory way of ]>assing lior hands over and 
under one another. (XXV ll. TilhiUrs Alinsliouses.) 

MURDERER, CAPTAIN. A diabolical wnjtch, admitted 
into the best society, and possessing immense wealth. His 
mission is matrimony, and the gratification of a cannibal 
wojetito with tender brides. (XV. Nnrsds Stories.) 


CLEVLlirTj,jj^j-j ^ refractory female pauper, who would 
emigrant, v ^kfiil to bo got into a place, or got abroad.” 
DIBBLE, MR. SKorhliouse.) 

old man, who is sto^^ - , . . 

Salt Lake.) ' 

DIBBLE, MRS. 

him. (XX. Bound for the 

FACE-MAKER, MONSD Her more parlic,il!ii-ly, Sliewas older 
.,1 . t j TT^very clunk and crovico of niy mind for 

\Vltl] il comical face. Hvi Iinji^iimry Coiivorsations 

countenances, wlio transfoi ,,f om- union, and 1 had writion lottrrs 
beslowiid upon him into an Valpolo’s to that discreet -womnn, 
and extraordinary visages, I never liad the 

eiiciKjctic and oxpr(!Ssive, of '«ttcrB ; bnt to write theoi, 

" , , , '>en a sublime occupation. 

and all tlie jiassioiis of the human 

rovoiigo, hatred, avarice, despair.” (^-‘immercial Traveller’s 
Flemish Couninj.) of the same name, 
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who was tutor to Candide. (VIII. Tlie Great Ta^nanioHa 
Cargo,) 

In his personal character, ho is as humane and worthy a 
inan as any I know; in liis official capacity, ho imfortimaf cly prcachoi 
the doctrines of his renowned ancesfor, by domonstralin*' on all occa- 
sions that wo live in the best of all jmssible official worlds. 

• 

PARKLE, MR. A friend of the Uncommercial Traveller’s. 
(XIV. Ghamhers.) 

OJTrCKEAR. A i)oliceman. (V. Poor Mercantile Jack.) 

ilI7INQHj MRS. The oldest pensioner at TithiilTs ; a woman 
wlio has “totally lost her head.” (XXVll. TlthuWs Alms- 
houses.) 

li HFRACTORY, CHIEF. Asnrly, discontented female pauper, 
with a voice in which the tonsils and uvula liave gained a 
dis(jased ascendency. (III. Wapping Workhonse.) 

PxEFRACTORY, NUMBER TWO. Another pauper of the 
same character. (111. Wapfdng Workhouse.) 

SAfpJERS, MRS. One of tlie oldest pensioners at Till mil’s, 
w]io Jias split the small community in wliich she lives into 
id most as many parties as there are dwellings in tlic ])reciiict, 

1 >y stiuiding her pail outside her dwelling. (X^V" 1 1. TitbnWs 
A Imshonses.) 

SA/j(JY, P., FAMILY. A troupe of dramatic artists, fifteen 
in numher, under the mamigtmient of JMonsieiir P. Salcy. 
(XXV. In the Freneh- Flemish Count nj.) 

SltARPEYE. A policeman. (V, Pour Mercantile Jack.) 

SPEfJKS, JOE. An old schoolfellow of the Uncommercial 
'fiiivedler; afterwards a physician in Dullborough (where most 
of us come from who come from a country town). (XXL 
Dullborongh Town.) 

SPECKS, MRS. Ilis wife, formerly Lucy Green; an old 
friend of the Uncommercial Traveller’s. (XII. Dullborough 
Town. 

SQUIRES, OLYMPIA. An old name of the Uncommercial 
Tniveller’s. (XIX. Birthday Celebrations.) 

(31yinpia was most beautiful (t>f course), and I loved her to that 
tloj^rco, tliat I used to bo obliged to get out of niy litilo bed in the 
niglifc, expressly to exclaim to Solitude, “ O, Olympia Jr^quires ! ** 

STRAUDENHEIM. A shopkeeper at Strashurg ; a large- 
lipped, pear-nosed old man, with white hair ami keen eyes, 
though nea^-sighted. (YIL Travelling Abroad.) 
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SWEENEY, MRS, A profossional liumdresp, in figure extremely 
like an old family umbrella. (XIV. Chambers.) 

TESTATOR, MR, An occupant of a very dreary set of 
fcliambors, in Lyons Inn, vdiicli he fiirnislios with articles ho 
finds locked ii]) in one of the cellars, and having no owner, so 
far as is known to anyone. He is iiftcrwards, visited, late at 
night, by a man considerably sod<len with liquor, who examines 
ever}^ ailicle, claims them all as Ids own, and promises to call 
again the next morning, jiimctnally at ten o’clock, but wh(^ 
fads to do so. (XIV. Chambers.) 

Whothor he was a gliost, or a spectral illnsion of conscience, or a 
drunken man wlio had no Imsincss there, or the drunken rif:fhtfiil 
owner of the furniture, with a transitory trh'am of memeny ; wliether 
he got safe lunne, or laid no home to got to; whi'therlie died of li(]|uor 
on the way, or lived in liquor ever afterwards ; he never was heard of 
more. 

TRAMPFOOT, A policeman. (V. Poor Mercantile Jach.) 

VENTRILOQUIST, MONSIEUR THE. A performer at- 
tached to a booth at a fair. He^ is a thin and sallow man of 
a weakly aspt'ct. (XXV. la the French -Flemish Country.) 

VIGTUALLEli, MR, LICENSED. Propihdor of a singing- 
house freqmmttMl hy sailors ; a sharp and watchful man, witJi 
tight lips, and a complete cMliiion of Cocker’s Arithmetic in 
each eye. (V. J^oor Mercantile Jack.) 

WEEDLE, A N^ASTASIA. A pretty l\Iormon emigrant, elected 
by universal suffrage the hcauty of the ship. (XX. Bound 
for the Great Salt Lake.) 

WILTSHIRE, A simple, fresh -col cured farm labourer, of eight- 
and-thirty. (XX. Bound for the Great Salt Lalze.) 



GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


This tale originally appeared in “All Iho Year Eonnd ; the first 
chapter being containrd in the number for December!, iSfiO. On its 
completion, in 18(il, it was published by Chapman and Dali, in three 
volumes, with illnstratioiis by JVJarcns Stone; and was “ affectiouatoly 
inscribed to Chauncy Hare Townshend.** 


CHARAC:iU51lS INTRODUCED. 


AGED, THE. See Wemmick, Mr., Senior. 

AMELIA, Ono of Mr. Jaggers’s clients. (Ch. xx.) 

AVENGER, THE, SeeVEvrEiR, 

BARLEY, CLARA, Daughter of Old Bill Barley ; a very 
pretty, slight, dark-eyed girl of twenty or so, of natural and 
winning manners, and a confiding and amiable disposition. 
She is betrothed to Herbert Pocket, whom she afterwards 
marries. (Ch. xlvi., Iv., Iviii., lix.) 

BARLEY, OLD BILL, A bedridden purser ; a sad old rascal, 
always more or less drunk, and tormented by the gout in liis 
right hand — and everywhere else. (Ch. xlvi., Iviii.) 

Biddy, An orphan ; second cousin to Mr. Wopsle, being his 
“great-aunt’s granddaughter.” She is a good, honest girl, 
poor in purse and condition, but with a wealth of true 
womanliness which makes Joe Gargery, whose second wife 
she becomes, very rich indeed. (Ch. vii., xvi.-xix., xxxv., 
Iviii., lix.) 

BRANDLEY, MRS, A widow-lady at Eichmond, with whom 
Estella is placed by Miss Havisham. (Ch. xxxviii. ) 
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CAMILLA, ME. JOHN or EAYMOND. A relative of 
Miss Havisliain’s ; a toady and a humbug. (Ch. xi., xxv.) 

CAMILLA, MBS. His wife; sister to Mr. Pocket. She 

, professes a great deal of love for Miss Havisliam, and calls on 
her husband to testify that her solicitude for that lady is 
gradually undermining her to the extent of making one of her 
legs shorter than the other. (Ch. xi., xxv.) 

CLAEEIKER. A young merchant or shipping broker. (Ch. lii., 
Iviii.) 

COILER, MRS. A toad y neighbour of Mr. and Mrs. Pocket’s ; 
a widow-lady of that highly sympathetic nature, that she 
agrees with everybody, blesses everybody, and sheds smiles 
or tears on everybody, according to circumstances. (Ch. xxiii.) 

COMPEYSON. A convict, and “the worst of scoundrels.” 
He proves lobe the man who professed to be Miss Havi sham’s 
lover. Magwitch gives the following account of him to Pip : 

“ CompeyFon took me on to be liis man and pardner. And what 
was CompeysoTrs business in which we was to go ])!irdncrs ? Conipcy- 
son’s business was the swindling, handwriting forging, stolen bank- 
note pnssing, and such-like. All sorls of traps as Coiiipoyson could 
set willi Ids head, and koo]) his own It'gs out of and get the profits 
from and let another man in for, was Conipoyson’s business. He’d no 
more heart tliau a iron file, he was as cold as death, and ho had the 
head of the Devil. . . . Not to go into the things that Compeyson 
planned, and I done — whicli ’ud take a week — I’ll simply say to you, 
dear boy . . . that that man got me into such nets as made mo his 
black slave. I was always in debt to him, always under his thumb, 
always a working, always a getting into danger, lie was younger 
than me, hut lie’d got craft, and he’d got learning, and ho overmatched 
me live hundred times told and no mercy.” 

He is at length committed for felony, is sentenced to seven 
years’ ini])risoniiient ; and is linally killed in a stmggle with 
Magwitcli. ((Jli. iii., v., xlii., xlv., xlvii., 1., liii.~lvi.) 

DRUMMLE, BENTLEY, cnlUd “TifE Spider.” A sulhy, 
old-looking yonng ujan of a heavy order of architecture ; iill»‘, 
proud, niggardly, reserved, and sns[»icions. He is a fcllov’- 
boarder with Pi}) at ]\lr. Pocket’s, and his rival for the hniid 
of Estella, whom he mariios and treats with great cruelly. 
(Ch. xxiii., xxv., xxxviii., xliii., xliv., xlviii.) 

ESTELLA. The adopted daughter of .^liss Ilavisham, and the 
heroine of the story. She proves to bo the daughter of Abel 
Magwitch (or Provis), Pijj s benefactor. Her foster-mother 
tells Pip that she bad wished for a little girl to roar, and to 
save from her own fate {see Havisdam, Miss) ; and that Mr. 
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Jaggers had accordingly brought her such a child — an orphan 
of about three years. 

“ When she first came to me, I meant to save her from misery like 
my own. At first I mcjxnt no more.” ^ 

“ Well, well ! ’* said I. “ I hope so.” 

“ But as she grew, and promised to he very beautiful, I gradually 
did worse, and^with my praises, and with my jewels, and with my 
teachings, and with this figure of myself always heforo her, a warning 
to back and point my lessons, I stole her heart away and put ice in its 
place.” 

ITot content with moulding the inipressionahle child into 
the form that her own wild roseiiimcnt, spumed afFectioii, and 
wounded pride find vengeance in, she marries her to an ill- 
tempered, clumsy, contemptil)le booby (Bentley Drummle), 
who has nothing to recommend him hut money and a ridiculous 
roll of addlc-lieadcd predecessors. After leading a most un- 
liappy life, she separates from her husband, who subsequently 
dies from an accident consequent on Ids ill-treatment of a 
horse. Some two years after this event, she iiappens to meet 
J^ip (who has always lov(;d her) on the very spot where their 
first meeting had been when they were children. 

I took her baud in rnino, and wo wont out of Hio ruined place; 
and as tho morning mists liad risen long ago, when I first loft the 
forgo, so tho evening mists were rising now; and, in all the broad 
expanse of tran(piil light they showed to me, 1 saw no shadow of 
another parting from Jicr. 

(Ch. vii., ix., xi.-xvL, xviii., xxii., xxvii., xxix., xxx., 
xxxii., xxxiii., xxxviii., xxxix., xliii., xliv., xlviii.-li., IvL, 
Ivii., lix.) 

FLOrSON, A nurse in !Mr. Pocket’s family. (Ch. xxii., 
xxiii.) 

OAltGEltY, JOFj, a blacksmith, married to Pip’s sister, who 
is an out-and-out termagant. 

Joe wjis a fair man, with curls of flaxen hair on each sido of his 
smooth face, and witli eyes of such a very undecided blue, that tliey 
seemed to have somehow got mixiid with their own whites. He was 
a mild, good-natured, sweet-tempered, easy-going, foolish, dear fellow 
"—a sort of Hercules in streiigtli, and also in weakness. 

"When Pip is a small hoy, he is harshly treated by his sister 
(with whom he lives, both his parents being dead) ; hut his 
kind-hearted brother-in-law befriends him as much as is pos- 
sible, and makes quite a connianion of him. In the course of 
conversation, one night, when they happen to he left by them- 
selves, Joe gives him some account of his early history, of tho 
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circTimstances attending his marriage, and of the principles on 
which he regulates his domestic conduct, 

“ Didn't you ever go to school, Joe, when yon were as little as me ? ” 
, “ No, I’ip.’* 

“ Why didn't yon ever go to school, Joe, when yon were as little 
as me ? 

“W’ell, Pip,*' said Joe, taking np the poker, and spoiling himself io 
his nsual occupation when lie was thongljtfnl, of slowly raking the firo 
between the lower bars : I’ll toll yon. My father, Pip, ho were givt?if 
to drink, and when he -vvere overtook with drink, he hammered awa^’^ a'; 
my mother most onmercifnl. It w'crc a’most the only hamnioring ho 
did, indeed, 'xeepting at myself. And ho liarrirnered at me with a wo'gonr 
only to bo equalled by tlio wigoiir with which he didn't hammer at his 
anwil. — You’re a-listcning and understanding, Pip ?” 

** Yes, Joe.’* 

“'Consequence my mother and me wo ran away from my faflmr 
several times; and tlien my mother she’d go out to work, and she’d say, 
* Joe,’ she’d say, ‘ now, please God, you shall have some schooling, child, ‘ 
and she’d put me to soliool. Hut my father were that, good in his hart 
that he couldn’t abcar to bo without us. So, he’d eonio with a most 
tremenjous crowd and make smdi a row at the dooi's of the lioiiscs 
where wo was, that they used to be obligated to have no more to do wi(h 
us and to give us np to him. And then lie took us homo and hammered 
ns. Which, you see, Pip,” said Joe, pausing in his meditative raking of 
the fire, and looking at mo, “ were a drawback on my learning.’* 

“ Certainly, pdor Joe ! ” 

“ Though mind you, Pip,” said Joe, with a judicial touch or two of 
the poker on the top bar, “rendering unto nil tlieir doo, and mnintaining 
equal justice betwixt mon and man, rny father were that good in his 
hart., don’t yon see ? ’* 

I didn’t see; but I didn’t say so. 

“Well 1” Joe pursued, “ somebody must keep the pot a-biling, Pip, 
or the pot won’t bile, don’t you know ? ’* 

I saw that, and said so. 

“’Consequence, my father didn't make objections to my going to 
work; so I went to work at my prc.sent calling, wliich were his too, if 
he would have followed it, and I worked tolerable hard, I assure you, 
Pip. In time I were able to keep him, and I kep him till ho went off in 
a purple leptic fit. And it were my intentions to liavo had put upon his 
tombstone that Whatsume’er the failings on his part. Remember reader 
he were that good in his hart.” 

Joe recited thi.? couplet with such manifest pride and careful perspi- 
cuity, that I asked him if he had made it himself. 

“ I made it,** said Joe, “ my own self. I made it in a moment. It 
was like striking out a horseshoe complete, in a single blow. I never 
was so much surprised in all my life — couldn’t credit my own ed — to 
tell you the truth, liardly believed it were my own ed. As I was saying, 
Pip, it were my intentions to have had it cut over him ; but poetry costs 
money, cut it how you will, small or large, and it were not done. Not 
to mention bearers, all the money that could be spared were wanted for 
my mother. She were in poor elth, and quite broke. She waren’t 
long of following, poor soul, and her share of peace come round at 
last.” 

Joe’s blue eyes turned a little watery ; he rubbed, first one of themi 
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and then the other, in a most nncongonial and uncomfortable manner, 
with the round knob on the top of tlie poker. 

“It were but lonesome then,” said Joe, “living here alone, and I 
got acquainted with your sistc'r. Now, Pip ; ** Joe looked firmly at me, 
as if ho knew I was not going to agree with him; “your sister i9 a 
fine figure of a woman.” 

I could not^clp looking at the fire, in an obvious state of doubt. 

“Whatever family opinions, or whatever the world’s opinions, on 
that subject may bo, Pip, your sister is,” Joe tapped the top bar with 
the poker after every word followdug, “a — fine — figure — of — a — 
w'oman !” 

I could think of nothing better to say than “ I am glad you think 
BO, Joe.” 

“ So am I,” returned Joe, catching me up. “I am glad I think 
so, Pip. A little redness, or a little matter of Bone, here or there, 
what docs it signify to Me ? ” 

I sagaciously observed, if it didn’t signify to him, to whom did ii 
signify ? 

“Certainly !” assented Joe. “ That’s it. You’re right, old chap ! 
When 1 got acquainted with your sister, it were the talk how’ she was 
bringing you up by liand. Very kind of her too, all the folks said, and 
I said, along with all tlie folks. As to yon,” Joe pursued, with a coun- 
tenance exprcs.sive of seeing something very nasty indeed; “if you 
could have been aware how small and jlabby and mean you was, dear 
me, you’d have formed the most contemptible opinions of yourself I” 

Not exactly relishing this, I said, “ Never mind qic, Joe.” 

“But 1 did mind you, Pip,” ho returned, with tender simplicity, 
“When I offered to your sister to kec'p company, and to be asked in 
church, at such times as she was willing and ready to come to the forgo, 
I said to her, ‘And bring the poor little child. God bless the poor liltl© 
child,* I said to your sister, ‘there’s room for him at the forge!*” 

I broke out cryiug and begging ptirdon, and hugged Joe round the 
neck : who dropped the poker to hug me, and to say, “ Ever the best of 
friends ; ain’t ns, Pip ? Don’t cry, old chap ! ” 

When this littlo iiitcrrujaioii was over, .Joe resumed ; 

“Well, you see, Pip, and here w*o are! That's about whore it lights; 
here w'o are! Now, when 3'C)U take me in hand in my learning, Pip 
(and I tell you beforehand 1 am awful dull, most awful dull), Mrs. Joe 
mustn’t SCO too much of wdiat we’re up to. It must be done, as I may 
say, on the sly. And why on the sly ? I’ll tell yon wrhy, Pip.’* 

lie had taken up the poker again ; without which, I doubt if be 
could have proceeded in his demonstration. 

“ Your sister is given to government.” 

“ Given to government, Joe ? ” I w’as startled, for I had some 
shadowy idea (and I am afraid I must add, hope) that Joe had divorced 
ber in favour of the Lords of the Admiralty, or Treasury. 

“ Given to government,” said Joe. “ Which I meantersay the 
government of you and myself.” 

“ Oh ! ” 

“ And she ain’t over partial to having scholars on the premises,” 
Joe continued, “and in partickler would not be over partial to my 
being a scholar, for fear as I might rise. Like a sort of robej, don’t 
you see y ” 

I was going to retort with an inquiry, and had got aa far aa 
“ Why^ ” when Joe stopped me. 
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“ Stay a bit. I know what you're a-going to say, Pip ; stay a bit! 
I don't deny that your sister conics the Mo-gul over us, now and again. 
I don't deny that she do throw us back-falls, and that sho do drop down 
upon us heavy. At such times as when your sister is on tho Ram-page, 
Pip," Joe sank his voice to a whisper and glanced at tho door, “ can- 
dour compels fur to admit that she is a Buster." 

Joe pronounced this word, as if it began with at least twelve 
capital Bs. * 

Why don't I rise ? That wore your observation when I broke 
it off, Pip?” 

“Yes, Joe.” 

“ Well,” said Joe, passing the poker into his loft hand, that be might 
feel his whisker; and I had no hope of him whenever he took to that 
placid occupation ; “your sister's a master-mind. A master-mind.” 

“ What's that ? ” I askcid, in some hope of bringing liini to a stand. 
But, Joe w.as readier with his definition than I had expected, and com- 
pletely stopped mo by arguing circularly, and answering with a fixed 
look, “Her." 

“ And I ain't a master-mind,” Joe resumed, when he had uiifixod his 
look, and got back to his whisker. “And last of all, Pip- and this I 
want to say very serous to you, old eliap — 1 s('o so much in my poor 
mother, of a woman drudging and slaving aTul bn'aking her lionost hart 
and never getting no peace in her inortnl days, thut Pm dead afeerd of 
going wrong in tho way of not doing what’s I'ight by a woman, and I’d 
fur rather of the two go wrong tlie t’other way, .‘ukI bo a little ill-con- 
wenienced myself. I wish it was ordyme that got put out, Pi|); I wish 
there wtmi’t no Tickler for you, old chap ; I wish i could take it all 
on myself ; but this is the up-and-down-und-straight on it, Pip, and I 
hope you’ll overlook shortcomings." 

After tliG death of his wife Joe marries fhddy, a sweet- 
tempered woman, who makes him an (‘xcelleiit wift;, and with 
wliom he lives happily for many years, ever doing tho duty 
that lies before him with a strong liaiid, a (pilot tongue, and 
a gentle heart, (( 'h. iL-vii., ix., x., xiL-xx., xxvii., xxxv., 
Ivii.-lix.) ^ee Gaugeuy, Mus. Joe. 

OAllGERV, MRS, GEORG TANA MARTA. Ilis wife; 
sister to Pip, and a thorough shrew. 

My sister . , . was more than twenty years older than I, and had 
established a great reputation with herself and the neighbours because 
she had brought me up “ by hand." Having at that time to find out 
for myself what tho expression meant, and knowing her to havo a hard 
and heavy hand, and to bo much in tho habit of laying it upon her 
husband as well as upon mo, I supposed that Joo Gargery and I were 
both brought up by hand. 

Sho was not a good-looking woman, my sister; and I had a 
general impression tliat she must liavo made Joo Gargery marry her 
by hand. . . . 

With black hair and eyes [she] had such a prevailing redness of 
skin, that I sometimes used to wonder whether it was possible she 
washed herself with a niitimjg-gRiter instead of soap. She was tall 
and bony, and almost always woro a coarse apron, fastened over her 
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figure behind with two loops, and having a square impregnable bib in 
front, that was stuck full of pins and needles. She made it a powerful 
merit in herself, and a strong reproach against Joe, that she wore this 
apron so much. . . . 

Joe’s forgo adjoined onr house, which was a wooden house, as mftny 
of the dwellings in our country were — most of them at that time. 
When I ran h^me from the churchyard, the forge was shut up, and 
Joe was sitting alono in the kitchen. Joo and I being fellow-sutTerers, 
and having confidences as such, Joe imparted a confidence to me, tho 
moment I raised tlie latch of tho door and peeped in at him opposite 
to it, sitfjng in tho chimney corner. 

“ JMrs. Joe has been out a dozen times, looking for you, Pip. And 
she’s out now, making it a baker’s dozen.” 

“Is she?” 

“ Yes, Pip,” said Joo ; “ and what’s worse, she’s got Tickler with her.” 

At this dismal intelligence, I twisted tho only button on my waist- 
coat round and round, and looked in groat depression at the fire. 
Tickler was a w:ix-endod piece of cane, worn smooth by collision with 
my t ickled frame. 

“She sot down,” said Joo, “and she got up, and she made a grab 
at Tickler, aiid she Jburi-pngcd out. That’s whan she did,” said Joo, 
slowly clearing the lire between the lower bars with the poker, and 
looking at it : “ she Ram- paged out, Pq).” 

“ Has she been gone long, Joe ? ” I always treated him as a larger 
species of child, and as no more than my equal. 

“Well,” said Joo, glancing up at the JJutch clpck, “she’s been on 
tho Ram-page, this last spell, about live minutes, Pip. She’s a-coming! 
Get behind the door, old chap, and liavo the jack-towel betwixt you.” 

I took tho advice. My sister, Mrs. Joe, throwing tho door wide 
open, and finding an obstruction behind it, immediately divined tlie 
cause, and applied Tickler to its further investigation. She concluded 
by throwing mo — 1 often served as a connubial missile — at Joe, who, 
glad to get hold of me on any terms, passed me on into the chimney 
and quietly fenced mo up there with his great leg. 

When Pip grovrs np, he goes out into the world, and his 
experiences of his sister’s tender mercies come to an end ; hut 
poor Joo continues to hear liis cross with exemplary paliimce, 
until death relieves him of it hy opening a grave for iMrs. (hirgery. 

“ She had been in one of her bad states — though they had got 
better of late, rather than worse — for four days, when she camo out 
of it in tho evening, just at tea-time, and said quite plainly, ‘Joe.’ 
As she had never said any word for a long while, 1 [Biddy] ran and 
fetched in Mr. Gargory from the forge. She made signs to me that 
she wanted him to sit down close to her, and wanted mo to put her 
arms round his neck. So I put them round his nock, and she laid 
her head down on his shoulder quite content and satisfied. And so 
she presently said ‘Joe’ again, and once ‘Pardon,’ and once ‘i^ip.’ 
And so she never lifted her head up any more, and it was just an hour 
later when we laid it down on her own bed, because we found she was 
gone.” 

(Cli. ii., iv.-vii., ix., x., xii.-xviii., xxiv., xxv.) See Orlick, 

Doloe. 
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GEORGIAN A, A cousin of Mr. Pocket's, and a relative of 

Miss Ilavisham's ; an indigestive single woman, who calls her 
rigidity religion, and her liver love. (Ch. xL, xxv., Ivii.) 

HA VmiAM, MISS, Estella's foster-mother. In her youtli 
she had been a beautiful heiress, and looked after as a great 
match. She was pursued in particular by a ^certain showy 
man (Compeysoii), who professed to be devoted to her. 

She had not shown much susceptibility up to that time; but all 
the susceptibility she j>osscssed, cerlaiuly came out then, and she? 
passionately loved him. There is no doubt that sho perfectly idolised 
him. llo practised ou her affection in that systematic way, that ho 
got great sums of money from her, and he inducoil her to buy her 
brother out of a share in the brewery (which had boon weakly left 
him by his father) at au immense price, on the plea that when ho was 
her husband ho must hold and manage it all. . . . The marriago-day 
was fixed, the wedding-dresses were bought, tho wodding-tour was 
planned out, the weddiug-guests were invited. The day came, but not 
the bridegroom. 

Sho received a lett(3r from him, however, when she was 
dressing for church, that most heartlessly broke the marriage 
olT, When she recovered from a bad illness tliat she had, she 
laid waste thc^ whole place wluire she resided (Satis House), 
stopped all the checks at twenty minutes to nine — the time of 
her receiving the letter — and never afterwards looked upon 
the light of day. Pi]j, who was invited to her house when a 
small boy, thus describes it and its inmate : 

I entered . . . and found mysedf in a protty largo room, well 
lighted with wax candles. No glimpse of ilayliglit was to bo st'.oii in 
it* It was a dressing-room, as 1 supposed from the furniture, though 
much of it was of forms and uses then quite unknown to me. Rut 
prominent in it was a draped table with a gilded looking-glass, and 
that I made out at first sight to bo a fine lady’s dressing-table. 

Whether I should have made out this object so soon, if there had 
been no fine lady sittiug at it, I cannot say. In an arm-chair, with an 
elbow resting ou the table ami her head loaning on that hand, sat tho 
strangest lady I have over seen, or shall over see. 

She was dressed in rich materials — satins, and lace, and silks — all 
of white. Her shoes were white. And she had a long white veil 
dependent from her hair, and sho had bridal flowers in her hair, but 
her hair was white. Some bright jewels sparkled on her neck and on 
her hands, and some other jovveJs lay sparkling on tlio table. Dresses, 
loss splendid than tho dross sho woro, and Jialf-packod trunks, were 
scattered about. She hati not quito finished dressing, for sho had but 
one shoe on — tho other was on tho table near at hand — her veil was 
hut lialf arranged, her watch and chain wore not put on, and sonio 
lace for her bosom lay with those trinkets, and with her handkerchief, 
and gloves, and some flowers, and a Prayer-book, all confusedly heaped 
about the looking-glass. 

It was not in the first few moments that I saw all these things, 
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thougli I saw more of them in the first momenfs than might he snp- 
posed. But, I saw that everything within my view which Diight to be 
white, had been white long ago, and had lost its lustre, and was faded 
and yellow. I saw that tlie bride within tlio bridal-dress had withered 
like the dross, and like the llow'ors, and had no brig! it ness loft but tllb 
brightness of her sunken eyes. I saw that the dress liad been put 
upon the rounded figure of a young woman, and that the figure upon 
which it now iSing loose, had shrunk to skin and bone. 

Filled with bitterness towards all mankind, ^liss llavishani 
adopts a beautiful orphan girl (Estcllu), and rears her in the 
midst of all this desolation, educating her to steel lif?r heart 
against all tenderness, hut to lead young men on to love her, 
that she may break their hearts. (Ch. viii., ix., xi.-xiv., xix., 
xxii., xxix., xxxviii., xliv., xlix., Ivii.) See Estella. 

HUBBLE, MR. A wheelwright, who is a friend of ^Irs. Joe 
Gargery’s ; a tough, high-shouldered, stooping old man, of a 
sawdusty fragrance, with his legs extraordinarDy mde apart. 
(Ch. iv., V., XXXV.) 

HUBBLE, MRS. His wife ; a little, sharp-cared person, who 
holds a coiiveiitionally juvenile position, because she married 
Mr. Hubble when she was much younger than he. (Ch. iv., 

V., XXXV.) • 

JACK. A grizzled, slimy man, with a slushy voice, who is 
emj Joyed on a little causeway on the Fhames. (Ch. liv.) 

JA GO ERS, MR. A criminal lawyer of Little Britain, employed 
by Pii)s ujiknown patron to inform him of his “great expecta- 
tions,” and to act as his guardian until he comes into full 
possession of his fortune. 

He was a burly mau of an exceedingly dark complexion, with an 
exceedingly large head and a correspondingly large hand. , . , He 
was prematurely bald on tho top of his head, aii(i had bushy, black 
eyebrows that wouldn’t lie down, but stood up bristling. His eyes wore 
Bot very deep in bis head, and were disagreeably sharp and suspicious. 
I£e had a large watch-chain, and strong black dots where his beard and 
whiskers would have been if ho had let them. 

Mr. daggers has an air of autliority that is not to he 
disputed, and a manner expressive of knowing something 
secret about everybody that would eilectually do for each 
individual if he (diose to disclose it. His clerk tells Pip that 
it always seems to him as if his master had set a man-trap 
and was watching it. AVhen he is not bitiiig his large fore- 
finger, ho is in the habit of throwing it, in a half-bullying 
sort of way, at tlie person lie is talking with. Ho never 
laughs ; but be wears great liriglit crcal ing bouts, and iu poising 
tini>self on these, with his large head bent down, and his 
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eyebrows joined togetlier, awaiting an answer, ho sonietiinos 
causes the boots to creak as if they laughed in a dry and 
suspicious way. (Ch. xi., xviii., xx., xxi., xxiv., xxvi., xxix., 
xxxvi., xL, xlviii., xlix., li., Ivi.) 

MAGWITGIIj ABEL, alias Pnovis. A convict who escapes 
from tho Hulks, and, meeting Pip, terrifies the boy into 
supplying him witli food and a file to enable him to file olf 
his fetters. Though very soon captured, anil transported to 
Hew South Wales, he relains a grateful remembiaiice of Pip^ 
and after some years, growing wealthy in tho business of 
sheep-fanning, sets him u^) as a gentleman, making 
daggers his guardian and banker. He does this privately, 
however ; and Pip supposes himself to be indebted to Miss 
Havisham for his good fortune — a inistakc whieli that lady, 
for reasons of her own, does not trou])le herself to correct. 
Magwitch at last returns to England under the assumed name 
of Pro vis, and makes liimsidf known to Pip, who endeavoius 
to save his benefactor from recapture, but in vain. In spite 
of every precaution, Magwitch is discovered and taken ; but 
he dies in ])rison, and thus escapes execution. (Ch. i., iii., v., 
xxxix.-xlii., xlvi., liv.-lvi.) 

MARY ANNE. A neat little girl who is Wcmmick’s servant. 
(Ch. XXV., xlv.) 

MIKE. A one-eyed client of Mr. daggers. (Ch. xx., IL) 

MlLLERi^. A nurse in Mr. Pocket’s family. (Ch, xxii, 
xxiii.) 

MOLLY. Mr. daggers’s housekeeper, and a former mistress 
of Abel Magwitch, by whom she is the mother of Estella. 
(Ch. xxiv., xxvi.) 

Rather tall, of a lilho, nimble figure, extremely pale, with lar^^e 
faded eyes, and a quantity f)f streaming hair. I cannot say wliolher 
any diseased affectiini of ihe lieart caused her lips to bo parted as if 
she wore paniing, and her face to bear a curious expression of sudden- 
ness and flutter; but T. know Ibab I had been to see Macbeth at ihe 
theatre, a, night or two before, and that her face looked to me as if it 
-wore all disturbed by fiery air, like the faces I had sceu riso out of the 
Witches’ cauldron. 

ORLICK, DOLGFj. a Journeyman employed by doe Gargery. 
He secretly strikes a blow, which results in the death of 
Mrs. Gargiiry ; and he afterwards attempts the life of Pip« 
(Ch. xv.-xvii., xxix., xxx., liii.) 

Ho was a broad-shouldered, looso-liinbcd, sw.arthy follow of great 
strength, never in a Iiiirry, and always sloiicJiing. He never even 
seemed to come to his work on purpose, but would slouch in as if by 
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mere accident; and when he went to The Jolly Bargeman to eat his 
■dinner, or went away at night, he would, slouch out, like Cain or the 
Wandering Jew, as if ho had no idea where ho was going, and no 
intention of ever coming back. He lodged ar, a sluice-kee[)(M*’s out f|n 
the marshes, and on working days would conio slouching from hia 
hermitage, with his hands in his pockets and his dinner loosely tied in 
a bundle routid his neck and dangling on his back. On Sundays ho 
mostly lay all day on sluice-gates, or 8U)od against ricks and barns. 
He always slouched, looomotively, with his tsyos on the ground; and, 
when accosted or otherwise required to raise them, ho looked up in a 
half-resentful, half-puzzled way, as though the only thought he ever 
had, was, that it was rather au odd and injurious fact that ho should 
never be thinking. 

rEPPER, called “ The Avenger.” Pip’s boy. (Ch. xxvii.) 

I had got on so fast of late, that I had even started a boy in boots 
— top boots — in bondage and slav'ory to whom I might bo said in jmss 
my days. For, after I had made this monster (out of the refuse of my 
washerwoman’s family) and had clothed Jiiin with a 1)1 no coat, canary 
waistcoat, white cravat, creamy br(?oehea, and the boots alre.'uly men- 
tionod, I had to lind him a little to do and a great deal to eat; and 
with both of these horrible requirements he liauntcd my existence. 

PIP. Bee PiRRiP, Philip. 

PJURIPy PHILIP, cnlloA “Pip.” The narrator and tho lioro 
o( llio story; “ a good fellow, with inipeluosity and besilation, 
boldness and diffidence, action and dreaming, curiously mixed 
in liim.” 

My father’s family name being Pirrip, and my Christian -name 
Philip, my infant tongue could make of both names nothing longer or 
more explicit than Pip. So I called myself Pip, and came to be called 
Pip. 

Ilis fatlier and mother being dead, Pip is brought up “ by 
hand” hy his sister, Mrs. Joe (iargery, Avho is more than twenty 
years older than himself. She is something of a slirew, and 
does not treat him very kindly; but lier husbaiul, being a 
fiil low-sufferer, makes an equal and companion of him, and they 
are “ ever the best of friends.” When Pip is old enough, he is 
a[q)] entic(id to Joe, to learn the blacksmith’s trade ; hut, before 
h(i is out of his time, he is informed that, through the gejierosity 
of an unknown friend, he will one day come into a handsome 
property ; and in accordance with the wish of liis benefactor, he 
removes to London to be brought up as a gentleman. Elat(^d 
by his good fortune, he looks down upon the liumhle Mends of 
his earlier days, and treats them with condescoiidiiig kindness 
when lie sees them, which is hut seklom. At last, to his 
astonishment and disgust, he discovers ids patron to he a coin ict 
for whom he had done a favour when a child. Transported for 
crime, this man (Abel Magwitcli) has retained a grateful sense of 
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the kindness Pip had shown him, and, accumulating wealth, has 
determined to educate and provide for him, and ultimately to 
make him his heir. Though sentenced for life, such is his 
desire to see the gentleman he lias made, that he runs the risk 
of detection, returns to England, makes himself knoAvn to Pip, 
and avows himself his benefactor. This declarati6n is a staggijr- 
ing blow to Pip, who has always supposed himself to be a 
protege of Miss Havisham’s, and the intended husband of her 
adopted daughter, Estella, with whom ho is deeply in love. 
The young lady is married to another, and to add to his troubles, 
Magwitch is recognised, denounced, arrested, tried, and stou- 
ten ced to death. Eortunately for himself, ho dies in prison 
before the day of execution arrives. His possessions being, 
under the law, forfeited to the Crown, Pip finds himself sud- 
denly reduced to poverty and arrested for debt. He is on 
the point of being thrown into jail, when he is seized with 
a malignant fever, becomes dedirious, and sulh'.rs greatly. 
When he begins to recover, he finds his old friend Joe by Ids 
bedside. 

After I had turned the worst point of my illness, I began to notico 
that while all it& otlior features changed, lliis one consisLeiit foatiiro 
did not change. Whoever came about nio, still iottled down into Joe. 
I opened my oyes in the night, and I saw in the great chair at the bed. 
side, Joe. I opened my eyes in the day, and, sitting on the window- 
seat, Brnoking his pipe in tho shaded open wdndow, still I saw Joe. I 
asked for cooling drink, and the dear hand that gave it mo was Joe’s. 
1 Bank back on my pillow after drinking, arid the face that looked so 
hopefully and tenderly upon mo was the face of Joe, 

At last, one day, I took courage, and said, “ Is it Joe ? 

And tho dear old homo- voice answered, “ Which it air, old chap.” 

“ O Joe, you break uiy heart ! Look angry at mo, Joe. Strike me, 
Joe. Tell me of my ingratitude. Don’t be so good to me ! ’* 

For, Joe had actually laid his head down on the pillow at my side, 
and put his arm round my neck, in his joy that I know him. 

“ Which dear old Pip, old chap,” said Joe, “ you and me was ever 
friends. And when you’re well enough to go out for a ride — ^what 
larks ! ” 

After which, Joe withdrew to the window, and stood with his back 
towards me, wiping Ijis eyes. And as my extreme weakness prevented 
me from getting up and going to him, I lay there, penitently whisper- 
'ng, “ O God bless him I 0 God bless this gentle Christian man I ** 

When he gets about again, Pip sells all he has, and puts 
aside as much as he can for a composition with his creditors, 
becomes a clerk, and, after some years, a partner, in the house 
of Clarriker and Co., and finally marries Estella, who has been 
left a widow. 

POCKET, HERBERT. A son of Matthew Pocket’s, who 
becomes a warm friend of Pip’s. He has “ great expectations 
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as well as Pip, whom he quite astonishes with the grandeur of 
his ideas, find his plans for making money. 

We were very and soeiablo, and I asked liiin, in the conr^ of 
conversation, wliat lio was ? Ilo replied, “ A capitalist — an Insurer of 
Ships. ... In the City.’* 

I had gran4 ideas of the wealth and importance of Insurers of Ships 
in the City. . . . lUit, . . . tliore came upon me, for my relief, that odd 
impression that Herbert Pocket would never bo very successl'id or 
rich. 

“ I shall not rest satisfied wilh merely employing my capital in 
insuring ships. I shall bny up some good Life Assurance sliarcis, an<l 
cut inlo ihe birection. I shall als«) d«) a liitle in the mining way. Nono 
of those things will iTitorlV're with my chartering a few thousand tons on 
my own account. I think I shall trade,** said he, leaning back in hig 
chair, “ to the East Indies, f(ir silks, shawls, spices, dyes, drugs, and 
precious woods. It’s an interesting trade.’* 

“ And the profits ai e large ? ** said I. 

“ Tremendous ! ** said ho. 

I wavered again, and b(;gari to think here were greater expectation^, 
i hfin my own. 

“ I think t shall trade, also,’* said he, putting his thumbs into hia 
•waistcoat pockets, “ to the West Indies, for sugar, tobacco, and rum. 
Also to Ceylon, especially for elephants* tusks.” 

“ You will Avaut a good many sliips,” said I. 

“ A perfect flot't,” sjvid lie. • 

Quito overpowered by the magnificence (»f tlioso transactions, I asked 
him where the ships he insured mostly traded to at present ? 

“ I haven’t b(*gun insuring yet,” he replied. am looking about 
me.” 

Somehow', Unit pursuit seemed more in keeping Avhh Barnard’s Inn.. 
I said (in a tone of eouvict'ion), “ Ah-hl *’ 

“ Yes. J am in a count ing-hoinse, and looking about me.’* 

“ Ts a couiiting-liouso prolifablo 1 asked. 

“To do you mean to the young fellow who’s in it ? ** he asked, in- 

reply. 

“Yes; to yon.” 

“ Why, n-no ; not to me.” lie said this with the air of one carefully 
reckoning up and striking a balance. “ Not directly profit able. That is, 
it doesn’t pay me anything, and T have to keep myself.” 

This certainly had not a profitable appearance, and I shook my head 
as if I would imply that it Avould be diflicult to lay by miicli accumulative 
capital from such a source of income. 

“ But the thing is,” said ircrbort Pocket, “that you look about you.. 
Thafs the grand thing. You are in a counting-house, you know, and 
you look about you.” 

It struck me as a singular implication that you couldn’t be out of a 
counting-house, you know, and look about you j but I silently deferred 
to his experience. 

“ Then the time comes,** said Herbert, when you see your opening. 
And you go in, and yon swoop upon it and you make your capital, and 
then there you are 1 When you have once made your capital, you hava 
nothing to do but employ it.** 

Pip’s lavish habits lead Herbert into expenses that ho cannot 

2 u 2 
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afford, corrui^t the simplicity of his life, and disturb hisj peace 
with anxieties and. regrets. 

At Startop’s suggestion, we put onrselvcs down for election into a 
cluD called tho Finches of the Grove : the object of which institution I 
have never divined, if it were not that tho members should dino ex- 
pensively once a fortnight, to qnarrcl among themselves as much as 
possible after dinner, and to cause six waiters to get drunk on the stairs. 
1 know that these gratifying social ends wi'rc so invariably accomplislied, 
that Herbert and I nndorstood nofliing else to bo referred to in tho first 
standing toast of tlie societ y : which ran, “ Gentlemen, may the present 
promotion of good feeling over reign predominant among the Finches of 
the Grove.** . . . 

In my confidence in my own resonreos, I would willingly have taken 
Herbert’s expenses on myself ; but Herbert was proud, and I could make 
210 such proposal to him. So, ho got into difficnlties in every direction, 
and continued to look about him. When wo gradually fell into keeping 
late liours and late comf)ariy, I noticed that ho looked about him with a 
desponding eye at brcakfast-tiiiie; that he began to look about him more 
hopefully about mid-day ; that ho drooped when ho came into dinner ; 
that he seemed to descry Capital iii the distance, rather clearly, after 
dinner; that he all but realised Csipital towards midnight; and tliat 
.about two o’clock in tho morning, he b(?came so deeply despondent again 
as to talk of buying a rifle and going to America, with a general purpose 
of compelling buffaloes to make his fortune. . . . 

Wo spent as much money as wo could, and got as little for it as 
• people could make up llieir minds to give us. We were always more or 
less miserable, and most of our acquaint anco were in tho same condition. 
There was a gay fiction among us that we were constantly enjoying our- 
B(‘lves, and a skt'loton truth that wo never did. To tho best of my belief, 
our case was in tlie last aspect a rather common one. . . . 

At cei'taiu times — moaning at uncertain times, for they depended 
on our humour — I would say to Herbert, as if it were a remarkable 
discovery : 

“3Iy dear TTnrbert, wo ere getting on badly.” 

“My dear Handel,” Herbert would say to mo, in all sincerity, “if you 
will believe mo, those very words were on my lips, by a strange coin- 
cidence.** 

“ Then, Herbert,” I would respond, “ lot us look into our affairs.*' 

We always derived i)rofound satisfaction from making an appoint- 
ment for this purpose. I always thought this was business, this was the 
way to confront the thing, this was the way to take the foe by the throat- 
And I know Herbert thought so too. 

Wc ordered somcHuug rather special for dinner, with a bottlo of 
something similarly out of the common way, in order that oiir minds 
might bo fortified for the occasion, and we might come well up to tho 
mark. Dinner over, we i)roduced a bundle of pens, a copious supply of 
ink, and a goodly show of wi-iting and blotting paper. For, there was 
something very comfortable in having plenty of stationery. 

I would then take a sheet of paper, and write across the top of it, in 
Xb neat hand, tho heading, “ Memorandum of Pip’s debts ; ’* with Barnard’s 
Jmi and the date very carefully added. Herbert would also take a sheet 
of paper, and write across it with similar formalities, “ Memorandum of 
Heibort’s debts.” 

Each of us would then refer to a confused heap of papers at his side, 
which had been thrown into drawers, worn into holes in pockets, half- 
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burnt in lighting candles, stuck for weeks into the looking-glass, and 
otherwise damaged. Tlic sound of our pens going refreshed us exceed- 
ingly, insoiimcli thsifc I sometimes found it difficult to distinguish be- 
tween this edifying business proceeding and actually paying the 
money. In point of meritorious character, the two things seefued 
about equal. . . . 

When I had got all my res[)onsibilities down upon my list, I com- 
pared each Vith the bill, and ticked it off. My sclf-approval when I 
ticked an entry was quite a luxurious serisalion. When I had no more 
ticks to make, I folded all my bills up uniformly, docketed each on 
the back, and tied the whole into a symmetrical bundle. Then I did 
the same for Herbert (who modestly said he had not my administra- 
tive genius), and felt that I had brought his affairs into a focus for him. 

My business habits had one other bright feature, which I called 
“leaving a Margin.’* For example; supposing Herbert’s debts to bo 
one hundred and sixty-four prumds four-and-twopence, I would say, 
“ Leave a margin, and put them down at two hundred.” Or, supposing 
my owni to be four times .as niucli, I w'ould leave a margin, and put 
them dow'n at seveu hundred. 1 had the highest opinion of the wisdom 
of this same Margin, but I am bound to acknowledge that on look- 
ing back, I deem it to have been an expensive device. For, we always 
ran into new debt immediately, to the full extent of the margin, and 
sometimes, in the sense of freedom and solvency it imparted, got 
pretty far on into another margin. 

At a later date Herbert becomes a partner in the house of 
Clarriker and Co., througli ili(i kind assistance of Pip, which 
is secretly rendered, and is not discovered for many a year, 
lie marries Clara Harley. (Cli. xi., xxL-xxviii., xxx., xxxi., 
xxxiv., xxxvi.-xlii., xlv.-xlvii., xlix., 1., lii.-lv., Iviii.) 

POCKET, ALICE, One of ]\Ir. Pocket’s children, who makes 
arrangements, while still wearing a frock, for being married to 
a suitable young person at Ktnv. (Cli. xxii., xxiii.) 

POCKEI, JANL. A little dauglitcr of ^Ir. Pocket’s ; a mere 
mite, who has prematurely taken upon herself some charge of 
the others. Her desire to bo matrimonially established is so 
strong, that slie might be sui>p(»sed to have passed her short 
existence in tlie perpetual contemplation of domestic bliss.. 
(Ch. xxii., xxiii.) 

POCKET, JOE, Anotlier child. (Ch. xxiii.) 

POCKET, FANNY, Another child. (Cli. xxiii.) 

POCKET, Mil, MA TTHEW, A relative of JMiss Havisham’s, 
living at ILimmersmith, with whom J’ip studi(‘s for a time. 
He is a gentleman with a ratlier perplexed ex]u\‘ssioii of face, 
and with his hair disordered on his head, as if he didn’t quite 
see his way to putting anything straight. (Ch. xxii.-xxiv., 
xxxiii., xxxix.) 

By degrees I learnt, and chiefly from Herbert, that Mr. Pocket 
had been educated at Harrow and at Catnbridge, where he had 
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distinguisTied himself; but that when ho had had the happiness of 
marrying Mrs. Pocket very early in life, he liad impaired his prospects 
and taken up the calling of a Grinder. After grinding a number of 
dull blades — of whom it was remarkable that their fathers, when 
mdnential, were always going to help him to preferment, but always 
forgot to do it when the blades had left the Grindstone — ho had wearied 
of that poor work and had come to London. Here, after gradually failing 
in loftier hopes, he had “ read” with divers who harf lacked oppor- 
tunities, or neglected them, and had refurbished divers others for 
special occasions, and liad tiirm'd his acquirements to the account of 
literary compilation and correction, and on such means, added to some 
very moderate private resources, still maintained the house I saw. 

POCKET, MRS, BELINDA, His wife. (Ch. xxii., xxiii., 
xxxiii.) 

Mrs. Pocket was tJie only daughter of a certain quite accidental 
deceased Knight, who had invented for himself a eonviciion that his 
deceased father would have been made a llaronct but for somebody’s 
determiued opposition arising out of entirely personal motives I 
forget whose, if I ever knew — the Sovereign’s, tlie Prime Minister’s, 
the Lord Chancollqr’s, the Archbishop of Canterbury’s, anybody’s — 
and had tacked himself on to the nobles of the earth in right of this 
quite supposititious fact. 1 believe he bad been knighted himself for 
storming the English grammar at the point of the pem, in a desperate 
address engrossed on vellum, on the occasion of tlie laying of tho first 
stone of some building or other, and for handing sojue Royal Personage 
either tho trowel or tlie mortar. Be that as it may, he had directed 
Mrs. Pocket to be brouglit up from her cradle as one who in the nature 
of things must marry a title, and who was to bo guarded from the 
acquisition of ])lebeiau domestic knowledge. 

iSo successful a 'watch and W’ard had becu established over tho 
young lady by this judicious xiaront, that slie had grown up In’ghly 
ornamental, but iierfectly helpless and useless. AVith her cliaracter 
thus happily formed, in the first bloom of her youth sho had 
encountered Mr. Pocket : who was also in the first bloom of youth, and 
not quite decided whether to mount to tho Woolsack, or to roof 
himself in with a mitre. As his doing tlie one or the other was a incjo 
question of lime, he and Mrs. Pocket iiad taken Time by the forelock 
(when, to judge from its lengili, it would s('em to have w’anted cutting), 
and had married without tlie knowledge of tho judicious parent. Tho 
judicious yiarcnt, having nothingto bestow or withhold but his blessing, 
had handsomely settled tliat dower ujinn tliimi after a short struggle, 
and had informed Mr. Pocket that his ^\i^e was “a treasure for a 
Prince.” Mr. Pocket had invested the Princ;e’s treasure in tho ways 
of the world evOr since, and it was suiqiosed to liavo brought him in 
but indifferent interest. Still, Mrs. Pocket was in general the object 
of a queer sort of rcispectful jiity, because she had not married a title; 
while Mr. Pocket was tho object of a queer sort of forgiving reproach, 
because he had never got one. 

POCKET, SARAH. A relative of IMiss Havisliam ; a little, 
dry, brown, corrugated old woman, with a bJandly-vicious 
manner, a small face that miglit have been made of walnut 
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shells, and a large mouth like a cat's, without the whiskers. 
(Oh. xL, XV., xix., xxix.) 

POTKINS, WILLIAM. A waiter at The Blue Boar. (Ch. 

Iviii.) ^ 

PRO VIS. See Mag witch, Abel. 

PUMBLFjCSOOK, uncle, a well-to-do com chandler and 
s(jedsiiian; uncle to Joe (largory, hut appropriate<l by !Mrs. 
Joe. He is a large, hard-ljroatliiiig, middle-aged, slow man, 
with a mouth like a fish, dull, staring eyes, and sandy hair 
standing uj)riglit on his liead ; so that ho looks as if he had 
been choked, and had just come to. Pumblecliook is the 
torment of Pip’s life. While a mere boy, the bullying old 
fellow is in the habit of coming to Mrs. Gargery’s house, 
where Pip lives, and discussing his character and prospects ; 
but this he can never do without having tiio child before him 
to operate on. 

ITo would drag mo up from my stool (usually by tho collar) where I 
was quieit iu a corner, and, putting inel)(*foro tbo fire as if Iw'crc going 
to bo cooked, would begin by saying, “ Now, Mum, hero is this boy ! 
JTvre is tliis boy which yon broiigiifc np by hand. Hold up your head, 
boy, and bo for ever griitefiil unlo tlioiu which so did do. Now, Mum, 
with respectioiis to tliis boy.’* And tliou ho would rumplo my hair the 
wrong way — wldcli from my carlicsi remombraime, ... I havo in my 
soul denied th(? right, of any fellow -creature to do — and would hold me 
before him by tho sleeve : a spectacle of imbecility only to be equalled 
by himself. 

When Pip comes, most unexpectedly, into property and 
‘‘great expectations," and is ahuiit departing for London, the 
obseqniousness of Pumblecliook is equal to his former assump- 
tion of authority. 

“ My dear friend,” said Piiniblechook, taking mo by both hands 
...” I give you joy of your good fortuuc. IVtdl deserved, well 
deserved ! ” 

This was coming to the point, and 1 thought it a sousiblo way of 
€xj»rcssing himstdf. 

‘‘To think,” said Mr. Pmiiblochook, after snorting admiration at: 
tno for some moments, that I should liavo been the humble instrument 
of loading up to tliis, is a proiul reward.” 

1 begged ]Nrr. Puniblccbook to remember that nothing was to be 
ever said or hinted, on iliat point. 

“My dear young friend,” said Mr. Pumblecliook; “if you will 
allow me to call you so ” 

I murmured ” ("ertaiuly,” and Mr. Pumblecliook took mo by both 
bauds again, and c«»mmuiiicated a movement to his waistcoat, which 
laid an emotional appearance, though it was ratlier low down, “My 
dear young friend, rely upon iny doing my little all iu your absence, 
by keeping the fact before the mind of Joseph. — Joseph!” said Mr. 
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Pumblechook, in the way of a compassionate adjuration. “Joseph!! 
Joseph ! !l ” Thereupon he shook his head and tapped it, expressing 
bis sense of deficiency in Joseph. 

“ But my dear young friend,” said Mr. Pumblechook, “you must ho 
hi^ngry, you must bo oxhaiistod. Bo seated. Tlcre is a chicken luid 
round from The Boar, hero is a tongue had round from The Boar, here’s 
one or two little things had round from The Boar, that ^ hope you may 
not despise. But do I,” said Mr. Pumblechook, getting up again the 
moment after he had sat down, “ see aforo mo, him as I ever sported 
with in his times of liai)py infancy ? And may I — may I ?” 

This May I, meant might ho shake hands ? I consented, and he was 
fervent, and then sat down again. 

“ Here is wine,” said Mr. Pumblechook. “ Let us drink, Thanks to 
Fortune, and may she ever pick out her favonritos with equal judgmcMii! 
And yet I cannot,” said Mr. Pumblechook, getting up again, “ see afoi o 
me One — and likewise drink to One — ^without again expressing — ^May I 
— may I ? ” 

I said he might, and he shook hands with me again, and emptied his 
glass and turned it upside down. 

Wlien Pip is reduced to ])overty by the death of his pati’on, 
Mr. JAinihlccliook again changes Jiis manner and conduct, 
becoming as ostentatiously comjiassionate and forgiving as lio 
had been meanly servile in the time of Pip’s new prosperity. 

“ Young man, I am sorry to see you brought low. But what else 
could be expected! what else could bo expected ! . . . This is him . . . 
as 1 have rode in my shay-cart. This is him as I liavo scon brought up 
by hand. This is him untoo the sister of which I was uncle by mar- 
riage, MS her name was Geurgiana M’ria from her own mother, let him 
deny it if ho can ! . . . 

“ Young man,” said Pumblechook, screwing his head at mo in the old 
fashion, “you air a going to Joseph. What does it matter to me, you ask 
me, whore you air a going ? I say to you, Sir, you air a going to Joseph. 
. . . Now, . . . I will tell you -what to say to JoBe])h. . , . Says you, 
‘Joseph, I have this <lay seen my earliest beuefact(.»r and the fouuder of 
my fortunes. I will name no names, Joseph, but so they are pleased to 
call him up-town, and T have seen that man.* ” 

“I swear I don’t sec him here,” said I. 

“ Say that likewise,” retorted I’umblechook. “ Say you said that, and 
even Joseph will probably betray surprise.” 

“ There you quite mistake him,” said I. “ I know better.” 

“ Says you,” Puml)lochook went on, “ ‘ Joseph, I have soon that man, 
and that man boars you no malice, and boars me no malice. lie knows 
your character, Joseph, and is well acquainted with your pig-headedness 
and ignorance j and he knows my chametor, Joseph, and ho knows my 
want of gratitoode. Yes, Jf)se[)h,’ says you,’* hero Pumblechook shook 
his head and hand at me, “ ‘ ho knows my total deficiency of comnit»n 
human gratitoode. lie knows it, Joseph, as none can. You do not know 
it, Joseph, having no call to know it, but that man do.*** 

Windy donkey as he was, it really amazed mo that ho could have the 
face to talk thus to mi no. 

“ Says you, ‘ Jos(3])h, he gave me a little message, which I will 
repeat. It was, that in my being brought low, ho saw tlio finger of 
Providence. He knowcfl that finger when he saw it, Joseph, and ho saw 
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it plain. It pinted out this writing, Joseph. Rewa/rd of ingratitoode to 
earliest "benefactor, a/nd founder of fortunes. But that man said that he 
did not repent of what ho liad done, Joseph. Not at all. It was right 
to do it, it was kind to do it, it was bonovolent to do it, and ho would 
do it again.* *' ^ 

(Ch. iv.~ix., xii., xiiL, xv., xix., xxxv., Iviii.) 

SKIFFINSj *MISS, A lady of an uncertain age and a wooden 
appearance, Lut “ a very good sort of fellow.” She stands 
possessed of “ portable property,” which is so strong a recom- 
mendation in the eyes of Mr. Wemmick, that he makes her 
his wife. (Ch. xxxvii., Iv.) 

SOPHIA. A housemaid in Mr. Pocket*s service. (Ch. xxiii.) 

SPIDERy THE. See Drummle, Bentley. 

STARTOP^ MR. A lively, bright young man, with a woman’s 
delicacy of f(iatuTC, who is a fellow-boarder with Pip at !Mr. 
Pocket’s. (Ch. xxiii., xxv., xxvi., xxxiv., lii.-liv.) 

TRABB, MR. A prosperous old bacljelor, Avho is a tailor and 
undertaker in the quiet old town wliore Pi]) lives during his 
boyhood. (Ch. xix., xxxv.) 

He has a shop-boy who is one of the most audacious 
young fellows in all that country-side. When Pi]) comes into 
a handsome property, and people stare after liiin, and are 
excessively polite if he happems to speak to them, the only 
effect upon Trabb’s boy is to make him more independent and 
impudent than before. As Pip is returning, on one occasion, 
to 'i'he Blue Boar from Satis House, to take the coach back to 
London, fate throws him in the way of “that unlimited 
miscreant.” 

Casting my eyes along the street at a certain point of my pro- 
gress, I heheld Trabb’s boy approaching, lashing himself with an 
empty blue bag. Deeming that a serene and unconscious contem- 
plation of him would best beseem me, and would be most likely to 
quoll his evil mind, I advanced with that expression of countenance, 
and was rather congratulating myself on my success, when suddenly 
the knees of Trabb’s boy smote together, his hair uprose, his cap fell 
olY, ho trembled violently in every limb, staggered out into the road, 
and crying to the populace, “Hold me I I’m so frightened! ” feigned 
to bo in a paroxysm of terror and contrition, occasioned by the dignity 
of my appearance. As I passed him, his teeth loudly chattered in his 
head, aud with every mark of extreme humiliation, he prostrated 
himself in the dust. 

This was a hard thing to bear, but this was nothing. I had not 
advanced another two hundred yards, when, to my inexpressible 
terror, amazcmoiit, aud indignation, I again behold ^’rabb’s boy ap- 
proaching. He was coming round a narrow corner. ITis blue bag was 
slung ovor his shoulder, honest industry beamed iu liis eyes, a deter- 
mination to proceed to Trabb’s with cheerful briskness was indicated 
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in his gait. With a shock ho became aware of me, and was severely 
visited as before ; but rliis time bis motion was rotatory, and he stag, 
gored round and round me with knees more afflicted, and with up. 
lifted hands as if beseeching for mercy. His sufferings wore hailed 
i.with the greatest joy bya knot of spectators, and I felt utterly con- 
founded. 

I had not got as much farther down the street as the post-office, 
when I again belicld Trabb’s boy, shoot ing round «^)y a back way. 
This time, he W'as cntiiady chaiigtul. lie wore the blue bag in the 
manner of my groat-coat, and w'as strutting along tlie pavement 
towards mo on the o])})Msite side of the street, attended by a company 
of delighted young friends to -whom he from time to time exclaimed, 
with a wave of liis hand, “ Don’t know yah ! ’* Words cannot state 
the amount of aggjavarion and injury wreaked u[)on me by Trabh’a 
boy, when passing abreast of me, he pulled up his shirt-collar, twined 
his side-hair, stuck an arm akimlu), and smirked extravagantly by, 
wriggling his oll)ows and bf)dy, and drawling to his attendants, “ Don’t 
know' yah, don’t know yah, *pt»ii my soul don’t know yah ! ” The dis- 
grace attendant on liia immediately afterward taking to crowing, and 
pursuing 7ne across tlie bridge with crows as from an exceedingly 
<lojected fowl wdio had kno\vn nuMvlum I was a blacksmith, culminated 
the disgrace with which I left the town, and was, so to speak, ejected 
by it into tho open country. (Ch. xxx.) 

WALDENGARVER, MR, See Wovsle, Mr, 

WEMMICK, MR. JOHN, Mr, daggei-s's oiilidential clork. 
lie is a dry iiuiii, ratlu'r short in stature, witli a S(|uav(i wooden 
face, wliose expression seems to have been imperfectly chipped 
out with a (lull-edged (diisel. He lias glittering tyes — sniull, 
keen, and black — und thin, white niotlled lips, and lias hud 
them, a[)par(nilly, from forty to Jiltv years. Ills guiding 
princiide, and his invariable advice to his friends is, tv) lake 
care (d' ]»ortahle ]>ropcrly, and never on any account to lose an 
<)])portunity of seem ing it. Allhough Ins business relal ions to 
Mr. daggers are of the most intimate mitinv, their acjcpiaiulanco 
and Mluwship goes no further, ami each ])reteiids to tho otlu-r 
that he is made of lh«; slerimst and llintiest stulI’. Jhit iiot- 
withstainling tlieir hard exterior and tlieir fear of sliowing 
theins(dv(?s to oiu; another in a wi’ak and improf(?ssional light, 
they are kindly men at Imart — ^AVemmiek espiadally, wlio has 
a pleasant home at AVulworth, wliere he devotes himself to 
the comfort of liis venerable fatlmr, ami refrc'slies his business 
life in many ])leasant aiitl ])layfnl ways, the laU^st and most 
important of tlieiii being llie tiansforniation of Miss Skillins 
into Mrs. AVemniiek. (Ch. xx., xxi., xxiv.-xxvi., xxxii., 
xxxvi., xxxvii., xlv., xlviii., li., Iv.) See Skiffins, Miss. 

The district of AValworth . . . appeared to bo a collection of 
black lanes, ditches, and little gardens, and to jircsent the aspect of a 
rather dull retirement. Wemmick’s house was a little wooden cottago 
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in the midst of plots of garden, and tho top of it was cut out and 
painted like a battery mounted with guns. 

“ My own doing,” said Wommick. “Looks pretty ; don’t it ? ” 

I highly commended it. I think it was the smallest house 1 ever 
saw, with the queerest gf)thio windows (by far tho greater part 
them sham), and a gothic door, almost too small to get in at. 

“ That’s a real flagstaff, you see,” said Wemmick, “ and on Sundays 
1 run up a rftal flag. Tlicn look here. After 1 have crossed this 
bridge, I hoist it up —so — and cut off the conimiinication.” 

The bridge was a plank, and it crossed a chasm about four feet wide 
and two deep. But it was very pleasant to see the pride with which 
he hoisted it up, and made it fast ; smiling as he did so, with a relish, 
anil not merely mechanically. 

“ At nine o’clock every night, Greenwich time,” said Wemmick, 
“ the gun fires. There he is, you see ! And when you hear him go, 
I think you’ll say he’s a Stinger.” 

Tho piece of ordnance referred to, was mounted in a separate 
f )rtross, constructed of lattice-work. It was protected from tho 
weather by an ingenious little tarpaulin contrivance in the nature of 
an umbrella. 

“ Then at the back,” said Wemmick, out of sight, so as not to 
impede the idea of foiniflcations — for it’s a principle with me, if you 
huvi* au idea, carry it out and keep it up — i don’t know whether 
that’s your o])inion ” 

1 said, decidedly. 

“ — At tho back, there’s a pig, and there are fowls and rabbits; 
tlieu 1 knock together my own little frame, you se6, and grow cucum- 
bers ; and you’ll judge at supper what sort of a salad I can raise. 
So, sir,” said Wemmick, smiling again, but seriously too, as bo shook 
liis head, “ if 3 011 can supposi‘ the little jilaco besieged, it would hold 
out a devil of a time in point of jirovisinus.” 

Then, he conducted mo to a bower about a dozen yards off, but 
which was approached by such ingmiious tw'ists of path that it took 
<iuite a long time to get at ; and in this retreat oiiv glasses were 
ali'eady set fortli. Our punch was cooling in an ornamental lake, on 
whose margin the bower was raiseil. This piece of water (with 
au island in the niiddlo which might have been tho salad for 
sujipcr) was of a circular form, and he had constructed a fountain in 
it, which, wlnm 3'ou set a little mill going and look a coi’k out of a 
pil>e, played to that powerful extent that it made tho back of your 
hand ipiife wet. 

“1 am my own engineer, and my own carpenter, and my own 
plumber, and un' own gardener, and my- own Jaek of all Trades,” 
sjiid \V(!inmick, in acknowledging my coniplimeiils. “ Well, it’s a 
good thing, 3^011 know. It brushes the Newgate cobwebs away, and 
pleases the Aged.” 

WEMMICK, MR., SENIOR, called “Tut. Mr. Jolin 

Wiinuuick’s fiilliurj a very old man, clean, e.lieoi-ful, comfort- 
able, and well cared for, but intensely deaf. (Cb, xxv., xsxvii, 
xlv., xlviii., IL, Iv.) 

Wemmick, MRS. See Skiffixs, JIjss. 

WlUMPLE, MRS. A lodging-house keeper at Mill Pond 
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Eank, Cliinks's Basin ; an ekl(*.rly woman of a i)leasant and 
thriving appearance, who is the best of housewives, ((.’h. 
xlvi.) 

WILLIAM, See Potkins, William. 

WOPSLE, MR. A friend of Mrs. Joe Gargery’s; at first 
parish clerk, afterwards an actor in London il rider the slage^ 
name of Mr. Waldengarver. 

Mr. Wopsle, united to a Roman noso and a large shining bald foiv. 
head, had a deep voice which ho was uncommonly proud of ; indoc i 
it was understood among his acquaintance that if you could only give 
him his head, he would read tho clergyman into fits; lie himself con. 
fessed that if the Church was “ thrown open,” meaniug to conipo. 
titioD, he would not despair of making his mark in it. The Clnirch 
not being “thrown open,” ho was, as 1 have said, our clerk. Rut lie 
punished tho Amons tremendously ; and wdien ho gave out tho iisalni 
— always giving the whole verse — he looked all round the congregation 
first, as much as to say, “You have heard our friend overhead; oblige 
me with your opinion of this.” 

His success as an actor is not particularly brilliant or 
encouraging. Pip and ll(*rboi‘t go to the small theatre where 
lie is engaged, to witness liis impersonation of Hamlet. 

Whenever that undecided I'rince had to ask a question or state a 
doubt, tho j)ublic heli)ed him ontAvith it. As for example; on tlio 
question whether ’tAvas nobler in the mind to suffer, some roared yes, 
and soriui no, and some inclining to both o])i n ions said “ toss H]) for 
it ; ” and quite a Delaiting Society arose. WIkui he asked what sIkuiIcI 
such felloAVS as he do craAvling belAvecn earth and heaven, ho Avas 
enconrnged with loud cries of “Hear, hear ! ” When he appeaitd 
with his stocking disordered (its disorder exx)ressed, according fo 
usage, by one very neat fold in tho top, Avhich I Bux)poso to l)o always 
got up with a tint iron), a coiiA^ersation took place in tho gallery ro- 
Bpecting tho paleness of his leg, and Avhethor it Avas occasioned by 
the turn tho ghost hafl given Iiim. On his taking tlio recorders — very 
like a little black liule that had just been ])layed in tho orchestra ami 
handed out at the d<Jor — he AA^as called ujxni nnauimously for Rule 
Britannia. When ho reeoiiimomled the i>layor not to saw tho air thus, 
tho sulky man said, “And don’t you do it, neither; you’re a deal 
worse than him!'* And I griovo to add tliat peals of laughter 
greeted Mr. Wopsle on every ouo of theso occasions. 

(Cli iv.-vii., X., xiiL, xv.. xviii., xxxi., xlvii.) 
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PRINCIPAL INCIDENTS, 


Chapter I. Pip, in the chnrchyarcl, is frightened by the appearance of 
a fearful man with, a groat iron on his log, vvlni makes him promise to 
bring him, the next morning, a lilo and some food. — II. Pip, with somo 
(lifliculty, conceals the food Mrs. .Too gives him for supper, and early in 
tlio morning, robs the panliy, and runs for the marshes. — III. Pip meets 
a convict, who is not tlio one he S(.*oks, and aftfu'wards iiiids the right 
one, who eagerly devours his food. — IV. Mrs. .loti’s preparations for 
Christmas; Pip’s sufferings during the Christmas dinner for fear his 
theft should be discovered ; Pip starts to run away, and runs into a 
party of soldiers at the door. — V. Joe mends a pair of liandciiffs for the 
sergeant, and the party start in search of the escaped convicts on the 
marshes; they find the two convicts struggling together in a ditch, and 
Pip’s convict claims to hav<i taken and given up (he other one ; Pip’s 
convict confesses to having stolon tlio food taken by Pip from Mrs. Gar- 
gery’s pantry. — VI. Pip’s fear of confessing to Joc^. — ^Vll. Pip’s cduca. 
tion is attended to, and ho indites a letter to Joe; Joe’s delight at 
liriding his name in print ; Joe’s account of his father’s goodness of 
liearfc, and of his marriages to Pip’s sistor; Pip goes to play at Miss 
Ilavishain’s. — VI FT. Pip breakfasts at !dr. Pumblcchopk’s, and i>rocccds 
to Miss llavisham’s, where lie is received by Estolla : singular appear- 
ance of Miss Havisham, and of everything around her; Estella and Pip 
play cards for Miss Ilavishani’s amusement; Estolla sends Pip borne. — 
IX. Pip gives his sister and Pumblcchook an account of IVliss Ilavisham’s 
and his visit there, the falsity of which he afterwards acknowledges to 
Joe. — X. Pip goes to The Three Jolly Bargemen to meet Joe, and 
SCO there a stranger, by a sign from whom he knows ho has seen his 
convict ; the stranger gives Pip a shilling, wrapping it in two one-pound 
notes. — XI. Pip goes again to Miss Ilavishani’s, and finds her friends have 
come to see her on her birthday ; Pip meets the pale young gentleman, 
who challenges him to fight, and, being victorious, he is rewarded by a 
kiss from Estella. — XII. Pip having grown old enough to be apprenticed 
to Joe, Miss Havisham sends for Joe, to whom she gives twenty-five 
guineas as a premium with Pip. — XIII. Joe gives the money to his wife, 
with a message from Miss Havisham, and Pip is “ bound out of hand” 
by Mr. Pumblechook. — XIV. Pip desires to go and see IVliss Havisham, 
and Joe gives him and Orlick a half-holiday. — XV. Orlick calls Mrs. 
Gargcry names, and is beaten by Joe; Pip goes to Miss Havisham’s in 
the hopo of seeing Estella, but is disappointed; Mrs. Gargery receives a 
severe injury from an unknown hand. — XVI. Pip forms a theory in 
regard to the assailant of his sister, and is surprised that she does 
not denounce Orlick. — XVII. Pip pays a visit to Miss Havisham on 
his birthday; Pip expresses to Biddy, who has become Joe’s house- 
keeper, his desire to be a gentleman. — XVIII. Mr. Wopsle, reading at 
The Three Jolly Bargemen the account of a murder, is cross-ques- 
tioned by Mr. daggers ; daggers requests a private conference with Joe 
ftnd Pip, and iufr^rms them tliat Pip has Gheai’ Expectations, and must 
henceforth be brought up as a gcutlcmau ; daggers informs them that 
the conditions imposed arc, that Pip shall always bear that name, and 
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that he is never to ask or seek to know the name of his benefactor } 
Jaggcra advises Pip wliafc to do, and offers .Toe compensation for the loss 
of Pip’s time, which he rc'fuses; Joe tells the nows at home. — XlX. 
Biddy gives Pip her idea of good Tnatniors ; Pip waits upon Mr. Trahh, 
^id orders his new clothes ; Mr. Pnniblechook entertains Pip, and con- 
gratulates him on his good fortune, of which he claims to bo the instru- 
ment ; Pip takes a final leave of Miss Ilavisham; PJp starts on his 
journey to Loudon. — XX. Arriving in London, Pip calls on Mr. Jaggors, 
and witnesses that gerd-lcrnan’s manner of bullying his clients; VVeun- 
mick accompanies Pip from Jaggers’s ollico to young Mr. Pocket’s. — 
XXI. — Pip’s impressions of Barnard’s Inn ; Pip is welcomed by Ilerbcrt 
Pocket, in whom ho recognises the pale young gentleman ho had fought 
with at Miss Uavisham’s. — XXII. iforbcrt informs Pip of his former ex- 
pectations from Miss ITavisham, and their disappointment; Ilerbert. gives 
Pip the name of Handel; Pip learns from Herbert the history of Miss 
Havisham, interspersed with some hinls for the improvement of his 
own manners ; Pip is introduced to Mr. Matthew Pocket and his family. 
— XXITI. Some account (jf Mr. and Mrs. Pocket, their lodgers, and their 
domestic mismanagement. — XXIV. Pip begins to do business with Mr. 
daggers, and is shown that gentleman’s offico-arrangemenf s by IVlr. 
Wemmick. — XXV. Pip accompanies AVemmiek home to Walworth, whcri> 
he is introduced to tho Aged, and spends the night. — XXVI. Pip and his 
friends dine with Mr. .Taggers; singular appearance of that geiitlcmau’s 
housekeeper; quarrel between Bentley Drummlo and Pip, at Mr. 
Jaggera’s table. — XXVII. Pip receives a letter from Biddy, announcing 
a visit from Joo,f and soon after Joo hiinst*If arrives; Miss Havishaiii 
sends word by Joo that .Katolla ha.s returned, and would Iw glad to sea 
Pip. — XXA'III. Pip goes down to tho old town, by stage, and rtjcogniscs, 
in a convict who is being taken to tho hulks, the man from whom ho 
had received the two oii(;-])ound notes.— -XXIX. Pip is surprised to find 
Orlick occupying the place of porter at Miss Havisham’s ; meeting of 
Pip and Estella, and their walk togetlier in tho garden ; Miss Havisham’s 
passionate appeal to Pip to lov'o Hstellti, and tho siiddon ajipearance of 
Mr. daggers in tho room. — XXX. How Trabb’s Ix^ymet Pip in the street, 
and attended him from tho town; Pip acknowledges to Herbert his lovo 
for Estella and his doubts of ever winning her ; Herbert returus iho 
confidence by informing Pip of his own engagement. — XXXI. Mr. 
Wopsle’s appearance as Hamlet; Pip receives a note from Estella 
informing him of her ap]»roaching visit to Jjondon. — XXXII. He accom- 
panies Womrnick to Newgate, and witnesses tho estimation in which 
daggers is held in that institution. — XXXIII. Pip receives Estella on her 
arrival, and escorts her to her destination at Richmond. — XXXIV. Effect 
produced upon Pij) by his expectaiions, and tlio way in which he and 
Herbert “ looked into their affairs ; ” Pip receives notice of the death of 
his sister, and goi'S down to attend the funeral. — XXXV. He has a con- 
versation with Biddy, who understands him belter than he understands 
himself. — XXXVI. daggers congratulates Pip on his coming of age, and 
presents him with five hundred pounds from his unknown benefactor, 
but does not disclose tho name of tho person. — ^XXXVII. Wemmick 
makes a distinction between his opinions in the office and at Walworth ; 
Pip spends Sunday at Weiiimick’s, and w'itnesses his care of his aged 
parent, and his attentions to Miss Skiffins ; Pip, with Wemmick’s 
assistance, sets Herbert up in business. — XXXVllI. Pip pays frequent 
visits to Estella, at Mrs. Brand ley’s, and escorts her home to Mis» 
Eavisham’s ; some harsh words are exchanged between Miss Havisham 
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and Bstella ; Drummlo offniuls Pip "by toasting Estella ; Pip roinonstratca 
wifcii Estolla for encouraging Driirnmle’s attentions. — XXXIX. Pip, 
sitting alone in his room at a lalo hour of the night, is interrupt imI by a 
strango visitor, in whom ho recognises his convict, and from wliom ho 
learns that this man Iiimsolf is the unknown patron whose money he hSs 
been spending ; ho .also le.arns the risk at which the convict has returned 
to England. — Xii. Pip stumbles over a man on his staircase, and learns 
from the watchman that his convict nras followed by another person ; 
satisfaction of Provis in seeing “ the gentlem.an he has made ; ” Pip 
engages rooms for Provis, whom ho represents as his uncle ; Pip verifies, 
bv reference to Mr. J.aggers, liis knowledge that Provis is his sol© 
benefactor. — XLI. Herbert returns, and, taking the oath demanded by* 
provis, is told the whole secret of his connection with Pip ; aversion of 
the young men for Pip’s pal ron. — XLII. Provis relates the story of his 
life, and his connection with Compeyson, the other convict who had 
been retaken with him on tlic marshes ; Herbert recognises in Compeyson 
the man who professed to be Miss Tlavisliam’s lover. — XLTII. Ifaving 
decided to go abroad with Provis, Pip goes down to sec 31iss Ilavisbam 
and Estella before leaving England; he encounters Bentley Driimmle at 
The Bine Boar. — ^XLIV. Pip calls upon Miss Havisham, informs her of 
his discovery that she is not his patron, as he had always supposed, and 
begs her to continue to Herbert the assistance ho had begun to render ; 
he confesses to Estella his love for her, and learns that she is soon to b© 
married to Brummie ; returning to London, Pip is warned by Wemmick 
not to go homo. — XLV. Pip goes down to Warwick to consult Wemmick, 
and learns from him that Provis and himself had been watched, that. 
Compeyson is in London, and that, with Herbert’s assistance, Provis had 
been taken to a place of greater safety. — XLVI. Pip accompaniea 
Herbert to Mrs. Whimple’s, meets Clara Barley, and becomes acquainted 
with the peculiarities of old Bill Barley; they arrange apian forth© 
escape of Magwitch by water. — XLV II. Pip seeks to divert his mind by 
going to the play, and after the performance learns from Wopslc that tli© 
second of tho two convicts of tho marshes was in the audience. — XL VIII, 
Pip receives through .Taggers a niess.igo from Miss Havisham, requesting 
to Bee him; he suspects Jaggers’s housekeeper to bo Estella’s mother, 
and questions Wemmick in regard to her story. — XLIX. Pip goes down 
again to Miss H.avi sham’s, and receives from her the assistance he had 
asked for TTcrbert ; ho confirms his belief th.at Molly is tho mother of 
Estella; Pip w'alks round tho place before leaving, and, returning t© 
^liss Havisham’s room, sees her clothes in flames, and rescues lier. — L. 
Pip learns from Herbert that portion of Provis’s history relating to som© 
trouble lie had h.ad with a woman, and knows from tho facts th.at th© 
convict is Estolla's father. — LI. Pip informs daggers of his discovery of 
Estclla’s parentage; daggers and Weiiiuiiek discover something un- 
professional in each other’s character. — LI I. Pip receives notice from 
Wemmick that tho attempt to get Provis off may safely bo made, and 
M'ranges accordingly ; ho also receives a singular letter, requesting hia 
presence by night at the lime-kiln on tho old marshes. — Llll. Obeying 
tliis call, he goes to the place designated, where he is set upon and boimd 
t>y old Orliok, who is about to kill him, whoa he is rescued by Herbert 
and Startup ; how Herbert came to rescue Pip. — LIV. Pip, Herbert, and 
tStartop take Provis down tho river in order to get him alDoard a foreign, 
•teamer ; as they are about to accomplish t his purpose, another boat 
joins them, and they aro summoned to give up Magwitch ; as the two 
li® side by side, Magwitch grasps Compeyson, who is in the officer’s 
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boat; they are run down by the approaching* steamer, Compoysnn 
drowned, and Magwitch severely injured. — LV. Herbert leaves London 
to take charge of a branch house of his business in Cairo ; Wemmick’s 
regrefc at the sacrifice of Magwitch’s “ portable property; ’* marriage of 
’VNfemmick and Miss Skilfins. — LVI. Trial and conviction of Magwiteli; 
he gradually sinks under the injuries he had received, and is tenderly 
nursed by Pip until his death. — LVil. Delirious illness of Pip, fnmi 
whi oil he recovers to find Joe at his bedside; Joe informs him of Miss 
ITavisbam’s death and the conditions of her will ; l*ip recovers his 
strength, and .Too leaves him. — LVIII. Pip resolves to return to the forgo 
and to offer himself to Piddy; Pumblechook puts in his clnim to be tlio 
founder of Pip’s fortune, for the last time; Pijt goes to the forgo in 
search of ]?iddy and Joe, and finds them celebrating their wcihling-day ; 
l^ip joins Herbert, and remains abroad eleven years, at the end of which 
time lie revisits Satis House, where he m(?ets Estella, who is now a 
widow, and sees “ no shadow of another parting from her.’* 



SOMEBODY’S LUGGAGE. 


[Published in **All the Yeab Bound/’ in Decembee, 1862.3 


The Christmas tale published under this name contains an amusing;' 
doBcription, given by a head-waiter named Clirisloplier, of the struggles, 
trials, find ex])erience8 of the class to whieli \\o. l^elongw, and also an 
account of liis purchasing a (quantity of luggage left n)f)n' tliaii six years 
pieviously in Boom 2-1- B by a strange genrleman who had siuldeuly 
dei)arted without settling his bill, wdiich ainounred to B2 Ids. (Id. Chris- 
toplicr pays Souiebody’s bill, and takes posscssi<^)ri of Somebody’s lugg.age, 
consisting of a black portinantoau, a black bag, a desk, a dressing-case, 
a brown- paper parcel, a hat-box, and an uud)rclla strapped to a W'alking- 
stick. These articles are in great part filled wth manuscripts. “ There 
was writing in his dressing-case, writing in his boots, writing among his 
shaving-tackle, writing in his hat-box, writing folded away down among 
the very whalebones of his umbrella.** The writing found in the boots 
proves to be a very pretty story ; and it is disposed of, together with the 
other documents, to tlio conductor of All the Year Hound ** (Mr. 
Dickens) on tho most satisfactory terms. The stoiy is put in type ; and 
a young man is sent with “ the riiooFs ** to Cliristopher, who does nob 
understand that they are intended to receive any corrections ho may wish, 
to make, but supposes that they are tho j^roofs of his having illegally 
sold tho writings. In a few days, the strange gentleman suddenly 
reappears at the hotel; and Christopher, overcome with terror ami 
remorse, makes a full confession of what he has done, lays “ the proofs 
before him, and offers any gradual settlement that may he possible. To 
his amazement, tho unknown grasps his hand, presses him to his breast- 
bone, calls him “benefactor” and “philanthropist,” forces two ten- 
pound rotes upon him, and explains, that, “ from boyhood’s hour,” he 
has “unremittingly and unavailingly endeavoured to get into print.” 
Sifting down with several new pens, and all the iukstauds well filled, he 
devotes himself, the night through, to the task of corriicting tlio press, 
and is found, the next morning, to have smeared himself and the proofs 
to that dcgive, that “ few could have said which was them, and which, 
was him, and which was blots.” 

2 1 
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OHAHACTEES INTRODUCED. 


BEBELLE {a playful name for Gabreklle). A little orphan- 
girl, very pretty and very good; tlie yroti'jjhe of Corporal 
Th^ophile, and afterwards adopted by Mr. Langley. 

A mere baby, one mi"ht call ber, dressed in the close whit© 
linen cap which small French country children wear (like the children 
in Dutch pictures), and in a frock of homespun blue, that had no 
shape except where it w«as tied round her lit I lo fat throat. So that, 
being naturally short and round all over, she looked, behind, as if she 
had been cut off at her natural ivaist, and had had her head neatly 
titled on it. 

BOUCLET, MADAME. Mr. Langloy^s landl irly ; a compact 
little woman of thirty-live or so, who hd.s all Iter house over- 
looking the place, hi furnished lluts, and lives up the yard 
behind. 

CIimSTOrnEll. ir(\ad-waitcr at a I.ondon cofTee-honse ; 
born as well as bred to the business. He (bidicates his intro- 
ductory essay on waitering ” to Joseph, “ much respected 
liead- waiter at the Slam jam CoUbe House, London, E.(J., than 
wliich, a individual more einiiioiitly tloservijig of the name of 
man, or a more amcnahlo honour to his own head and heart, 
wlietlicr considered in tint light of a waiter, or regarded as a 
huiiian being, do not exist.” 

GABRIELLE. See Bebelle. 

LANGLEY, MR., called ‘OIr. The Englishman.” A lodger 
at Madame Jiouclet's, in the Grande Place of a dull old fortified 
Erench town. 

In taking his Appartement,— -or, as one might say on our side of 
'the Channel, his set of chambers, — [ho] had given his name, correct to 
the letter, Langley. But as ho had a British way of not opening 
his mouth very wide on foreign soil, except at meals, the Brewery 
[Madame Bouclet and her family] had been able to make nothing of 
it but L’ Anglais. So Mr. The Englishman he had become and he 
remained. 

He is a very unreasonable man, given to grumbling, 
moody, and somewhat vindictive. Having bad a quarrel with 
his erring and disobedient daughter, he has disowned her and 
gone abroad to be rid of her for the rest of his life. But 
becoming acquainted with Corporal Th^ophile and his orphan 
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charge, Bebcllc, and witnessing tlieir strong afr< 3 ction for 
each other, and the deep gu(jf of the cliild at tli(i death of her 
friend, his heart is penetrated and softeinjd. Ue atlopts the 
forlorn little one as a trust provi<leaitially connnithMl to him, 
and goes back with her to England, determined on a recon- 
ciliation with his daugliter. 

]\IAItTIN, MISS. A young lady at the bar of tli(3 hotel where 
Christopher is head- waiter, wdio makes out the bills. 
MUrUEL, MONSIEUR. A friend of :Madame Gouedcit’s ; a 
Ereiichman with an amiable old walnut-shell i*ount(‘nance. 

A spectacled, snufCy, stooping old geiitlcmim in c:o’[>c^ shoes and a 
cloth cap with a ])oaked shade, a loose blue frock-coat reaching to his 
heels, a large limp while shirt-frill, and eravai. to correspujnl, - that is 
to say, white was the iiutnrai colour of his linon on Sundays, but it 
toned down with the week. 

PRATCHETT, MRS. Head-chambermaid at the hotel where 
(diristopher is head -waiter 3 “a hMiiaU*. of some povtiicss, 
though acquainted with her business.'* Her husband is in 
Australia, and liis address there is The Gush.” 

THEOPJIILE, CORPORAL. A hmve Eivnel) soldier, be- 
loved by all his comrades 3 friend and *pi*oleclor of little 
Jlebelle. 

The Corporal, a smart figure of a man of thirty, iiorhaps a thought 
under tlio uiiddlo size, but very neatly made, --a siiuburnt Corporal 
with a brown peaked beard. . . . Noiliiiig was aini.'S or awry about 
the Corporal. A lithe and nimble Corporal, (piile coinpleto, from the 
sparkling dark eyes under his knowing uniform cap it) bis sparkling 
white gaiters. The very imago ami pivseninieut of a C'orporal of his 
■country’s arnw, in tlie hue of Iiis shoulders, the lino of his waist, the 
■broadest, II m' of liis Bloomer trousers, and tlieir narrowest line at the 
ealf of his leg. 


2 1 2 



MRS. LIRRIPER’S LODGINGS. 


[PuBLisuBD IN “All the Year Round/* in Decembeb^ 1863 .] 


This Christmas tale purports to be the reminiscences of a Mrs. Lirripery 
a lodging-house keeper of No. 81, Norftdk Street, Strand. It sets forth 
the circumstaiiecs under which she went into the business, and the 
manner in which she iias carried it on for eight -and-thirty years, in- 
cluding her trials with servant-girls, and her troubles with an opposition 
establishment. The chief interest of the stoiy, liowover, centres around 
the child of Mrs. Eds?)n, a delicate young woman, who is cruelly desorled 
by her husband witliin a few months after tlieir marriage. She dies, 
heart-broken, in giving birth to a little boy, who is adopted by JNFrs. 
Lirripor, and who is brought up under tho joi?»t guardianship of herself^ 
and her friend and lodger, Major Jemmy Jackman. 


CHARACTERS INTRODUCED. 


BOBBO. Friend and schoolfellow of the hero of an extra- 
vagant story that tlemmy Lirripor tolls his gramhiiother and 
godfather. 

EDSON, MR. A gentleman from the coniitry, who takes 
lodgings for himself and wife at Nlrs. Lirriper’s, and, after 
staying there for three months, cruelly disserts h(ir under 
pretence of being suddenly called hy business to the Isle of 
Man. See further in “Mrs. LirripeFs Legacy.” 

ED SON, MRS. PEGGY. His wife; a very pretty and 
delicate young lady. "When she discovers that her hus])and 
has ahaiidoiicd her, she attempts to (*iid In^r ow^n life, and that 
of her unborn infant, hy throwing hersidf into tlie Thames; 
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Lut ishe is prevented by Mrs. Lirriper and Major Jackman, 
who watch, and follow her, but conceal their knowledge of 
her intention. Desolate and heart-broken, however, she dies, 
not long afterwards, in giving birth to a little boy, \vhc» is 
adopted and brought up by Mrs. Lirriper. 

JAGKMANj^ MAJOR JEMMY. A gentleman who leaves 
JMiss Wozenham's lodging-house in a rage, because “ she has 
no appreciation of a gentleman,” and takes the parlours at 
Mrs. Lirriper’s. He becomes a warm friend of his new land- 
lady, who reciprocates his regard. She describes him as — 

A most obliging Lodger and punctual in all respects except one 
irregular which I need not particularly specify, but made up for by 
his being a protection and at all times ready to fill in the papers of the 
AsscsscmI Taxes and Juries and that, and . . . over quite the gentle- 
man though passionate. . . . Though ho is far from tall ho seems 
almost so when he has his shirt-frill out and his frock-coat on and his 
hat with the curly brims, and in what service ho was 1 camiot truly 
tell you my dear whether Militia or Foreign, for I never heard him 
even name himself as Major but always simple “ Jemmy .Jackman’* 
•and once soon after he came when I fell it my duty to let him know 
that ^liss Wozenham had put it about tliat ho was no Major and I took 
the liberty of adding “which you are sir” his words were “Madam 
at any rate I am nob a Minor, and snflioient foiktho day is the evil 
ihere()£’* which cannot be denied to bo the sacred truth, nor yet his 
fiiilitary ways of having his boots with only tho dirt brushed off taken 
lo him in tho front parlour every morning on a oleaTi plalo and varnish- 
ing tlicm himself with a liltlo sponge and a saucer and a whisile in a 
whisi)or so sure as ever his breakfast is ended, and so neat bis ways 
ihat it never soils Yds linen which is scrupulous tlioiigh more in quality 
than quantity, neither that 7ior his mustachios which to tho best of my 
belief are done at the same time and whicli arc as black and sliining 
as bis boots, his head of hair being a lovely wdiite. 

The Major becomes the godfather of Mrs. Edson's little 
boy, who is named for him ; and he takes it upon himself to 
•cultivate his mind on a system of his own, Avhich ^Frs. Lirriper 
thinks “ought to be known to the throne and lords and 
commons.” 

Rut picture my admiration whoa the Major going on almost as 
<^uick as if ho was conjuring sets out all tlio articles he names, and 
«ays “ Tliree saucepans, an Italian iron, a haud-bell, a toastiug-fork, a 
nutmeg-grater, four potlids, aspicc-box, two egg-cups, and chopping- 
bo.'ird — how many?” and when that Mito instantly t!ri(’s “ Tifteeti, 
tut down tivo and carry ler *topping-board” and then claps his hands 
draws i.p his legs and dances on his chair. 

My dear with the same astonishing case and correctness him and 
the Major added up the tables chairs ami sofy, tlie picters fenders 
u-nd fire-irons their own selves me and the cat and the eyes in ]\Iisa 
Wo.'^cnham’s head, and whenever tho sum was done Young Roses and 
Diamonds claps his hands and draws up his legs and dances on his 
chair. 
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The pride of the Major ! (“ Here's a mind Ma’am ! ” he says to me 
behind his hand.) 

Then he says aloud, “ We now come to the next elementary rule,— . 
which is calhid — ” 
f “ Umtraction ! ** cries Jemmy. 

“ Right,” says the Major. “ We have here a toasting-fork, a potato 
in its natural stale, two ])otlids, one egg-cii]), a wooden spoon, and two 
skewers, from which it is necessary for commercial piVi’poses to sul). 
tract a sprat-gridiron, a small pickle-jar, two lemons, one pej>per-cast.(»i-, 
a blackbcetle-trap, and a knob of the dresser-drawor — what remains 'i 

“ Toating-fork ! ” cries Jemmy. 

** In numbers how many ? ” says the Major, 

“ One ! ’* cries Jemmy. 

(** Here's a boy. Ma’am !” says the Major to me behind his hand.) 

Then the Major goes on : 

“ Wo now approach the next elementary rule, — which is entitled — 

*‘7’icklcicati<m,” cries Jemmy. 

“ Correct,” says the Major. 

Blit my dear to relate to you in detail the way in which they 
multiplied fourteen sticks of firewood by two bits of ginger and a 
larding-ncedlo, or divided pretty well everything else there was on the 
table by the heater of the Italian iron and a chamber candlestick, and 
got a lemon over, which would make my head spin round and rouud 
and round as it did at llie time. 

JANE, A Lonseniaid in Miss AYozonliam’s service. 

LIRRIPER, JmiMY JA OKMAN, The son of Mrs. Edson, 
who (lies in gi viug liirlli to liiui. Ho is named after Mrs. Lirri])er, 
who adopts him, and after IMajor Jackman, who becomes liis 
godfal.h('r. Ho grows up to bo a bright, blithe, and good 
\ioy, deWgAvWno Uie '\\e‘dr\.a ol \)vAA\ Ads g^nardians, wAio agre^o 
that he “has not lus like on tAie face of the earth.” jSee 
Edson, Mus. Peggy. 

LIRRTPER, MRS. EAiAIA. The narrator of the story ; a 
lodging-house keeper at 81, ^Norfolk Street, StraTid, 
“ situato(l midway between the City and St. James’s, ami 
within live minutes' walk of the principal places of public- 
amusement.” 

Certainly I ought to know something of the biisiness having hecni 
in it so long, for it was early in the second year of my married life tlwit* 
I lost my poor Lirriper and I set up at Islington directly af ter ward t- 
and afterwards came here, being two houses and eight-and-ihirty years 
and some losses and a deal of experience. 

Bee introductory remarks, p. 484 ; also Edson (Muf*. 
Peggy), Jackman (Major Jemmy), J-iiRRirER (Jemmy Jack- 
man), and the next story, “ Mrs. Lirriper's Legacy.” 

MAXEY, CAROLINE. One of Mrs. Lirriper’s servant-girls; 
a good-looking, black-eyed girl, with a high temper, but a 
kind and grateful heart. 
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PERKINSOPy MARY ANNE, A givl in Lirriper’s 
service, who is enticed away by an offer from !Miss AVozoiiliam 
of one pound per quarter more in the way of wages. 

Lirriper regards her as “ worth her weight in gold ” for o’^er- 
awing lodgers, without driving tliem away. 

f<FjRAPniNA. Tlie heroine of an extravagantly fanciful story 
jolatcd by Master Jemmy Jaclcman Lirriper to liis “grand- 
motlier ” and his god father. She was a schoolmaster’s daughter, 
and the most beautiful creature that ever was seen. 

SOPHY, called “ Willing Sophy.” A i)oor, half-starved 
creature, whom Mrs. Lirriper tabes into Ikt house as a 
servant, and who is “ down upon her knees, scrubln'ng, early 
and late, and ever cheerful, but always smiling with a black 
face.” 

I says to Sophy, “ Now Sophy my good girl have a regular day for 
your stoves and keep the width of the Airy between yoiivscdf and the 
blacking and do not brush your hair with the l)ottOTns of the sauco- 
pans and do not meddio with the snuffs of tho candles and it stands to 
reason that it can no longer bo” yet there it was and always on her 
nose, which turning up and being broad at tho end Bccmed to boast of 
it and caused warning from a steady gentleman and excellent lodger 
with breakfast by tlio week but a little irritable^ind use of a sitting- 
room wlien required, liis words l)eing “ Mrs. Tiirviper 1 have arrived at 
the point of admitting that tho lllack is a man and a brother, but only 
in a natural form and when it can’t be gut off.” 

WOZENIJAM, MISS, A b)a:j;ing-bouso kccpcT In Xorfolk 
Street, not far from Mrs. Lirriper’ s, but on the oilier side of 
the way. Lluire is (considerable rivalry between the two 
establishments ; and ]\Irs. LiiTi])('r conceives a strong dislike 
to ]\Iiss Woz(*nbain, on account of her advertising in Bradshaw’s 
‘‘Kail way Cinide.,” ho.r systcjiiiatic underbidding for lodgers, 
her enticing servant -girls away by the offer of liigbcr wages, 
and lier doing various otb(}r ill-natured and unfriendly acts. 
See “ Mrs. Lirriper’s Legacy.” 



MRa LIRHIPER’S LEGACY. 


[Published in “All the Yeae Round,” in Decembee, 1864.] 


This is a sequel to “ Mrs. Lirripor’s Lod^^ngs ” (published in 1863), which 
met with a very warm reception from the public, and excited a general 
desire to know more of the old lady’s experiences. The legacy is left to 
Mrs. Lirripor by tho Mr. Kdson who is introduced in the former part of 
the story as desertijig his young wife shortly after marrying her, and 
who dies, repentant, ‘many ycar.s after, in Franco, whither she goes to 
take caro of him in his last moments, accompanied by his son Jemmy 
(whom ho has never seen), and by her friend and advisor, Major Jack- 
man. Tho benevolent conduct of this good soul io lier good-for-nothing 
brother-in-law, Doctor .Toshua Lirri])er ; to tho obnoxious collector of 
assessed taxes, ^Ir. Ihdho, on tho night when his houso is burnt down; 
and to Miss IV'ozonhain, Avheii that lady was in danger of having lun* 
chaltcls taken from her on execution — forms the subject of the remainder 
of tho story. 


CHARACTERS INTRODUCED. 


BUFFLEy MR. (JollocLor of tho assessed taxes. His maimers 
when eiignged in Jiis business are not agreeable; and lie lias a 
habit of looking about, as if suspicious that goods are being 
removed in the dead of night by a back door. Major Jackman 
knocks liis bat olf bis bead twice for kcejiing it on in Mrs. 
Lirriper’s presence, when b(i calls at her bouse in the discharge 
of liis regular duties. Rut when bis liouse catches lire, and 
burns to the ground, be and liis family are taken by th(3 Major 
to Mrs. Lirriper’s for shelter; and from this kindness an 
intimacy springs up between the two households, which is 
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very agreeable to all parties, Mr. Buffle even going so far as 
to call the Major bis “ preserver ” and “ best friend.” 

BUFFLE, MRS. His wife; a woman who gives herself airs 
because her husband keeps “ a one-horse pheayton.” • 

BUFFLE, MISS ROB IN A, Their daughter; a thin young 
lady with a Very small appetite. She looks favourably on 
her father’s articled young man, George, in opposition to the 
wishes of her parents, though they finally give their consent 
to the match. 

ED SON, MR. A former lodgi^r of Mrs. Lirriper’s, and the 
Imsband of a young woman whom he cruelly deserted after 
living with her for a few months. Years pass by ; and lie is 
taken dangerously ill at a town in h ranee, blinding that his 
recovery is impossible, he leaves all that he has to Mrs. Lirriper, 
who had been very kind to his jioor wife, and who has brought 
iw their child as if it were her own. On learning from the 
J^'rench consul in liOndon that an unknown Eiiglisbinaii is 
lying at the point of death in Sens, and that her name is 
mentioned in a coniniiniication to the authorities, which is 
found among his pa[)ers, she sets out at once for that place 
with her adopted cliild and her friend Major Jackman. Kecog- 
nising Mr. Edson in the sick stranger, and Ihuling him truly 
penitent for the grievous wrong he had done, she forgives 
him, and causes the ]joy — who docs not know who the dying 
man is — also to say, ‘‘ May God forgive you 1 ” 

GEORGE. A rather weak-headed young man, articled to Mr. 
hufUe, and enamoured of his daughter. 

GRAN, MRS. (^.e., Mrs. Lirriper). A highly respected and 
beloved lady who resides within a hundred miles of bTorfolk 
Street, and who figures in Jcminiy Lirriper’s imaginary version 
of the story of Mr. Edson’s life. 

JACKMAN, MAJOR JEMMY. A lodger at Mrs. Lirriper’s; 
lier warm personal friend, and the godfather of her adopted 
chiltl Jemmy. See Lirriper (Jemmy Jackman) and “Mrs. 
Lirriper’s Lodgings.” 

lirriper, doctor JOSHUA. Youngest brother of 

^Irs. Lirriper’s deceased husband. lie is a dissipated scape- 
grace, and a systematic sponger upon his benevolent and 
unsuspecting sister-in-law. 

Doctor of what I am snro it would bo hard to say uidoss Liquor, for 
uoifcliGr Physic nor Music nor yet Law < loos Joshua Lirriper know a 
niorscl of oxcep*^ continually being sumnionecl io tho Co\iiity Court and 
having orders made upon him which he rims away from. . . . 

Joshua Lirriper has his good feelings and shows them in being 
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always so troubled in his mind when he cannot wear mourning for In's 
brother. Many a long year liave I loft off my widow’s mourning not 
being wishful to intrude, but the tender point in Joshua that I (jannot 
help a little yielding to is when ho writes “One single sovereign would 

« enable me to wear a decent suit of mourning for my inuch-loved 
brother. I vowed at the time of Ids lamented death that I would ever 
wear sables in memory of him but Alas how short-sighted is man, How 
keep that vow when penniless ! ” It saj-s a good deal for the strenglli 
of Ids feelings that ho couldn’t have becu seven year old when my ponr 
LiiTipordied and to have kept to it ever since is highly creditable. Hut 
we know there’s good in all of us, — if we only know where it was ip 
some of ns, — and though it was far from delicate in Joshua to work 
upon the dear child’s feelings when first sent to school and write down 
into Lincolnshire for Ids pocket-money by return of post and got, it, 
still he is my poor Lirri])er’s OAvn youngest brother and mightn’t have 
meant not paying his bill at The Salisbury Arms wdien his affection 
took him down to stay a fortnight at llaitield churchyard and might, 
have meant to keep sober but for bad company. 

LIRRTPERy MRS. See introductory remarks (p. 488), Ensoy 
(Mr.), Wozenham (.Miss), and “ Mrs. I.irripor’s Lodgings.” 

LlRRIPERy JEMMY JACKMAN. Son of Mr. Edson, 
adopted by Mrs. Jdrriper, and brongbt up under the joint 
guard iansliip of li(?rs(df and Mtijor Jtickman, wJio is at once 
his godfatlier and his coni]»anion, guide, pliiJoso 2 )lier, ami 
friend.” As he develops a Itisto for engineering, the IMajo’* 
assists him in the construelion and inanagimu^nt of a railway 
which they name Tin*. United (Jrand Junction TJvriper and 
Jackman Great .Norfolk Parlour Line,” which is ke])t on the 
Major’s sideboard, and dusted wdth liis own hands every 
morning. 

“For,” says my Jemmy with the sparkling eyes when it was 
christened, “wc must bare a whole mouthful of name Gran or onr 
dear old Public ” and there the young rogue kissed mo, “ won’t stuinp 
up.” So the Public [Mrs. Lirriper] took tho shares — ten Jit nincpenco, 
Jind immediately when that w^as spent twelve Preferenco at one and 
sixpenee— and they were all signed by Jemmy and countersigned by 
the Major, and between rmrselvcs much better worth the money than 
some shares 1 luivo paid for in my time. In tho same holidays the line 
was made jind worked and opened and ran excursions and bad col- 
lisions and burst its boilers and all sorts of accidents and offences all 
most regular correct and pretty. 

The young gentleman accompanies Mrs. Lirriper to Sens, 
and is present at tlic death of Mr. Edson ; though lie does 
not know him to be his father, and is ignorant of the facts in 
regard to his cniel desertion of his wife soon after m«arriage. 
Being in the habit of composing and relating stories for the 
amusement of his ‘‘ grjindmother ” and godfather, and his 
mind dwelling on the death-bed scene he has witnessed, he 
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frames an imaginary version of liis father’s history, which 
wofully unlike the fact, and in which — 

In all reverses, whctlicr for pfood or evil, the words of Mr. Edson to 
the fair young partner of his life were, “ Unchanging Love and Trftb 
will cany ns through all. ” 

AfADGERS, WINIFRED, A servant-girl at Mrs. Lirriper’s 
a “ riymouth sister,” and a remarkably tidy young woman. 
RATRYGANOO, SALLY. One of Mrs. Lirriper’s domestics, 
suspected to be of Irish extraction, though professing to come 
of a Cambridge family. She absconds, however, with a brick- 
layer of the Limerick persuasion, and is married to him in 
pattens, being too impatient to wait till his black eye gets- 

W(ill. 

WOZENTTAAf, MISS. A neighbour of Mrs. Tarriper’s in 
Norfolk Street, and the keeper of a rival lodgiTig-house. For 
many years ]\Irs. Lirriper lias been strongly pT‘'ju(Iice(l against 
Miss Wozenham; but on hearing that she has been “sold 
up,” she feels so much sympaihy for her, tlint slie goes to her 
without delay or ceremony, ex])r(*sses her r(‘gret for the un- 
pleasantness there has been lietween thciy in the past, and 
cheers her up with true womanly tact and kindliness. 

I Rays, **My dear if you couul give me a cup of tea to clear my 
muddle of a head T should better understand yonr alTalra.** And we* 
had the lea and the aftairR too and after all it was but forty pound, .and 
— There ! slio’s as indusf iious and straight a creotor as ever lived and 
has paid back lialf of it already, and whereas the use of saying more, 
particularly when it ain’t the point ? For the point is that when she 
was a kissing my hands and holding them in hers .and kissing them 
again and blessing blessing blessing, 1 cheered up at last and I says* 
“Why what a waddling old goose I have been my dear to take you for 
something so very different 1” “ Ah but I too” says sho “ how hav& 

I mistaken you 1 ” “ Come for goodness* sake tell mo” I says “ wliat 

you thought of mo ?” “0 ” says she, “I thought yon had no feeling 

for such a hard hand-to-mouth life as mine, .and were rolling in 
affluonco.” I says shaking my sides (and very glad to do it for 1 had 
boon a choking quite long enough) “ Only look at my figure my dear 
and give me yonr opinion whether if I was in affinenco I should be* 
likely to roll in it ? ” That did it ! We got as merry as grigs (what- 
ever they are, if yon happen to know my dear — I don’t) and I weni 
home to my blessed homo as happy and as thankful as could be. 
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Like most of its predecessors, this novel made its first appearance in 
twenty monthly parts. The first part was issued May 1, iSfi 4, and tho 
last ill November, 1805. The illustrations were on wood from drawings 
by Marcus Stone. On its completion, tho work was published in two 
octavo volumes, by Chapman and Hall, with a dedication to the late Sir 
James Emerson Tennont. 


OHAEAOTERS INTRODUCED. 


AKERSTTEM, MISS SOPHRONTA. An acipiaintance of 
the Yeiieeriiigs ; a fast young lady of society, with raven 
locks, and a complexion that lights up well wlieiiAVcdl powdered. 
8h(3 marries Alfr(3(l Lammle. (Bk. L, ch. ii., x., xi. ; Bk. II., 
ch. iv., V., xvi. ; Bk. III., ch. v., xii., xiv., xvii. ; r>k. iV., 
ch. ii., viii.) Sea Lammle, Alfbed. 

BLUniT, YOUNG, A dismal boy, wlio is Mr, ]\rortiiiicr 
Lightwood’s clerk and oUice-boy. (Bk. I., ch. viii. ; Lk. ill., 
ch. xvii. ; Lk. IV., ch. ix., xvi.) 

BOFFIN, MRS, IIENRJETTA, Wifo of m, Loffin ; a 
stout lady, of a ruhicuml ami cheerful as])e(*-t, described by 
li(?r husbam.1 as ‘‘a higlidlyer at fasliioii.” (Lk. L, ch. v., ix., 
XV. -xvii. ; Bk. II., ch. viii.-x., xiv. j Bk. 111., ch. iv., v., 
XV. ; Bk. IV., ch. ii., xii.-xiv., xvi.) 

BOFFIN, NICODEMUS,calkd “ Noddy,” “The GoldExV 
Dustman.” A confidential servant of the ekler Mr. Ilamon, 
who at deatli leaves him all his property, in case his son 
rcfusc.s to marry a certain young laily named in his will. 
This son has quarrelled with liis father, and pavtcnl from him, 
and, at the time of Mr. Harmon s death, is a resident of Capo 
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Colony. He returns to England on hearing of that event, 
“but disappears immediately on his arrival ; and a body, sup- 
posed to he his, is subsequently found floating in the 'I'kames, 
in an advanced state of decomposition, and much injured. 
Mt. Boffin, therefore, as residuary legatee, comes into posses- 
sion of the whole property, amounting to upwards of one 
hundred thoiffeand pounds, standing in the books of the Bank 
of England. As sole executor under the will, he has occasion 
to visit Mortimer Lightwood, Esquire, and, in the course of 
conversation, he gives the following account of his late master 
and of his master*s son : 

“ The old man was a awful Tartar (saying it, I*m sure, without dis- 
respect to his moinory), but the business was a pleasant one to look after, 
from before daylight to past dark. It’s a* most a pity,” said Mr. Boffin, 
rubbing his ear, “that he ever went and made so much money. It would 
have been better for him if ho liadu’t so given himself up to it. You 
may depend upon it,” making the discovery all of a sudden, ” that ha 
found it a great lot to take care of ! ” 

Mr. Lightwood coughed, not convinced. 

“And speaking of satisfactory,” pursued Mr. Boffin, “why, Lord 
save us ! when wo come to take it to pieces, bib by bit, Avhore’s the 
Batisfaotoriness of the money as yot ? When the old man docs right the 
poor boy after all, the poor boy gets no good of it. TTo gets macle away 
with, at the moment wl]en lie’s lifting (as one may say) the cup and 
sarser to his lips. ^Mr. Lightwood, I will now name to you, that on behalf 
of the poor dear boy, me and Mrs. Boffin have stood out against the old 
man times out of number, till he has called us every name ho could lay 
his tongue to. I have scon him, after !Mrs. Boffin has given him her 
mind respecting the claims of tho nat’ral affections, catch off Mrs- 
Boffin’s bonnet (she wore, in general, a black straw, perched as a matter 
of convenience on tho top of her head), and send it spinning across the 
yard. I have indeed. And once, when he did this in a manner that 
amountod to personal, I should have given him a rattler for himself, if 
Mrs. Boffin hadn’t thrown herself betwixt us, and received flush on the- 
temple. Which dropped her, Mr. Lightwood. Dropped her.” 

Mr. Lightwood murmured “ Equal honour — Mrs. Boffin’s head and 
heart.” 

“You understand ; I name this,” pursued Mr, Boffin, “to show you^ 
now the affairs are wound up, that me and Mrs. Boffin have ever stood, 
as w'e were in Christian honour bound, . • . the poor boy’s friend ; me 
and Mrs. Boffin up and faced the old man when wo momently expected 
to be turned out for our pains. As to Mrs. Boffin,” said Mr. Boffin,, 
lowering his voice, “ she mightn’t wish it mentioned now she’s Fashion- 
able, but she went so far as to tell liim, in my presence, he was a flinty, 
hearted rascal. . . . 

‘‘Well, sir. So Mrs. Boffin and me grow older and older in the old 
man’s service, living and -working pretty hard in it, till the old man is 
discovered dead in his bed. Then Mrs. Boffin and mo seal up his box,, 
always standing on tho table at the side of liisbcd, and having frequently 
heord toll of the Tomplo as a spot where lawyer’s dust is contracted f<w, 
i Como down hore in search of a lawyer to ad\ise, and I seo your young 
man up at this present elevation, chopping at tho flies on the -window-sill 
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with his penknife, and I give him a II07 ! not then having the pleasure of 
your acquaintance, and lay that means como to gain the honour. Then 
you, and the gentleman in the uncomfortable neckcloth under the little 

archway in Saint Paul’s Churchyard ” 

#** Doctors’ Commons,” observed Lighiwood. 

“I understood it was another name,” said Mr. Boffin, pausing, “but 
you know best. Then you and Doctor S commons, you po to work, and 
you do the thing that’s proper, and you and Doctor S. take steps fot 
lirnling out the poor boy, and at last you do find out the poor boy, and 
mo and Mrs. Boffin often exchange tho observation, ‘ We shall see him 
^gain, under happy circumstances.’ But it was never to bo ; and the 
want of satisfactorinoss is, that after all the money never gets to him.” 

Mr. Boflin closes his interview with Mr. Lightwood by 
authorising him to oiler a reward of ten thousand i^ounds for the 
arrest of the murderer of John irannon the younger. John 
Harmon, however, is not dead, though he lias but barely escaped 
being murdercil. Learning of the condition in his father’s will, 
under which ho is to inherit, it occurs to him to take advantage 
■of tlio false report of liLs death to make the acqnaiiitance of the 
young lady (Miss Bella AViJfer), and, if lie Iik(‘s her, to try to 
win her without disclosing himself. lie accordingly assumes the 
name of John Bokesmith, and hires a room at her father’s house, 
which gives him Un opportunity of thus seeing and speaking to 
}ier. He also succeeds in inakiiig an engagement to act as 
secretary and man of business to Mr. Boflin, who shortly after- 
wards adopts !Miss Wilfer, who is thus brought daily into contact 
willi Mr. itokcsmitli. bho treats him with great disdain ; but 
he conies, in time, to love her devotedly. At last his features, 
which have long attracted and puzzled J\[rs. Boffin, betray him; 
and he is forced to acknowledge the truth about himself. The 
discovery is kept a profound secret from Miss Wilfer, however, 
and Mr. Boffin comes to Harmon’s assistance, and endeavours to 
will her love for him by first exciting her sympathy. He there- 
fore pretends to become very miserly, and grows so anxious 
•about the management of his estate tliut he shamefully abuses 
his factotum for not taking better care of it. In the end this 
strategy proves successful, and Bella marries the poor secretary, 
who stni retains the name of Bokesmith. Meanwhile Mr. Boffin 
has discovered, secreted in an old Dutch bottle, a later will than 
the one he has proved, and under which he has entered upon 
possession of the estate. By this document, everything is given 
to him absolutely, excluding and reviling the son by name. 
But, with rare disinterestedness and munificence, Mr. Boffin 
transfers the entire property to tlio rightful heir, reserving for 
himself only the house occupied by his late master, which is 
popularly called “ Harmon’s Jail,” on account of his solitary 
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manner of life, or “ITarmony Jaii,'* on account of his never 
agieeiiig with anybody ; but Avhicli ^Mrs. iJoHiii renames 
liollin's Bower.” 

With respect to his personal appearance, Mr. Boffin ia^, 
described as — 

A broad, roiAd-shoaldered, one-sided old fellow, . . . dressed in a 
pea overcoat, and carrying a largo stick. Ilo wore thick Ktioes, and 
thick leather gaiters, and thick gloves like a hedger’s. Boilj as to his 
dr(‘ss and to himself, ho was of an overlapping rhinoceros build, with 
folds in his cheeks, and his forehead, and his eyelids, and liis lips, and 
his ears ; but with bright, eager, childishly-inquiring gray eyes, Tinder 
his ragged eyebrows, and broad-brimuicd hat. A very odd-looking 
old fellow altogether. 

##«*-«=## 
These two ignorant and unpolished people [Mr. and Mrs. Boftin] 
had guided themselves so far on in their joiirnoy of life, by a religious 
sense of duty and desire to do right. Ten thonsiind wi'aknossos and 
absurdities might have been detected in the breasts of both; ten thou- 
sand vanities adilitbjiuil, possibly, in the breast of iho woman. But 
the liard wrathful and sordid nature that liad wrung as much work out 
■of them as could bo got in their best days, ff>r as lii tlo inoiuy as could 
be paid to hurry on their worst, had never been so warped but that 
it know their moral straightness and ros[)ccfe‘d it. In its own despite, 
in a constant conllict with itsidf and them, it had done so. And this 
is the eternal law. For, Evil often slops short at il&elf and dies with 
the door of it j but Got)d, never. 

(Bk. L, cli. V., viii., ix., xv.~xv^ii.; Bk.ri., ch. viL, viii., x., 
xiv. ; Bk. IFT., ch. iv.-vii., xiv., xv. ; Bk, IV., ch. ii., iii., xii.- 
xiv., xvi.) tSee IIaiimon (John), Wegg (Silas). 

BOOTS, MIL ) lashiomible toadies; friends of the Yeiieer- 

BREWER, MR, ) iiigs. Bk. I., ch. ii., x.; Bk. II., ch. iii., 
xvi.; Bk. ILL, cb. xvLl. ; Bk. lY., cb.. xvi.) 

€IIERUB, THE, >Sec Wilfer, Begin ald. 

C'LEA VEIL FANNY, called « Jenny A\^ren.” AdoU’s dress- 
maker. Lizzie Hexaui, after her father's death, has temporary 
loilgiiigs with her ; aud one day Charley Hexham, Lizzie’s 
brother, calls to see her. 

The boy knocked at a door, and the door promptly opened with a 
spring and a click. A parlour-door within a sinall entry stood 0[)fn, 
and disclosed a child — a dwai-f — a girl — a something — sitting on a 
little low old-fashioned arm-chair, which had a kind of little working 
bench before it. 

“ I can’t get up,” said the child, “ because my back’s bad, and my 
legs are queer. But I’m the person of the house.” 

“ Who else is at home ? ” asked Charley Hexani, staring. 

“Nobody’s at home at present,” returned the child, with a glib 
assertion of her dignity, “ except the person of the house. What did 
you w’ant young man ? ” 

“ I wanted to see my sister.” 
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“ Many yonng men have sisters, ” returned the child. Give me your 
name, young man.” 

The queer little figure, and the queer but not ugly little face, with 
its bright gray eyes, were so sharp, that the sharpness of the manner 
seemed unavoidable. As if, being turned out of that mould, it must 
i)e sharp. 

“ Hexam is my name.” 

“ Ah indeed ? ” said the person of the house. “ 1 thought it might 
be. Your sister will bo in in about a quarter of an hour. I am very 
fond of your sister. She’s my particular friend. Take a seat. And 
this gentleman’s name ? ” 

“ Mr. Headstone, my schoolmaster.” 

“ Take a seat. And would you please to shut the street door first ? 
I can’t very well do it myself, because my back’s so bad, and my legs 
are so queer.” 

They complied in silence, and the little figure went on with its work 
of gumming or gluing together with a camel’s hair-brush certain pieces 
of cardboard and thin wood, previously cut into various shapes. The 
scissors and knives u{)on the bench showed that the child herself had 
cut them ; and the bright scraps of velvet and silk and ribbon also 
strewn upon the bench showed that w'hen duly stufft^d (and stuffing too 
was there), she was to cover thc?m smartly. The dexterity of her nimble 
lingers was remarkable, and, as slio brought two thin edges accurately 
together by giving them a little bite, she would glanoo at the visitors out 
of the corners of her gray eyes with a look that out-sharpened all her 
other sharpness. 

You can’t tod me the name of my trade, I’ll be bound,” she said, 
after taking several of these observations. 

** You make pincushions,” said Charley. 

“ What else do I make ? ” 

” Pen-wipers,” said Bradley’' Headstono. 

” Ha ! lia ! What else do I ma'ke ? You’re a schoolmaster, but you 
can’t toll mo.” 

“ You do something,” ho returned, pointing to a comer of the littlo- 
bench, “ with straw ; but I don’t know what.” 

“Well done you!” cried the person of the house. “I only make 
pincushions and pcii-wipcrs to use up my waste. But my straw 
really docs belong to my business. Try again. What do I make with 
my straw ? ” 

“ Dinner-mats.” 

“ A schoolmaster, and says dinner-mais ! I’ll give you a clue to 
my trade, in a game of forfeits. I love my love with a B because 
she’s Beautiful ; I hate my love with a 13 because sho is Brazen ; I took 
her to the sign of The Blue Boar, andjl treated her with Bonnets ; her 
namo’s Bouncer, and she lives in Bedlam. — Now, what do I make with 
my straw ? ” 

“ Ladies’ bonnets ? ” 

“ Fine ladies’,” said the person of the house, nodding assent. “Dolls’. 
I’m a Doll’s Dressmaker.” 

“ I liopc it’s a good business ? ” 

Tho person of tho house shrugged her shoulders and shook her 
head. “ No. Poorly paid. And I’m often so pressed for time! I had 
a doll mar.icd, last week, and was obliged to work all night. And 
it’s not good for me, on account of my back being so bad and my legs 
so queer.” 
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They looked at the little creature with a wonder that did not 
diiijinish, and the schoolmaster said: “I am sorry j'our fine ladies are so 
inconsiderate.’* 

“ It’s the way with tliem,” said tho person of tlie house, shruj^j^mg 
her shoulders again. “And they take no care of their chillies, andfliey 
nov'er keep to tho same fashions a montlu I work for a doll with three 
daughters. IMcss you, she’s enough to ruin her husbiind ! ” 

The pors(jn of the house gave a weird little laugh here, and gave 
thtnn another look out of tho comers of her eyes. She had an elfin chin 
tluit was capable of great expression; and whenever sho gave this look, 
alio liitchod this chin up. As if her eyes and her chin worked together 
-on tho same wires. 

“ Are you always as busy as you are now ? ” 

“ Rusier. I’m slack just now. I finishod a large mourning order 
the tlay b(;foro 3 '^estorday. Doll I work for lost a canary-bird.” The 
person of the house gave another little laugh, and tlien nodded her 
head several times, as who should moralise, “Oh this ■world, this 
■world ! ” 

“ Arc you alone all day?” asked Bradley Headstone. “Don’t any 
of tho neighhonriiig children ? ” 

“Ah, hid! ” cried the person of tho house, with a little scream, as if 
the word had pricked her. “ Don’t talk of children. 1 can’t bear 
children. J know their tricks and their manners.*’ Sho said this with au 
angry little shako of her riglit fist close liefore her eyes. 

Poi'haps it scarcely re(]uired tlie teachcr-liabit to perceive that tho 
doll’s dressmaker was inclined to bo bitter on the diJTi'rc’iicc between 
liorsolf and other children. But both master and ])upil understood 
it so. 

“ Always running about and screed ling, always playing and fighting, 
always skip-skip-skipjiing on tho pavomeui and chalking it for their 
games ! Oh ! I know their tricks and their mauiiers ! ” Shaking tho 
little fist as before. ‘^And that’s not all. Ever so often calling names 
in through a person’s keyhole, and imitating a ])erson’s back and legs. 
•Oh ! I know their tricks and their inau tiers. And I’ll tell you what I’d 
do to punish ’em. There’s doors under the church in the Square — black 
doors, leading into black vaults. Well! I’d open one of 1 hosi* doors, and 
I’d cram ’em all in, and then I’d look the door and lliiuugh tho keyhole 
I’d Idow in pepper.” 

“ What would bo the good of blowing in pci)per ? ” asked Charley 
Ilexam. 

“To set ’em sneezing,” said the person of tho lioiisc, “and make 
their eyes water. And when they >vore all siiceziug and iiifliimcd, I’d 
mock ’em through tho keyhole. Just as they, wilh their tricks and their 
manners, mock a person through a person’s koyholo ! ” 

An uncommonly emphatic shako of her little list close before her 
«yes seemed to ease tho mind of tho person of tho bouse ; for she added 
with recovered composure, “No, no, no. No children for me. Give me 
grown-ups.” 

It was diflioult to guess the age of this strango cr(*al riro, for her poor 
figure fiiruishodno clue to it, and her face was at once so young and so 
old. Twelve, or at tho most thirteen, might be near the mark. 
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CLEAVER, MR; called Dolls.” Her f.'itlier; a 

workman at his trade, hut a weak, wretched, tremhliiig 
creature, falling to pieces, and never sober. (Dk. IL, ch. ii. 3 
Ek. HE., ch. X., xvii. 5 Ek. IV., ch. viii., ix.) 

DOLLS, MR. See Cleaver, Mr. ♦ 

FLEDGEBY, MR., called “Fascination Fledgeby.” A 
dandified young man, who is a dolt in most matters, but 
sharp and tight enough where money is concerned. 

Young Fledgcby had a peachy cheek, or a check compounded of 
the peach and the red rod red wall on which it grows, arid was an 
awkward, sandy-haired, small-cyed youth, exceeding slim (his encrriiea 
would liave said lanky), and prone to self-examinafion in the articles 
of whisker and moustache. While feeling for the whisker that he 
anxiously expected, Pledgeby underwent remarkable Hnetuations of 
spirits, ranging along the whole scale from confidence to despair. 
There were times when he started, as exclaiming, “ By Jupiter, here it 
is at last ! ” There wore other times when, being equally depressed, 
he would be seen to shake his head, and give up hope. To see him at 
those periods leaning on a chimnoypieco, like as on an um containing 
the ashes of his ambition, with the cheek that would not sprout, u])ou 
the hand on which that cheek had forced conviction, was a distressing 
sight. . . . 

In facetious homage to the smallness of his talk, and the jerky 
nature of his manners, Fledgeby’s familiars had agreed to confer upouc 
him (behind his back) the honorary title of Fascination Fledgeby. 

He is an acquaintance of Mr. Lammle, who unsuccessfully 
endeavours to marry him to Miss Georgiana Podsuap, Fledgeby 
having given him his note for one thousand pounds in case lie 
effects the armiigement. Fledgeby is a money broker, ami 
has an office, which is kept by an aged Jew in bis service, 
and is known under the name of Pubsey & Co. Under 
the pretenci' of using his influence with Pubsey k Co., he 
pretends to plead with the Jew for an exbuisionon tlie over<lne 
bills of some of his acquaintances. The old man watches his 
face for some sign of permission to do so, which is never 
given; yet .ITedgc'by habitually reviles him and his race for 
not granting the accommodation that he has liimsolf forced 
him to deny. (Bk. IL, ch. iv., v., xvi. ; Bk. TIL, ch. i., 
xii., xiii., xvii.; Bk. IV., ch. viii., ix., xvi.) See Kiah, Mr. 

GLAMOUR, BOB. A customer at The Six Jolly Fellowship- 
Porters. (Ilk. r., ch. vi. ; Bk. III., ch. iii.) 

UjIDDERY, bob. Potboy at The Six Jolly Fellowship- 
Porters. (Bk. I., ch. vL, xiii. ; Bk. III., ch. iii.) 
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GOLDEN DU^TMAN^ THE. lioi’i-’ix, Xicodemus. 
HANDFORD, JULIUS, Sea Harmon, John. 

HARMON, JOHN, alias Juuus Handfoud, alias John 
Kokesmitu. Heir to the Havinoii estiitt*. (.)ii the »leath of 
his father, ihe returns to Englaiul from 8oiith Africa, wliero 
he has been living for a good many years. On his arrival, he 
is inveigled into a waterside inn by a prelen<l(‘d friend, named 
George Uadfout, Avith whom lie has mad(*. the [lassage, and is 
drugged, robbed, and thrown into the Thani<*s. I’his pretended 
friend had previously changed cdothes Avilh Harmon, at tho 
request of the latter, Avho desircnl to avoid recognition until 
he had seen a certain young lady Avhom lie is requircMl by Jiis 
father’s Avill to marry. Tlie would-be assassin falls into a 
quarrel with a confederate over the money obtained by tho 
robbery, and is himself mnrdercMl and tlir«.)wn into tlu‘ rivt'r. 
The cold Avater into Avhich Harmon is plunged restores him to 
consciousness, and, swimming to the* shore, he esca])es. The l)ody 
of his assailant is found by a boatman namiHl Hexam, and is- 
taken in charge by the authorities. Th(‘ clothes and the ])a])ers 
on the body haAung been identilied, it is sn])]:)0scd that tho 
body itself is th.'d of young Harmon, Avh<», linding himself 
reported dead, resolves to take, ailvantage of the cire,umstanco 
to further his own plans, and assumes the name, of Jllius 
Handfoud, which he aftorAvards clianges t(» John R()ivp:sMrTH. 
(IJk. [., ell. ii. dv., viii., ix,, XA^-xvii. ; Ilk. II., cli. vii.-x., 
xii.-xiv. ; Ilk 111., cli. iv., a'., ix., xa\, xvi. ; ilk. IV\, cli. iv., 
V., xi.-xiv., XA'i.) See Hoffin, Xicodemus. 

HARMON, MRS. JOHN See WTlfer, INfiss Uella. 

HEADSTONE, BRADLEY. A master in a scliool in that 
district of the Hat country tending to the Thames, where Kent 
and Surrey meet. 

Bradley Headstone, in his decent black c»)at a’ <1 waisfeoat, and 
decent white shirt, and deecMjr formal black ti«*. mid deecnt jiaiita- 
loons of pepper and salt, with his decent silvor ware’ll in his pnekol and 
its decent hair-j^iiard round his neck, looked a tlion Highly decent young 

‘ man of six-and-twenty. Tic was never seen in any other dress, and 
yet there was a certain stitfiiess in his manner of wearing this, as if 
tliore were a W'ant of adaptation hcl ween him and it, recalling some 
jriechanics in tlicir holiday clothes. Ho had acrpiired mechanically » 
great store of teacher’s knowledge. He could do mental arirhmetio 
mechanically, sing at sight mcclianicallv. blow' various wind instru- 
ments mechanically, oven play tho grear church organ mechanically. 
From his early childhood up, his mind had been a ]ilace of mechanical 
BtoAvage. Tb^e arrangement of his wholesale warehouse, so that it 
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might be always ready to meet the demands of retail dealers — history 
here, geography there, astronomy to the right, political economy to 
the left — natural history, the physical sciences, figures, music, the 
lower mathematics and what not, all in their several places — this care 
hati imparted to his countenance a look of care; while the habit of 
iiucstioning and being questioned had given him a suspicious manner, 
or a manner that would be better described as one ot lying in wait. 
There was a kind of settled trouble in the face. It was the face be- 
longing to a naturally slow or inattentive intellect that had toiled 
hard to get what it had won, and that had to hold it now that it was 
gotten. He always seemed to be uneasy lest anything should be missing 
from his mental warehouse, and taking stock to assure himself. 

Suppression of so much to make room for so much, had given him 
a constrained manner, over and above. Yet there was enough of what 
^vas animal, and of -what was fiery (though smouldering), still visible 
in him, to suggest that if young Bradley Headstone, when a pauper lad, 
had chanced to bo told off for the sea, he would not have been the last 
man in a ship’s crow. Regarding that origin of his, he was proud, moody, 
and sullen, desiring it to bo forgotten. And few people knew of it. 

He falls iiassioiiately in love with Lizzie Hexam, and, find- 
ing that she lov(is Mr. Eugene AYrayl)uru, dogs liis foot- 
steps, and attempts to kill him. Relieving that lio lias done 
so, he flies, hut is followed hy one Pvideihood, a desperate 
character, wlio Ivas discovered his plans, and Avho compels 
him to pay liberally for kec'jiing the si'cn.d. At last, Kider- 
liood^s demands and ]>erseeiition become so uiKiiidurable, that 
Headstone deL(U*iiiim.‘s to get rid of him once for all. 

“ Come, come, Master,” urged Riderhood at liis side. " This is a 
dry game. And where’s the good of it ? You can’t got rid of mo, 
except by coming to a settlement. I am a-going along with you 
where ver you g(j.” 

Without a word of reply, Bradley passed quickly from him over 
the wooden bridge on the Lock gates. “ Why, iliere’s even loss seiiso 
in this move than t’other,” sahl Riderhood, following. “The Weir’s 
there, and you’ll have to cornu back, you know.” 

Without taking the least notice, Bradley loancfl liis body against a 
post, in a resting attitude, and there rested witli his eyes cast down. 
“ Being brought here,” said Riderhood, gruflly, “ I’ll turn it to some 
use by changing iriy gates.” With a rattle and a rush of water, ho 
then swimg-to the Lock gates that were standing oi)en, bcifore opening 
the others; so both sets of gates Averc, for the nunneiifc, closed. 

“ You’d bettor by far be reasonable, Bradley Headstone, Master,” 
said Riderhood, passing him, “or I’ll drain you all the drier for it wheu 
w'C do settle. Ali ! Would you ?” 

Bradley had caught him round the body. He seemed to be girdled 
with an iron riug. They were on tho brink of the lock, about mid- 
■way betw’ecn the two sets of gates. 

“Lot go!’* said Riderhood, “ or I’ll get my knife out, and slash 
you whoniver I can cut you. Let go ! ’* 

Bradley was drawing to tho Jjock-edge. Riderhood w.as drawing 
.away from it. It w^as a strong grajiple and a lierco struggle, arm and 
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leg. Bradley got him round, with his hack to tho Lock, and still 
worked him backward. 

“ Let go ! said Riderhood. “ Stop ! What are you trying at ? 
You can*t drown Mo. Ain’t I told you that the man as has com& 
through drowning can never bo drowned ! I can’t be drowned ! 

“ I cfin bo ! ” returned Bradley in a desperate, clenched voice. “ I 
am resol vec^to be. I’ll hold you living, and I’ll hold you dead. Como 
down ! ” 

Riderhood went over into the smooth pit, backward, and Bradley 
Headstone upon him. Wlien the two wore found, lying under iho 
ooze and scum behind one of tho rotting gates, Biderhood’s hold had 
relaxed, probably in falling, and his eyes were st aring upward. But 
he was girdled still with Bradley’s iron ring, and the rivets of tho 
iron ring held tight. 

(Bk. II., cli. i., vi., xi., xiv., xv.; Bk. III., ch. x., xi,; 
Bk. IV., ch. i, vi., vii., xi., xv.) 

HEXAMy JESSEy called “Gaffer.^' A 'I’liniTies '^watorsido 
character ; ” a strong man Avith raggetl grizzleil hair and a sun- 
hroAvned face, Avhose principal ()Ccn])ation is in recovering, 
dead bodies from the Thames. He is falsely accused of tho 
murder of John ilarmon. (Bk. i., ch. i., iii., vi., xii.-xiv., 
xvi. Bee Hexam, Liz/ie. 

HEX AM, CHARLEY. His son; a pupil* of Bradley Head- 
stone’s, and a curious mixturij of uticompleii.'d savagery and 
coiii])lcted civilisation. He is temh'rly loved and cared for 
by his sister, but renounces lier because slic rofus(js bis friend 
Headstone. Always utterly seltisli and empty-liearte.d, aiid 
always bent on rising in the social scale, and increasing bis 
“ respectability,” he renounces Headstone Aviili equal readiness 
■when he finds good reason to think him guilty of Ibe murder 
of bis sister’s favoured lover, Eiigtmo Wraybiirn, and that liis 
OAvn name is therefore liktdy to be dragged iiit*.) injurious 
notoriety. (Bk. L, cli. iii., vi.; Bk. IT., ch. i., vi., xv.; l>k. iV., 
ch. vii.) 

HEXAM, LIZZIE. Daughter of Jesse or “Galfer” Hexam. 
She is in the habit of rowing Avith lu‘r father on the l'liam(‘s, 
and on one occasion, Avliile tlius (engaged, they find the l>ody 
of a man, afterAA^ards identified as John Harmon. Through 
the jealousy of Eogue Biderhood, suspicion is cast upon her 
father ; and the ofiicers undertake to arrest him as being con- 
cerned in the murder, but tlicyfind liini in the. river, droAvnod, 
and attached to his oavii boat by a cord, in Avliich he had 
apparently become entangled Avhen he fell overboard. A young 
barrister, Eugene Wraybnrn, Avho acconq ianies the ofiicers, be- 
comes interested in the daughl(*r, manifests much symi>athy 
with her in her afliiction, and aids her in obtaining an educa- 
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tion. Her "brother's teacher, Bradley Headstone, falls deeply 
in love with hei', and makes an offer of marriage. Tliis she 
refuses, and to escap (3 his imj)ortimities, and also to save Wray- 
^urii from his vengi'ance (for Headstone believes him to he the 
cause of his rejection), she leaves London, .and obtains employ- 
ment in a paper-mill in the country. After iLiUch fruitless 
search for lier, Wi’aybiirn ascertains where she is, and follows, 
bent on having an interview with her. He is, in turn, followed 
by Headstone, who comes upon them while they are engaged 
ill conversation. Waiting until they part, the schoolmaster 
ste.althily follows his rival, and deals 1dm a murderous blow 
as ho stands for a moment looking into the river. Lizzie hears 
the blows, a faint groan, and a fall into the water. Brave by 
nature and by habit, she runs tow.ards the spot from which 
the sound had come. Seeing a bloody face turned up to IIkj 
moon, and drifting away with the current, she jumps into a 
boat near by, puts out into the stream, and, when she has 
r(^scucd the sufferer, finds that it is her lover. She tenderly 
nurses him through the dangerous illiu\ss that follows. When 
consciousness returns, he asks to be married to his preserver 
without delay, j:hough no ho])e of his recovery is entertained 
by anyone. Lizzie biH*om(‘s liis wife, and ho grows stronger 
and better by slow degrees, and is at last restored to perfect 
health. (Bk. L, ch. i., iii., vi., xiiL, xiv. ; Bk. TL, ch. i., ii., 
V., xi., xiv.-xvi. ; Bk. III., ch. i., ii., viii., ix.; Bk. IV., ch. v., 
X., XL, xvi., xvii.) 

HIGDEN, MRS. BETTY. A poor woman who keeps a 
minding-school," and also a mangle, in one of the com- 
plicated back settlements of Brentford. 

She was one of those old women . . . who by dint of an indomit- 
able purpose and a strong constitution iight out many years, though 
each year lias conic with its new knock-down blows fresh to tlie fight 
against her, wearied by it ; an active old woman, with a bright dark 
eye and a resolute face, yet quite a tender creature too ; not a logically- 
reasoning woman, but God is good, and hearts may count in Heaven 
as high as heads. 

Betty is haunted by a constant fear that she shall die in 
an almshouse. 

“ Do I never read in the newspapers,” said the dame . . . “ God 
help me and the like of imj ! —how the worn-out people that do cornc 
down to that, get driven from post to pilljxr and pillar to post, a-pur- 
pose to tire tliem out ! Do I newer read how they are put off, put off, 
put off — how they are grudged, gru<1ged, grudged tlio shelter, or the 
doctor, or the drop of pliysic, or the bit of bread ? Do I never road 
how they grow heartsick of it and give it up, after having let them- 
selves drop so low, and how they after all die out for want of help ? 
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Then I say, I hope I caa die as well as another, and I’ll die without 
tlnit disgrace.” 

Absolutely impossible, my Lords and Gentlemen and Honourable 
Boards, by any stretch of legislative wisdom to set these perverse 
people right in their logic ? 

(Bk. L, ck xvi. ; Ek. IL, ck ix., x., xiv. ; Ek. 111., 
ck viii.) • 

INSPECTOR, MR. A police-officer who examines into the 
Harmon murder. (Ek. I., ck iii. ; Ek. IV., ch. xii.) 

JOEY, CAPTAIN. A bottle-nosed regular customer at The 
8ix Jolly Fellowship-Porters. (Ek. 1., ck vi. ; Ek. HI., 
ch. iii.) 

JONATHAN. A customer at The Six Jolly Fellowsliip 
I\)rters. (Ek. I., ch. vi. ; Ek. III., ch. iii.) 

JOHNNY. An orphan, grandson of Ectty Iligden. The 
Eoffins propose to adopt him; hut he dies before the plan 
is carried into effect. (Ek. I., ck xvi. ; Ek. 11., ck viii., ix., 
xiv. ; Ek. 111., ck ix.) 

JONES, GEORGE. A customer at The Six Jolly FeUowship- 
Porters. (Ek. I., ch. vi.) 

KIBBLE, JACOB. A fellow-passenger of dolin Harmon's on 
his voyage from Cape Colony to England. (Ek. IL, cli. xiii. ; 
Ek. IV., ch. xii.) 

LAMMLE, ALFRED. A mature young gentleman with too 
much nose in his face, too mucJi ginger in his wJiiskers, too 
much torso iji his waistcoat, too much s])arkle in his studs, 
his eyes, liis buttons, his tallv, and his tetdh. He is .an ad- 
venturer and a fortuiie-himtcr ; and he niarrh.*s ^liss S».)phr(^nia 
Akershem, su]>posiiig her to he a Lady of wiailth, wliih^ slus 
marries him also for money; eacli being deceived by ]\lr. and 
Mrs. Veneering, who rc.ally know next to nothing abtmt either 
of them. This precious pair of i‘ntrapp(*d impostors determine 
to revenge themselves on Veneering for his part in the matter, 
but fail ill their plans, and after an attempt (which is also a 
failure) to supplant Eokesmith in the hoii.'^e of JMr. Eollin, 
they leave the country. (Ek L, ch. ii., x., xi. ; Ek. IL, 
ch. V., xvi. ; Ek. HI., ck i., v., xii., xvii. ; Ek. IV., ch. ii., viii.) 

LAMMLE, MRS. ALFRED. See Aki:i{siii:m, Miss Sophronia. 

LIGHT WOOD, MORTIMER. A young s^dicitor and attorney 
employed by Mr. Eoffin. He is an ini i mate friend of Eugene 
AVr.ayijurn. (Ek. I., ck ii., iii., viii., x., xii., xvi.; Ek. IL, 
ch. vi., xiv., xvi. ; Ek. III., ck x., xi., xvii. ; Ek. IV., 
ok ix.-xii.) 
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MART ANNE, TVfiss Pe(?clior’s assistant and favourite pupil^ 
so iin])uod witli the class-custom of stretching out an ari]i, as 
if to hail a cab (»r omnibus, ■whenever she linds she has au 
observation on liand to offer to Miss Poe.chcr, that she often 
Jloes it in their domestic relations. (Bk. I., eh. i., xi. ; 
Bk. lY., eh. vii.) 

MILVEY, MRS. MARGARETTA, AYife of the Eeverend 
Prank ; a pretty, bright little woman, something Avorn hy 
anxiety, Avho has repressed many pretty tales and briglife 
fancies, and substituted, in their stead, schools, soup, ilanuel, 
coals, and all the Aveek-day cares and Sunday coughs of a 
large population, young and old. (Bk. L, ch. ix., xvi. • 
Bk. IL, ch. X. • Ilk. TIL, ch. Lx.; Bk. lY., ch. xi.) 

MILVEY, THE REVEREND FRANK. A young curate. 
(Bk. L, ch. ix., xvi. ; Bk. II., ch. x. j Bk. ill., ch. ix. ; 
Bk. lY., ch. xi.) 

Tie was quite a yoiin^ inan, expensively educated and wn'tchedly 
paid, with quite a youiinj wife, and half-a-dozcn (luito yoiinji^’ children. 
He was under the necessity of teaching, and translating from the 
classics, to eke out his scanty means, yet Avas generally expected to 
have more time to spare than the idlest person in ilie ])arish, aiid 
more money than the richest. Ho acceptt'd the m'cdU'ss ine([iiaIiti('H 
and inconsistencies of his life with a kind of conventional suhniissioii 
that Avas alnu)si: slavish; and any daring layman Avho Avonld have 
adjusted such burdens as his more decently and graciously would have 
had small help from iiim. 

MULLINS, JACK. A frecpionter of The Six Jolly PelloAV- 
ship Porters. (Bk. I., ch. \i.) 

PEECIIER, MISS EMMA. A teacher in the female- depart- 
ment of die. school ill Avhieh Bradley Headstone is a master. 
(Bk. I., cli. xi., XV. Bk. 111., cli. xi. ; Bk. IV’'., ch. Aui.) 

Small, shining, neat, mothodical, and buxom Avas IMiss Dcechcr : 
chcrry-cheekc^d and tuneful of voice. A Jitlle pincushion, :l littio 
houseAA'ife, a litthj book, a little Avork-box, a little set of tables and 
weights and measures, and a little woman, all in one. Slie could 
write a littio essay on any sidqecr, exactly a slate long, beginning 
at the leftdjaud to]) of one sid(*, and ending at the right-hand hoiioni 
of the other, find the essay should bo strictly according to rule. If 
Mr. Bradley Ilemlstmic had addressed a Avritten proposnl of uiarriago 
to her, she Avould probably luwe replied in a complete littio essny cu 
the theme exactly a slate long, but would certainly liaA^o rc'plied yes. 
For she loved him. The decent liair-giiard that aa'ciiI round Ins neck 
and took care of his dtjcent silver Avalcli Avas an obj('ct of envy rc; 
her. So would Miss Pcccher have goue round his muik ;ind taktui caro 
of him. Of him, inscn.siblc. Because he di<l not love Miss Peeeher. 

PODDLES. The ptjt name of a Jittltj girl iu Airs. Betty 
Iligden's “ rnimliug-schooi.” (Bk. I., ch. xvi.) 
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PODSNAP, MISS GEORGIANA, A shy, foolish, affoc- 
tionate girl, of nearly eighteen, in training for “ society/' 
(Bk. I., ch. xi., xvii. ; Bk. IL, ch. iv., v., xvi. ; Bk. fll.^ 
ch. i., xvii. ; Bk. lY., ch. ii.) 

• 

She was but an undersized damsel, with high shoulders, low spirits, 
chilled elbows, and a rasped surface of nose, who seemed to take occa- 
sional frosty peeps out of childhood into womanhood, and to shrink 
back again, overcome by her mother’s head-dress and lior father from 
head to foot — crushed by tho mere dead-weight of Podsnappory. 

A certain institution in Mr. Podsnap’s mind which he calhul “ the 
young person** may bo considered to liavo been embodied in 
Podsnap, his daughter. It was an inconvenient and exacting insti- 
tution, as requiring everything in the universe to be filed down and 
fitted to it. Tho question about everything was, would it bring a 
blush into the check of the young person ? And the inconvenience of 
the young person was, that, according to Mr. Podsiuip, she seemed 
always liable to burst into blushes when there was no need at all. 
There appeared to be no line of demarcation IxitwcMui the young ])er- 
Bon’s excessive innocence, and another person’s guiltiest knowledge. 
Take Mr. Podsnap's word for it, and the soberest tints of drab, white, 
lilac, and gray, were all flaming red to this troublesome Bidl of a 
young person. . , . 

Miss Podsnap’s life had been, from her first appearance on this 
planet, altogether of a shady order; for, Mr. Podsnap’s young person 
was likely to get little good out of association w<tli other yonng per- 
sons, and had therefore been restricted to compauionshii) with n(;t 
very congenial older persons, and wilh massive furniture. Miss Pod- 
Biiap’s early views of life being principally derived from the reflections 
of it ill her fath(;r’s boots, and in the walnut and I’osewt.od tables of 
tho diiri drawing-rooms, ami in tlieir swarthy giants of looking glasses, 
were of a sombre (jnst ; ami it was not womlerful that now, wlien she 
was on most days solemnly tooled throngli the Park by the side of her 
mother in a great tall custard-coloured phaeton, slic showed above the 
apron of that vehicle like a dejected young person sitting np in bod 
to take a startled look at things in gemu-ul, and very strongly desiring 
to get her head under tho counterpane again. 

PODSNAP, MR. JOHN. Her father ; a member of “ society 
and a pompous self-satisfieil man, swelling with patronage of 
his friends and acipiaiiitances. (Bk. I., ch. ii., x., .\i., xvii. ; 
Bk. IT., cli. iii.--v., xvi. ; Bk. III., ch. i., xvii. ; Bk. lY., 
ch. xvii.) 

Mr. Podsnap was well to do, and stood very high in Mr. Podsnap’st 
opinion. Beginning with a good inheritance), lie had married a good 
inhcriiaiice, Jiiid had thriven exceedingly in the Marino Insurance way, 
and was quite satisfied. Ho never could inaki* oui wJ.y everybody was 
not quite satisfied, and he felt conscious that lie set a. brilhant social 
example in being particularly well satisfied with mojrt things, and, 
above all otber tbings, with himself. 

Thus happily acquainted with his own merit and iinpertance, Mr. 
Podsnap settled that whatever he put behind him he put o' it of exist- 
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•ence. There was a dignified conclusiveness — not to add a grand con- 
venience — in this way of getting rid of disagreeables, which had done 
much towards establishing Mr. Podsnap in his lofty place in Mr. Pod- 
•snsip*B satisfaction. “ I don’t want to know about it ; I don’t cliooso 
to discuss it ; I don’t admit it ! ” Mr. Podsnap had even acquired a 
^peculiar flourish of his right arm in often clearing the world of its 
most difficult problems, by sweeping them behind 1^'m (and conse- 
<]uently sheer away) with those words and a flushed face. For they 
.;iftront€>d him. 

!Mr. Podsnap’s world was not a very large world, morally ; no, nor 
even geographically : seeing that although his business was sustained 
upon commerce with other countries, ho considered other countries, 
with that important reservation, a mistake, and of their manners and 
•cnstoms would conclusively observe, “ Not English ! ” when. Presto ! 
with a flourish of the arm, and a flush of the face, they were swept 
away. Elsewiso, the world got up at eight, shaved close at a quarter- 
past, breakfasted at nine, went to the City at ten, came home at half- 
j)ast five, and dined at seven. Mr. Podsnap’s notions of the Arts in 
t!i(‘ir integrity might have been stated thus. Literature; largo print, 
respectively descriptive of getting up at eight, shaving close at a 
quarter-past, breakfasting at nine, going to the City at ten, coming 
home at half-past five, and dining at seven. Painting and Sculpture ; 
motlels and portraits representing Professors of getting up at eight, 
shaving close at a quarter-j)ast, breakfasting at nine, going to the City 
at ten, coming home at half-])ast five, and dining at seven. Music; a 
respectable performance (without variations) on stringed and wind 
instruments, sedately expressive of getting up at eight, shaving close 
at a quarter-past, breakfasting at nine, going to the City at ten, coming 
home at half-past five, and dining at seven. Notliiug else to be per- 
mitted to those same vagrants the Arts, on pain of excommunication. 
Notliing else To Be — atiywlierc! 

As a so eminently respectable man, Mr. Podsnap was sensible oP 
Its being required of him to take Providence under his protection. 
Consequently he always knew exactly what Providence meant. Inferior 
rind less respectable men might fall short of that mark, but Mr. Pod- 
snap was always up to it. And it was very rrunarkablo (and must 
liMve beeu very etjiiifortablc) that w’hat Providence meant, was 
invariably what Mr. Podsnap meant. 

These may be said to have been the articles of a faith and school 
which the present cliaptor takes the liberty of calling, after its repre- 
sentative man, Podsnapiieiy. They were confined within close bounds, 
as Mr. Podsnap’s own head was confined by his shirt -collar ; and they 
wc'ro enunciated with a sounding pomp that smacked of the croaking 
of Mr. Podsnaii’s own boots. 

PODSNAP, MBS. iris wife ; a “ fine woman for Professor 
Owen, quantity of bone, neck and nostrils like a rocking- 
liorse, hard features,” and a majestic pres(*nee. (l>k. 1., ch. II., 
X., xi., xvii. ; Bk. II., ch. iii., iv. ; Bk. 111., ch. i., xvii. ; 
Bk. IV., ch. xvii.) 

POTTFjRSON, AfISS ABBEY. Sole proprietor and manager of 
a well-kept tavern called The Six Jolly Bello wship-I’orters ; a 
ivoinan of great dignity and firmness, tall, upright, and well- 
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favoured, thougli severe of countenance, and liavmg more the 
nil* of a schoolmistress than mistress of a public-houk\ (Ek. I., 
oh. vi., xiii.; Ek. III., ch. ii., uL; Ek. IV., ch. xii.) 

The Six Jolly Fellowsliip- Porters, ... as a tavLM ii of a dropgical 
appearance, bad long settled down into a state of bale inlinuity. la 
its whole cAistitution it had not a straight floor, and hardly a straight 
line ; but it had outlasted, and clearly would yet outlast, many a 
better-trimmed building, many a sprucer public-lmiiso. Externally, it 
was a narrow lopsided wooden jumble of corpulent windows heaped 
one upon another as you might heap as many toppling oranges, with a 
irazy wooden verandah impending over the water ; indeed the whole 
House, inclusive of the complaining flag-staff on the roof, impended 
over the -water, but seojnod to have got into the condil iem of a faint- 
hearted diver who has paused so long on the brink that he will never 
go in at all. 

This description applies to the river-frontage of Tho Six Jolly 
Fellowship-Porters. Tlic back of the establishment, though the chief 
ontranco was there, so contracted, that it merely i*epresented in its 
connection with tho front, the handle of a flat-iron set upright on its 
broadest end. This handle stood at the bottom of a wilderness of 
court and alley ; which wilderness pressed so hard and close upon The 
{Six Jolly Fellowship- Porters as to leave the hostelry not an inch of 
groutid beyond its door. . . . 

The bar of The Six Jolly Fellowship- Porters was a bar to soften the 
human breast. The available space in it was not much larger than a 
hackney-coach ; but uo one could have wished tho bar bigger, that 
«pace was so girt in by corpulent little casks, and by cordial-bottles 
radiant with fictitious grapes in bunches, and by lemons in nets, and 
by biscuits in baskets, and by tho polite beer-imlls that made low bows 
when custt)iners were served with beer, and by tho cheese in a snug 
corner, and by the landlady’s own small table in a snugger corner near 
ih(j fire, with the cloth everlastingly laid. This haven was divided from 
the rough world by a glass partition and a half-door with a leaden sill 
upon it for the convenience of resting your liquor ; but, over this half- 
<loor the bar’s siiuguess so gushed forth, that, albeit customers drank 
there standing, in a dark aud <lraughty passage where they were 
.shouldered by other customers passsing in and out, they ahvays appeared 
to drink under au eiichautiug delusion that they were in the bar 
itself. 

For the rest, both the tap and parlour of The Six Jolly Fellowship- 
Porters gave upon tho river, and had red curtains matching the noses 
of the regular customers. 

POTTKRSON, JOB. Her brother; steward of tlie ship in 
wliicli John Harmon is a passenger. (Ek. 1., ch. iiL ; Ek. II., 
(ill. xiii. ; Ek. IV., ch. xii.) 

rnnSEY and go. The name of a fi(itifioiis firm of moncy 
hrokors in Saint Mary Axe, used by ‘‘ Fusciiiatiou ” Fledgehy 
to conceal his sharp practices. 

lUAIl, MR. An ag(‘d Jew, of venerable aspect and a generous 
and noble nature, who befriends Li/zi(* Ilexiim, and obtains 
eiuployineiit for lier. He i:: tlie agviit of I\iS(iination ” 
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Pledgeby, wlio directs all his proceedings, while keeping him- 
self in the background. (IJk. II., ch. v., xv. ; Bk. III., ch. i., 
ii., X., xii., xiii. ; Bk. IV., ch. viii., ix., xvi.) 

•Easoination Flcclgcby took another scratch at his intellectual head 
with his hat [and said], “Who but you and I ever heard of a poor 
Jew?” 

“ The Jews,** said the old man, raising his eyes from the ground 
with his former smile. “ They hear of poor Jews often, and ai*e very 
good to them.** 

“Bother that!** returned Fledgeby. “You know what I mean. 
Yon*d persuade me, if yon could, that you are a poor Jow. I wish 
you’d confess how much you really did make out of my late governor. 
I should have a better opinion of yon.” 

The old man only bent his head, and stretched out his hands as 
before. 

“Don’t go on posturing like a Deaf and Dumb School,’* said the 
ingenious Fledgeby, “ but express yourself like a Christian — or as nearly 
as you can.** 

“ I had had sickness and misfortunes, and was so poor,** said the old 
man, “as hopelessly to owe the father principal and interest. The son 
inheriting, was so merciful as lo forgive nu* both, and place mo hero.” 

He made a Jitlh' gesture as though he kissed the hem of an imagi- 
nary garment worn by the noble youth l)eforo him. It was humbly 
done, but picturesquely, and was not abasing to the doer. 

“You won’t say' more, I see,” said Fl(‘(lgeby, looking at him as if 
be would like to try tlio offect of extracting a doiihle-luoth or two, “ ami 
so it’s of no use my x)uttiiig it to you. But confess this, Riah ; who 
believes you to be x)oor now ? ” 

“No one,” said the old man. 

“ There you’ve rigid,'* asseiilcd Fledgeby. 

“No one,” reperdod the ohl man witJi a grave slow wave of his 
head. “All scout it as a fable. Were I to say, ‘This little fancy 
business is not mine;”’ Avith a lithe sweep of bis easily-turning hand 
around him, to comprehend tlie various objects on the sludves ; “ ‘it is 
the little bn.sincss of a Christiau young gentleman who places me, Jiis 
servant, iu trust and charge here, and to whom I am accountable for 
every single bead,’ they would laugh. When, in the larger money- 
business, 1 tell the borrowers ” 

“I say, old cliaii!” interposed Fledgeby, “I hope you mind what 
you do tell ’em ?” 

“ Sir, I tell them no more than I am about to repeat. When I tcli 
them, ‘ 1 cannot promise this, i cannot answer for the other, I must 
see my x)ririci[)al, I have not the money, I am a poor man and it docs 
not rest Avith me,’ they are so imbolieving and so impatient, that they 
sometimes curse mo in Jehovah’s name,” 

“ That’s deiiecd good, that is ! ” said Fascination Fledgeby. 

“And at other tinujs they say, ‘ Can it never bo done Avithout these 
tricks, Mr. Riah? Come, come, Mr. lliah, Ave knoAV the arts of your 
peojde’ — my people! — ‘If the money is to bo lent, fetch it, fetch ir ; 
if it is not to bo lent, keep it and say so.’ They never belicA'c me.” 

“ That's all right,” said Fascination Floilgeby. 

“ They say, ‘ Wo kiioAV, Mr. lliah, wo know. Wo have but to look 
at you, and avo knoAV.’ ” 
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“ Oh, a good *im are you for tlie post,” tliouglit Flerigoby, “ and a 
good ’un was I to mark you out for it ! 1 may bo slow, but I am 

precious sure.” - 

Not a syllable of this reflection shaped itself in any scrap of Mr. 
Jlcdgcby’s breath, hist it should tend to put his servant’s price |ip. 
But looking at the old mail as ho stood quiet witli his head bowed and 
his eyes cast^own, lie felt that to roIiiKpiish an inch of Ids baldness, 
an inch of his gray hair, an inch of his coat-skirt, an inch of his hat- 
brim, an inch of his walking-staff, would bo to relinquish Imndrcds of 
pounds. 

“ Look here, Riah,” said Fledgcby, mollified by theso self-approving 
considerations. ** I want to go a little more into buying-up (juGor bills. 
Look out in that direction.” 

“ Sir, it shall bo done.” 

“ Casting my eyo over the accounts, I find that branch of business 
pays ]irotty fairly, and I am game for extending it. I like to know 
people’s affairs likewise. So look out.” 

“ Sir, I will, i>romptly.” 

“ Put it about in the right quarters, that you’ll buy queer bills by 
the lump — ^by the pound weight if that’s all — supposing you see your 
way to a fair chance on looking over the parcel. And there’s one thing 
more. Come to mo with the books for periodical inspection as usual, 
at eight on Monday morning.” 

Riah drew some folding tablets from his breast and noted it down. 

“ That’s all I granted to say at the present time,” continued 
Flcdgoby in a grudging vein, as ho got off tho stofjl. 

JIIDERIIOOD, PLEASANT, Daughter of Eogcr Kiderliood, 
filially married to ^Ir. Venus, after rejecting him more than 
once. (Bk. II., ch. xii., xiii. ; Bk. HI., ch. iv., vii. ; Bk. LV., 
<jh. xiv.) 

Upon the smallest of small scales, she was an unlicoiisod pawn- 
broker, keeping what was popularly (jailed a Leaviug Shop, by 
lending insignificant sums on insignificant articles (ff property 
deposited with her as security. In licr four-and-twentieth year of 
life, Pleasant was already in lujr fifth ycai* of this way of trade. . . . 

Why christened Pleasant, the late Mrs. Riderhood might possibly 
have been able at some time to explain, and possibly not. Her 
daughter had no information on that ]>oint. Pleasiint sho found 
herself, and she couldn’t help it. Sho had not been consulted on tho 
(jnestion, any more than on the question of her coming into these 
terrestrial parts, to want a name. Similarly, sho fouud herself 
possessed of what is colloquially tcmiiod a swivel eye ((hu’ived from 
her father), which she might perhaps have declined if her scmtimeiits 
on the subject had beeu takc'ii. She nas not otherwise positively ill- 
looking, though anxious, meagre, of a muddy complexion, and looking 
as old again as she really was. 

As some dogs have it in the blood, or are trained, to worry certain 
creatures to a certain point, so — not to make tlio comparison dis- 
respectfully — Pleasant Kiderliood had it in tlie blood, or had been 
trained, to ri^gard seamen, within certain limits, as her prey. Show 
her a man in a blue jacket, and, figuratively spt'uking, slie jiinncd him 
instantly. Yet, all things considered, she was not of an evil mind or 
an unkindly disposition. 
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EIDERH 001), ROGER, railed “ Rogue.” A clospeiato “water- 
side cliiiraclcr,” in wliose house an atUnnpt is made on Jolin 
Harmon’s life. milling with Galfer Hexam, who had 

]jeen his partner, and anxious to obtain the reward oilered 
by jMr. Roll in for tlie arrest oi the snpposcjd murderer, he go(?s 
to Mortimer Light wood’s oftice, ami accuses Hexc,m of having 
done the deed. Search being made for Ilexam, he is dis- 
covered drowned ; and the rciward is consequently not paid. 
Riderhood finally becomes a deputy lock-keeper at Plasliwater 
Weir Mill, and is cognisant of Bradley Headstone’s attack on 
Eugene Wray burn. H(i uses his knowledge as a means of 

extorting money from Headstone, and at last, by his continued 
demands, drives him to desperation. A quarrel ensues, which 
results in the death of both. (Bk. I., ch. i., vi., xii.-xiv. y 
Bk. IL, ch. xii.-xiv., xvi. ; Bk. III., ch. ii., iii., viii., xi. ; 
Bk. IV., ch. i., vii., xv.) See Headstone, Bradlet. 
ROKESMITII, JOILY. See Harmon, JoHxN. 

ROKESMITH, 3[RS, JOHN. See Harmon, Mrs. John. 

SAMPSON, GEORGE. A young man who is very intimate 
with the Wilfer family. At tirst he hovers round jMiss 
Bella, but, on ker betrothal to Mr. John Harmon, transfers 
his alleetions to her sister, Lavinia, who k(}(*ps him — ])artly in 
remembrance of his bad taste in having overlooked her in the 
first instance — undfir a course of stinging discipline. (Bk. 1., 
ch. iv., ix. ; Bk. IL, ch. xiv. ; Bk. III., ch. iv., xvi. ; Bk. IV., 
ch. V., xvi.) 

SLOPPY. A Iov('-child, found in the street, brought up in 
the poorhouse, and adopted by Bcdty lligden, Avho k(^eps him 
employed in turning a mangh;. He is afterwards taken into 
Mr. Bolhn’s service. (Bk. L, ch. xvi. ; Bk. IL, ch. ix., x., 
xiv. ; Bk. III., ch. ix. ; Bk. IV., ch. iii., xiv., xvi.) 

Of an make? was Sloppy. Too much of him longwise, too 

little of him broachviso, and too many .sharp angles of him angle-wise. 
One of those shambling male human creatures born to be indiscreetly 
candid in the revelation of buttons; every button ho had. about him 
glaring at the public to a quire protornatnral extent. A considerable 
capital of knee and elbow and wrist and ankle, had Sloppy, and bo 
didn’t know how to rlisposc of it to the best advantage, but was alwcays 
investing it in wrong securities, and so getting himself into eni- 
barrassi'fl circiimsiances. Full-l’rivato Number One in the Awkward 
S(piad of the rank and tile of life, was Sloppy, and yet had his 
glimmering notions of standing true to tho Colours. 

SNIGSWORTH, LORD. First cousin to Mr. Twemlow ; a 
nobleman Avitligout in his temper. (Bk. L, ch. ii., x.j Bk. IL, 
ch. iii., V., xvi. ; Bk. IV., ch. xvi.) 
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SPBODGKTN, MBS. A portontous old parisliif>ner of tlio* 
KeveroTid Frank Milvey, and tlu^ pLigin^ of Ids life. She is 
constantly wishing to know who bi'gat whom, or wanting 
some information concerning the Aiiioritcs. (Bk. IV., cli. xh) 

Sho was a^rnomher of the Reverend Frank’s congregation, and 
made a point of distinguishing herself in that body, by conspieuoualy 
weeping at everything, however cheering, said by the Kevertmd Frank 
ill his public ministration; also by applying to herself the various 
lamentations of David, and complaining in a personally injured manner 
(much inarrear of the clerk anti the rest of the res])ondents) that her 
enemies were digging pitfalls about her, and breaking her with rods of 
iron. Indeed, this old widoiv discharged herself of that portion of 
the Morning and Evening Service as if she were lodging a cofnplaint 
on oath and applying for a waiTant bc?fore a magistrate. But tliis was 
not her most inconvenient characteristic, for that took the form of an 
impression, usually recurring in inclement w'eather and at about day- 
break, that sho had something on her mind and stood in imnicdiaio 
need of the Reverend Frank to come and take it off. Many a tim(,‘ 
had that kind creature got up, and gone out to Mrs. Sprodgkin (such 
was the disciple’s name), suppressing a strong sense of her comicality 
by his strong sense of duty, and perfectly knowing that nothing bufe 
a cold would come of it. 

TAPKINSf MBS. A f(ishionabIe woman, who calls at tho* 
door of tlio cm inoiitly aristocratic ” mansion to which the 

Boffins remove from the “ Bowit,’* and leaves a card for lier- 
self, Miss Tapkiiis, Miss Frederica Tapkins, Miss Antonia 
Tapkins, Miss .Malvina Tapkins, and Miss Euphemia Tapkins; 
also the card of Afrs. Henry George Alfred 8woshh‘., nre Tap- 
kius ; also a card, Mrs. Tapkins at homo W ednesdays^ 
Music, Portland Place.” (Bk. I., ch. xvii.) 

TIFFINS, LA I) Y. A friend of the Yenecrings, and a memher 
of “ society ; ” relict of the late Sir Thomas Tippins, knighted, 
l)y mistake for somebody else, by his Majesty King George 
the. Third. Sh<5 is a charming old woman, with an immense, 
ohtiisc, drab, oblong face, like a face in a tablespoon, and a 
dyed long walk up the top of lier head, as a couvoiii<}iit public 
approach to the bunch of false hair behind. 8lio affects 
perennial youth in lier dress and manners, and exi‘rts herself 
to fascinate the male sex, especially the unmarried portion of 
it. (Bk. I., ch. ii., x., xvii. ; Bk. II., ch. iii., xvi. ; Bk. HI., 
cJi. xvii. ; Bk. IV., ch. xvii.) 

A grisly little iictiou concerning her lovers is Lady Tippiiis’s point. 
Sho is always attended by a lover or two, and slie keeps a little list of 
her lovers, and sho is always booking a new lover, or striking out 
ail old lover, or putting a lover in her hl.-u’k list, or promoting lu 
loier to her blue list, or adding up her lovers, ta* olhorwise posting her 
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TODDLES, The pet name of a little boy in Mrs. Betty 
Higdeii's “ mimiing-scliool.” (Bk. I., ch. xvi.) 

TOOTLE, TOM, A frequenter of The Six Jolly Bellowship- 
Portcrs. (Bk. L, ch. vi. ; Bk. III., ch. ii., iii.) 

TWEMLOW, MR, MELVIN. A friend of tks Veneerings, 
and a member of society.” He is poor, and lives over a 
livery-stablc-yard in Duke-street, St. James's; but, being first 
cousin to Lord Snigsworth, he is in frequent requisition 
at many houses. His noble relative allows him a small 
annuity, on which he lives ; and takes it out of him, as tlie 
phrase goes, in extreme severity ; putting him, wliim he visits 
at Snigsworthy Park, under a kind of martial law ; ordaining 
that lie sliall liang his luit on a jiarticular peg, sit on a par- 
ticular eh.'iir, talk on particular subjects to particular people, 
and perform particular exercises, such as sounding the praises 
of the family varnish (not to say jiictures), and abstaining 
from the clioicest of tlie famihMvines, unless expressly invit(‘(l 
to partake. (Ilk. I., ch. ii., x., xvii. ; Bk. 11., ch. iii., xvi.; 
Bk. HI,, ch. xiii. ; 13k. lY., ch. xvi., xvii.) 

VENEERING, MR, HAMILTON. A parvenu, tohrated hy 
“society" on account of his wealth. Formerly traveller or 
commission-agent of Chicksey and Stobbles, druggists, but 
afterwards admitted into the lirm, of whicdi lui becomes the 
supreme luiad, absorbing both his partners. He is a man of 
forty, wavy-haired, dark, tending to corpulence, sly, mysterious, 
hlmy — a kind of sufficiently well-looking veiled i)rophet, not 
prophesying. By a liberal expenditure of mone}^, lie gets 
himself njturned to the House of Commons from the Borough 
of Pocket-Breaches. (Bk. I., ch. ii., x., xi., xvii. ; Bk. If., 
eh. iii., xvi. ; Bk. III., ch. xvii. ; Bk. IV., ch. xvii.) 

Mr. aiul Mrs. Vencerinf? were brand-new people in a braiid-iicw house 
in a brand-new quarter of London. Everythin" about tlie V meoriiif's 
was spick and span new. All their furniture was new, all t.hr r friends 
were innv, all tlunr servants were now, tlieir j)late w'as new, their 
carriuj^c wfis new', their harness was new, their horses were new, their 
pictures were new', they themselves were new, they w'ero as newdv 
married as was huvf ally compatible with their having a brand-new baby, 
and if they had set up a gi’eat-grandfather, he w’ould have come liomo 
in matt ing from the Pantechnicon, without a scratch upon him, French 
polished to the crown of his head. 

For, ill the Veneering establishment, from the hall-chairs with the 
new coat-of-arms, to the grand pianoforte with the new action, and 
upstairs again to the new fire-escape, all things were in a state of high 
varnish and polish. And wliat was observable in tlie furniture, w'as 
observable in tho Veneerings — the surface smelt a little too much of 
the w'orksliop and was a trifle sticky. 
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VENEERING, MRS. ANASTASIA. His wife; a fair 
woman, aquiline-nosed and lingered, not so much light 
hair as she might have, gorgeous in raiment and jewels, 
enthusiastic, propitiatory, (Hk. L, ch. ii., x., xi., xvii.; 
3>k. II., ck iiL, xvi. ; Bk. IIL, ch. xvii ; Bk. IV., 
ch. xvii)^ 

VENUS, MR. A preserver of animals and birds, and articu- 
lator of human hones. Ho becomes a confederate of Mt:. ^ 
egg’s in his plan of blackmailing Mr. Bolfin ; but being, on' 
the whole, a very honest man, and repenting of what he ha? 
done, he makes amends by confidentially disclosing the whole 
plot. His shop in Clerkenwell, his personal api)earance, and 
the nature of his occupation, are described in the following 
extract : 

In a narrow and dirty street . . . Mr. Wegg selects one dark shop, 
window with a tallow-candle dimly burning in it, surrounded by a 
muddle of objects, vaguely resembling pieces of leather and dry stick, 
but among which nothing is resolvable into anything distinct, save tho 
candle itself in its old tin candlestick, and two | (reserved frogs fighting 
a small-sword duel. Stumping with fresh vigour, he goes in at tho 
dark greasy entry, pushes a litile greasy dark reluctant sidc-door, and 
follows the door into the little dark greasy shop. It is so dark that 
nolhirig can be made out in it, ovc'r a Jitlle counter, but another tallow- 
candlo in another old tin caiKllc\stick, close to the face of a man 
stooping low in a chair. 

Mr. Wegg nods to the face, “ Good evening.’^ 

Tlie face looking up is a sallow face with weak eyes, surmounted by 
a tangle of rcddisli-dnsty hair. The owner (jf the face has no cravat 
on, and has opened his tumbled shirt-collar to work ^vith the morn 
case. For the same reason ho has no coat on : only a loose waistcoat 
over his yellow linen. His eyes are like tho over-tried eyes of an 
engraver, but be is not that ; his expression and stooiD are like those 
of a shoemaker, but ho is not that. 

“ Good evening, Mr. Venus. Don’t you remember ? ” 

With slowly dawning remembrance, Mr. Venus rises, and holds his 
candlo over the little counter, and holds it down towards the legs, 
natural and artificial, of Mr. Wegg. 

“ To bo sure ! ” he says, then. " How do you do ? ” 

“ Wegg, you know,” that gentleman explains. 

“ Yes, yes,” says tho other. “Hosjutal amputation ? ” 

Just so,” says Mr. Wegg. 

“ Yes, yos,” quoth Venus. “ How do you do ? Sit down by the 
fire, and warm your — ^your other one. . . . 

“ My tea is drawing, and my muifiu is on the hob, Mr. Wegg; will 
you partake ? ” 

It being one of Mr. Wegg’s guiding rules in life always to partake, 
he says ho will. But, the little shop is so excessively dark, is stuck so 
full of black sbelvos and brackets and nooks and corners, that he sees 
Mr. Venus’s cup and saucer only because it is close under the candlo, 
and does not seo from what mysterious recess 31r. Venus produces 
another for himself, imiil it is under his nose,. Concurrent! v, Wegg 
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perceives a pretty little dead bird lyinj? on the counter, with its head 
drooping on one side agjiiust the rim of Mr. Venus’s saucer, and a long 
stiff wire piercing its breast. As if it -were Cock Robin, the hero of tbo 
ballad, and Mr. Venus were the sparrow with his bow and arrow, and 
Mj. Wegg were the fly with his little eye. . . . 

As the muffins disappear, little by little, the black shelves and nooks 
and corners begin to appear, and Mr. Wegg gradually acquires an 
iniporfect notion that over against him on the cl lim'iiey -piece is a 
Hindoo bahy in a bottle, curved up with his big hc:id tucked under him, 
as 1 hough he would instantly throw a summersault if tho bottle w' ere 
large enough. . . . 

At this moment the greasy door is violently pushed inward, and a boy 
follows it, w’ho says, after having lot it slam: 

“ Come for the stnITod canary.** 

“It’s throe and nineiieiicc,** returns Venus; “have you got the 
money ? ’* 

The boy produces four shillings. Mr. Venus, always in exceedingly 
low spiriis, and making wliirnpcring sounds, peers about for tho stulbnl 
canary. ()ji his taking the caudle to assist his search, Mr. VVc'gg observes 
lhat ho Ir.is a convenient little shelf near his knees, exclusively appropri- 
ated to skeleton hands, which have very much tho appearance of wanting 
to lay hold of him. From these 3lr. Venus rescues the canary in a glass 
case, and shows it to tho boy. 

“ There ! ** ho wlnmixu’s. “ There’s animation ! On a twig, making 
up his mind to ho]3 ! Take care of him; he’s a lovely specimen. — And 
three is fonr.’* 

Ti 10 boy gathers' np his change and has pulled the door open by a 
leather strap nailed to it for tho iiurposo, when Venus cries out : 

“Stop him! Come back, you young villain! You’ve got a tooth 
among them halfpence.’* 

“ How was T to know I’d got it ? You giv it me. I don’t want none 
of your teeth, I’vo got ouough of iny o\vn.** So tho hoy pipes, as lie 
selects it from his change, and throws it on the counter. 

“Don’t sauce me, in the wicioiis pride of your youth,” Mr. Venus 
retorts pathetically. “ Don’t hit me because you see I’m down. T’m 
low enough without tliat. It dropped into tho till, I suppose. They 
drop into everything. There was two in the colloo-pot at breakfast-time. 
Molars.” 

“Very well, then,” argues the boy, “what do you call names 
for?” 

To which Mr. Venus only replies, shaking his shock of dusty hair, and 
winking his weak eyes, “ Don’t sauce me, in the wdfjious pride of your 
3 muth; don’t hit me because you see I’m down. You’ve no idea how 
small you’d come out, if I had the articulating of you.” 

'J’his consideration seems to have its effect upon tho boy, for he goes 
out grumbling. 

“ Oh dear me, dear me ! ” sighs Mr. Venus, heavily, snuffing the 
oandle, “ tho world that appeared so flowery has ceased to blow! You’re 
-casting your eye round tho shop, Mr. Wegg. Let mo show you a light. 
My working bench. My young man’s bunch. A Wice. Tools. Roims, 
warious. Skulls, w'arious. Preserved Indian baby. African ditto. 
Bottled preparations, warious. Everything within reach of your hand, 
in good preservation. The mouldy onesa-top. What’s in those hampers 
over them again, 1 don’t quite remember. Say, human warious. Cats. 
Articulated English baby. Doga. Ducks. Glass eyes, w’arious. Mum- 
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vniod bird. Dried cuticle, wavious. Oh dear mo ! That’s the general 
panoramic view.” 

(Bk. I., cli. vii. ; Bk. IL, cli. vii. ; Bk. III., ch. vi., vii., 
xiv. j Bk. IV., cli. iii., xiv.) ^ 

WEGG, SILAS. A balladinonger, who also keeps a frait- 
.stall, near Cavendish Square. 

Assuredly, this stall of Silas Wogg’s was the hardest little stall of 
all the sterile little stalls in London, it gave you the fMce-acho to look 
at liis apples, the stomach-ache to look at his oranges, the tooth-aclu) lo 
look at his nuts. Of the latter commodity he had always a grim little 
heap, on which lay a little wooden measure which had no discernihlo 
inside, and was considered to represent the penn'orth appointed by 
Magna Charta. Whether from too much east wind or no — it was an 
easterly corner — the stall, the stock, and the keeper, were all as dry as 
the Desert. Wegg was a knotty man, aiul a closo-grained, with a face 
•carved out of very hard material, that had just as much play of 
expression as a watchman’s rattle. When he laughed, certain jerks 
occurred in it, and the rattle sprung. Sooth to say, he was so wooden 
a man that ho seemed to have taken his woollen leg naturally, and 
ratlicr suggested to the faiieifnl observer, that ho might bo cxpecliMl 
— if his development received no untiniciy check — to be completily 
flet up with a pair of wooden legs in about six mouths. 

Mr. Boffin thinking liimsclf too old “to begin shovelling 
and sifting at alphabeds and graiiiiiiar-hooks,'^ and wanting to 
engage someone to read to him, is aitmeted by Mr. V’'egg's 
collection of ballads displayed on an unfolded clothes-horse. 
He enters into conversation with the xnoprietor, and, when he 
finds that “ all print is open to him,” is idled with admiration 
■of him as being “ a literary man with a wooden leg.'' 

“Why, truly, sir,” Mr. Wegg admitted with modesty; “I believe 
you couldn’t show me the ijiece of English print, that I wouldn’t be 
•equal to collaring and throwing.” 

“ On the spot ? ” said Mr. Bofhn. 

“ On the spot.” 

“ I know’d it ! Then consider this. Here am I, a man without 
a wooden leg, and yet all print is shut to me.” 

“ Indeed, sir ? ” Mr. Wegg returned with increasing self-compla- 
cency. “ Education neglected ? ” 

“ Neg — lected! ” repeated Boffin, with emphasis. “That ain’t no 
won! for it. I don’t mean to say but wliat if you showed mo a B, J 
could so far give you change for it, as to answer Boffin.” 

“ Come, come, sir,” said Mr. Wegg, throwing in a little encourage- 
ment, “ that’s sornctliiiig, too.** 

“ It’s something,” answered Mr. Boffin, “ but 1*11 take my oath it 
ain’t much.** 

After some farther conversation, and some ciphering, 
Mr. Boffin offers JMr. Wegg half-a-crown a week to read to 
him two hours every evening. 


2 L 2 
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Ilalf-a-crowii,” said Wcgg, meditating. “ Yes. (It ain’t much, sir.) 
Half -a- crown.” 

“ Per week, you know.” 

“ Per week. Yes. As to the amount of strain upon the intellect now. 
Was you thinking at all of poetry ?** JVlr. Wogg inquired, musing. 

Would it come dearer H ” Mr. Boffin asked. 

“ It would come dearer,” Mr. AVegg returned. “ For jidien a porsoa 
comes to grind off poetry night after night, it is hut right ho slionld 
exp()(?t to 1)0 paid for its weakening effect on his mind.” 

“To tell you the truth, Wegg,” said Boffin, “I wasn’t thinking of 
poetry, except in so fur as this : — If you was to liappen now and thou I o 
feel yf)urself in the mind to tip me and Mrs. Boffin one of your ballads, 
why then we should drop into poetry.” 

“I follow you, sir,” said Wegg. “But not being a regular musical 
professional, I should bo loath to engage myself for thjit; and thcrehu-o 
when I dropped into poetry, I should ask to be considered in the light of 
a friend.” 

At this, !Mr. Boffin’s eyes sparkled, and ho shook Silas earnestly by 
the hand: protesting that it was more than ho could have asked, ainl 
that lie took it very kindly indeed. 

“ What do you think of the terms, Wegg ? ” Mr. Boffin then demandiMl, 
with niiconccaled anxiety. 

Silas, who had stimulated this anxiety by his hard reserve of niauner, 
and who had bogim to understand his man very well, repli('d with 
an air j as if ho wore saying something extraordinarily generous and 
great : 

“ Mr. Boffin, I never bargain.” 

“ So I should have thouglit of yon ! ” said Mr. Boffin, admiringly. 

“ No, sir. I never did ’aggie and I never will ’agglo. Couse- 
queiitly T meet you at once, free and fair, with — Done, for double tlie 
money ! ” 

Mr. Boffin seemed a littlo unprepared for this conclusion, but assented, 
with Ihe remark, “.You know belter what it ought to bo than I do, 
AYcgg,” and again shook hands with him upon it, 

“ Could you b(‘gin to-night, Wegg ?” ho then demanded. 

“ Yes, sir,” said AFr. Wegg, careful to letivo all tho eagerness to him. 
“I SCO no difficulty if you wish it. You aro provided with the needful 
implement — a book, sir ? ” 

“Bought him at a sale,” said Mr. Boffin. “Eight wollnmcs. Red 
and gold. Purple ribbon in every wollume, to keep tlio place where you 
leave off. Do you know him ? ” 

“ The book’s name, sir ? ” inquired Silas. 

“ I thought you might have know’d him without it,” said Mr. Boffi?), 
slightly disa])pointed. “ His iianio is Declinc-and-Fall-01T-Thc-Ilo()sha7i • 
Empire.” (Mr. Boffin went over these stones slowly and witli iiinch 
caution.) 

“ Ay indeed ! ” said Mr. Wegg, nodding his head with an air of 
friendly recognition. 

“ You know him, Wegg P ” 

“ I haven’t been not to say right slap through him, very lately,” Mr. 
W<'gg made answer, “ having been otherwise employed, Mr. Boffin. But 
kmnv 1dm ? Old familiar declining and falling off tho Ilooshan ? Rather, 
Vv I Ever since I was not so liigh as your stick. Ever since my eldest 
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Tjrotlier left our cottjigo to enlist into the army. On which occasion 
as the ballad that was made about it describes— * 

•* Besiflo that cottarje door, Mr. Boffin, 

A Kiri w.'i3 on her knees : 

Sho held ahift a snowy scarf, sir, • 

Which (uiy eldest hrother noticed) fluttered in the breete. 

Slie breathed a prayer for him, Mr. Boffin ; 

A prayer he could not hear. 

And iiiy eldest brother loan’d upon his sword, Mr. Boffin, 

And wiped away a tear.” 

Much impressed by this family circumstance, and olso by the friendly 
disposition of Mr. as exemplified in liis so soon droiipinj^ into 

poetry, Mr. Botlin again shook hands witli that lignocjiis sharixn', and 
besought liim to namo his hour. Mr. W(‘gg named eight. . . . 

“I shall expect you, VVegg,** said Mr. Botlin, cl!ij)ping him on the 
shoulder with the greatest enthusiasm, “most jy fully. I shall have no 
peace or paiionco till you come. l*rint is now opening ahead of me. 
This night, a literary mtin—with a wooden leg — ” lie l)i‘str»wo«l an 
admiring look upon tlial decoration, as if it greatly onhaneed the relish 
of Mr. Wogg’s attainments will begin to le.ad me a new life ! My list 
again, Wegg. Morning, morning, morning ! ” 

When niglit coinc's, Mr. AWgg stuuijts to ilio Dower, 
according to appointment. i\fior introduction to ]\Irs. lloffin, 

and a little preliminary conversation, Mr. Botiiii iiirpiii-cs ; 

• 

Now, what’ll you read on ? ” 

“Thank you, sir,” returned IVcgg, as if there were nothing new in 
ins reading at all. “ I generally do it on gin rnul water.” 

“Keeps the organ moist, does it, Wegg ? ” askixl Mr. Boffin with 
innocent eagerness. 

“ N-no, sir,” replied Wegg, coolly, “T shall hardly descriho ir. so, sir. 
I should say, uiollers it. Mellers it, is the word I slioii Id employ, iV[r. 
Boffin.” . . . And now, Mr, Wegg at. length . . . put on his spectacles, 
and Mr. Boffin lighted liis pipe and looked with bcuniing (*yes into the 
oj)euing world before him, and Mrs. Boffin reclined in a fashionablf 3 
manner ou her sofa; as ono who would be part of the audience if she 
found she could, and would go to sleep if she found she couldn’t. 

“Hem!” began Wegg. “Thi.s, .Mr. Boffin and Lady, is the first 
chapter of tljo first wollumo of the Decline and Fall ofE~-” here ho 
Ifjoked hai*d at the book, and stoppeiL 

“ What’s tho matter, Wegg ? ” 

“Why, it comes into iny mind, do you know, sir.” said B"egg with aa 
air of insinuating frankness (liaving first again looked luird at the book), 
“ that you made a little mistake tliis morning, which I had meant to set 
y'lu right in, only something put it out of my heail. I think you said 
Booshan Empire, sir ? ” 

“ It is Rooshan; ain’t it, Wegg ?” 

“ISo, sir. Roman. Roman.” 

What’s the dithircnce, Wegg ?” 

“ 1’ho difCorenco, sir ? ” Mr. Wegg was faltering and in danger of 
breaking down, when a bright thouglit flashed upon him. “ The differ- 
ence, sir ? There you place mo in a difficulty, Mr. Boffin. SuflBoe it to 
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observe, that the clifferenco is best postponed to some other occasioTj 
when Mrs. Boffin does not honour us with her company. In Mrs. 
Boffin’s presence, sir, wo had hotter drop if.” 

Mr. Wegg thus came out of his disadvantage with quite a chivalrous 
ajr, and not only that, but by dint of ropc'ating with a manly delicacy, 
“'In Mrs. Boffin’s presence, sir, wo had betfer drop it !” turin'd tlio 
disadvantage on Boffin, who felt tliat he had committed himself in a 
very painful manner. 

Then, IMr. Wegg, in a dry unflinching way, entered on his task ; 
goijig straight acn^ss country at eveiytliing fliat came before him; 
taking all the hard words, biographical and gcograx>hical ; getting 
rather shaken by Hadrian, Trajan, and the Antonines ; stiiudi)ling ot 
Polybius (pronounced Polly lleeious, and supiiosed by Mr. Boffin to bo 
a Homan virgin, and by Mrs. Hoffin to bo responsible for that necessity 
of dropping it) ; heavily unseated by Titns Anloninns Pius ; np agaii. 
and galloping smoothly with Augustus; finally, getting over tiio 
ground well with Commodns ; who, under the a])X)ollation of Commo- 
tlious, Avas held by Mr. Boffin to have been quite unworthy of his 
English origin, and “not to have acted iq) to his name” in his 
government of the Boinari people. With the death of this X)ersonage, 
Mr. Wegg terminated his first reading. 

Mr. Wogg turns out to bo a rascal. Xot resting satislle<l 
with the Sfilary wliifrh he receives from l^Ir. HolHii, lie tries to 
better his condition by knavery. Prying everywhere about tJie 
premises, he at ,hist discovers a will in which the elder IMr, 
Harmon leaves all his property to the Crown. Ascertaining 
that this will is of later dfite than the one in Mr. Bolfins 
favour, which has been admitted to probate, he conspires with 
an acquaintance (i\[r. Venus), eith(*r to oust Mr. Boffin, or to 
compel him to buy them olF. Ho liiuls, to his astonishment, 
however, that there is a still later will in the possession of 
Mr. Boffin, wlio has suppressed it because it leaves him all the 
property; while the one wdiich has been proved leaves it to 
the testator’s son on the condition of his marrying Miss Bella 
Wilfer. Discomfited and crestfallen, the avaricious Wegy 
returns, perforce, to his old trade of selling ballads, giugci- 
hread, and the like. (Bk. L, ch. v., vii., xv., xvii. ; Bk. J L, 
ch. vii., X. ; Bk. III., ch. vi., vii., xiv. ; Bk. IV., ch. iii., 
xiv.) 

WILFER, MISS BELLA, Daughter of B(‘ginald Wilfer, and 
protefjfie of the Boffins; afterwards the wife of John Harmon. 
(Bk. L, ch. iv., ix., xvi., xvii. ; Bk. II., ch. viii.~x., xiii. ; 
Bk. III., ch. iv., V., vii., ix.. xv., xvi. ; Ilk. IV., ch. iv., v., 
xi.-xiii., xvi.) See Boffin, Mr. Kicodemus. 

WILFER, MISS LAVmiA. Youngest of Mr. Wilfor’s 
children; a sharp, saucy, and irrepressible girl. (Bk. 1., 
ch. iv., ix, ; Bk. II., ch. i., ix., xiii. ; Bk. III., ch. iv., xvL ; 
Bk. IV., ch. V., xvi.) 
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WILFER, REGINALD^ called CnERun.” A poor 

hen-pecked clerk in the house of Chicksey, Veneeriin', and 
Stobblcs. 

So poor a dork, tlirongli havinpr a limiteil salary, aucl an unlitHitcd 
family, that he had never yefc attained the modest object of his am- 
bition: whi0h -was, to wear a complete new suit of clothes, hat and 
boots included, at one time. Ilia black hat was brown bobn’c ho could 
alford a coat, his pantaloons were white at the seams and knees before 
lie could buy a pair of boots, his boots had worn out before he could 
treat himself to now paid aloons, and by i he time he worked round to the 
hat again, that shining modern article roofed-in an ancient ruin of 
various periods. 

If the conventional Cherub could overgrow up and bo dollied, he 
might bo photographed as a portrait of Wilfer. His chubby, smooth,, 
innocent appearance was a reason for his being always treated with 
condescension when he was not put down. A si ranger (jntering 
his own poor house at about ten o’clock i».M. might have been sur- 
prised to find him sitting up to supper. Sobi)yish was bo in his curves 
and proportions, that his old schoolmaster meeting him in Chcajiside, 
might have been unable to wtiistand the temptation of caning him on 
the spot. . . . 

Ho was shy, and unwilling to own to the name of Reginald, as 
being too aspiring and self-assertive a name. Tn bis signature bo used 
only the initial R., and iin])arjod what it really stood for, to none but 
chosen friends, umh'r tiio seal of confidence. Out of tin’s, the facetious 
liabit had arisini in tlio neiglibnurliood surrounding Mincing Lane of 
making cliristian -names for liiiu of adjectives and participles begin- 
ning with R. Some of these were more or less appropriate : as Rusty, 
Retiring, Ruddy, Round, Ripe, Ridiculous, Ruuiinative ; others derived 
their point from their want of ap[>licatiori : as Raging, Rattling, Roar- 
ing, Raffish. Rut, his popular uaine was Rnrnty, which in a moment 
of inspiration had been bestowed upon him by a gentleman of con- 
vivial habits connected with tlic drug market, as the beginning of a 
social chorus, his leading part in tho execution of which had led this 
gentleman to the Temple of Fame, and of which tho whole expressive 
burden ran : 

Runity iciflity, row dow dow. 

Sing thodlclj’, tccdlely, bow wow wow. 

Thus he was coiistantly addressed, even in minor notes on business, 
as “ Dear Rumty ; ” in answer to which, he sedately signed himself, 
“Yours truly, R. Wilfer.’* 

(Bk. I., ch. iv. ; Bk. II., ch. viii., xiii. ; Bk. Ill, ch. iv., 
xvi. ; Bk. IV., ch. iv., v,, xvi.) 

WILFER, MRS. REGINALD. His wife; a tall, angiilar 
woman, very stately and impressive. (Bk. I., ch. iv.. ix., 
xvi,; Bk. II., ch. i., ix., xiii.; Bk. IIL, ch. iv., xvi.; 
Bk. IV., ch. V., xvi.) 

Her lord being cherubic, she was necessarily majestic, according to 
the principle which matrimonially unites contrasts. She was much 
given to tying up her head in a pocket -handkoychief, knotted under 
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tho chill. This head -gear, in conjunction with a pair of gloves worn 
within doors, sho seeined to consider as at onoo a land of armour 
against misfortune (invariably assuming it when in low spirits or diffi- 
cult ios), and as a species of full dress. 

W [ I. LIAMS, WILLIAM. A frequenter of The Six Jolly 
Fellowship-Porters. (i3k. L, ch. vi. ; Bk. III., ch. hi.) 

W RATE URN, EUGENE. A briefless barrister, who hates 
liis profession. lie is a gloomy, indolent, unambitious, and 
reckless young man. 

“ Idiots talk,” said Eugene, leaning back, folding his arms, smoking 
with his eyes shut, and speaking slightly througli his nose, “of Energy. 
If there is a word in the dictionary under any letter from A to Z that 
1 abominate, it is energy. It is such a conventional superstition, such 
parrot gab bio ! AV'liat the deuce ! Am I to rush out into tho street, 
collar tho first man of a wealthy appearance that I meet, shako him, 
and say, * Go to Jaw upon the spot, you dog, and rotain me, or Tli bo 
the death of you ? * Yet that would bo energy.” 

I>i‘coiniiig iiiter(‘st(;d in Lizzie ITexum, he assists her to 
obtain education ; and, though he sccIvkS lier society, he docs 
so with no definite aim in view. He tells his friend, JMortinier 
Lightwood — 

“There is no better girl in all this London than Lizzie Ilexam. 
There is no better among my people at homo ; no better among your 
people.” 

“ Granted. What follows ? ” 

“There,” said Eugene, looking after him dubiously as he paced 
away to the other end of the room, “you put mo again upon guess- 
ing the riddle that I have given up.” 

“ Eugene, do you design to capture and desert this girl ?” 

“ jMy dear fellow, no.” 

“ Do you design to marry her ? ” 

“ My dear fellow, no.” 

“ Do you design to ])ursne her ? ” 

“ My denr fell<Av, I don’t d(‘.sign anyihing. I have no design what- 
ever. I am incaj)ablo of dt^signs. If I conceived a design, I should 
speedily abandon it, exhausted by tho operation.” 

“ Oh, Eugene, Eugene ! ” 

“ My dear IMortiiiier, not that tone of melancholy reproach, I ontroal . 
What can 1 do more than tell you all 1 know, and acknovvlodgo my 
ignorancG of all I don’t know ! How does that little old song go, wliich, 
under pretence of being cheerful, is by far the most lugubrious I ever 
heard iu my life P 

“ Away with molaiicholy. 

Nor doleful ch:myos rini? 

On life aiicl liuin.-m folly. 

But merrily merrily hiiig 

J^'al la ! 

Don’t let us sing Pal la, my dear Mortimer (which is comparatively im- 
meauing), but let us sing that we give up guessing the riddle alto- 
gether.” 
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"Are you in communication with tliis girl, Eugene, and is what 
these people say true ? ** 

“ I concede both admissions to my honourable and learned friend.” 

" Then what is to come of it ? What are you doing ? Where are 
you going?” • 

“ My dear Mortimer . . . you are ruffled by the want of another 
cigar. Take%no of these, I entreat. Light it at mine, which is in per- 
fect order. So 1 Now do me the justice to observe tliat I am doing all 
1 can towards self-improvement, and that you have a light thrown on 
those household imijlcmonts which, wlicn you only saw them as in a 
glass darkly, you woro hastily — must say hastily — inclined to de- 
preciate. Sensible of my deficiencies, 1 have surrounded myself with 
moral influences expressly meant to promote the formation of the 
domestic virtues. To those influences, and to tlio improving society 
of my friend from boyhood, commend me with your best wislies.” 

“Ah, Eugene I ” said Lightwood, affectioualely, now standing near 
him, so that they both stood in one little cloud of smoko ; “ I Avould 
tliat you answered my three questions ! What is to come of it ? W'hat 
are you doing ? Where are you going ? ” 

“And my dear Mortimer,” returned Eugene, lightly fanning away 
the smoke with his hand for the better exposition of his frankness 
of face and manner, “believe mo, I would answer tliem instantly if 
1 could. But to enable mo to do so, I must first have fouTul ont the 
troublesome conmidrnm long abandoned. Hero it is. Eugene Wray- 
biiru.” Tapping his forehead and breast. “ Riddle-mc, ri(ldlo-uie-ree, 
perhaps you can’t tell mo what this may be? — No, upon my life I 
can’t. I give it up ! ” 

Lizzie saves AVraybum’s life, luirscs him tenderly tliroiigh 
a long and cLangorous sickness, is iiiarried to liiiii, and iinds 
that, transformed by tlie junver of love, lie lias a mine of 
purpose and energy which he turns to the best account. 
(i3k. I., ch. ii., iii., viii., x., xii.-xiv. ; J3k. II., eli. i., iii., vi., 
xi., xiv.-xvi, ; Lk. ILL, cli. x., xi., xvii. • Ilk. IV., cb. i., vi., 
ix.-xi., xvi., xvii.) 

MUjS. EUGENE, See IIexam, Lizzie. 

WHEN, JENNY, See Cleavek, Fanny. 


PEINOIPAL INCIDENTS. 


BOOK I. — CnAPTEU I. Jesse Ilexam and his daughter find a body in 
the TJiames; ho rejects Riderhood’s offer to share his luck. — II. Descrip- 
tiou of the Voucoring dinner, wJicrc Mortimer Lightwood relates the 
story of John Harmon and his will, and receives the news of tho death of 
tlj3 heir by drowning. — III. Moi-tinier and Eugene go to TTexam*a house 
to make inquiries about the body, and encounter Mr. Julius Ifandford; 
they all go to the police-station to view the body, at^d Mr. Haudford lays 
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liimself open to suspicion; Lizzie Hcxam shows Charley the jjicturcs m 
t}io fire ; verdicb of the coroner’s jury. — IV. John llokesniith 
lodgings at the house of Mr. AVilfer. — ^V. Silas ATegg, tending his stall at 
the street-comer, is accosted by Mr. Boffin, and Mr. Boffin engages him 
to^read “The Decline and Fall;’* Mr. AA^'ogg visits Boffin’s Bower, and 
commences his readings. — VI. Miss Abbey Potterson forbids Boguo 
Biderhood to visit The Six Jolly Fellowship -Porters ; Misc. Abbey informs 
Lizzie llexam of the suspicions against her father, and counsels her to 
leave him ; Lizzie refuses to do this, and Miss Abbey forbids him also 
tho house ; Charley Hoxam leaves homo for school without his fatlun V? 
knowledge, — VII. Mr. Wegg calls upon Mr. Venus to “look after him- 
self; ” Mr. Venus puts a low value on the amputated leg of Wegg, and 
also explains to that gentleman iho reason of his low spirits. — Vlll. Air. 
Boffin visits Lightwood at his office in the Temple, and instruefs him to 
ofTor a reward of 1.0,000 for tho discovery of tlie murderer of Ilarmo]) ; 
ho is introduced to EiigcJio Wrayburn ; Jidin Kokesmith applies to Air. 
Boffin for the situation of secretory. — IX. Air. and A.lrs. Boffin in cmi- 
sultation decide to “go in strong” for fashion, to invito Aliss Bidla 
Wilfer to live with them, and to adopt an orphan-ehild and give him Jnljjt 
Harmon’s name; Air. and Airs. Boffin visit tho Ih^v. Fronk Alilvoy in 
search of an orphan, and also the AVilfers to lender tluu’r invitation tr> 
Miss Bella; Air. Rokesniitli’s agitation at unexpectedly hearing John 
Harmon’s name. — X. Tho Venccrings plan tho marriogo of Afr. Alfred. 
Lammle and Aliss Soplironia Akorshem, and Twernlow gives away rlio 
bride; finding they have boon miitnally imposed upon, they enter into a 
new “ marriage-cont,’'act,” to deceive the world. — XL What constitutes 
“ Podsnappery ; ” Air. and Airs. Podsnapgivo a ])arty on Aliss Georgian a' .s 
birthday; Mrs. Lammlo begins her friendship with Goovglana. — XI I. 
Eidorhood goes to Lightwood’s office, and accuses llexam of the Harmon 
murder; Lightwood, AVrayburn, and tlic inspector go to The Fellowshij)- 
Porters, while Eiderhood tracks Hcxam. — XU I. Eugene discovers Lizzie 
Hoxam through tho window, watcliiiig by tho fire. — XIV. They find 
Hexam’s boat and his drowned body. — XV, .lohu Eokesmith enters iipcu 
his duties as Mr. Boffin’s secretary ; Air. Boffin y^laces AVegg in charge of 
tho Bower; Airs. Boffin sees the faces of old Harmon and tho children; 
Eokesmith objects to meeting Air. Lightwood. — XVI. Airs. Boffin and the 
S(?cretary go to sec the ori)han at Betty J ligdoii’s. — XVIT. Charley Hcxam 
a.^king permission to go and see his sister, his schoolmaster decides to go 
with him. 

BOOK II. — Chapter I. Aliss Pccchcr catechises Alary Anno on tho 
parts of speech; Charley Hcxam and Bradley Headstone make tho 
acquaintance cf Aliss Jenny AVreii, who gives them an account of her 
occupation; first meeting of Bradley Headstone and Lizzie IT exam; 
leaving Lizzie, they encounter AVray burn. — IT. Eugene calls upon Lizzie, 
and persuades her to receive instruction at his expense ; Jenny’s fancie.'^ ; 
Jenny’s father comes homo intoxicated, and sho reprimands him. — JiJ. 
Voncering’s friends “rally round him,” and ho is elected to Parliament. 
— IV. The Lammles improve the acquaintance of Miss Gcorgiana Pod- 
snap, and introduce her to Fascination Fledgoby. — ^V. Mr. Lammlo 
breakfasts with Fledgoby at his rooms, and, not liking that gentleman’s 
manner, threatens to pull his nose ; Fledgoby apologises, and reconcilia- 
tion follows ; Flcdgeby goes to the house at St. Mary Axe, where ho 
does business under the name of Pubsey and Co., and meets Kiah, his 
Jewish agent ; Riah shows him Lizzio Hexam and Jenny AVren on tho 
housetop. — VI. Eugejie and Mortimer, in their private chambers, are 
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visited by the scboolniaster and Charley Hexam ; HoxaTn reproaches 
Eugene for his attentions to Lizzie; Eupjcno oxaspovales them by 

coolness, and gives up Mortimer’s riddle, “ What is to come of it ? ” 

YII. Mr. Wegg and Mr. Venus enter into a “ friendly move” in regard 
to the dust-mounds.— VIII. Miss Bella Wilfer visits her father’s l^use; 
Mr. Boffin sends her a purse containing £50, and she spends it for the 
benefit of father. — IX. Sickness of Johnny, the adopted orphan ; his 
removal to the Children’s Hospital, where ho “makes his will,” and 
dies. — X. Mr. and Mrs. Boffin decide to provide for Sloppy. — XT. Bradley 
Hcaclstono appeals to Lizzie Hexam to renounce Wray burn’s attentions ; 
Lizzie tells Jenny wrhat the lady “ in the hollow down by tho flare ” says 
of Eugene. — XII. Rokesmith, in disguise, goes to Tlogne IHdorhood’s 
house ; his interviews, first with Miss Pleasant and then with her father. 
— XIII. Rokesmith removes his disguise, and repeats to himself the cir- 
cumstances attending the supposed death of John Harmon, and decides 
still to retain his assumed character; as the secretary, ho offers himself 
to Bella, and is rejected. — XIV. Betty Higden develops to the secretary 
her plan for running away; Rokesmith completes his plan of forcing 
from Riderhood a recantation of his testimony against Hexam, and sends 
the same to Lizzio ; and Betty Higden completes her arrangements for 
running away. — XV. Bradley Headstone, seconded by Charley Hexatn, 
seeks Lizzie again, offers himself, and is rejected ; Charley’s indignation;, 
and renunciation of his sister ; Lizzie is met by Riah, ami afterwards by 
Eugene, w'ho take her homo. — XVI. Tho Lammlcs celebrate tho anni- 
versary of thoir wedding by a breakfast ; Lighiwood continues his story 
by relating tho disappearance of Lizzio Hexam ; Mjjs. Lammlo begs Twem- 
low to warn Podsnap against Flcdgcby. 

BOOK 111. — CiiArTEU I. Riah goes to Flcdgcby’s chambers; Lammlo 
also calls there, and informs Flcdgeby that thoir gamo is up ; Fledgcby 
cautions I/ammlo against Biah, and tries to draw from Riah the secret of 
Lizzio Hoxaui’s retreat. — II. Riah and Jenny Wren go to The Six Jolly 
Fellowship-Porters to show Miss Abbey Pottersou Ridorhood’s declara- 
tion of Hexam’s innocence of tho Harmon murder ; Riderhood is run down 
by a steamer, and — III. — is barely saved from drowning. — IV. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilfor celebrate their wedding anniversary; Bella tolls her father four 
secrets. — Y. Mr. Boffin defines Rokc.smith*s position ; lie begins to collect 
“ The Lives of Misers ; ” Mrs. Lammle improves Bella’s acquaintance, 
and Bella confides to her the secret of tho secretary’s proposal. — VI. 
Wegg and Venus, discussing their friendly move at the Bower, are 
visited by Mr. Boffin with a load of b(X3ks on misers; Mr. Boffin, with a 
dark lantern, makes tlie tour of the mounds, tho friends watching him ; 
he digs lip and carries away a glass bottle. — VII. Wegg imparts to Venus 
the secret of his having found a will of the late John Harmon in the 
pump; they carry this will to Mr. Venus’s place to examine it, and 
Venus insists upon keeping it; they discuss the course to bo pursued. — 
Vin. Betty Higden on her travels; her fainting-fit in tho market-place ; 
and tho second one, in which she is relieved by Riderhood, serving as 
deputy lock-keeper ; her discovery by Lizzie Hexam, and her death. — 
IX. Lizzie tells Bella her story, and the reason of her concealment ; 
Bella and the secretary on bettor terms ; Eugene Wraybnrn tries unsuc- 
cessfully to obtain Lizzie’s address from Jenny Wren. — X. Mr. Dolls 
promises to obtain tho direction for him ; Eugene informs Lightw'ood of 
his being watched by tho schoolmaster, and they indulge in the pleasures 
of the chase. — XI. Headstone and Riderhood meet at tho Temple gate. 
— -XII. Mr. and Mrs. Lammle, having broken-down in tbeir scheme 
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aj^ainsfc the Poclsnaps, turn their attention to the Boffins ; Mrs. Lalnmle 
hfgs FJedgeby to use his iiiilnence withRiah. — XIII. Ho acts accordingly; 
Flcdgeby also intercedes for Twemlow, and opens tlie eyes of Jenny 
Wren. — XIV. Venus makes known to Mr. Boffin the friendly move of 
Silas 'Wegg ; Mir. Boffin, concealed by Venus, hears Wegg*s plan for 
bringing his nose to the grindstone; interview between Mrs. Lammle 
and Mr. Boffin. — XV. Mr. Boffin denounces Bokesmith, ant sees Bella 
righted ; Bella’s indignation at Mr. Boffin, and her apology to the secre- 
tary ; Bella relinquishes all she has received from the Boffins, and secretly 
leaves the house. — XVI. She goes to her father’s office, whore Ilokesmith 
fj)llows her, whose love she now accepts. — XVII. Mrs. Lammlo reminds 
Twemlow of their confidence ; Mr. Dolls brings Wrayburn the desired 
address. 

BOOK IV. — Chapter T. Eugene in his boat passes Plasliwater 
Weir Mill Lock, kept by Riderhood; he is followed by Bradley Ifcad- 
slono in the disguise of a bargeman; Bradley witnesses the meeting of 
Eugene with Lizzie Hexam, and returns to the lock ; Riderhood confirms 
his suspicion that the sclioolniaster is copying his dross in his disguise. 
— IT. Mr. and Mrs. Lammlo breakfast Avitli the Boffins; their ]tlot is 
undei’stood, .and their plans frustraied.-- ITI. Wegg “drops down” on 
Mr. Boffin, and, after showing him the will, secs him homo. — IV. John 
Rokesinith and Bella arc married ; how Mrs. AVilfc^r receives tlic news. — 
V. Bella’s housekeeping. — VI. Eugene and Lizzie meet by appointment 
on the rivci*-bank; ho iirges his suit, !)ut Lizzie firmly declines to 
encourage him, on account of the difference of flioir pr)siti()ns in society, 
and begs him to leave her; Eugeiu', walking by the river after their 
interview, is assaulted by i leads! one, and his body thrown into the 
water ; ho is rosened by Lizzie. — VII. Bradley Hc.adstone returns to the 
lock-house; lie is dogged ])y Riderhood, who secs him resume his own 
dress, and tlnow his disguise into the river; Charley Hexam upbrnids 
Headstone, and dro])S his acq uainf. *11100 ; Rogue Riderhood catches his 
fish. — VIII. Fledgcby attempts to loam from Jenny Wren fho place of 
Lizzie Hexam’s retreat ; Fledgcby is caned by Lammlo, and has his 
wounds dressed by Jenny. — IX. Jenny comes to an understanding of 
Riah’s true character; Fledgcby sends Riali his discharge; death of 
Jenny’s father ; Moriimcr desires Jenny’s presence at tho bedside of 
Engenc. — X. Jenny divines tliat Eugene wishes to marry Lizzie. — XI. 
Bradley Headstone’s meeting with tho Rev. Mr. Milvcy, and agitation at 
the news of Lizzie’s approaching marriage; the marriage of Eugene and 
Lizzie. — XTI. Rokesmiih encounters Lightwood, and is recognised as 
Julius Handford ; John goes with the inspector of police and Bella to Tho 
Fellowship-Porters on a matter of identification ; John takes Bella to 
their new home in London. — XIII. Mrs. Boffin relates to Bella the story 
of her husband’s identity, how she had found him out, and how they had 
planned to test her love for him. — XIV. Wegg finds Venus in improved 
spirits, and appoints a time for bringing Boffin to tho grindstone ; Wegg 
finds his friendly move checkmated, and is finally disposed of by Sloppy. 
— XV. Riderhood visits ITcadstono in his school; Headstone goes to 
Riilcrbood’s lock, and refuso.s Ids demands; finding he cannot get rid of 
him, he seizc.s him, forces him into the lock, and both are drowned. — 
XVI. Mrs. Wilfer, with MissLavinia and George Sampson, visit Bella in 
her new homo; first interview between Sloppy and Jenny Wren; Mr. 
and Mrs. Wrayburn visit Mr. and Mrsi John Harmon. — XVII. Mortimer 
takes a final look at society. 



DOCTOR MARIGOLD 


Originally published as part of tbe oollootion of tales entitled “Doctor 
Marigold’s Prescriptions,” which formed tho Christmas niiniber of “All 
tho Year Round” for 1865. The story takes its name from a “ Cheap 
Jack,” who relates the history of his life. 


CHARACTERS INTRODUCED. 


MARIGOLD, DOCTOR, Tho narrator of the story. Ho 
describes himself “ as a middle-aged man, of a Ijroadish 
bnild, in cords, leggings, and a sleeved waistcoat, the strings 
of which is always gone behind,” with a white hat, and a 
shawl round his neck, worn loose and (?asy. He is a 
** Cheap J ack,” born on the liighway, and named “ Doctor ” 
out of gratitude and compliment to his mother’s accoucheur. 
He marries, and lias one child, a little girl, but loses both 
daughter and wife, and continues his travels alone. Coming 
across a deaf-and-dumb child, however, who ho fancies re- 
sembles his lost daughter, he adopts her, and sends her to a 
school for deaf mutes, to be educated ; but she falls in love 
with a young man who is also deaf and dumb, and he is forced 
to give her up. She sails for China with her husband, but 
returns, after an absence of a few years, bringing with her 
a little daughter who can both hear and talk j and the measure 
of the Doctor’s happiness is once more full. 

MARIGOLD, MRS. Wife of Doctor :Marigold ; a Suffolk 
young woman whom ho courted from tho footboard of his 
cart. 

She wasn’t a bad wife, but she had a temper. If she could have 
pai'ted witb that one article at a sacrifice, 1 wouldn’t hare swopped her 
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away in exchange for any otlior woman in England. Not Oiat T ever 
did Bwop her away, for wo lived together till sho died, and that was 
thirteen year. Now, my lords and ladit‘s and gentlefolks all, i’ll lot 
yon into a secret, though you w'on’t believe it. Tliirteen year of 
tenj^por in a Palace would try the w^orst of you, but ihirtoon year of 
temper in a Cart would try the best of you. You are kept so very 
close to it in a cart, you see. There’s thousands of couples among 
you getting on like swc'ot ilo upon a whetstone in houses live and six 
pairs of stairs high, tliat 'would go to the Divorce Court in a cart. 
Whetlier tlio jolting makes it averse, I don’t undertake to decide ; but 
in a cart it does come home to you, and stick to 3^011. Wiohjiico in a 
cart is so wuolent, and aggrawation iu a cart is so aggrawatiug. 

Wo might have had such a pleasant life! A roomj’' cart, with the 
largo goods hung outside, and the bed slung undernetith it when on the 
road, an iron pot and a kettle, a fireplace for tho cold weather, a 
chimney for tho smoko, a hanging-shelf and a cupboard, a dog and a 
horse. What more do you want ? You dr.aw off upon a bit of turf in 
a green lane or by the roadside, you liobhlo your old horse and turn 
him grazing, you light your tiro upon tho ashes of tho last visitors, you 
cook your stew, aud ^uju wouldn’t call the Emperor of France your 
father. But have a temper in the cart, flinging language and the 
hardest goods in stock at you, and where are yon then ? Put a name 
to your feelings. 

My dog knew as well when she was on tho turn as I did. Before 
she broke out, lie 'would give a howl, aud bolt. How Jie know it, was 
a mystery to me ; but^ the sure and certain knowledge of it would wake 
him up out of his soundest sleep, and lie would give a howl, aud bolt. 
At such times 1 w ished I was him. 

At such times, she does not spare her little daughter, hut 
treats her Avith great cruelty. When, however, the child 
dies, she takes to hroodiiig, and tries to drown remorse in 
liquor ; hut one day, seeing a woman heating a child un- 
incrcifuHy, she stops luu* ears, runs away like a wild thing, 
and the next day she is found iu the river. 

MARIGOLD, LITTLE SOrilF, Their daughter; a sweet 
child, shamefully abused hy her mother, hut dearly loved hy 
her father, to whom she is quite devoted. She takes a bad 
low fever, and dies in his arms while he is convulsing a rustic 
audience with his jokes and witty speeches. 

JMAUIG OLD, WILL UM. Doctor Marigold’s father ; a lovely 
one, in his time,” at the Cheap Jack ” work. 

MIM, A showman, who is a most ferocious swearer, and who 
has a very hoarse voice. Ho is master to Pickleson, and stej)- 
father to Sophy, whom he disposes of to Doctor Marigold for 
half-a-dozen pairs of braces. 

PIGKLESON, called “Einaldo di Velasoo.** An amiable 
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tliongh timid giant, let out to Mi in for exhibition by his 
mother, who spends the wages he receives. 

lie was a languid young man, wliicli T attribute to the distance 
betwixt his extremities. Ho had a little head and loss in it, ho ^ad 
weak eyes and weak knees, and altogether yon couldn’t look at him 
wdtliout finding that there was greatly too uiuch of him both fur his 
joints and hfs mind. 

SOPHY, A deaf-and-dumb girl adopted by Doctor ]\rjirigold 
after the death of liis own daughter Sophy. She becomes 
greatly attached to her new father, who loves her fervently in 
return, and is very kind and patient with her, trying at first to 
teach her himself to road, and then seuding lior to an iiislitu- 
tioii for deaf mutes to be educated. Slie subsequently marries 
a man alllicted like herself ; goes abroad with him ; and, after 
an absence of over five years, returns home with a little 
daughter. Doctor Marigold tlius describes their meeting : 

I had started at a real sound, and the sound was on the steps of the 
cart. It was the light hurried tread of a child, coming clambering up. 
That tread of a child had oiico been so familiar to me, that for half a 
moment I bolioved I was a-going to see a little ghost. 

Rut the touch of a real child was laid upon the outer handle of 
the door, and the handle turned, and the door opened a little way, 
and a real child x^oepod in. A bright little comely girl with largo 
dark eyes. 

liooking full at me, the tiny creature took ofE her mite of a straw 
hat, and a quantity of dark curbs fell all about her face. Then she 
opened her lips, and said in a i)rctty voice, 

*• Grandfather ! 

“ Ah, my God I ” I cried out. “ She can speak ! 

“Yes, dear grandfather. And I am to ask you whether there was 
ever anyone that I remind you of ? ” 

In a moment Sophy was round my neck, as well as the child, and 
her husband was a- wringing my hand with his face hid, and wo all had 
to shake ourselves together before we could get over it. And when 
we did begin to get over it, and I saw the pretty child a-talking, 
pleased and quick and eager and busy, to her mother, in the signs that 
1 had first taught her mother, the happy and yet pitying tears fell 
rolling down my face. 



BARBOX BROTHERS, 

AND 

BARBOX BROTHERS AXD CO. 


Tins story — for “ Barbox Brothers and Co.” is merely a pendant or 
sequel to “ Barbox Brothers ” — is one of a number of tales included iu 
“Miigby Jiinc.tion/* the extra Christmas number of “All the Year 
Round” for 180 ( 3 , The hero of the story, who is also the narrator of it, 
is at first a clerk iiv the firm of Barbox Brorhc'rs, then a partner, ami 
finally tl»o firm itself. From being a moody, solf-coutaincd, and unlia[)j)y 
person, made so by tlie lumbering cares and tlio accumulated disapi'oint- 
ments of long monotonous ycai’S, ho is changed, under circumstances 
that awaken and develop his better natiii’e, into a thoroughly chooriiil 
man, with eyes and thoughts for others, and a hand over ready to help 
those who need and deserve help; and thus, taking, as it were, 
thousands of partners into the solitary firm, he becomes " Barbox 
Brothers and Co.” 


CHAEAOTERS INTRODUCED. 


BARBOX BROTHERS. See Jackson, Mr. 

BEATRICE. A careworn woman, with her liair turned giay, 
whom ‘‘ Barhox Brothers ” had once loved and lost. She is 
the wife of Tresham, See Jackson (Mr.), Tresham. 

JACKSON, MR. A former clerk in the public notary and 
bill-broking firm of Barbox Brothers, who, after imperceptibly 
becoming the sole representative of the house, at length retires, 
and obliterates it from ilie face of the earth, leaving nothing 
of it but its name on two portmanteaus, which he has with 
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him one rainy night when he leaves a train at Mugby 
J miction. 

A man within five years of fifty, either way, who had turnedjgray 
too soon, like a neglected lire; a man of iiondering habit, brocSing 
carriage of fj^o head, and suppressed internal voice ; a man with many 
indications on him of having beon much alone. 

With a bitter recollection of his lonely childhood, of the 
enforced business, at once distasteful and opijn?.ssive, in Avhich 
the host years of his life have been spent, of the double faithless- 
ness of the only woman he ever loved and the only friend he 
over trusted, his birthday, as it annually recurs, serves but to 
intensify his ever-present sense of desolation ; and he resolves to 
abandon all thought of a fixed home, and to pass the rest of his 
days in travelling, hoping to iiinl relief in a constant change of 
scene. It is after three o'clock of a tempi ‘st nous niouiing, when, 
acting on a sudden imi^ulse, he leaves the train at Mugby 
Junction. At that black hour, he cannot obtain any con- 
veyance to the inn, and willingly accepts the invitation of 
“ Lamps,” a servant of the railway company, to try the warmth 
of his little room for a while. lie afterwards,niakes the acquaint- 
ance of “Lamps’s” daughter Phoebe, a poor bedridden girl; 
and their happy disposition, strong mutual affection, peaceful 
lives, modest self-respect, and unaffected interest in those around 
them, teach him a lesson of cheerfulness, contentment, and moral 
responsibility, which tho experience of years had failed to 
impart. 

On a visit, one day, to a distant town, ho is suddenly accosted 
by a very little girl, who tells him she is lost. He takes her to 
his hotel, and failing to discover who she is, or whoro she lives, 
lie makes arrangements for her staying for the night, anti amuses 
himself with her childish prattle, and her enjoyment of her 
novel situation. The little one’s mother at last aj^pears, and 
proves to be the woman he had loved, and who had so heartlessly 
eloped with his most trusted friend years before, ^ho tells him 
that she has had five other children, who are all in their graves ; 
tliat her husband is very iU of a lingering disorder, and tliat ha 
believes the curse of his old friend rests on the ivliole household. 
Will Mr. Jackson forgive themi The injured man — now so 
changed from what ho once was — ^responds by taking the child 
to her father, placing her in his arms, and invoking a blessing 
on her innocent head. “ Live and tlnivo, my pretty baby I ” he 
says, *‘live and prosper, and become, in time, the mother of 
other little childreiL like the angels who behold the PatherV 
face.” 
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** LAMPS.'' A railway servant employed at Mngby Junction, 
father of Phoebe. He is a very hard-working man, being on 
duty fourteen, fifteen, or eighteen hours a day, and sometiiiKJs 
even twenty-four hours at a time. But he is always on tlio 
bright side and the good side. Ho has a daughter who is LchI- 
ridden, and to whom he is entirely devoted. Besides supplying 
her with books and newspapers, he takes to composing comic 
songs for her amusement, and — ^what is still harder, and at 
first goes much against his grain — to singing them also. 

PHCEBE. His daughter; crippled and helpless in consequence 
of a fall in infancy. She supports herself by making lac(i, 
and by teaching a few little children. Notwithstanding her 
great misfortune, she is always contented, always lively, always 
interested in others, of all sorts. She makes the acquaintance 
of Mr. Jackson (“ Barbox Brothers ”) ; and her pure and 
gentle life becomes the guiding star of his. 

POLLY. Daughter of Beatrice and Tresham; a little child 
found by “ Barbox Brothers ” in the streets of a large town. 
See Jackson, 

TRESHAM. A former friend of “Barbox Brothers,” who 
advances him in^ l)usiness, and takes him into his private 
confidence. In return, Tresham comes between him and 
Beatrice (whom “Barbox Brothers” loves), and takes her 
from him. This treachery after a time receives its fitting 
punishment in poverty, and loss of health and children ; but 
“ Barbox Brothers,” whose awakened wrath had long seemed 
inappeasable, is made better at last by the discipline and ex- 
perience of life, and generously forgives those who had forced 
him to undergo so sharp a triah 



TIIE BOY AT MUGBT 


Tins tale, as ori^nally published, formed the third porlion of “Mn^hy 
Tiinotion,” the extra Christmas wnmber of “All the Year Uoiind ’’ for 
].SG6. It is a satirical description of the ordinary Kni^lish railway 
refreshment -room, as it was at that time, with its s:iw(lust sand- 
wiches, its stale cake and ])astry, and its wretched tea and coffee, as 
coini)ared with the excellent provision made in Fra’.ico for the 
entertainment and comfort of travellers. The proprietress of the 
Kef reshment -room at JMuj^by Jiiiicl.ion crosses the Channel for the 
express purpose of looking into the French method of conducting such 
establishments. * 


CHAKACTERS INTRODUCED. 


EZEKIEL, The hoy «at M iighy ; ” an attendant in the Refresh- 
luont-rooin at dinghy Junction, whose proudest boast is, that 
“ it never yet refreshed a mortal being.*^ 

Up in a corner of the Down Kefreshment-roomat Mugby Junction, 
in the height of twenty-seven cross di-aiights (Tve often counted ’em 
w'hile they brush the First-Class hair twenty-seven ways), behind the 
bottles, among the glasses, bounded on the nor’-west by the beer, stood 
])rctty far to the right of a metallic object that’s at times the tea-urn 
and at times tlie soup- tureen, according to tlio nature of the last 
twang imparted to its contents which arc the same groundwork, fended 
off from the traveller by a barrier of stale sponge-eakcs erected atop 
of the counter, and lastly exposed sidew’aysto the glare of Our Missis’s 
eye — you ask a Boy so sitiwated, next time you stop in a hurry at> 
Mugby, for anything to drink ; you take particular notice that heTl 
try to seem not to hear you, that heTl appear in a absent manner to 
survey the Lino through a transparent medium composed of your 
head and body, and that ho won’t serve you as long as you can 
possibly bear it. That’s mo. 

PIFFy MISS, One of the young ladies” in the same 
Refreshment-room. , 


2 M 2 
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SNIFF, MR. “ A regular insignificant cove ” employed by the 
mistress of the Eefreshment-room. 

He looks arter the sawdust department in a hack room, and is 
so&etinies, when we are very hard pat to it, let behind the counter 
with a corkscrew ; but never when it can be helped, his demeanour 
towards the public being disgusting servile. How Mu. Sniff ever 
come so far to lower herself as to marry him, I don’t know ; but I 
suppose he does, and I should think ho wished ho didn’t, for he leads a 
awful life. Mrs. Sniff couldn’t be much harder with him if he was 
pnblio. 

SNIFF, MRS. His wife; chief assistant of the mistress of 
the Eefreshment-room. 

She’s the one ! She’s the one as you’ll notice to be always looking 
another way from you, when you look at her. She’s the one with the 
small waist buckled in tight in front, and with the lace cuffs at her 
wrists, which she puts on the edge of the counter before her, and 
stands a smootliing while the public foams. This smoothing the 
cuffs and looking another way w’hilo the public foams is the last accom* 
plishmont taught to the young ladies as come to Mugby to be finished 
by Our Missis j and it’s always tanglit by Mrs. Sniff. 

When Our Missis went away upon her journey, Mrs. Sniff was left 
in charge. She did hold the public in check most beautiful ! In all 
my time, I never sep half so many cups of tea given without milk to 
people who wanted it with, nor half so many cups of tea with milk 
given to people as wanted it without. When foaming ensued, Mrs. 
Sniff would say : ‘‘ Then you’d better settle it among yourselves, and 
change with one another.” It was a most highly delicious lark. 

WHIFF, MISS. An attendant in the Eefresbrnent-room. 



TWO GHOST STORIES. 


I. The Teiai. fob Mubdee. 

f HE first of the two stories reprinted nnder the above title was oripfinally 
published as a portion of “ Doctor Marigold’s Prescriptions,” the extra 
Christmas number of “ All the Year Round ” for 18fi5. It was the 
sixth of the “Prescriptions,” and was labelled “To be taken with a 
grain of salt.” It is supposed to have been written by “ a literary 
character ” whom the doctor discovers in travelling about the country, 
and to have been intended (as well as the talcs accompanying it) for the 
amusement of his adopted deaf-and-dumb daughter Sophy. It pur- 
ports to bo an account of circumstances preceTling and attending a 
certain noted trial for murder. The narrator, who is summoned to serve 
on the jury, is haunted, from the time he first hears of the deed until 
the close of the trial, by the apparition of tho murdered man. Though 
seen by no one else, it mingles with the jury and the officers of the 
court, looks at the judge’s notes over his shoulder, confronts the de- 
fendant’s witnesses, and stands at tho elbow of the counsel, invariably 
causing some trepidation or disturbance on the part of each, and, as it 
were, dumbly and darkly overshadowing their minds. 

“ Finally the Jury returned into Court at ton minutes past twelve. 
The murdered man at that time stood directly opposite the Jury-box, on 
the other side of tho Court. As I took my place, his eyes vested on mo 
with great attention; he seemed satisfied, and slowly shook a great 
gray veil, which he carried on his arm for tho first time, over his head 
and whole form. As I gave in our verdict, ‘ Guilty,’ the veil collapsed, 
all was gone, and his place was empty.” 

Besides those above mentioned (the names of none of whom are 
fipven), the following are tho only 


CHARACTERS INTRODUCED. 


DERRICK, JOHN. Valet to the haunted juryman. 
BARKER, MR An offieer in charge of the jury, and sworn 
to hold them in safe keeping. t 
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II. The Signal-man. 

The Second Ghost Story is an account of an incident occurring on one 
of the branch linos leading from Mugby Junction. It forms the fourtli 
division of the extra Christmas number bearing that nanffe, which wa^ 
published in 18(10, in connection with “All the Year Round.” It is sup- 
posed to be related by “ Barbox Brothers/* who makes a careful stiuly 
of the Junction and its vicinity, and communicates to his poor bedridden 
friend Phoebe the substance of what ho sees, hears, or otherwise picks 
up on the main-line and its five branches. Exploring Branch Lino No. 1, 
be visits a signal-man who is stationed in a deep cutting near the 
entrance of a tunnel. He is a cool, vigilant, clear-headed, and educated 
man, who had been, when young, a student of natural history, and had 
attended lectures, but had run wild, misused his opportunities, gone 
down, and never risen again. Notw'ithstanding his intelligonce, and his 
freedom from any taint of superstition, ho is continually haunted by a 
strange apparition, which, just before any fatal accident, stands by tlu^ 
red light at the mouth of the tunnel, and w'ith ono hand over its eyes, as 
if to shut out the frightful scene about to take place, cries “ Holloa ! 
Below there 1 Look out I For God’s sake clear the way I ” Twice has 
this occurred, and been followed by accident and death; and now tho 
figure has been seen and heard again. U’ho visitor goc^s away, hanlly 
knowing how ho ought to act in view of liis knowledge of the man’s 
state of mind ; but he finally resolves to offer to accompany him to a 
wise medical practitioner, and to take his opinion. 

“ Next evening was a lovely evening, and I walked out early to enjoy 
it. 1’ho sun was not yet quite down when I traversed the field-path 
near tho top of tho deep ontling. I would extend my walk for an hour, 
I said to myself — half an liour on, and lialf an hour back — and it would 
then be time to go to my signal-man’s box. 

“ Before pursuing my stroll, I stepped to tho brink, and mechanically 
looked dow'n from tho point from wdiich I liad first seen him. I caiinoi 
describe tho thrill that seized upon me, when, close at tho mouth of the 
tunnel, I saw the appearance of a man, with his left sleeve across his 
eyes, passionately w’aving his right ai*m. 

“ The nameless horror that oppressed me passed in a moment ; for in a 
moment I saw that this appearance of a man was a man indeed, and 
that there was a little group of other men, standing at a short distance, 
to whom he seemed to be rehearsing the gesture ho made. The Danger- 
light was not yet lighted. Against its shaft, a little low hut, entirely 
new to me, had been made of some wooden supports and tarpaulin. It 
looked no bigger than a bed. 

“ With an irresistible sense that something w^as wrong — with aflasliing 
self-reproachful fear that fatal mischief had come of my leaviug tlie 
man there, and causing no one to be sent to overlook or correct what ho 
did — 1 descended tho notched pat h with all the speed 1 could make. 

“ ‘ What is the matter ? * I asked the men. 

“ * Signal-man killed this morning, sir.* 

“ ‘ Not the man belonging to that box ? • 

“ * Yes, sir.* 

‘ Not tho man I know ? * 

‘ You will recogvise him, sir, if you knew him,' said the man who 
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epoko for the others, solemnly uncovering his own head, and raising an 
t 5 ud of the tarpaulin, ‘ for his face is quite composed.* 

“ ‘ 0, how did this happen, how did this happen ? * I asked, turning 
from one to another as the hut closed in again. 

He was out down by an engine, sir. No man in England kn<^ his 
work better. But somehow ho was not clear of tho outer rail. It was 
jurifc at broAl day. He had struck the light, and liad the lamp in his 
baud. As the engine camo out of the tunnel, his back wms towards her. 
Mild she cut him down. That man drove her, and was showing how it 
happened. Show the gentleman, Tom.* . . . 

** ‘ Coming round the curve in the tunnel, sir,* he said, ‘I saw him at 
the end, like as if I saw him down a perspective-glass. There was no 
time to check speed, and I knew him to bo very careful. As he didn’t 
seem to take hoed of tho whistle, I shut it off when wo were running 
down upon him, and called to him as loud as 1 could call.* 

‘ Wliat did you say ? * 

“‘I said, “Below there! Look out! Look out! For God*s sake^ 
clcJir tho way !”* 
f sisirtod. 

“ ‘ All ! it was a dreadful time, sir. I never left off calling to him. I 
put this arm before my eyes not to see, and I waved this arm to the 
last ; bub it was no use.’ ** 



HOLIDAY ROMANCK 


This story was written expressly for "Our Young Folks” (a juvenile 
magazine published in America), and appeared during the months of 
January, March, April, and May, 1868. It was also brought out in 
England, in " All the Year Round,” in January, February, and March of 
the same year. The story is in four parts, of which the first, supposed 
to be written by a young gentleman of eight years of ago, explains 
" how what comes after came to bo written.” It contains an account of 
two small boys, who make believe ” that they are married to two little 
girls, and that they arc all high and mighty personages, with relatives 
and friends of the same stamp. Finding, however, that the "grown-up 
people won’t do what they ought to do,” and refuse to allow their claims, 
they agree that, during the approaching holidays, they wdll "educate 
the grown-up people ” by hinting to them how things ought to bo, veiling 
their meaning under a mask of romance. They accordingly write three 
stories, in which tho childr(3n act the part of mem and women, while the 
men and women arc treated as if they were children. 


CIIAEACTERS INTRODUCED. 


ALICIA, PRINCESS, Tlie heroine of Miss Alice Kainhird’s 
romance \ eldest child of King Watkins the First, and god- 
daughter of the good fairy Grand marina, who gives her a 
magic fish-bone, which can only he used once, hut which is 
warranted to bring her, that once, whatever she wishes fur, 
provided she wishes for it at the right time, ^'he princess is 
a notable housewife, and is also a very motherly girl, taking 
sole charge of her eighteen brothers and sisters. She has 
great good sense, and refrains from using her magic present 
until some great exigency shall arise. Kut -wlioii, at last, her 
father informs her that his money is all gone, and that he lias 
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no means ol getting any more, though he has tiied very hard, 
and has tried all ways, she thinks the right time must have come 
for testing the virtue of her godmother's gift, and she there- 
fore wishes it were quarter day ; and immediately it is quia1;er 
day, and the king's quarter's salary comes rattling down the 
chimneys Moreover, her godmother appears, changes the 
coarse attire of the princess into the splendid raiment of a 
bride, and whisks her off to church, where she is married to 
Prince Certainpersonio, after which there is a magnificent 
wedding-feast. 

When Grandmarina had drunk her love to the young couple, and 
Prince Certainpersonio had made a speech, and everybody had cried, 
“ Hip, hip, hip, hurrah ; ” Grandmarina announced to the king and 
queen that, in future, there would be eight quarter-days in every year, 
except in leap-year, when there would be ten. Sho then turned to 
Certainpersonio and Alicia, and said, “ My dears, yon will have thirty- 
five children, and they will all be good and beaiilifid. Seventeen of 
your children will be boys, and eighteen will be girls. The hair cf 
the whole of your children will curl naturally. They will never have 
the measles, and will have recovered from the whooping-cough before 
being born.” 

ALICUMPAINE, MRS. One of the characters in Miss N^ettie 
Ashford's romance ; a little friend of Mt. and Mrs. Orange, 
whom she invites to “ a small juvenile party " of grown-up 
people. See Ashford, Miss !Nkttie. 

ASHFORD, MISS NETTIE. A child of seven ; pretended 
bride of William Tinkling, Esquire (aged eight), and author of 
a romance, the scene of which is laid in “ a most delightful 
country to live in," where ‘‘the grown-up people are obliged 
to obey the children, and are never allowed to sit up to 
supper, except on their birthdays." See Tinklincj, William, 
Esquire. 

BLACK, MRS. One of Mrs. Lemon's impils in Miss ^N'ettie 
Ashford's romance. Sho is a growii-up child, who is always 
at play, or gadding about and spoiling her clothes, besides 
being “ as pert and as flouncing a minx as evi i* you met with 
in all your days." 

BOLDHEART, CAPTAIN. Hero of IMaster Eobin Eed- 
f Orth's romance. He is master of the schooner Beauty, 

and greatly distinguishes himself by various valiant exploits, 
notably his capture of the Scorpion, commanded by an 
old enemy, the Latin-grammar aster, whom he turns adrift 
in an open boat, with two oars, a ccuiipass, a bottle of rum, a 
small cask of water, a piece of pork, a bag of biscuit, and a 
Latin grammar. He afterwards finds liiiii on a lonely island, 
and rescues him from the hands of the^ natives, who are 
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cannibals ; but, when he subsequently discovers hilrn plotting 
to give him up to the master of another vessel (the Family)^ 
he incontinently hangs the traitor at the yard-arm. 

BOf)ZEY, WILLIAM. One of the crew of the Beauty^ 
rescued from drowning by Captain Eoldheart, and ever after- 
Avards his devoted friend. ‘ 

BROWN. A vicious (grown-up) boy, greedy, and troubled 
Avith the gout, in Miss Ifettie Ashford^s romance, 
Ashford, jMiss Xettie. 

CERTAINPERSONIO, PRINCE. A young gentleman, Avho 
becomes the husband of the Princess Alicia. See Alicia, 
Princess. 

DROWVEY, MISS. A schoolmistress in partnership with 
Miss Grimmer. Tlie opinion of their pupils is divided as to 
Avhich is the greatest beast." 

GRANDMARINA, FAIRY. Godmother of the Princess 
Alicia. See Alicia, Princess. 

GRIMMER, MISS. A schoolmistress. See Drowatst, Miss. 

LATIN-GRAMMAR MASTER, THE. An old teacher and 
enemy of Captain Eoldheart. See Eoldheart. 

LEMON, MRS. The proprietn'ss of a preparatory school for 
grown-up pupils, Avho ligure in Miss Nettie Ashford^s romance. 
See Ashford, Miss Nettie. 

ORANGE, MR. JAMES. The « husband " of Mrs. Orange. 

ORANGE, 3IRS. A character in Miss Nettie Ashford’s 
romance ; “ a truly sweet young creature," avIio has the mis- 
fortune to be sadly plagued by a numerous family of groAvn- 
up “ children," including two parents, two intimate friends of 
theirs, one godfatlier, two godmothers, and an aunt. See 
Ashford, Miss Nettie. 

PEGGY. Lord Chamberlain at the Court of King Watkins 
the Pirst, in Miss Alice liainbird^s romance. 

PICKLES. A fishmonger in the same story. 

RAIN BIRD, ALICE. The “bride” of Eobin Eedforth, and 
tlio author of the romance of which the Princess Alicia is the 
heroine. See Alicia (Princess), and Kedforth (Lieutenant- 
Colonel IIobin). 

REDFORTH, LIEUTENANT-COLONEL ROBIN. Cousin 
to William Tinkling, Esquire. He is a young gentleman 
aged nine, Avho assumes the part of a pirate, and affects to be 
peculiarly lawless and bloodthirsty. The romance Avhicli 
contains the story of Captain Eoldheart is from his pen. See 
Eoldheart, Ca.vtain. 
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tinkling, william, esquire. Author of the intro- 
ductory portion of the romance, and editor of the other 
portions. He is eight years old ; and to liim ^Miss Nettie 
Ashford is “ married ” in the right-hand closet in the corner 
of the dancing-school where they first met, with a ring (a 
green o3e) from Wilkingwater’s toy-shop. His bride, and 
the bride of his friend, Lieutenant-Colonel Ilobiii Eedforth, 
being in captivity at the school of Drowvcy and Grimmer, 
the two young gentlemen resolve to cut them out on a 
Wednesday, when walking two and two. The plan fails, 
however, and Tinkling’s bride brands him as a coward. lie 
demands a court-martial, which is granted and assembles ; the 
Emperor of France, the President of the United States, and a 
certain admiral, being among the members of it. 'J’he verdict 
of ‘‘ Not guilty ” is on the point of being rendered, when an 
unlooked-for event disturbs the general rejoicing. This is no 
other tlian the Emperor of France’s aunt catching hold of his 
hair. The proceedings abruptly terminate, and the court 
tumultuously dissolves. 

TOM Cousin to Captain Boldheart; a boy remarkable for 
his clicekinoss and uninannerliness. , 

WATKINS THE FIRST, KING. A character in Miss 
Alice Eainbird’s romance; the manliest of his sex, and 
liusband of a queen who is the loveliest of hers. 

They had niuetcen children, and wore always bavins: more. Seven- 
teen of these children took care of the baby; and Alicia, the eldest, 
took care of them all. Their ages varied from seven years to seven 
months. 

See Alicia, Princess. 

WHITE. A pale bald child (a grown-up one) with red 
whiskers, who is a pupil in Mrs. Lemon’s preparatory school 



GEORGE SILVERMAN’S EXPLANATION. 


This tale was written expressly for “ The Atlantic Monthly,*’ and was 
published in that magazine in tho months of January, February, and 
March, 1868. It was republished, the same year, in “All the Year 
Bound.” 


CHAEACTERS INTRODUCED. 


FAREWAY, ADELINA, Pupil of George Silverman, who 
falls in love with her, and finds his love reciprocated, hut 
resigns her to another out of pure self-depreciation and un- 
worldliness. 

FAREWAY, LADY, Her mother; widow of the late Sir 
Gaston Pareway, Baronet ; a penurious and managing woman, 
handsome, well-preserved, of somewhat large stature, with a 
steady glare in her great round eyes. She presents ]\lr. George 
Silverman to a living of two hundred a year, in North Devon- 
shire, hut imposes tlie condition that he shall help her with 
her correspondence, accounts, and various little things of that 
kind, and that he shall gratuitously direct her daughter’s 
studies. 

FAREWAY, MR. Her second son; a young gentleman of 
abilities much above the average, hut idle and luxurious, who 
for a time reads with Mr. Silverman. 

QIMBLET, BROTHER. An elderly drysalter ; a man with 
a crabbed face, a largo dog's-eared shirt collar, and a spotted 
blue neckerchief, reaching up behind to the crown of his head. 
He is an expounder in Brother Hawkyard's congregation. 
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HAWKYARD^ MR. VERITY, of West Bromwich. George 
Silverman's guardian or patron; a yellow-faced, peak-nosed 
man, who is an exhorter in a congregation of an obscure 
denomination, among whom ho is called Brother Hawky^rd. 
Ho is given to boasting, and has a habit of confirming himself 
in a parenthesis, as if, knowing liimself, he doubted his own 
w'ord. Thus ho tells his ward — 

<< 1 am a servant of the Lord, George, and I have been a good 
servant to him (I have) these five-and-thirty years j the Lord has had 
a good servant in mo, and ho knows it.” 

From the first [says George Silverman], I could not like this 
familiar knowledge of tho ways of the sublime, inscrutable Almighty, 
on lirother Hawkyard*s part. As I grew a little wiser, and still a 
little wiser, I liked it less and less. . . . Before tho knowledge 
became forced upon me, that, outside their place of meeting, these 
brothers and sisters wero no better than tho rest of the human family, 
but on the whole wore, to put the case mildly, as bad as most, in 
respect of giving short weight in their shops, and not speaking the 
truth, — I say, before this knowledge became forced upon me, their 
prolix addresses, their inordinate conctni., tlieir daring ignorance, their 
investment of the Supremo Ruler of heaven and earth with their own 
miserable meannesses and littlenesses, greatly shocked me. 

SILVERMAN, GEORGE. The narrator bf the story; bom 
in a cellar in Preston. Ho thus describes his parents : 

Mother had the gripe and clutch of poverty upon her face, upon 
her figure, and, not least of all, upon her voice. Her sharp and high- 
pitched words were squeezed out of her, as by the compression of 
bony fingers on a leathern bag ; and she had a way of rolling her eyes 
about and about the cellar, as she scolded, that was gaunt and hungry. 
Father, with his shoulders rounded, would sit quiet on a three-legged 
stool, looking at the empty grate, until she would pluck tho stool from 
under him, and bid him go bring some money home. Then he would 
dismally ascend the steps j and I, holding my ragged shirt and trousers 
together with a hand (my only braces), would feint and dodge from 
mother’s pursuing grasp at my hair. 

“ A worldly little devil ” was mother’s usual name for me. Whether 
I cried for that 1 was in tho dark, or for that it was cold, or for that I 
was hungry ; or whether I squeezed myself into a warm corner when 
there was a fire, or ate voraciously when there was food, — she would 
si ill say, “ 0 you worldly littlo devil ! ” And the sting of it was, that 
I quite well knew myself to bo a worldly little devil ; worldly as to 
wanting to be housed and warmed ; worldly as to wanting to be fed ; 
worldly as to the greed with which 1 inwardly compared how much 1 
got of those good things with how much father and mother got, when, 
rarely, those good things were going. 

While still a small child, George loses his father and mother, 
who die miserably of a fever ; is taken from the cellar in a half- 
starved state ; and is handed over by tlie authorities to Brother 
Hawkyard, who, as it seems, ha^ accepted a trust in behalf of 
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the boy from a rich ^grandfather who has just (tied et Thriiiing- 
ham. After being disinfected, comfortably fed, and furnislnul 
with new clothes, lie is sent to an old farmhouse at lIoght(jn 
T^owers, where he remains for a considerable time, and where 
he begins to form a shy disposition, to bo of a timidly silent 
character under misconstruction, to have an inexpri'ssible and 
even a morbi« I ♦ Ircad of becoming sordid or worldly. He is after- 
wards put to school, told to work his way, and, as time goes on, 
becomes a I\)ninlati(m T>oy on a good foundation, and is preached 
at on Sumlnvs by llrother Hawkyard and other cxpouiKlms of 
the same kidney. Working still harder, he at last obtains a 
scholarship at (Cambridge, Avliere lie lives a secluded life, and 
studies diligimtiy. Knowing liimself to be “ unlit for the noisier 
stir of social existence,” he applies his mind to the clerical pro- 
fession, and at last is presented by Lady Kareway to a living 
worth two hundred a year. Adelina, tlie only daughter of Lady 
Fareway, pursues her studies under his direction ; and a strong 
but undecJarc'd altection springs up between them. Eut tli(^ 
young clergyman, conscious that h(‘r family and fortune place 
him far beneath lier, and feeling that her merits are far greater 
than his, resolves upon self-sacrifice, and (piietly sets to work to 
turn the current* of her love into anotlior channel. For tin’s 
purpose he introduces to her l^^r. Oranville AVharton, anotliei 
pupil of his, and contrives, in various ways, to interest them iii 
each other. 'I'lie object is accomplished, and, in little more tbnr, 
a year, th(iy come before liim, hand in hand, and ask to bo united 
in marriage. As they are both of ago, and as the young laJy 
has come into possession of a fortune in her own right, he does 
not hesitate to do so ; but the consequences to liimself ai-ti 
disastrous. Lady Fareway has had ambitious projects for lior 
daughter, and indignantly charges George Silverman with taking 
a percentage upon Adelina*s fortune as a bribe for putting .^Ir. 
Wharton in possession of it. With the old cry of, “ You worldly 
wretch ! ” sh(i demamls that he should resign his living, C(m- 
tumeliously dismisses him from her presence, and pursues liim 
for many years Avilh ])itter animosity. Eut Adelina and lier 
husband stand by him, and at length he obtains a college living 
in a se(pi( 3 stered j»lac(?, lives down the suspicions and calumnies 
that have doggeil bis steps, and pens his “ Explanation.” 

SYLVIA, A girl at tlw farmliouso of Hoghton Towers, where 
G(iorge Silverman is placed by ]\ir. Hawkyard, after the death 
of his father and mother. 

WIIAF2VJV, MR, GRANVILLE. Pupil of George SHver- 
man, and married by him to Adelina Fareway. 



NEW UNCOMMERCIAL SAMPLES. 

[Published in “All the Year Round,” in 1869 .] 


A SMALL STAR IN THE EAST. 

JOHN. A boiJer-inaker, living in the neighbourhood of Eatcliffa 
and Stepney, who obtains employment but litfully and rarely^ 
and is forced to live on the work of his wife. 

POODLES. A comical mongrel dog, found starving at the door 
of the “East London Children’s Hospital, and taken in and 
fed, since Avhich he has made it his liome. On bis neck lie 
Acears a collar presented him by an admirer of his mental 
endowments, and bearing the legend, “Judge not Poodles by 
external appearances.” 

A LITTLE DINNER IN AN HOUR. 

BULLFINCH. A gentleman, who, having occasion to go to 
the seaside resort of hiameiesston with a friend for the tran- 
saction of some business, proposes that they should dine at 
The Temeraire. They accordingly drive to that house, and 
order a little dinner, which is to be ready punctually in one 
liour. They return promptly, but try in vain to eat and drink 
what is set before them, and come to the conclusion that no 
such ill-served, ill-appointed, Ul-cooked, nasty little dinner 
could be got for the money anywhere else under the sun. 

COCKER^ MR. INDIGNATION. A dissatisfied diner at 
the same house, who disputes the charges in his bill 


ME. BARLOW. 

BARLOW, MR. An irrepressible instructive monomaniac, who 
knows everything, didactically improves all sorts of occasions^ 
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and presents himself in all sorts of aspects and und<T all kinds 
of disguises ; so named from an all-knowing tutor in Thomas 
Day's juvenile story of ^‘Sandford and Merton.” 

ON AN AMATEUR BEAT. 

i’ 

POODLES. A mongrel dog attached to the ^*East London 
Children's Ilospital.” See ‘‘ A Small Star in the East.” 

I find him making the round of the beds, like a house-surgeon, 
attended by another dog — a friend — ^who appears to trot about with 
him in the character of his pupil-dresser. Poodles is anxious to make 
me known to a pretty little girl, looking wonderfully healthy, who has 
had a leg taken off for cancer of the knee. “ A diflSciilt operation,” 
Poodles intimates, w'agging his tail on the counterpane, “ but perfectly 
successful, as you see, clear sir.” The patient, patting Poodles, adds, 
with a smile, “ The leg was so much trouble to me, that I am glad it’s 
gone.” I never saw anything in doggery finer than the deportment of 
Poodles wlien another little girl opens her mouth to show a peculiar 
enlargement of the longue. Poodles (at that time on a table, to be on 
a level with the occasion) looks at the tongue (with his own symY)a- 
thctically out) so very gravely and knowingly,* that I feel inclined to 
put my hand iu my waislcoat-pocket, and give him a guinea^ wrapped 
in paper. 



THE MYSTERY OE EDWHT BROOD. 


The first, niimbor of tin's work, which closes the scries of Dickens’s 
novels, was issued by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, on the 1st of April, 
1870, with two illustrations on wood from drawings by S. L. Fildes. 
The story was to bo completed in twelve monthly parts; but the third 
part had boen published only a few days when death stopped the writer’s 
hand for ever. Three addit ional numbers, however, were left in manu- 
script, making just one-half of the entire story. 


CHARACTERS INTRODUCED. 


BAZZARD^ MR. Clerk to Mr. Grewgiotis, over whom he 
possesses a strange power. He is a pale, pulfy-faced, dark- 
haired person of thirty, with big, dark eyes wholly wanting 
in lustre, and with a dissatisfied, doughy GOinpl exion, that 
seems to ask to bo sent to the baker’s. Tlio secret of his 
influence over Mr. Grewgious is thus explained by that 
gentleman in a conversation he has with ^liss Kosa Bud : 

“ Wo w'ore speaking of Mr. Bazzard. . . . What do you think 
Mr. Bazzard has done ? *’ 

“ O dear ? ” cried Ilosa, drawing her chair a little nearer, and her 
mind reverting to .Jasper, “ nothing dreadful, I hope ? ” 

“ He has written a play,” said Mr. Grewgious, in a solemn whisper. 
“ A tragedy,” 

Eosa seemed much relieved. 

“ And nobody,” pursued Mr. Grewgious in the same tone, “will hear, 
on any account whatever, of briugij»g it out.” 

2 N 
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Kosa looked ^Ofleoti VC, and nodded her bead slowly; |is wbo sTiould 
say, “ Such tliin|ys are, and why aro they ! ** 

“ Now, you know,” said Mr. Grewgious, “ J couldn’t write a play.** 

“ Not a bnd one, sir ? ” said Eosa, innocently, with her eyebrows 
again in action. 

“No. If I was under ponionce of decapitation, and was about to 
bo instantly decapitated, and an express arrived with a pardon for the 
<*ondemnod convict Grevvgions if he wrote a play, I should bo under 
tlio necessity of resuming Iho block, and begging the executioner to 
proceed to extremities, — meaning,” said Mr. Grewgious, passing liis 
hand under his eliin, “the singular number, and this extremity.** 

Rosa appeared to consider what she would do if the awkward sup- 
posititious case wore hers. 

“ Consequently^,** said Mr. Grewgious, “ Mr. Bazzard would have a 
sense of my inferiority to liimsclf under any circumsfancos; but when 
1 am his master, you know, the c'lse is greatly aggra voted.” 

Mr. Gjcwgious shook his licad seriously, ns if ho felt the offence to 
be a little too 7nii('b, tliougli of his f)\vii committing. 

“ JIow came you to be his master, sir? ” askefl Rosa. 

“A question fliat iiai.urally follows,” sai<l ]\lr. Grewgious. “Let’s 
talk. jVlr. Buzzard’s fatbor, being a Norfolk farmer, wouhi have furiously 
laid about him with a flail, a pitchfork, and every agrieiillural implement 
available for assaulting pur})os(‘s, on the sliglitest hint of his sem’s 
having written a play. So the son, bnnging to mo the fafber’s liuit 
(wliicli I receive), imparled liis secret, and pointed out that ho was 
<ieterrnined to pursue liis genius, and that it would put him in peril of 
starvat ion, and that he was not formed for it,” 

“For pursuing his genius, sir?” 

“No, my dear,” said Mr. Grewgious, “for starvation. It was im- 
})Ossible to d(?ny the position, that Mr. Hazzard avus not formed to ho 
starv'ed, and l^fr. Buzzard then pointed out t.liat it was desirable that I 
sliould stand between him and a fate so ^Tcrfectly nnsiiitod to his forma- 
tion. Ill that way Mr. Buzzard bocamo my clerk, and ho feels it very 
much.” 

“ I am glad he is grateful,” said Rosa. 

“1 didn’t quit*! mean that, my dear. I mean, that he feels the 
degradation. There arc some other geniuses that Mr. Buzzard has 
become acquainted with, who liavo also wrilteu tragedies, which likewise 
nobody will on any account whatever bear of bringing out, and tiles'^ 
choice spirits dedicuio their ]>layB to one another iu a highly ])anegyrieM! 
manner. Mr. Bazzard has been the subject of one of those dedications. 
Now, you know, I never h;ul a ]>lay dedieatod to tne ! ” 

Rosa looked at him as if she would liave liked him to be the reci- 
pient of a thousand dedications. 

“ Which again, naturally, rubs ag.aiiist tlio grain of Mr. Bazzard,” 
said Mr. Grewgiims. “He is very slmrt wiili mo somelimes, and then 
1 feed that ho is nioditating, ‘This bh'eklu'ad i.s my master! A fell' w 
who couldn’t write a tragedy on pain of deaili, and w'ho wdll tk'v.t 
have one dedicated to him wilh 1 Ik* moat complimentary oongrat 
iions on the high jiosition he has laken in the eyes of ]»< 7 slcrity 1 
Very trying, very tryiiig. How(*ver, in giving him directions, I retied 
Vioforchand : * Pimhaps he may not like this,* or ‘ Ho might take it ill if 
1 asked that ; * ami so w'o get on very well. Indeed, bettor than 1 
001 ) 1(1 liavo ox[>octed.” 

“ Is the tragedy named, sir ? ” asked Rosa. 
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*' SInctly 'betwoen ourselves,” an awornrl Air. Grewfrions, “ ih bas a 
dreadfully appropriate naiiic. It is called 'riuj Thorn of Anxiety. But 
Mr. Bazzard hopes — ^aud I hope — that it will come out at last.” 

(Cli. xi., XX.) 

BILLICKIN, MRS. A widowed cou'^io of ^Ir. Bazzard’s, wlio 
lets furnSihed lodgings in Sonthaiiiploii Street, illoomslHiry 
Square. Personal faintness and jd! ov^er powering candour 
are the distinguishing features of lujr organisation, (('h. xxii.) 

With tliis lady ^^fr. Orewgious obtains rooms for his Avard, 
Miss Posa Bud. Having ccmcluded the bargain, he writes 
and signs a few lines of agivmnent, ainl re<)U('sts Mrs. Billickiii 
to ])ut her signature to the docunuMit also, “ Christian and 
surname ” in full. 

“Mr. Growgions,” said Airs. Hillickiii in a new burst of candour, 
“no, sir! Yon miisi/ evciiso tho clirisLian-iianio.” 

Air. (Innvgioiis slarc'd at Jier. 

“ The door-plaie is used as a proleclioii,” said Mrs. Billickin, “and 
acts as such, and go from it 1 will not.” 

Mr. Growgious stared at Jlosa. 

“No, ATr. Grewgioij.s, yon imrsi excuse nio. So long as ihis’ouse 
is known iiidoliiiiU} as Jiillickin’s, and st> long as it is a doubt with the 
riff-raff whore Billickin may bt; hidin’, luxir tho strooL-door or down 
the airy, and what his woighl and size, so long t fool salo. But com- 
mit myself to a solitary female slatoniont , no, Missl Nor would you 
for a niomont wish,” said Airs. Billickin, with a strong sense of injury, 
“ to take that adv'antage of your sox, if you were not brought to it by 
inconsidorai 0 example.” 

llosa reddeniug as if she had niailo some most disgiucofiil attempt 
to overreach tho good lady, besought Mr. Growgious to rest content 
■with any signature; and accordingly, in a baronial >vay, tho sign- 
manual Billickin got appended to the document. 

BUD, MISS ROSA, calh'd “ Ivoskiutd.” A wonder fully pretty, 
childish, and wliimsical young lady, who is an orphan, and 
tlie ward of Mr. (.b'cwgioiis. AA^hile yet a mere child, she is 
b(‘trotli<‘d to Ivlwin l)rnu«l; her father and liis having h(!on 
very dear and linn and fast friends, ajid desiring tliat tlieir 
only child roll should be to one another even more than they 
themselvc.s liad biH-.n to om* a.nolher. Bui, as Ihisaand k.dwiii 
gi'ow up, they lind that I hey are not Indy hap[)y in th(iir 
<'Jigagoni(nl, and that ea.(di resents being thus juarriiM* by 
anticipation. 'I'licy acconliiigly agree to break oil the en- 
gagement, and to “change, to lu-oUier and sister” thcnoefoitli. 
Shortly after this event, Edwin Drood disappears, and is 
BU[»}) 03 ed to have been murdered. (Oh. iii., viL, ix., xui, 
xix.~xxii.) Sea Taiitar, Lieutuxaxt. 

CaiSPARKLE, THE REVERE. YD SEPTIMUS. One of 
the minor canons of Cloisterham Cathedral ; a model clergy- 

2 N 2 
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man, and a true Christian gentleman. (Ch. ii., x., 

xii., xiv.-xvii., xxi.-xxiii.) 

• Mr. Crist)arkle, Minor Canon, fair and rosy, and perpetually pitch, 
infg lumsclf head-foremost into all the deep running water in the 
surrounding country; Mr. Crisparkle, Minor Canon, early riser, 
musical, classical, cheerful, kind, good-natured, social, contented, and 
boy-like; Mr. Crisparkle, Minor Canon and good man, lalely “Coach ” 
upon the chief Vagan high roads, but since promoted by a patron 
(grateful for a well-taught son) to his present Christian boat. 

CRTSPARKLE, MRS., called “The China Shepherdess.’^ 
His mother; a pretty old lady, with bright eyes, a calm 
and cheerful face, aud a trim and compact ligure. (Ch. vi., 

Tii., X.) 

DATCIIERY, DICK, A mysterious white-haired man, with 
black eyebrows, wlio presents liiinself in Cloisteiham shoitly 
after the death of E<lwin Drood, and who takes lodgings over- 
looking the rooms of ^Ir. Jasper. 

Being buttoned up in a lightish blue surtout, wifh a buff waist 
and gray trousers, ho had something of a military air; but ho an- 
nounced himself at The Crozier (the orthodox hotel, where he put up 
with a portmanteau) as an idle dog who lived upon his moans; and ho 
farther announced that he had a mind to take a lodging in tho 
picturesque old city for a month or two, with a view of settling down 
there altogether. 

Who or what he is does not appear ; hut it is plain that 
ho takes up his abode in Chiisterliani for the sole purpose of 
watching Jasper. (Ch. xviii., xxiii.) 

DEPUTY. A hideous small hoy, hired by Hurdles to pelt him 
liointj, if ho catclies him out too late. Ho explains to Jas])(:‘r 
that he is a “ man-servant up at The Travellers’ Twopenny,” 
a crazy wooden inn near tho cathedral. As a caution to 
Hurdles to stand clear if he can, or to betake himself home, 
the young imp always chants the following note of preparation 
before beginning to lling stones : 

Widdy widdy wen ! 

I— kot— chfs — Im— out— nr — ter— ten, 

Widdy widely wy I 

Then— E —don’t— go — then — I - -shy — 

Widdy Widdy Wake-cock warning 1 

—with a comprehensive sweep on the last word. 

The relations between Durdlcs and Deputy are of a capricious kind; 
for, on Durdic's turning himself about with the slow gravity of beery 
sotldeniiess, Deputy makes a pretty wide circuit into the road aud 
stands on the defensive. 
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"You never cried Widdy Warning before you bej^im to-night,** 
Bays Dimlles, unexpectedly reminded of, or imagining, an injury. 

“ Yer lie, I did,** says Deputy, in his only form of polite contra- 
diction. 

“ Own brother, sir,** observes Durdles, turning himself about again, 
and as unexpectedly forgetting his olTonco as he had l•c(.•allcd or con- 
ceived it ; " own brother to Peter the Wild Boy ! But i gave him an 
object in lifj.** 

“ At wliich ho takes aim ? ** Mr. Jasper suggests. 

“That’s it, sir,” returns Durdles, (piite satisliod ; “at which he 
takes aim. 1 took liirn iu hand and gavm him an r)i>ji!ct. What was 
he before ? A destroyer. What work did ho do P Nothing biic 
destruction. What did he earn by it ? Short terms in Oloisterliam 
Jail. Not a person, not a piece of proj>erty, not a winder, not a horse, 
nor a dog, nor a cat, nor a bird, nor a fowl, nor a pig, but wliat he 
stoned, for want of an enlight<*ncd object. I i)iit that enlightened 
object before him, and now ho can turn his honest halfpenny by the 
three penn’orth a w^eck.” 

(Ch. V., xii., xviii., xxiii.) 

DROODf EDWIN, The character from whom the story takes 
its name ; a young man left an orphan at an early age, and 
helrotlied, in aee(jnlan(;e with liis latlnTS dying wish, to JVIiss 
liosii Bud, the daughter of an old <and very dear fihuid. At 
the time the story opens, tlie young lad}! is attending the 
scdiool of Miss Twinkleton, at (Jloisierham, and the young 
g(Mitlenian is studying engineering in i.ondun. Neither of 
tliem is reconciled to the thought that their (hjstiny in life 
has, in a most important respect, Ix'on predetermined for tliom ; 
yet the thought of <piestioning tlnj arrangement has not occurred 
to either; and hklwiii runs down to Gloislerhairi every now and 
tlien, both to see his intended and to visit Ids uncle, Mr. Jasper, 
who is hut little older than himself, and is his most intimate 
fri(?iul and companion. On one of tliese occasions, he meets at 
the Keverend iMr. Cris])arkle/s a young man named Neville 
Landless, and his sister Helena, who are pursuing their 
stiulies — tlio one iiinhw Mr. Crisparkle’s dirt'ction, the other at 
]\lis3 Twinkletoids establishment. The young men take a strong 
dislike to each other. Edwin thinks Neville’s sister vastly 
superior to her brother; while the latter is disgiisttid hy the air 
of proprietorship witli winch Edwin treats Dosa. d'hoy escort the 
young ladies homo for the night, and then repair, at the invita- 
tion of Mr. Jasper, to his lodgings to have a glass of wine. The 
<lrink is mixed for them by their host ; and, although they take 
only a moderate quantity, it seems to madde'ii them ; for from 
sarcastic remarks they soon come to o]^on violence, when tliey 
are separated by Jasper, wlio takes young Neville home, and 
reports his conduct to JVfr. Crispark le. In the morning, lildwin 
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departs for London, and Mr. Crisparkle is conseqi^ently unaLle 
to bring about an iinmediato reconciliation ; but he resolves to 
do so on tlie first opportunity that oilers. He talks about tho 
matter to Seville, who expresses himself willing to make an 
a[Xf»logy ; and Mr. Jasper writes to Edwin, who replies that ho 
shall be glad to make any amends for liis hasty display of temper. 
It is therefore arranged that the young men shall meet again 
at Mr. Jasper’s rooms, and “shake hands, and say no. more 
about it.” J-Jefore revisiting Cloisterham, Edwin calls on Eosa’s 
guardian, Mr. Grewgious, who gives him a wedding-ring, wliich 
belonged to her departed mother, and charges him to look enre- 
fully into his own heart before making liosa liis wife; foi’, 
although the marriage was a wish dear both to his own fatlur 
and to hers, he ought not to commit himself to such a step for 
no higher reason than because he has long been accustometl to 
look forward to it. Etlwin departs, and, dcn-ply pondering tho 
injunction of J\Ir. Grewgious, becomes convinced that the mar- 
riage ought not to take place. He resolves to have a frank 
conversation wdlli Eosa, feeling wc*!! aVsured that her views will 
coincide with his own. Eepairing to the Nuns’ House, he seeks 
her with this iutention, but linds himself anticipated ; for sJiu 
enters at once upon the subject herself. 'I’he result is, ilifit, 
although they agree to remain the best of friends, they cease to 
he lovers, and resolve to send at once for Mr. Grewgious, and 
communicate their determination to him, but to be quite silent 
upon tbo subject to all others, until his arrivid. Edwin’s solo 
anxiety, as he tells Eosa, is for his uncle, whom he dearly 
loves, and who, as he believes, has set his heart on tho union. 
Although Eosa does not declare her lliouglits, she yet believes 
that tlie hreaking-oir of the malcli w ill not he so great a disap- 
pointment to Mr. Jasper as Edwin thinks, having good reasoi: 
to know that he is himself de(q>ly in love wdth her. 'I'lirv 
separate for tlie night, the young man going to bis nude’s 
meet Neville Landless, wdio, .after promising Mr. Crisparkle Ihft 
he will curb his impetuous temper, directs his steps to the sanio 
place. 

Tho next morning, Edwin Drood is nowEcre to he found ; 
and young Landless sets out early for a two-weeks* raiublo 
through the neighbouring country. Mr. Jasper, becoming 
alarmed at the disappearance of his nephew, .arouses the town. 
He says that the young men, .after meeting at his room, went 
out together for a walk near the river. The feud between them 
is well known; and dark suspicions are entertained of fmd 
play. Young Landless is follow^ed and arrested. The river i» 
dragged, and no body is discovered ; hut a w’atch, identified as 
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Edwhi’s, is found ; and a jeweller testifies tlmt ho wound and 
set it for him at twenty luinutes past two on the iiftoriioon of 
his arrival, and that it had run down before being east into the 
water. Further tlian this, nothing can bo discovered, ainj, as 
there is not evidence enough to warrant Neville’s detention, ho 
is set at liberty. So strong is the popular feeling against liini, 
however, that he is forced to leave the town, ami tak(?s up hi^ 
residence in an obscure part of London. Here ho is visited by 
Mr. Crisparkle, who lirinly believes in his innocence; and hero 
he is watched and dogged by Mr. Jasper, Avho has taken a 
solemn oath to devote his life to ferreting out the murderer. 

Although the reader is left in the dark, by the abrupt ter- 
mination of the novel, as to who is tlio guilty party, he is lee 1 
to believe that Mr. Jasper is the real assassin, lie is diisperately 
in love with llosa ; though she tliorouglily dislikes and despis« s 
him. After the deatli of Edwin, lie visits lier, and declares his 
love, promising to forego his pursuit of young Landless, in 
whom she is deeply interest'd, if she will give him some eu- 
couragenient. lie shows liiniseJf at least to be fully capahle 
of the crime ; and he is suspi‘(ii(*d by Rosa herself and by 
Mr. Grewgious. (Ch. ii., vii., viii., xL, xiii., xiv.) 

DUUDLES, A stonemason ; chielly in tlie gravestone, tomb, 
and monument way, and wholly of their colour from head to 
foot. (Ch. iv., xii., xiv.) 

No man is b(3ttcr known in Cloistcrham. IIo is the chartenul 
libertine of the place. Fame t ruin puts him a wonderful workman — - 
which, for aught that anybody knows, ho may be (as he never workt' ; 
and a wondijrfiil sot —whirli everybody knows he is. With tlio 
Cathedral crypt ho is better acquainted than any living authority ; it 
may even be than any dead one. It is said that the iutimacy of this 
acquaintance began in his habitually resorting to that secret place, 
lock-out tho Cloistcrham hoy-populaco, and sleep off the fumes of 
liquor; ho having ready access to the Cathedral, as contractor for 
rough repairs, lie this as it may, he does know much about it, and, in 
tho demolition of impedimental fragments of wall, buttress, and 
pavement, has seen strange sights. Ho often speaks of himself in the 
third person; perhaps, beingalittlo misty as to his own identity, when 
he narrates; perhaps impartially adopting tho Cloistorham nomen- 
claturo in reference to a character of acknowledged distinction. Thus 
he will say, touching his strange sights : “Durdles come upon the old 
chap,” in referenco to a buried inagiiato of ancient time and high 
degree, “by striking right into the colliii with his pick. Tho old chap 
gave Durdles a look with his open eyes, as much as to say, ‘ Is your 
name Durdles ? Why, my man, I've been waiting for you a devil of a 
time ! * And then he turned to powder.” W ith a two-foot rule always 
in his pocket, and a mason's hammer all but always in his hand, 
Durdles goes continually sounding and tapping all about and about 
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the Cathedral ; and wliene^er ho says to Tope, '' Tope, b 3re*a another 
old *un in lie re I Tope announces it to the Doan as an established 
discovery. 

Mr, Jasper visits the cathedral one night with Durdlcs, 
whom he plies with liquor until he falls asleep; and lie 
improves the opportunity to make an extended examination 
of the crypt, using the keys of his companion to obtain 
admission into its locked-up recesses. For what purpose this 
exploration is made docs not appear, but, probably, for the 
sake of iindiiig a safe hiding-place for the body of Edwin 
Drood, whom J asper, as the reader is led to infer, has made 
lip his mind to put out of the way. jSec Deputy. 

FERDINAND, AIISS, A pupil at Miss Twinkleton’s school. 
(Ch. ix., xiii.) 

GIGGLES, AlISS. Another pupil at the same school. (Ch. 
ix., xiii.) 

GREWGIOUS, HIRAM, ESQUIRE, Miss Rosa Bud’s 
guardian, ami “ a particularly angular man.” (Ch* ix., xi., 
xv.-xvii., xx.-xxii.) 

II 0 was an arid, sandy man, wbo. if he had been put into a grind* 
ing mill, looked as if lie would hav ground immediately into high- 
diied snnft'. Ho had a scanty Uni rop of liair, in colour and consis- 
tency like some very mangy yel low f i t ip})et ; it was so unlike hair, that 
it must Lave been a wig, bul for (he tu])eudoiis improbability of any- 
body’s voluntarily sporting such a .cad. Tlio little jilay of feature 
that Lis face presented was cut deej. into it, in a few bard curves that 
made it more like work ; and he had certain notches in his forehead, 
which look(‘d as though Nature liad been about to touch them into 
sensibility or rofinement, when she had impaiiontly thrown away the 
chisel, and said: “I really cannot be vrorded to finish off this man; 
let him go as ho is.” 

With too great length of threat at his upper end, and too much 
arikle-bone and heel at his lower; with an aw kw'ard and hesitating 
manner ; with a shanibling walk ; and with what is called a near 
eight — which perhaps jireveiited his observing how much white cotton 
sttjcking lie displayed to the public eye, in cent rast with his black suit 
— Mr. Grewgious still had some strange ca2>acity in him of. making on 
the w hole an agreeable impression. 

After the disappearance of Edwin Drood, Mr. Grewgious 
has an interview with Jasper, whose appearance and conduct 
are such as to excite the strongest sus[)icions of his being the 
murderer of that young gentleman. Mr. Grewgious keeps his 
thoughts to himself however ; but when Rosa, pursued by 
Jasper, goes to London to throw herself on her guardian’s 
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protection, he astonislies his little ward hy his indignation, 
exclaiming with a sudden rush of amazing energy, Damn himl 

Confound his politics ! 

Fru-liMto his knavish tricks i 

Oil Tlicu his holies to fix ? 

Oumu him again I ” 

After tfiis most extraordinary outburst, Mr. Grewgioiis, quite beside 
himself, plunged about the room, to all appi'jirance undcoideil whether 
he was in a fit of loyal cntliusiasm or combative denunciation. 

He stopped and said, wijiing his face : “ 1 bog your pardon, my dear, 
but you will bo glad to know I feel belter. Toll mo no moro just now, 
or I might do it again.** 

He immediately sets about making his ward comfortable, 
procures lodgings for her, inakes arrangements for Miss 
Twinkleton’s staying with her as a conij^anion and fiiend, 
and devotes himself to investigating the mystery of Edwin 
Drood’s sudden disappearance. 

IIONEYTHUNDER, MU, LUKE, Chairman of the Con- 
vened Chief Composite Commitiee of Central and District 
Philanthropists, and guardian of Nevilbi and Helena Landless. 
Ho is a large man, with a tremeiiduus vt.u'ce, and an appearance 
of being constantly engaged in crowtling everybody to the 
wall. • 

Though it was not litcirallj'- iruo, as w as fiicotionsly charged against 
him by publio unbolievers, that ho callotl aloud to his follow- creatures: 
“Curse your souls and bodies, come here and be blessed!’* still his 
philanthropy was of that gunpowch’ious sort that tlio difforenco 
botwoon it and aiiimosily was hard to dot ermine. You were to abolish 
milUary force, but you were lirst to bring all commanding officers who 
had done their duty, to trial by court-martial for that oll’cnce, and 
shoot them. You were to abolish war, but w’crc to make converts by 
making war upon tlicni, and charging them vvith lovijig war as the 
a])plo of their eye. You were to have no capital punishinont, bub 
were first to sweep off the face of the earth all h'gislators, juri>ts, and 
jmlges, who wore of the contrary opinion. You were to liavo universal 
concord, and were to g('t it by <*Iiininatiiig all the people who wouldn*t, 
or consciontiously couldn’t, be concordant. You wore to love your 
brother as yourself, but after an indefiniio interval of maligning him 
(very much as if you hated him), and calling him all manner of names. 
Above all things, you were to do nothing in priv*atc, or on your own 
account. You wovo to go to tJio olhccs of the 1 Fa veil of I’hilanthropy, 
a.Tul put your name doivn as a Member and a IVofessing Philanthropist. 
Then, you were to pay up your subscription, get your card of member- 
ship and your riband and medal, and were evermore to live upon a 
platform, and evermore to say what Mr. llonoyt hiindcr said, and what 
the Treasurer said, and what the sub-Treasurcr said, and what the 
Committee said, and what the sub-Committee said, and what the 
Secretary said, and what the Vice-Secrcr.ary said. And this was 
usually said in the unanimously-carried resolution under hand and 
seal, to the effect ; “ That this assembled Rody of Professing Philan- 
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thropiflts views, With iudignant scom and contempt, not unmixed with 
utter detestation and loathing abhorrence ” — in short, tho l)aseriosd of 
all those who do not belong to it, and pledges itself to make as inanv 
obnoxious statements as possiblo about them, without being at all 
particular as to facts. 

(Ch. vi., xvii.) 

JASPERj J OHN. A music-master who is employed as choir- 
master in Cloisterliain Catlicdral ; uncle to Edwin Drood, 
for whom he professes tlie strongest affection. 

Mr. Jasper is a dark man of some six-and-twenty, with thick, 
lustrous, well-arranged black hair and whiskers. Ho looks older than 
he is, as dark men often do. His voice is deep and good, his face and 
figure are good, his manner is a little sombre. 

Jasper is addicted to the use of opium, and resorts every 
now and then to a luiserabie hole in l.ondon, wliero tlie drng 
is prepared in a ])eculiar form by an old liag, and wliero ho 
smokes himself into the wildest dreams, lie goes to this 
place after the disappearance of Edwin Di ood, aiul is followed, 
when ho leaves, by tho old woman, who thus ascertains who 
and what ho is. The two tire, in turn, watched by JMr. 
Datcliery, who ap])ears well satisfied on discovering tlie con- 
nection between them. (Ch. L, ii., iv., v., vii.-x., xii., xiv.- 
xvi, xviii., xix., xxii., xxiii.) 

JENNINGS, MISS. A pupil at Miss Twinldeton’s Seminary 
for Young Ladies. (Ch. ix.) 

JOE. Driver of an omnibus, wliich is tho daily service between 
Cloisterham and external iiiankind. (CIi. vi., xv., xx.) 

LANDLESS, HELENA. A native of Ceylon, but tho child 
of English parents ; a ward of Mr. Honey thunder's, who s(uuls 
her to Miss Twiiikleton's School for Young Ladies in Cloister- 
ham, where she becomes the friend and confidante of Eosa 
Eud. She is an unusually handsome, lithe girl, very dark 
and rich in colour — almost of the gipsy type — with sometliiiig 
untamed about her, as there is, also, about her twin brother 
Neville. 

A certain air upon them of hunter and huntress; yefc withal a 
certain air of being tho objects of tbo chase, rather than tho followers. 
Slender, supple, quick of eye and limb ; half shy, half defiant ; fierce 
of look; an indefinable kind of pause corning and going on their 
whole expression, both of face and form, which might be equally 
likened to tho pause before a crouch or a bound. 

(Ch. vi., vii., X., xiii., xiv., xxii.) 

LANDLESS, NEVILLE. Her brother, studying with the 
Eeverend Mr. Crisparkle, and suspected of tho murder of 
Edwin Drood. (Ch. Yi.-viii., x., xii., xiv.-xvii.) 
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LOBLEY, MR, A boatman in the service of Mr. Tartar— 
“the dead image of tho sun in old woodcuts,” his hair and 
whisker answering for rays all around him. (Ch. xxii.) 

REYNOLDS, MISS, A pupil at tho Nuns’ Houses Miss 
Twinklcton’s Seminary for Young Ladies. (Ch. ix.) 

RIGKITTS, MISS. Another pupil at the same establishment 

SAFSEA, MR. THOMAS, An auctioneer, afterwards Mayor 
of Cloisterham. 

Accopting the Jackass as tko typo of self-sufficient stupidity and 
conceit — a custom, perhaps, like some few other customs, more con- 
ventional than fair — then tho purest Jackass in Cloisterham la 
Mr. Thomas Sapsea, Auctioneer. 

Mr. Sapsea “dresses at’* tho Dean ; has been bowed to for the Dean, 
in mistake; has even been spoken to in the street as My Lord, under 
the impression that he was tlio Bi^hop come down unexpectedly, with- 
out his chaplain. Mr. Saptoa is very proud of this, and of his voice, 
and of his stylo. He has even (in selling laiuhul property) tried tho 
experiment of slightly intoning in his pulpit, to make himself more 
like what ho takes to bo tho genuine ecclesiastical article. So, in 
ending a Sale by Public Auction, Mr. Sapsea linishes off with an air 
of bestowing a benediction on tlio assembled brokers, which loaves tho 
real Dean — a modest and worthy genthmian — far beiiiiid. 

Mr. Sapsea has many admirers ; indeed, the proposition is carried 
by a large local maj(»rity, oveti including non-believers in his wisdom, 
that he is a credit to Cloisterham. He possBSses the great qualities of 
being portentous and dull, and of having a roll in his speech, and 
another roll in his gait ; not to mention a certain gravely flowing 
action with his hancis, as if ho wore ju’esently going to Confirm the 
individual with whom ho holds discourse. Much nearer sixty years 
of ago than fifty, with a flowing outline of stomach, and horizontal 
creases in his waistcoat : roimted to be rich ; voting at elections in the 
strictly respectable interest; inonally satisfied that nothing but ho 
himself has grown since he was a baby; how can dnnder-headed 
Mr. Sapsea be otherwise than a credit to Cloisterham, and society ? 

Having lost his wife, Mr. Sapsea determines to compose an 
epitaph for her tombstone, that shall strike all ordinary minds 
with awe and confusion. When this literary thuiidorbolt is 
forged, he calls in Mr. Jasper to get his opinion of it. Not to 
astound the young man by immciliately launching this master- 
piece of schu astic workmanship at liiin, Mr. Saj)sea consider- 
ately begins by exj)laining how he came, first by his extensive 
knowledge, secondly by his wufe. The lady thus honoured 
was a Miss Brobity, the mistress of a school in Cloisterham. 

“ She revered Mind, when launched, or, as I say, precipitated, on an 
extensive knowledge of the world. When I made my proposal, she did 
me the honour to bo so overshadowed with a species of Awe, as to be 
able to articulate only the two words, “ O Thou ! ** meaning myself. Her 
limpid blue eyes were fixed upon me, her semi- transparent hands were 
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clasped together, pallol* overspread her aquiline features, though 
encouraged to proceed, she never did proceed a word further. I disposed 
of the parallel establishment by private contract, and wo became as 
nearly one as could be expected under the circumstances. But she never 
could, and she never did, find a phrase satisftiotory to her perhaps-too. 
favouralSle estimate of my intellect. To the very last (feeble action of 
liver), she addressed mo in the same unfinished terms.” ^ 

Mr. Jasper has closed his eyes as the auctioneer has deepened his 
voice. He now abruptly opens them, and says, in unison with the 
deepened voice, “ Ah ! ” — rather as if stopping himself on the extreme 
verge of adding — “men!” 

“ I have been since,” says Mr. Sapsea, with his legs stretched out, 
and solemnly enjoying himself with tho wino and the fire, “ what you 
behold me ; I have boon since a solitary mourner ; I have been since, as 
I say, wasting my evening conversation on tho desert air. I will not say 
that I have reproached myself; but there have been times when I have 
asked myself tho question : What if her husband had been nearer on a 
level with her ? If she had not had to look up quite so high, what might 
the stimulating action have been upon tho liver ? ” 

Mr. Jasper says, with an aiipearauco of having fallen into dreadfully 
low spirits, that he “ supposes it w^as to be.” 

“We can only suppose so, sir,” Mr. Sapsea coincides. “As I say, 
Man pr()f)Oses, Heaven disposes. It may or may not bo putting the 
same thought in another form ; but that is the way I j>iit it.” 

Mr. Jasper murmurs assmit. 

“And now, Mr. Jasper,” resumes the auctioneer, producing his scrap 
of manuscript, “Mrs. fc?ai')sca’s monument liaving had full time to settle 
and dry, let me take your opinion, as a man of lasfe, on tho inscription 
I have (as I before rcnnavktMl, not w ithout some little fever of the brow) 
drawn out for it. Take it in your own baud. Tlio setting out of the 
lines requires to bo follo’vved with tho 03*0, as well as tho contents with 
tho mind.” 

Mr. Jasper comx)lying, sees and roads as follows : 

ETHELINDA, 

IlEYFUENTIAL WI FK OP 

Mil. THOMAS SAPS M A, 

AUCTU)NKi:ii, VALUKK, MSTATE AtiENT, Ac., 

OP THIS CITV. 

WnoSK KNOWr.KDOK OP THE WOULD, 

TIIOUOII SOMEWHAT EXTENSIVE, 

^EVI;R JJKOUGIIT him ACtitJAlNTED WITQ 
A SPIRIT 
MOKE (’APAHLE OF 
LOOKING UP TO HIM. 

STRANGER, PAUSE, 

AND ASK TJIVSELF THE QUESTION, 

OANST THOU DO LIKEWISE, 

IF NOT, 

WITH A BLUSH RETIRE. 

• •***•• 

“Admirable I” quoth Mr. Jasper, handing back the paper. 

“ You approve, sir ? ” 

“ Impossible not to approve. Striking, charact eristic, and complete." 
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The anctioneer inolines his head, as one accepting his due and 
giving a receipt. 

(Ch. iv., xii., xiv.-xvi., xviii.) 

TARTAR, LIEUTENANT. An ex-officer of the T^oyal^I^avy, 
who has come into possession of a fortune, and has retired 
from the service. 

A handsome gentleman, with a yonng face, bnt with an older figure 
in its robustness and its breadth of shoulder ; say a man of eight-and- 
twenty, or ac the utmost thirty ; so extremely sunburnt that the con- 
trast between his brown visage and the white forehead shaded out of 
doors by his hat, and the glimpses of white throat below the necker- 
chief, would have been almost ludicrous but for his broad temples, 
bright blue eyes, clustering brown hair, and laughing teerh. 

He becomes the friend of Neville Landless, and makes the 
acquaintance of Eosa Bud, whose husband, it is probable, 
Mr. Dickens intended him to become. (Ch. xvii., xxi., xxii.) 

TISHER, MRS. A deferential widow, with a weak back, a 
chronic sigh, and a suppressed voice, who looks after the 
young ladies’ wardrobes at the Nuns’ House, Miss Twinkleton’s 
seminary at Cloisterham. (Ch. ii., vii., ix., xiii.) 

TOPE, MR. Chief verger of Cloistcrliaiv Cathedral. (Ch. ii., 
vi., xii., xiv., xvi., xviii., xxiii.) 

TOPE, MRS. Ills wife. (Ch. iL, xii., xiv., xvi., xviii., xxiii.) 

TWINKLETON, MISS. Mistress of a boarding-school for 
young ladies in Cloisterham, attended by Eosa Bud and 
Helena Landless. (Ch. iii., vi., vii., ix., xiii., xxii) 

In the midst of Cloisterham stands the Nuns' House 5 a venerable 
brick edifice, whose present appellation is doubtless derived from the 
legend of its conventual uses. On the trim gate enclosing its old 
courtyard is a resplendent brass plate flashing forth the legend: 
“ Seminary for Young Ladies. Miss Twinkle ton.” The house-front 
is so old and worn, ami the brass plate is so shining and staring, that 
the general result has reminded imaginative strangers of a battered 
old bean with a large modem eye-glass stuck in his blind eye. . . . 

Miss Twinkleton has two distinct and separate phases of being. 
Every night, the moment the young ladies have retired to rest, does 
Miss Twinkleton smarten up hcr.curls a little, brighten up her eyes a 
little^ and become a sprightlicr Miss Twinkleton than the young ladies 
have ever seen. Every night at the same hour, does Miss Twinkleton 
resume the topics of the previous night, comprehending the tenderer 
scandal of Cloisterham, of whicli she has no knowledge whatever by 
day, and references to a certain season at Tunbridge Wells (airily called 
by Miss Twinkleton in this state of her existence “ The Wells ’'), notably 
the season wherein a certain finished gentleman (compassionately 
called by Miss Twinkleton, in this stage of her existence, “ Foolish Mr. 
Porters”) revealed a homage of the heart, whereof ]Miss Twinkleton, in 
her soholastic state of existence, is as ignorant as a granite pillar. 
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Under this name, thirty-one sketches, all of them originally published 
in “ Household Words,*’ between the years 1850 and 1856, were first 
brought together in 1858, and published in the twelfth volume of the 
“ Library Kdition ** of Dickens’s works, issued jointly by Hcssrs. Chap, 
man and Hall, and ^Messrs. Dradbury and Evans. In tluj pages here 
devoted to tliese “ llepriiited Pieces,” Several are wholly left out of 
view ; the characters in Ihetn b(‘iiig naincloss, and therefore not falling 
within the scope of this Dictionary. 


CHARACTERS INTRODUCED. 


THE LONG VO r AGE. 

(Containing recollections of various incidents of travel.) 

BLIGII, CAPTAIN, Master of the Bounty^ tuiiied adrift on 
the wide ocean in an open boat. 

BRIMERj MR, Fifth mate of the TlalsewelL 
. CHRISTIAN^ FLETCHER, One of the oflicers of the 
Bounty \ a mutimjcr. 

CHRISTIAN, THURSDAY OCTOBER, A native of 
l^itcairn’s Island ; son of Fh^tcher Christian by a savage 
mother. 

MA CM ANUS, MR, A midshipman on board of the Halsewell, 
an ]".ast-Indiaman wrockctl on the island of Purheck. 

M ANSEL, MISS. A passenger on the same ship. 

MERITON, MR. HENRY. Seeniid mate of the HalsewOl. 

PIERCE, CAPTAIN. Master of the 

PIERCE, MISS MARY, His daughter. 
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ROGERS^ MR. Third mate of the Ildlsetccll, 

SGHUTZi MR, A passenger in the same ship. 

THE BEGGING-LETTER WRITER. 

SOUTHCbTE^ MR, One of the many aliases of a professional 
swindler, who writes letters soliciting money for the relief of 
his necessities. 

SOUTHCOTE, MRS. His wife. 

OUR ENGLISH WATERING-PLACE. 

MILLS, MISS JULIA, A sentimental novel-reader, who 
ligures also in David Copperfield ” as the bosom friend of 
Dora Spenlow. 

She has left marginal notes on the pages, as, “Is not this truly 
touching ? — J. M.’* “ How thrilling I— J. jM/’ “ Entranced here by 

the inagioian’s potent spoil. — J. M.” She has also llalicised her 
favourite traits in the description of the hero, as “ His hair, which was 
dark and wavy, clustered in rich profusion avound a marhhhrow, whose 
loft y paleness bespoke the itiiellect within.*’ It vcmiuds her of another 
liero. She adds, “ How like B. L. ! Can this bo mere coincidence? 
— J. M.*’ 

PEEPY, THE HONOURABLE MISS, The beauty of her 
day, hut long deceased. 


OUR FRENCH WATERING-PLACE. 

LOYAL DEVASSEUR, M, Citizen, town-coiiiicillor, and 
landlord. He is (in old soldier, and a staunch admirer of the 
great !Xnpo]eon. 

His respect for the memory of the illustrious goneral is enthusiastic. 
Medtilliotis of him, portraits of him, busts of him, pictures of him, 
are thickly sprinkled all over tho property. During the first month 
of our occupsition, it was our affliction to be eonsfantly knocking down 
Napolf‘on ; if wo touched a shelf"iu a (lark corner, ho toppled ov('r 
witl! a crasli ; and every door wo o])ened shook him to tlio soul. ^ et 
M. Loyal is not a man of mere castles in tho air, or, as he would say, in 
S}>ain. Tie has a specially jmictical, contriving, clover, skilful eye 
and hand. His houscis are delightful. He nniles French elegance and 
English oornfort in a happy manner quite his own. Ho lias an extra- 
ordinary genius for making tasteful little bedrooms in angles of his 
roofs, which an Englishman would as soon think of turning to any 
acf-HJunt as he would think of cultivating the desert. We have our- 
selves reposed deliciously in an ele^nt chamber of M. Loyal’s con- 
Btruction, with our head as nearly in the kitchen chimney-pot as we 
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can conceive it likely for tlio head of any gentleman, not by profession 
a sweep, to be. ... M. Loyal's nature is the nature of a gentleman, 
lie cultivates his ground with his own hands (assisted by one little 
labourer, who falls into a fit now and then) ; and ho digs and delves 
frjiin morn to evo in prodigious perspirations — “ works always,** as ho 
says —but cover him with dust, nuid, weeds, water, any stains you will, 
you never can cover the gentleman in M. Loyal. A partly, upright, 
broad-shouldered, brown-faced man, whose soldierly bearing gives him 
the appearance of being taller than he is. Look into the bright eye of 
M. Loyal, standing before you in Ids w’orking blouse and cap, not par- 
ticularly well sli:i.ved, and, it may be, voiy eartliy, and you shall 
discern in IM. JiOyal a. gentleman whose true politeness is ingrain, and 
confirmation of wliose word by bis bond you would blush to think of. 

FEROOE, M. A gcnitleman ‘‘ in ilie hatliing lino ; ” immensely 
stout, of a beaming aspect, and of very mild and polislied 
manners. 


BTETHS. :mrs. :meek, of a son. 

BIQBY, MBS. Motlier of ^Irs. ^reok, and a most remarkable 
woman. Her son-in-law say.s of lun* — 

In my opinion, she Avould storm a town, single-handed, with a 
hearth-broom, and carry ir. I liave never knowm her to yield any 
point whtitevor to' morttil man. She is calcuhitcd to terrify the 
stoutest heart. 

MEEK, AUGUSTUS GEORGE. Infant son of Mr. George 
Meek. 

MEEK, MR. GEORGE. The narrator of the story; a quiet 
man, of small stature, a weak voice, and a tremulous constitu- 
tion. He is made utterly miserable by the manner in whieli 
his infant child is smothered, and raspcxl, and dosed, am! 
bandaged by the iiur.se, aided and abetted by liis wife’s niotlu r; 
and ho is betrayed into expressing himself warmly on the 
subject, notwitbstaiiding bis wish to avoid giving rise to word- 
in the family. 

MEEK, MRS. His wife. 

PRODGIT, MRS. Mrs. Meek’s nurse; considered by Mr. 
Meek to be “ from first to last a convention and a supersti- 
tion,” whom the medical faculty ought to take in hand and 
improve. 

One afternoon ... 1 came homo earlier than usual from the 
office, and, proceeding into the dining-room, found an obstruction 
behind the door, which prevented it from opening freely. It was an 
obstruction of a soft nature. On looking in, I found it to bo a female., 
who stood in the corner, behind the door, consuming sherry-wine. 
From the nutty smell of that beverage pervading the apjirtmenfc, I 
have no doubt she was consuming a sccoud glassful. She wore a black 
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bonnet of larfjo dimensiona, and was copious in fiornro. Tlio oxpros- 
81 on of hor coiintenanco was severe and disoordeiif ed. Tlio w<n-ds to 
which slio gave utterance on seeing me wore these, ‘'Oh ! git ah^rg 
with you, sir, if you please. Mo and ]Mrs. J3igby don^t want no male 
parties hero.’* • 


LYING AWAKE. 

WINKING, CHARLEY. A sturdy vagrant in one of Her 
Majesty's jails, who, like Her Majesty, like the author, like 
everybody else, has had many astonishing experiences in his 
dreams. 


THE POOR RELATION’S STORY. 

(One of the tales in “ A Round of Stories by the Christmas Eire,'* the 
Christmas number of “ Household Words ” for 1852.) 

CHILL, UNCLE. An avaricious, crabbed old man; uncle to 
Michael. 

.CHHIS'IIANA. An old sweetheart of !^richaers, to whom he 
iiiiagiucs that he is iiKUTiotl. 

FRANK, LITTLE. A cousin of Michael's; a ditfident boy, 
for whom he hits a particular afleetion. • 

MICHAEL. The “poor relation," and the narrator of the 
sloiy, which hinges upon a fancy of what mhjht hav>i hneii. 
Jheinisiiig that ho is not what he is supposed to be, he pro- 
ceeds, ill the first place, to state wliat he is supposed to be, 
and then goes on to tell what his life and habits and belong- 
ings really are. He is thonglit to be very poor; in fact, he is 
rich. He is thought to bi^ friendless ; but lie has the best of 
friends. He is thought to have been refiisid by a lady wlioin 
beloved: it is a mistake; he maro’ied the lady, and has a 
happy family around him. He is thought to live in a lodging 
in the Clapham Koa«l : in reality, he lives in a castle — ui the 
air. 

BNAP, BETSEY. Uncle Chill's only domestic ; a withered, 
hard-favoured, yellow old woman. 

SPAT'TER, JOHN. Micha^'s clerk, and afterwards liis 
partner. 


THE CHILD’S STORY. 

(One of the tales in “ A Round of Stories by the Christmas Fire,” the 
Christmas number of “Household Words” for 1852.) 

FANNY. One of the prettiest girls that ever was seen, in love 
with ‘ Somebody.'^ ^ 

2 o 
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THE SCHOOL-BOY'S STORY. 

CHEESEAIAN^ OLD. A poor boy at a boarding-school, who 
is af general favourite with his fellows, until he is made second 
Latin master ; when they all agree in regarding hirr,i. as a s[)y 
and a deserter, who has sold himself for gold (two pounds ten 
a quarter, and his washing). After this his life becomes very 
miserable ; for the master and his wife look down upon him, 
and snub him ; while the boys persecute him in many ways, 
and even form a society for tlie express purpose of making a 
set against him. One morning he is missetl from his place, 
and it is thought at first by the pui)ils that, unable to stand 
it any longer, he has got up early and drowned himself. It 
turns out, however, that he has come into a large fortune, a 
fact which })uts a very differcuit facti upon matters, making 
the master obsequious, and the scholars afraid for the con- 
sequences of what they have done. But “Old Chcesenian'' 
is not in the least puffed up or changed by liis sudden i)r(»s- 
perity, addressing them as “ his dear companions and old 
friends,” and gives them a magnificent spread in the dining- 
room. 

PITT, JANE. A sort of wardrobe-woman to the boys. 
Though a good friend to the boys, she is also a good friend to 
“ Old Cheeseman ; ” and the more they go against him tlui 
more she stands by him. It is therefore only a natural thing 
and one to bo expected, that Avben “ OKI OlKicseman ” succctMls 
to bis grandfatlier’s large property, lie should share it with 
her by making her his Avife. 

TARTAR, BOB, The “ first boy” in the school, and president 
of the “ Society ” formed for the purpose of annoying “ Old 
Cheeseman,” 


NOBODY'S STORY. 

BIGWIG FAMILY, THE. A largo household, composed 
of stately and noisy people, professed liumanitarians, Avho do 
nothing but blow trumjiets, and hold coiivocalions, and make 
speeches, and write pamphlets, and quarrel among them- 
selves. 

NOBODY, otherwise “Legion.” The nairator of the story, 
which, under the guise of an allegory, contains an appeal to 
the governing classes in behalf of the poor, and an argument 
for their proper instruction and rational amusement as a means 
of preventing drunkenness, debauchery, and cri?uo 
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THE GHOST OP ART. 

(A satire on ilie con veil lionaUties of Art.) 

PAItKINSi, MRS. A laiiiidn ss wlio invariably viisrcganls all 

instructions. 

% 

OUT OP TOWN. 

(A description of a little town named Pavilionstone, which has become 
a fav'ourite seaside resort.) 

Within a quarter of a century, it was a little fishing town ; and they 
do say, that tlie time was, when it was a little smuggling town. . . . 
Now, gas and electricity run to the very water’s edge, and the South- 
Eastern Railway Company screech at us in the dead of night. . . , 
We are a little mortary and limy at present ; but we are getting on 
capitally. Indeed, wo were getting on so fast, at one time, that we 
rather overdid it, and built a street of shops, the business of whieh 
may be exp(.*ctod to arrive in about ten years. Wo are sensibly laid 
out, in general, and, with a little care and pains (by no means wanting, 
Bo far), shall become a very pretty place. Wo ought to be; for our 
situation is delightful ; our air is delicious ; and our Iireezy hills ami 
downs, carpeted with wild thyme, and decorated with miliious of wild 
dowers, are, on the faith of a pedestrian, perfect. 


OUT OP THE SEASON. 

BLOCKER. MR. A grocer. 

WEDGING TO K, MR. B. A singer and clog-dancer, Avho gives 
an exhibition at a watering-place, after the season ” is over. 

WEDGINGTON, MRS. B. His .wife ; a singer and pianist. 

WKDGINGTON. MASTER B. Her infant son, agrd ten 
months ; nnrs(>d by a sliivering young person in the boxes,, 
while liis mother is on the stage. 

A POOR MAN’S TALE OP A PATENT. 

BUTCHER, WILLIAM. A Chartist ; friend to John. 

J OHN. The narrator of the story ; a poor man, a smith by 
trade, who undertakes to obtain a patent on an inven- 
tion which he has been twenty years in perf(‘cting. He 
succeeds in doing so only after going through thirty-five 
distinct stages of obeying forms and paying fees, at a cost of 
ninety-six pounds, seven, and eightpence, though nobody 
opposes his application. 

JOY, THOMAS. A carpenter with whom John lodges in 
London. 


2 o 2 
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A FLIGHT. 

COMPACT ENCHANTRESS, THE. A French actress. 

DIE&O, DON Inventor of the last new flying-machine. 

ZAMIEL. A fall, grave, inolanclioly Frenchman, with whom 
(and with oilier passengers) the writer takes a flying trip from 
London to Paris. 

THE DETECTIVE POLICE. 

CLARKSON Counsel for Shephordson and other thieves, 
traced out and arrestcid hy Sergeant Mith. 

DORN TON, SERGEANT. A detective police-officer ; a man 
about lifty years of ago, Avith a ruddy face and a liigh sunburnt 
forehead, lie is famous for steadily ])iirsuing the inductive 
process, Avoiking on from clue to clue until he bags Ids man. 

DUNDEY, DOCTOR. A man avIio robs a bank in Ireland, 
and escapes to Aiin*ric.a, whither he is folloAved and captured 
by Sergeant Dorntun. 

FENDALL^ SERGEANT. A detective police-officer; a 
light-haired, AveIJ-s])ok(‘n, jioJilf*, jx'rson, and a prodigious hand 
at pursuing private impiirics of a delicate nature. 

FIKEY. A man accused of forgery; taken prisoner by 
Inspector Field. 

MESH EC K, AARON. A Jcav, avIio gets acceptances from 
young men of good connections (in the army chiefly) on pre- 
tence of discount, and decamps with the same, lie is finally 
found by Sergeant Lornton in the Tombs prison in New 
York City. 

MIT IF, SERGEANT. A detective police-officer; a smooth- 
faced man Avith ii fresh, bright complexion, and a strange air 
of sim2:)licity. I le is a dab at housebreakers. 

PIGEON, THOMAS. See Thompson, Tally-ho. 

SH ElUIERDSON, MR. A thief, Avho informs Detective Mitli 
(who, under the disguise of a young butcher from the country, 
has gained his conlidence) that he is going “ to hang out for 
a Avhile” at The Setting Moon, in tlie Commercial Hoad, 
where he is aften-wards found, and is taken into custody. 

STALKER, MIL INSPECTOR. A detective police-officer; 
a shreAvd, hard-h(‘aded Scotchman ; in aj)pearaiice not at all 
unlike a very acute, thoroughly-trained schoolmaster from the 
Normal Establishment at Glasgow. 
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STRAW, SERGEANT, A detectiv'e; a little wiry man of 
meek demeanour and strong sense, wlio would knock at a 
door, and ask a series of questions in any mild character you 
choose to prescribe to liiui, from a charity-boy upward^; and 
seem as innocent as an infant. 

THOMPSON, TALLY~1I0, alias Thomas Pigeon. A famous 
horse-stealer, couper, and inagsman, tracked to a lonely inn 
in Northamptonshire by ISorgeant Witchem, who, single- 
handed, arrests him, and takes him to London ; though lie 
has two big and ugly-looking companions with him at the time. 

WIELD, MR. INSPECTOR A detective police-officer; a 
middle-aged man, of a portly presence, with a large, moist, 
knowing eye, a husky voice, and a habit of emphasizing his 
conversation by the aid of a cor]:)ulent fore-finger which is 
constantly in juxtaposition with his eyes and nose. 

WITCHEM. A detective; a short, thick-set man, marked 
with the small-pox, and having something of a reserved and 
thoughtful air, as if lie were engaged in deep arithmetical 
calculations. He is renowned for Jiis ac(£uaintance with the 
swell mob. 

THREE “DETECTIVE” ANECDOTES. 

CRIMWOOD, ELIZA, called Countess.” A hand- 

some young woman, found lying dead, with her throat cut, 
on the lloor of her bedroom, in the W aterloo Road. 

PllIBBS, MR. A haberdasher. 

TA TT, MR. A gentleman formerly in the public line ; quite 
an amateur detective in his Avay. lie loscis a diamond pin 
in a scrimmage, which is recovered by Ills friend Sergeant 
'VVitchcni, who secs the man Avho took it, and while they are 
all down on the lloor together, knocking about, touches him 
on the back of his hand, as his “pal” would ; and ho thinks 
it is his pal, and gives it to him. 

TRINKLE, MR. A young man suspected of the murder of 
Eliza Grimwood, but proved kinocent. 


ON DUTY WITH INSPECTOR FIELD. 

BARK, BULLY. A lodging-house keeper, and a receiver of 
stolen goods, who lives in the innermost recesses of the worst 
part of I.ondon. 

Bark is a red villain and a wi'atl’.ful, with a sanguine th.roat, that 
looks very much as if it were exp ressly mado for hanging, as he 
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stretches it out, in pale dofianco, over the half-door 6f his hutch. 
Bark’s parts of speech are of an awful sort, — principally adjectives. 
I won’t, says Bark, have no adjective police and adjective strangers in 
my adjective premises. I won’t, by adjective and substantive ! Give 
mdiny trousers, and f’ll send the whole adjective police to adjective 
and substant ive ! Give me, says Bark, my adjective trousers! I’ll 
put an adjective knife in the whole bileing of ’em. I’ll^pnnch their 
adjective heads. I’ll rip uj) ilioir adjective substantives. Give me my 
adjective trousers, says Bark, and I’ll spile the bileing of ’em. 

BLACK. A constable, who, with his fellow-constable Green, 
accompanies Inspector h’ield to Wentworth Street to unveil 
its midnight mysteries. 

BLACKEY. An impostor, who has stood soliciting charity 
near London Bridge for iive-aiid-twcnty years, with a painted 
skin, to represent disease. 

CLICK, MR. A vagabond. 

FIELD, INSPECTOR. A detective oflicer, who accomi^inies 
the writer, by night, to the lowest parts of London, visiting 
Bats’ Castle (a dark, close, cellar, a lodging-house for thievtis, 
near St, Giles’s Church), the old Bami House near the Old 
Mint, the sailors’ daiiee-bouses in tlie region of Batclilfe 
Highway, the hn^ haunts of AVentworth Street, and revealing 
the worst mysteries of tlie great city. 

GREEN. A constable, who, with another constable, named 
Black, acts as an escort to Inspector Eield, on his visiting 
Wentworth Street. 

MILES, BOB. A vagabond and jail-bird, 

PARKER. A constable who attends Inspector Field on the 
occasion of his visit to the Old IVIint. 

ROGERS. A constable wlio goes with Inspector Field to 
Bats’ Castle. 

WARWICK, THE EARL GF. A thief, so called. 

WHITE. A constable who shows Inspector Field and his 
visitor the lodging ] louscs in Botten Gray’s Inn Lane. 
WILLIAMS. A constable Avho pilots Inspector Field and his 
visitor to the sailors’ dance-liouses in the iieiglibourhood of 
BatclilTe Highway. 

DOWN W^ITH THE TIDE. 

PEA, or PEA GOA T. A river policeman, with whom the writer 
goes down the Thames, at night, on a tour of inspection. 
WATERLOO. A toll-taker, so called, at the bridge of that 
name. 
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PRINCE BULL: A FAIRY TALE. 

bear, prince. An enemy of Prince Bull ; intended as a 
]joi’sonification of Bussiu. • 

BULL, J^RINCE. A powerful prince, married to a lovely 
princess named Pair Freedom, who brought him a large 
fortune, and has borne him an immense number of children. 

He had gone llirough a great deal of fighting, in his time, about 
all sorts of things, including notiiing; but had gradually settled 
down to be a steady, peaceable, good-natured, corpulent, rather 
sleepy prince. 

Under this name the English Government is satirised, 
with especial reference to its bungling, inefficient prosecution 
of the Crimean war, and its obstinate adherence, under all 
circumstances, to mere official routine and forinaJity. 

TAPE. A malicious old beldame; godmother to Prince Bull. 

She was a fairy, this Tape, and wsxs a bright red all over. She 
was disgusiiiigly prim and formal, and could never bend herself a 
hair’s-brendfh, this way or tliat way, out of her naturally crooked 
6li.i])e. But she was very potent in her wicked art. She could stop 
the fastest thing in tlio worhJ, (diango the strongest tiling into the 
weakest, and the most useful into the nuist uselijss. To do this she 
has only to put lior cold hand upon it, and repeat her own name, Tape. 
Thou it withered away. 


OUR HONOURABLE FRIEND. 

TIPKTSSON. A saddler; a plain, liard- working man, and an 
opponent of “ Oiur lionourahlo Friend,” who is returned to 
Parliament as the member for Verbosity — the best repre- 
sented place in England. 


OUR SCHOOL. 

BLTNKINS, MR. Latin nmster; a colourless, doubled-up, 
near- sigli ted man, with a crutch, who is always cold, and 
always putting onions into his ears for deafness, and always- 
disclosing ends uf llannel under all his garments, and almost 
always {i])plying a ball of pocket liandkereliief to some paH of 
liis face witli a screwing action roiiiul and round. 

Ho was a very good scholar, and took great paiiis where he saw 
intelligence and a desire to learn ; oilierwise, jierhaps not. Our 
memory presents him (unless tea.'-od into a passion) wicli as little 
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energy as colour; as having been worried and tormented into 
monotonous feebleness ; as having had the best part of his life ground 
out of him in a mill of boys. 

DXJlfBLEDON^ MASTER. A parlour-boarder; an idiotic, 
goggle-eyed boy, with a big head, and half-crowns without 
end ; niiuoured to have come by sea from some ihystorious 
part of the earth, where his parents rolled in gold ; and said 
to feed in the parlour on steaks and gravy, likewise to drink 
currant wine. 

FROST, MISS. A school-girl. 

MAWLS, MASTER. A school-boy, with manners susceptible 
of much iinprovenuuit. 

MAXRY, MASTER. A day-pupil, favoured by the usher, 
who is sweet upon one (»f bis sisters. 

PHIL. A serving-man, with a sovereign contempt for learning. 


OUR VESTRY. 

(A satire on the proceedings of Parliament.) 

BANGER, CAPTATN (of Wilderness Walk). A vestryimui, 
and an opponent of JMr. Tiddy 2 )ot, with whom he has a 
Pickwickian altereati on. 

CHIB, MR. (of Tuckt3Vs Terrace). A hale old gentleman of 
eighty-two, who is the father of the vestjy. 

DOGGINSON, MR. A vestryman who is regarded as ^'a 
regular John Pull.’' 

MAGG, MR. (of Tiittle Winkling Street). One of the “first 
orators” of “Our Vestry.” 

TJDDYPOT, MR. (of Oiimtion House). A vestryman. See 
Eanoer, Cai'tain. 

WIGSBY, MR. (of Chumbledon Square). A vestryman, who 
is a debater of great eniincncc. 
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THE STllANGB GENTLEMAN. 

Tuts is a comic burlctta, in two acts. It was first performcfl at the 
St. Jamcs*s Theatre on Thursday, the 29th of September, ISiJG; was well 
received; and ran until Hecenibcr, when it ^^as withdrawn for “The 
Village Cotpicttcs,” a comic op(;ra by the same author. “The Strange 
Gentleman ” was acted by J. I*. Harley. In 18^7, tJie piece w^as published, 
under tlic pseudonym of “ Jlo//’ by Oiiapiuan and Hall, in a small octavo 
jiamphlot t)f forty-six pages, illusiratcd with an etched frontispiece by 
“I’liiz” (Ilablot Knight Urovsme). • 

Tlu‘. i>lay is a dramatiseil version of the story of “ The Great Wingle- 
bury Duel,” in “The ISketches by Jioz,** with some few changes in the 
pl(jl, and some alterations of the names of places and persons. Thus 
“Great Winglebury ” boconu's a small anonymous town on the road to 
Gretna; “ Tlui Winglebury Ajins” is turned into “The St. James’s 
Arms;” “ StiJVun’s Acre” (t lie scene of tlio pro])Oscd duel) is renamed 
“ Corpse Common; ” instead of Air. Jlorace Hunter and Airs. William- 
son, we have Mr. lloratio Tinkles and Mrs. Noakes; Aliss Julia AJannera 
turns her surname into Hobbs; and Air. Joseph Overton, Ins Christian- 
name into Owen; while Ah*. Alexaiuh'i* Trott figures tis the Strange 
Gentleman, and is at hast discovered to be Air. Walker Trott. fics 
pp. 11, 15. 


CHAIIACTERS INTRODUCED. 


BliOWN, MISS EMILY, A young Jady beloved by both 
Mr. Trott (the IStrangc Gentleman) and Mr. Tinkles, but 
married to the latter. 

IJOBBS^ MISS JULIA. A wealthy woman, formerly engaged 
to be married to a Mr. WooHey, who died, leaving her his 
property, free from all incumbrances ; the incumbrance of 
himself as a husband not being among the least. Eeing 
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desperately in want of a young husband, she falls in love 
with a certain wild and not very strong-minded nobleman, 
Lord Peter, who engages to run away with her to Gretna and 
be married. He fails to keep the appointment, however; 
and she gives her hand to Mr. Trott (the Strange Gentleman) 
instead. 

J OHN, A waiter at The St. James’s Arms. 

JOHNSON, JOHN, A hare-brained madcap, enamoured of 
Miss Mary Wilson, with whom he starts for Gretna Green, 
but is temporarily detained at The St. James’s Arms by his 
thoughtless liberality to the postboys, which leaves him abso- 
lutely penniless. A timely loan, however, enables him to 
continue his journey. 

NOAKES, MRS. Landlady of The St. James’s Arms. 

OVERTON, MR. OWEN. An attorney, who is mayor of the 
small town in which is The St. James’s Arms. 

PETER, LORD. A sprig of nobility, very wild, but not very 
sagacious or strong-minded, who is in love with IVliss Julia 
Dobbs — or her haudsoine fortune. 

SPARKS, TOM. “ Boots” at The St. James’s Arms. 

STRANGE GENTLEMAN, THE. See Trott, Mr. Walker. 

TOMKINS, CHARLES. A young gcuitlemaii in love with 
Miss Fanny Wilson. He has arranged to run away with 
lier to Gretna Gre<m, and meets her for this ])ur[)Ose at The 
St. James’s Arms. As he has agreed not to disclose his name, 
she imagines that the Strange Gentleman staying at that house., 
and rumoured to be insane, but whom she has not seen, is 
her lover. AVhen she ni(*ets INlr. Tuiukins, tli(‘refore, she acts 
upon the presun i])tion that he is actually mad ; and her 
conduct seems to him so strange, that he suspects her of 
playing him false, and works himself up into a tempest cf 
jealousy, which only serves to conlirm her belief in his lunacy. 
They are both, however, disabused at last, and set off, without 
delay, for their original destination. 

TROTT, MR. WALKER, calied ^‘The StrancxE Gentleman." 
A young man desirous of marrying Miss Emily Brown, but 
deterred by the hostile attitude of Mr. FToratio Tinkles, who 
challenges him to mortal combat (on Corpse Common) for 
daring to think of such a thing. He accepts the challenge in 
a bloodthirsty note, but immediately sends another, and an 
anonymous one, to the mayor, urging that a Strange Gentleman 
at ITio St. James’s Arms be forthwith arrested, as he is bent 
upon committing a rash and sanguinary act. By a ludicrous 
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l)lim(ier, he is mistaken for Lord Peter, who is expected at 
the same house for the purpose of meeting Miss Julia Dobbs, 
liis intended ; and who is to be seizei] and carrieil olf as an 
insane person, in order that his relatives may not discover 
him. As he is being forced into the carriage, however, the 
lady discovers that he is unknown to her; and she refuses to 
accompany him. At the same moment, a letter from his rival 
is put into liis hands, saying tliat the cliallenge was a 
and that the writer is far on liis way to (Jretiia to be married 
to J\Iiss Emily Brown. Determined not to be thus balked of 
a wife, Mr. Trott otters himself to Miss Dobbs on the spot, is 
accepted, and starts instanter for the same place in a post- 
cliaise and four. 

WlLSONy FANNY. A young lady affianced to Mr. Charles 
Tomkins. 

WILSON, MARY. The inamorata of Mr. John Johnson. 

THE VILLAGE COQUETTES. 

This “ comic opera in two acts,” for which Mr. John Hullah composed 
tlic music, was written in 18J5, ami was brou^vt out at the St. James’s 
Tlicjitre, in London, on 'I’ucsday evening, December (>, 183(5. The libretto 
of the opera was published by Jioutley, in 183(5, in a pamphlet of seventy- 
one pages, tJie dedication, to James Fritt Harley, being dated Decom- 
Iau* 15. The scene is laid in an English village, and the Lime is supposed 
bo the autumn of 17-11. 

JJKNSON, L UCY. A beautiful village girl betrothed to George 
Edmunds, a humble but worthy man. iStpiire Norton, a man 
much her superior in social station, tries to lead her astray, 
and for a time slie coquettes with him ; but, before it is too 
late, she sees her error, rejects the elopement he urges, and 
returns to her discarded lover. 

BENSON, OLD. Her father ; a small farmer. 

BENSON, YOUNG. His son; Lucy’s brother. 

EDMUNDS, GEORGE. A young man in love with Lucy 
Benson, 

FLAM, THE HONOURABLE SPARKINS. Eriend to 
Squire Norton ; fascinated by Hose, a village beauty, whom 
he inell'ectually endeavours to lead from the path of viitue ; 
though she is at first flattered by his attentions. 

MADDOX, JOHN. A young man attached to Hose. 
NORTON, SQUIRE. A country geiitieman who attempts, 
but unsuccessfully, to seduce the fah Lucy Benson. 
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ROSE, Cousin to Lucy Benson ; a lovely village maiden, 
whom the Honourable Sparkins Elam vainly seeks to ruin. 
STOKES, MR, MARTIN. A very small farmer with a very 
large circle of particular friends. 


IS SHE HIS WIFEP 
Or, Something Singulai;. 

An ineditcd comic burletta, in one act, played at the St. James’s Theatre, 

on Monday, March 6, 1837. The part of the principal character, 

Mr. Felix Tapkins, was taken by James Pritt Harley. 

J OHN. Servant to Mr. Lovetown. 

LIMBURY, MR. PETER. A friend of m. Felix Tapkins's; 
made furiously jealous by the attentions his wife receives from 
Mr. Lovetown. 

LIMBURY, MRS. A vain, conciiited woman, who carries on 
a flirtation with JMr. Lovetown, for the double purpose of 
assisting liim in curing his wife of her self-tormenting sus- 
picions, and of Uiacliing her husband the misery of the jealous 
fears he lias been aceaistomed to harbour. 

LOVETOWN, J/7f. ALFRED. A newly-married man, per- 
petually' yawning, and c(>m])laining of ennui. His wife, 
chagrined by his seeming indiirereiice, determines to remove 
it, if slie can, by Avounding his Amnity, and arousing his 
jealousy. h?he accordingly carries on a llirtation Avitli a gay 
young bachelor (Mr. La]>kins), Avliich perfectly chectsHicr 
object. Lovetown, stung to the quick, affects a passion for 
Mrs. Limbury, Avhich he does not feel, and to which she never 
really responds, Avith the double motive of obtaining oppor- 
tunities of Avatching his Avife, and of awaking any dormant 
feelings of affection for himself that may be slumbering in her 
bosom. In the carrying on of thes(i intrigues, many amusing 
misunderstandings occur ; but in the end mutual explanations 
remove all suspicions, and re-establish the confidence and 
affection Avhich have temporarily been driven away^ 

LOVETOWN, MRS. His wife. 

TAPKINS, MR. FELIX. A gay, good-hearted bachelor, Avho 
has a sufficient share of vanity, and Avho plumes himself on 
his gallantry. He resides at l\*ustic Lodge (near Heading), a 
remarkable cottage, Avith cardboard chininey'’s, Grecian bal- 
conies, Gothic parapets, and a thatched roof. Such a model 
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of compactness is this liouse, lhat oven the horse can^t cough 
without his owner’s hearing him ; the stable h(‘ing close to 
tho dining-room windows, Lovetowx, Mr. Alfred. 


PUBLIC LIFE OP MR. TULRUMBLE (once Mayor of Muofog). 

(From “ Bentley’s Miscellany,” January, 1837.) 

JENNTNGSy MR. A gentleman with a pale face and light 
whiskers, whom Mr. Tulrumhle imports fr(mi Loiulon to act 
as his secretary. 

SNIGGS, MR. Predecessor of !Mr. Tulrumhle in tho mayor- 
alty of Mudfog. 

TULRUMBLE, MRS. Wife of Mv. l^icholas Tulrumhle; a 
vulgar, ignorant woman. 

TULRUMBLE, MR. NICHOLAS. A coal-dealer, who begins 
life in a Avooden tenement of four feet sqnart^, with a capital 
of tAvo-and-ninepence, and a stock-iii-lraclc of three bushels 
and a half of coals. .Being iiuluslrious and saving, he gra- 
dually gets rich, marries, l)uilds Mudfog, Mall (on something 
Avluch he endeavours to delude himself into thinking a hill), 
retires from business altogether, grows vain and haughty, sets 
up for a public character and a great gentleman, and finally 
becomes Mayor of Mudfog. 

Mudfog is a pleasant tovm . . . situated in a charming hollow by 
the side of a river, from which, [it] derives an agreeable scent of 
pitch, tar, coals, and rope-yarn, a roving population in oil-skin hats, a 
pretty steady inllux of drunken bargemen, and a great many other 
maritime advantages. Tliero is a good deal of water about Mudfog ; 
and yet it is not exactly the sort of town for a watering-place either. 
... In winter, it comes oozing down tho streets, and tumbling 
over tho fields; nay, rushes into the very cellars and kitchens of tho 
houses with a lavish prodigality that might well bo dispensed with. 
But in the hot summer weather it will dry up and turn green ; and 
although green is a very good colour in its way, especially in grass, 
still it certainly is not becoming to water; and it cannot be denied 
that the beauty of Mudfog is rather impaired even by this trifling 
circnmstance. 

Having, Avhen in London, been present at the Lord 
Mayor’s shoAv, Mr. Tulrumblo determines to have one of his 
OAvn in Mudfog, Avhich shall equal if not surpass it He 
make arrangements, therefore, for a grand procession and 
dinner ; but the day of his inauguration is dim and dismal, 
•the crowd is unreasonable and derisive, tho show is a failure, 
the dinner is fiat, and Nicholas is deeply disappointed. Get- 
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ting statistical and phi]osn])liical, he exerts himsetf to pic vent 
the granting of a now liconso to an old and popular inn, 
called The Jolly Hoatnion, and commences a general crusader 
against h(‘or-jiigs and (id<lles, forgetting the time wlien ho was 
glad to drink out of the one and to dance to the other. Ifo 
soon finds, how(wer, that the people havt) come to liatc him, 
and that his old fricMuls shun him; he begins to grow tired 
of his new <Hgnity and his lonely magnificence; and at hist 
he dismisses his s(?cretarv, goes down to his old haunt, The 
Lighterman’s Arms, t(‘lls his quondam companions that ho is 
very sorry for having made a fool of himself, and hopes they 
will give* him up his old chair in the chimney-corner again, 
which they do with great joy. 

TULRUMBLE, NTCllOLAB, JUNIOR, Their son. When 
Ills fatln^r hivoims rich, h(‘. takes to smoking cigars, and 
calling the footman a “feller.” 

TWIGGER, EDWARD, adlrd “Eottle-xoskd A 

merry-temperc'd, ])leasant-fac(*d, good-for-notliing sort of vaga- 
bond, with an invincible dislike to manual lahoiir, and an 
nnconqucrahle attacdinicnt to strong l)e(T and spirits. Hu is 
engaged to take qiart in the procession in honour of the 
election of [Nfr. Tulrnmhh'. as Mayor of Mmlfog, and is to maki^ 
his appearance in a complete suit of ancient brass armour of 
gigantic dimensions. IJnfortimatoly, however, he gets drunk, 
makes a most (?xtraordinary exhibition of bimself, as well as a 
laughing-stock of the mayor, and has to be conducted home, 
where his wife, unable to get the armour off, tumbles him 
into bed, helmet, gauntlets, breastplate, and alL 

TWIGGER, MRS. His wife. 

THE PANTOMIME OF LIFE. 

(Published in “ Bentley's Miscellany,” March, 1837.) 

DO^EM. A confederate of Captain Fitz- Whisker Fiercy, acting 
as his livery-servant. 

FIERCY, THE HONOURABLE CAPTAIN FITZ- 
WHItiKER. A swindler, who struts about with tlint 
compound air of conscious superiority and general blooil- 
thirstiness, wliich is characteristic of most military men, and 
which always excites the admiration and terror of mere 
plebeians. He dupes all the tradesmen in his neighbourhood, 
by giving them onlcrs for all sorts of articles, which he after- 
wards disposes of to other dealers by means of his confederate, 
Do’em. 
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THE LAMPLIGHTER'S STORY. 

Mr. John Macronk, tlio publislior of tho “ Sketohos hy Roz,'* died in 
ISll, leaving: his wife and children in straitened circinnstances* For 
their benelifc, Mr. Dickens nnderfook to procure and supervise tho pub- 
licntion of^ series of volunUivy literary contributions. These wero 
issued in three volumes, by Henry Colburn, under the following title : 

The Pic-Nio Tapers. Hy various hands. Edited by Charles Dickens." 
Tho work was illustrated by (Jeorge Cniikshank and “ Phiz." It. served 
the purpose for which it was intended, and brouj'ht i\lrs. Maertjue the 
sum of three hundred pounds. Mr. Dickens wrf)te tho Preface, and 
furnished tho opening tale, called “The Lamplighter’s Story," which 
is a narrative version of a farc(‘ i hat lie wrote in 1838 or 1839 for tho 
manager of the Covent Garden Theatre. 

BARKER^ MISS FANNY. Xieco to an old astrologer, who 
takes Tom Grig to be pointetl out by llu* stars as her destined 
husband. He describes liei* as having “a graceful carriage, 
an exquisite shape, a sweet voice, a countenance beaming with 
animation and expression, and tlio (}ye of a startled Liwn.'' 
She has also, he says, live thousaml pounds in cash ; and this 
atti*action, added to the others, inclines Tom to marry her ; 
but, when he finds that her uncle has l)orvowed and spent the 
whole sum in an unsuccessful search for the jdiilosopher's- 
stono, he alters his mind, and declares that the scheme is ‘^no 
go,” at which the uncle is eni*aged, and the niece is delighted, 
she being in love with another young man. 

EMMA. Daughter of a crazy astrologer who has spent fifteen 
years in coiidiictiiig fruitless experiments, having for their 
object the discovery of the philosopher’s-stone. Her father 
designs marrying her to his partner, “the gifted Mooney;” 
but he utterly refuses to take her, alleging that his “ con- 
templation of womankind” has led him to resolve tliat he 
“ will not adventure on the troubled sea of raatrimoiiy.” 
GALILEO ISAAC NEWTON FLAMSTEAD. The chria- 
tian-names of the son of the crazy astrologer who takes Tom 
Grig to be “the favourite of the ])lanets.” He is a tall, 
thin, dismal-faced young gciiljlc.nian, in his twenty- tirst year ; 
though his father, absorbed in cliiiiK‘]i(*al ]uojects, considers 
bim “a mere child,” and hasn’t provitled him with a new 
suit of clothes since ho was fourteen. 

GRlGf TOM. A lamplighter, udio, on going his rounds one 
<lay, is accosted by one of the strangest and most mysterious- 
looking old gentlemen ever seen. This person proves to be a 
very learned astrologer, who is on the point of discovering 
tho philosopher’s-stone, which will turn everything into gold. 
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Ho imagines iliat he has found in Tom a nohle stranger, wnoso 
hirih is slircnided in uncertainty, and who is destined by the 
stars to ))C the husband of his young and lovely niece. lie 
th^^refo^e takes him into his house forthwith, and introduc('s 
him to the lady. She is greatly disturbed, and suggests that 
the stars must have made a mistake ; but is silenced by her 
uncle. After this, Tom accompanies the old gentleman to 
the observatory, where l^lr. Mooney — another scientific genth'.- 
man — casts his nativity, and horrifies him by predicting his 
d(5ath at exactly thirty-five minutes, twenty-seven seconds, 
and tive-sixths of a second, past nine o’clock, a.m., on that 
day two months. Tom makes up his mind, that, wliile alive, 
he had better be rich than poor, and so assents to the pro- 
posed maiTiage. The preliminaries are nt^arly concluded, 
Avhen sudilenly the crucible containing the ingredients of the 
miraculous stone explodes with a tremendous crash, and the 
labours of fifteen years are destroyed in an instant. More- 
over, a mistake is discovered in the old gentleman's coiii- 
])utation; and it turns out that Tom is to live to a grcfii 
old age — eighty-seven, at least. Upon tliis, not caring for a 
portionless bride who doesn’t love him, he utterly refuses to 
marry the lovely hiece, whereupon her uncle, in a rage, wots 
his fondingor in some of the liquor froni the crucible that 
was spilt on the floor, and draws a small triangle upon the 
forehead of the young lamplighter, who instantly finds hiia- 
self in the watch-house, with the room swimming before his 
eyes. 

MOONEY, MR., called ‘‘The Gifted." A learned philoso- 
pher, with the dirtiest face we can possibly know of in tliis 
imperfect state of existence. lie is so very absent-minded, 
that he always has to he brought to by means of an electric 
shock from a strongly-charged battery. 
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Actr^rs . — Master CriurjTnles; Master Percy Crnminles; Vincent Onnninles; 
Mr. Folair ; .lemHut.loy; AlfrtMl .linuh* ; .lohn ; Jem Ijarkins; Thomas 
lA'nville ; Mr. Loggins; Kieholas Nickleby ; Mi*. Pip; P. Sakry Family ; 
Smike; Mr. Sncvelliccij Mr. Siiiitle Tiiiiberry ; Mr. Wopslo. 

Actresses . — Miss llelvawney; Miss Pravassa; Tlio Ooinp*ict Enchantress; 
Ninel ta Crummies ; iVl iss (ha/ingi ; .Mrs. fli'iiddon j Miss Ledrook j Mi‘Sr 
Ticnvi’le; IJenriel.ta Petovvker; .Miss Niievellicci. 

Arfiifn-ij. — iMr. Meltham. 

A d V c aturers. — M r. Jin gle ; A If rod F ^ai um 1 e. 

Aeronduts. — Mr. Green ; jMr. (ireeii, junior. 

Aldanuan . — Mr. Cute. 

A}ifajiupnsis . — Caddy Jollyby. 

Americans . — Mr. Dovan ; Jidius Washington Merryweather Dib ; JefTer- 
soii .Brick; Mrs. JelTerson Brick; Osc*a.r Dul'fum ; Cyrus Clioke ; Han- 
nibal Chollop • Miss Codger; Coh^iel Diver; Docl or Ginci*y Dimklo ; 
General Fladdock ; Colonel Groper; Mrs. Hominy ; ■NFr. I/./anl; .^^r. 
Jodd ; Cap'iain Kedgiok; La Fayette Kettle ; Mr. Mbirris and family ; 
J^Fajor raw'kiiia; Mrs. Pawkins; Professor Piper; Klijab. Pogramj 
ZephaniaFi Soadder ; Putnam Sinif ; !Miss Topjtit. 

Aji^pr entices . — Noah C lay polo ; Mark Gilhcri; .Hugh Graliam ; Siinou 
Tuppertit ; Oliver Twdst ; Dick Wilkins. 

Architects. — Martin Chusizlowit; Seth PecksnilT ; Tom Pinch; JoI\u 
Westlock. 

Articulator of bones, t5^c. — Mr. Venus. 

Astroloffer . — Mr. Moonov. 

Aiichoncer , — Thomas Sai^sea. 
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Authors, — Theodosius But lor ; TVrissCodfjcr; David Copporfi old ; Mr. 

Curdle; Mrs. Honiiiiy j Mrs. Loo Hunter; Miss Tuppit; Professor 
Miillit. 

Bahi/s . — Frederick Cliarlcs William Kitterbell; Sally Tettorby; Alexander 
MacStiiiger. 

Bachelors . — George Chuzzlewii: ; Kicodemus Dumps; The SiSigle Gentle- 
man ; Joiiii Jiinid\ <‘o ; Mirduud; Newman Noggs; Mr. Saunders; 
Felix Tn])kiTis ; Tr.ckletou; Mr. Toi^per; Watkins Tottle. 

BtiiHj }'. — Solomon Jueobs. 

Ballad-seller, l^c . — Mr. Wt'irg. 

Baulfers. — Jopi;ili Boumlerhy ; Mr. Meaglcs; Mr. Merdlo ; Toll son and Co. 
Barh'/'s. — Cri'fts; Jinkitistui ; ^Ir. SliLhers ; Poll Swccdlepipe. 

Barwai'Is. — Becky; JSliss Martin. 

Jieadles. — Mr. Bund)lo; Mr. Bung; Mooney; Simmons; Sowiids; Sowster. 
Briitjin.tj-letier uriter . — Mr. Soulhcoio. 

Bird-fini t'iar. — Pn] 1 S woj mJ Ie| lipn. 

Bliii't p 'rsons . — Berilia riuninier; Mr. S.ampson Dibldo ; Sl.agg. 
Boardiihj-hnusp l:t‘pi‘rrs.-~ Mrs. Pn-wkiiis ; Mrs. M’ibbs ; Mrs. Todgers. 
Bonhies.- Benilev Druimn’nj ; Kdinuiid Sparkler. 

Boots. — Bailey, juidor ; Cobbs; Tom Sparks ; Sam Weller. 

Borr. — Mr. Bur low. 

BroJ:e-rs. — Mr. Biogley; Clarriker; Fixeun; Wilkins Flasher; Fascination 
Fledgcby ; 3Xr. Gattltjton ; Frank Simmory ; Grandfatiior Smallwood ; 
Tom Tix. 

Bunflars. — See TIou.sklrj;:a k kus. 

BuLlers. — Davhl; Giles; Nicholas. 

Carpenters . — Thomas Joy; Samuel Wilkins. 

Carriers. — Mr. Barkis ; John Peorybiugle. 

< 'Jianihernmid. — ^Irs. Pratchett. 

Chnndl er.- --'rnni C*dib. 
i'liitj el.-'-lAiiio Eclbel. 

Charity. h-ajs . — Noab Claypole; Robin Toodle. 

Char'Comen, — Mrs. Baugbum ; Mrs. IBockson. 

Cheap Jacks . — Doctor Murigohl ; Williim .ilarigold, 

Cheinists . — Thomas G roll! n ; Mr. Bedhiw. 

Circus performers, ^'c . — E. W. B. Ciiiiders; Emma Gordon ; Signor Jnpe * 
Master Kidderniinst er ; .losepbim' Si(*ary ; Mr. Sleary; Miss Wriolfo'c. 
Cleryyincn, iS’e. — Mr. Cliadbund ; Horace Crowhu*; Septimus Crisparti" 
Alfred Feeder; Brolber Gimblct ; Verity llawkyard; Mclehisodt • 
Bowler; Mr. Long Ears; Frank Milvey; Georgo Silvormau; Mi'. 
Sliverstoiie ; Mi*. Stiggins ; (’barlcs Timson. 

Clerks, -'Mr. Adams; Clarence Barnacle; Mr. Bazzard; Bitzor; 
Young Blight ; AI(‘xandcr Briggs ; James Carkor ; JohnCarker; Frank 
Cl’om-yble ; Mr. CliucksLcr; CliulTey; Mr. Clark; Bob Cratohit; Mr. 
Dobbie ; Walter Gay ; Tom Gracigriiid ; William Guppy; Uriah llcoj); 
>Mr. .Jones; Mr. Jackson ; Mr. .links; Tim Lin kin water; Jarvis Lorrv; 
Mr. Lowlen ; Mr. M a, Hard ; Wilkins Micawher ; Augustus Minns; M.‘. 
Mortin; Nicholas Nickleby; Newman Noggs; Nathaniel Pipkin; 
Thomas Potfer; Bartholomew Smallweed ; Put nam Smif ; Mr. Suiith; 
llobcrt Smithers; IForalio S parkins ; John Spatter; Dick Swiv(“i!cr; 
Mr. Tilh'v ; Tom; Alfred Tomkins; Mr. Tuppio; Jolni Wornniick ; Mr* 
Wicks ; iteginald WilL r; Mr. Wisbottlo. Bee also Pakish Olekks. 
Clients, — Mr. Watty^ Michael Warden; Amelia; Mike. 
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Coachmen, ^c. — ^William Barker; George; Joe; Martin; Sam; William 
Simmons; Tipp; Tom; Tony Weller; William. 

Coal-dealer . — N ic hoi as Till run il ) Ic . 

Collectors. — Mr. BuHIg; Mr. i.,iUyvu;k; Mr. ram‘k>5 ; ^Ir. Iluirg. ^ 
Companions. — Mrs. General; Murv Graham; Ivato Nu-klohy; Rosa 
Darfclc. 

Constables^ — Black; Darby; Green; Daiiii;! G rummer ; Rogers ; White ; 
Williams. 

Convicts. — Alice Brown; Compeyson; .Tohii Ivlmmiil.s; Ivag.s ; Abel Mag- 
witch. 

Corn-chandlers. — Octavius Buddeii; Wilkins Mie.iwbor; Uncle Pumble- 
chook. 

Corporations, ^c. — Anglo-Bengalce Di.-iinteresl ed Loan and Idfo Tu- 
.snranco Company; Oircumlocntion (hliee ; I'ldim Land Corporation ; 
Kiiman Tnterest Brothers; Ine.stimahle Jiiie Assiir.im.'o Company; 
■(Jnitod,Grau(lJ unction Lirriper and Jarkman Great .Vorfolk J*arlor.r 
Lino; United Metropolitan Improveil Hoi Mnllin and Crnmi>et Baking 
and Ihinctnal Delivery Company. -iScc Soi l icri ks. 

Costumer . — Solon ion I iUcas . 

Cricketers. — Mr. Dunikins; Liiffcy ; Mr. Podder ; Mr. Staple; IVIr. 
Struggles. 

Cripples. — Phmbo; Tiny Tim; Fanny Cleaver; Mr. AVegg. 

Dancing -masters. — Mr. Baj)s; Signor Bill.smet Id ; Hriiice Tnrveydrop, 
Deaf-mute . — Sophy Marigold. ^ 

Detectives. — Air. Inspector Biiekei. ; Sergi'ant Dorntoii; Sm'gt^ant Fendall; 
Inspector Field; Sergeant AUth; .Mr. Nmlgeit *, Wogers ; inspector 
Sialker; Sergeant Straw ; Air. Talt; iuspeeior Wield ; Witchem, 
Distill&t'. — Air. Laiigdiilo. 

Dogs. — Boxer; Siiirs-eyo; Diogono.^!; Jip ; Abarvleus ; Poodles. 
Dressmakers . — Fanny Cleaver (ilolts* dres:>maker) ; !\ii.ss Ivnag; Madame 
Alanl.aliid ; Amelia Martin ; Kate Niekleby ; Alias Simmoud. 

Drivers . — »S (' CoACiiMEX, &c. 

Drunkards . — AJ rs. Biaekpool ; Air. Dolls; John; Krook; Warden. 
Dnjsalters . — lUoiher Gimbler; Verity llawkyard. 

Dustman . — "N ieodemns Beilin. 

Dwarfs . — Quilp ; Alisa Aioncher. 

IJdiinrs, — .JidTersou Bi iek ; Colonel Diver; Air. Pott; Air. Shirk. 

D migrants.-- iiiiH-.uiniih Cleverly; William (Jlevorly; Dorothy Dibble; 

Sampson Dibbh* ; .lessie Jubbon ; Wilishire; Anu'stasia Weedle. 
Dn,ginc..driccr.~- Air. Toodle. 

Dnjineers . — Daniel Doyee; Edwin D^’ood. 

Foiriea. — Giaiidmarina ; Tape. 

Farnurrs . — Old Benson; John Browdie; Godfrey Nickloby; Martin 
Stokes. 

Fishermen . — Ham Peggotty ; Daniel Pegguity. 

Fo dtruru . — Alercury i Aiu^zle; John Sniaidvcr; Thomas Towllnson; 

Tuekie; WbiiTers. 

Forgers. — Mr. Fikoy ; Air. Alerdle. 

Frenchmen and Frenchwomen.'— BehcUo ; Blniidois (or Rigaud) : Mai^ame 
Bonelet; The ComjKiet Miic han tress Charles Darnay (o/’ KvTemonde) ; 
Lucic Darnay' ; ErnesL Dei’arge; Thereso Deffirg^^; Monsieur the Face- 
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maker; Theo])liil(' Gabcllc ; Gaspare! ; Maclemoiscllo Hortons© ; Jacques 
(One, Two, Four, Five) ; Lapfnier (or Rigand) ; M. Loyal 

Dcvasscur; Aloxnndcr Manottc j Lucie Manctte; Monsieur Mntnel ; St. 
Evr<*Jiion(lo ; i*. Sal(;y Fairiily; Corporal Tlioophile ; The Vengeance; 
Monsieur the VeuLrilcxpiist. 

a 

Gaiullrrs . — Joe Jowl; Isaac List; Miss Betsey Trotwood’s Husband; 

Little Nell’s Grandfatlicr. 

Gaw.c]:e<>l>cr. — .Martin. 

GardrvcTn. — Mr. (’Ix'gGrs ; Hunt; Wilkins. 

Genllemcyi. — Mr. Tile Barnacle; Sir Joseph Bowley ; Mr. Brownlow; Sir 
John Chester; Sir 'riionias Clubber; lion. Mr. Criishtoii; SirLeiecsier 
Dcdloek ; 'The Hon. Sparkins Klain ; Mr. Ah'xander Grnzinglands ; Mr. 
Griniwig; Goollroy Haredale; Sir Mulberry Hawk; Master Humphrey; 
Sir William .loitered; Hon. Mr. Long Ears; Nicholas Nicklehv : Squiii: 
Norton ; Samuel rickwiek; Mr. Jolin I’odsnap ; Sir Matthew Pupkc'r ; 
Jack Bcdburii ; Sir Barnet Sketlh's; tim Hon. IVibnot Snipe; Sir 
lioolsliam Snivey ; the lion. Mr. Snob; tJic Hon. Bob Stables; Mr. 
Mel\iu I’womUnv ; Mr. Wardle. 

Oeriiucns . — Baron and Barones.^ vou Kochi wet hout ; Straudenheim j Baron 
and Baroness vou Swillenluiusen. 

Crtat^/.v.-'-Gog ; .Magog; Bu'klesoii. 

Goveryiei^firs . — .Mrs. (General; Mis.<? Lane; Rnflj Pinch, 

Greengrocers. — Harri.'^; I'nimny; Biehard Upwilch. 

Grocers . — .Jacob Barton,; ]\lr. Blocker; Joscpli Tuggs. 

Groom. — Thomas. 

Guards. — George; Joe. 

TTad)erda.^}i/>rs. — Air. Omer ; Air. Phibba. 

Hangman . — Ned Dermis. 

Hoy>-groicf‘r. — .Mr. Ci’esi le, 

Hor.<t'-joclcmj . — Ca plain M aroon . 
llosilers. — Hiigli ; Aiark ^J’apley. 

Ilovfa^ rrahfi’s. — 'J'oby Crackit ; Bill Sikes. 

Ul(nisfl.< j'vrs. — Ahs. Bedwin ; Aliss I’eiitrm ; Alolly; Airs. ri})cbin ; Aliss 
Pross ; All'S. Boiineewcll ; Peg Sliderskew'; Airs. Sparsit; Esther 
Suuiinorson ; Airs. 'J'ickit • Agnes Wiekfield. 

Hifporriirs. Charity Pecksniff; Mercy Pecksniff ; Seth Pecksniff ; Jiiliuf 
blink! on, 

Imytosior. — Blackey. 

Invalids . — Bill Barley; Airs. Clonnam; Airs. Crcwlcr; Air. Goblcr; Aire. 

Grtidgrind; Airs. Skimpolo ; Air. Treshain. 

Inventors. — Mr. Crinkle.s : Don Diego; Daniel Doyce ; John; Profcssoi 
Qiiecrspeck; Air. Tickle. 

Irish man . — Frederick O’Bleary. 

Ironmaster. —'S^r. Boimecw'ell. 

Jtdlians. — Giov-iimi f !ai'la\'cro; John Baptist Cavstlletto* 


Jailer. - -Mr. Akorman. 

.ye?/ AV- Barney ; Fagin; Aaron Mosheck; Mr. Riah. 
.ludge^ — Air. Justice Stai-eleigh. 

J///;//bv6'.-— African Kiiife-Swallower ; Sweet William, 
Juryrnen.—^ hoinas Grylliu ; Biehard Upwitch. 
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Ln^wurera, — Dayton; WillForn; .Too; Wiltshiro. 

L(f. Uas. — Princess^ Alicia ; Lady Powley ; Lady Oliibbor ; Lady Dodlock ; 
.^Ers. Gowari; Baroness von Koiikhvethout; Mrs. Mertllo ; Lady Fare- 
way; Lady Scadf^ers ; Lady Skettlos ; the ITon. T[i*s. Skowtou ; Lady 
Smiphaniiph ; Lady Tippinsj Baroness von Swillenbaiirfon. 
Lfinvplifjhter . — Tom Gri". * 

fjO.]idladiefi. — Mrs. Bardoll ; Mrs. Bill ickin ; Madame Bouclet ; Mrs. Crad- 
dock; ]\?rs. Criipp; Mr.'^. Lirripcr; Mrs. Lupin; Mrs. MacSlingor ; 
JMrs. Noakes ; Miss Abbey I’ntterson ; Mary Ami Jbiddlc'; Mrs. 'I’ibbs; 
Mrs. Todgijrs; Mrs. Whimp'e Mrs. Williamson ; Mi^s Wozodiam. 
Laiidlnrd.s. — Park; The Black Lion; .Iannis George Bogsliy; Chri.si opher 
(y’asby; James Groves; W. Grubblo; Captain Kedgick; Mr. J. Mel- 
lows; Mr. Licensed Victualler ; JohnWillefc. 
rajoidresses-.- "Mrs. Dilbor; Mrs. Parkin.s; Mrs. Stubbs; Mrs. Sweeney. 
/;(»/•• stafioJier.'i.--- Mrs. Harris; Mr. Snagsby. 
li (ir student. — Percy Noakes. 

Ltni' writers. — Captain Uawdon; Tony Jobling. 

lAurtjers . — Sally Brass; Sampson Bra.ss ; Samuel Briggs; Serjeant 
Ibizfuz; Sydney Carton; Clarkson; Thomas Cra.ggs ; Mr. Dim Ison; 
i\lr. Fips; Air. Fogg; Kiraiii Grewgious; Uriah Deep; .Mr. Jaggcrs; 
■Mr. Jorkins ; Coiivci*.sati<)n Kongo; Alortimcr Light wood; i’ercy 
.Noakes; Joseph Overton ; Owen Overton ; Solomon Pell ; Mr. Perkcr ; 
Ml*. Phiniky ; .Mr. Rngg ; Mr. Skimpin ; .T<matba:i Snitehey ; Ser- 
jeanl. Suubbin; Erancis Spenlow ; llimry Spikin'; Mr. Siryver; Afr. 
']’;nigIo; Thomas Traddles ; Air. Tulkinghorn ; Mr. Mho I e,-. ; Mj*. Wick- 
tie! ( 1 ; E ugene W ray bun i . 

(.''entry productions . — Considerations tm the l>)liey ol* rmnoving tlio 
!bily on BeesNV'.ix; Last Moments oC Ibo Learned Ibg ; Ode to an 
l‘]\'j)iring Fi’og ; Speculations on the Sources <d‘ ilii‘ ll}iin[)>l.t'ad Bonds, 
with some ob.servaLious on the Theory of Tittlebats; tlic Thorn of 
.\iixiety. 

i.'n'ismil.k. — (iabi’iel Varden. 

liii'j-ku'C'tr /.o'/iers. -Bully Bark; Mrs. Billickiii; Mr. Bal[)h; Mrs. 
J.irripcr; Miss iVo/etdiam. 

[jdi-'h. — See Non raoi kn. 

Lu.iafics.- -Air. Dick (llichard Bablcy); The Gentleman in SniaH-CM)ilu‘.s ; 
Mi.^s Flite. 

Mif/fistrates . — ^Alderman Cute; Air. Fang; Air. Nnpkins. 

M'l.i i/faclurer . — Josiah Ih/iimlerby. 

M ‘I I cons of Wurl;hoii.'H‘.<. Mrs. Cornoy; Airs. Maun. 

Ai'i-iom . — George Napkins; Jo.seph (or Owen) OverL-m; Mr. Sniggs; 
Air. Tulrumble. 

Medical students . — Ben .Mien; Alfred Hcathhold : .laek Hopkins ; Bob 
Sawyer. • 

Mf'Dil-rr of Canyross . — Elijah Pogi-am. 

Ale.nhers 0/ .PaWia/neaf. -W illiam Bnffcy ; Cornelias Brook Dingwall ; 
Air. (iiTgsbury; Sir Ala' i hew Piipkor; Sir Barnet Skelile.s ; ilonesi; 
T’om ; Hamilton Voneca-mg. See d- /s.» XontiKM 
Met'clunil s. — Barbox Brothers (Mr. Jack.^on) ; Cho(‘ryblc Broihcrs; Clar- 
riker ; Arlhnr Clonnam ; Air. Dombi'y ; .Mr. Foz/.iwig; Air. Thomas 
G rad grind ; Air. Alurdstone ; Air. Aiiles Owen; Herbert Pocket; Mr. 
Quin ion ; Scrooge. 

Messu'.iyers . — Jerry Crunener ; Jcnkiiison ; Air. Perch 

Military men. — Captain Adams; Mart hew Bagoct; Alajor Bagscock 
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Captain Bailey; Major Banks; Captain Boldwig; Colonel Biilclor; 
General Cyrus Choke ; Major Hannihal Chollop ; Colonel Chowser ; 
Captain Donblodick ; Captain Dowlor ; General Fladdoek ; Tom Green; 
Colonel Groper; Captain Uawdon; Captain irdyes; Captain Hop. 
kinii; Major Jemmy .lackman; Captain Kodgick; the Rccruitijig 
Sergeant; George Eonncewell; Lientenant Slaughter; Wilmofc 
Snipe; Lieutenant Tappleton; Captain Taunton; Corp3ral Theo- 
philo ; Joe Willet. 

Milliners. — Miss Knag; Madame Manfal ini ; Amelia Martin. 

MisorSf — Uncle Chill; Clsristopher Cashy ; Anthony Chiizzlewit ; 

Jonas Chnz'/.lcwit ; Artlmr Gride; Ralph Nickleby; Scrooge; Bar- 
tholomew Sniathvecd; Grandfather Smalhvrcd. 

Murderers. — Jonas Cliuzzlewit ; Gaspard ; Bradley ITcadstonc; Mademoi- 
sello ITort ense ; Ca])tain Murderer; Rigaud; Mr. R-iidgc ; Bill Sikes; 
ilulius Slinkton ; Williain AVarden. 

Musical perfonnrrs.—Aniomo; Matthew Bagnet ; Banjo Bones; Mrs. 
Banjo Bones; 3Ir. Brrmn ; !Mr. Cape; Frederick Dorrit ; Mr. E\ans; 
Mr. Harleigli ; JolmJas]K r; Aliss Jenkins; Signor Jiobskini ; Miss vV. 
Melvilk'son ; ]\Iasi(‘r Wilkins Mienwber : liictiria I’nrsons; liili lo Sn ilia; 
Mr. '1 ippiii ; Airs. TIp\Mn; Miss 'i’ippiu ; Mr. and Mrs. B. Wedginglon, 

^iiautical-insiriniinit violcrr . — Solomon Gills. 

A’ewswcv, — Adnlphus T('itcrl)y ; ’Ib.lplius Tetlerby. 

Nev'SjHi pers . — Kafanswill Gazette; Kaiaiiswill Indej^eiident ; New York 
Rowdy Journal. 

NoMcwjm, “Jiord llccimns Titc Barnacle: ri iiit'C Bear; Jiord Boodle; 
Prince Bull; Prince Cortainpersonio ; Cousin Fecnix; Baron von 
Koeldwothoul ; Mmiseignenr : liiad MiUanlu'd; Lord Peter; Marquis 
St. Evrcrnoiuh; ; Count Smoritork ; Lord Sm’gsvvorlli ; Jjord Lancaster 
Stiltsta.lking ; Baron you Swillonhauscn ; Jiord Frederick A^)ris()ji}>t ; 
King AYatkiiis tlio First. 

Notaries. — Abel Garland; Mr. Wijhevchm. 

Nurses. — ^^Irs. Bangliam ; Miv. IBoekiti ; Dawes; Sally Flanders; Flop- 
son; Sairey Gatup; Aleicy ; Millers; Betsey Prig; Mrs. Prodgit ; 
Mrs. Polly Toodlc; ]Mrs. Wiekliani. 

Old Maids. — Mis? Barbary; A'olnninia Dedloek ; Miss llavishain; 
Miss Lillerlon; Miss Jane Muvdsuuio; Mi^s Anastasia Bngg; .lad} 
Smalhvecd ; IMiss Clarissa Spenlow; Miss Titivinia Spenlow ; Alioi 
Lncretia 'J’ox ; Raeliael AVcirdle ; M iss AVit herliidd. 

Orators. — Mr. K<lkins ; Mr. Magg; JMr. b’lackbridgc. 

Orphans. — Johnny ; Lilian. 

Pages. — Alpbonpc ; AVilbers. 

Painters. — Henry Gowan ; Miss La Creevy, 

Parish-clcrhs.— J^aisy; jS\athaiiiel Pipkin; Mr. AVopslc. 
Paupers. — Army; Little Dick; Mrs. Kibbetson ; Martlia; John Edward 
Nandy; Oakum Head; Chief Refraetoiy ; Bifractory Number Two; 
Old Sally ; Mrs. TTnugumiuy ; Oliver Twist. 

Pawnhroliers. — David Crimple; Mr. Hem’y; Pleasant Itidorbood. 
Pensioners. — Mr. Battens; Mrs, Quiuch ; Mrs. Saggei-s. 

Pe^v^opener , — i\Irs. Mill. 

Philanthropists. — Bigwig Family; Luke Honey thunder; Mrs. Jellyby; 

My. and Mrs. Partliggle; Mr. Quale; Miss Wisk. 

Philosophers. — Doctor Jcddler; Mr. Mooney. 
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Ph/ystcians. — Bay ham Badfijer; Mr. Chillip; Gmery D:mldo; Docf^or 
Grummidgo ; Doctor Haggago ; John Jobling ; Docior Kiitanlciiinagcn ; 
Doctor Lumboy; Alexander Manelte; Mi*, rilkins; Pfirkcr Pejis; 
Doctor Soernup; Joe Specks; Doctor Toorell; Doctor Wosky. JSee 
also Surgeons. 

Pirate. — ^Lieutenant-Colonel Robin Redforth. 

Pichpocketfi. — See Thieves. 

Pilot. — Mr. Bulph. 

Places (various). — Ball’s Pond; Borrioboola Ghn ; Chinks’s Basin; Chnm- 
bledon Square ; CloisterhaTn ; Dinglcy Dell ; Dullborougli ; Eataiiawill ; 
Eden; Great Winglebiiry ; Grogzwig; Haven ol‘ Philanthropy; Mill 
Pond Bank, Chinks’s Basin; Mugby Juneaon; Mnggleton ; Nanu;- 
Icsston ; New Tliormopyloe; Oldcastle; Old Hell Sluifr-; Old Mini; 
Pavili on stone ; Plashwatcr Weir Mill; Poeket-Broaohes ; Pod’s Knd; 
Poplar Walk; Port Mid dUdiay; Princess's Place; Rats’ Castle ; Staggs’s 
Garden; StiiTun’s Acre ; Tom-alUalono’s; Tucket's Terrace; Verbosity; 
Wildefness Walk. 

Plasterer . — Thomas Plornish. 

Poets. — Mr. Slum ; Augustus Snotlgrass ; Mrs. Leo Hunter. 

Policemen. — Sergeant Dornton; Inspector Field ; Mr. Inspector ; Sergeant 
Mith ; Parker ; Peacoal ; Quickear ; Shai*peye ; Inspector Stalker ; 
Trampfoot ; Williams; Sm-geant Witchem. 

Political parties . — Kaianswill BulTs; Katanswill Blues. 

Politicians. — Lord Boodle; Horatio Fizkiu ; Major Pa vvkins ; Mr. Rogers; 

Samuel Slumkey. 

Pony. — Whisker. 

J^ortc^'Sj ^c . — Bullamy ; Lamps;” Tngby ; T(A)y Yeck, 

J^ostmasters . — Tom Cobb; Monsieur Gabello. 

Postmistress . — M rs. 'JVunlinsoii. 

Pot. hoy . — Bob G I i ( I d 0 ry . 

Prito)im'S. — Mr. Ayrosleigh ; John Bajdist Cavalletto; the Chancery 
Prisoner; William Durrit; Charles Evrciuoude; Doctor llaggagc; 
George Heading; Captain llojikins; Uovaco Kincli; Mr. Martin; 
Wilkins Mieawber; Mr. Mivins; Neddy; Mr. Price; Rigaud; Mr. 
Simpson; Smanglo; Mr. Walker; Mr. Willis. 

Puhtic-hovsrs . — Black Boy and Stomachache; Black Lion; Blue Boar; 
Blue Dragon; Bool-jack ar.d Countenance ; The Bush; The Crozler ; 
Dolphin's Head; Golden Cross ; Good Bopublican Brutus of Antiquity ; 
Great White Horse; Holly-Tree; Jolly Bargemen; Jolly Boarmeu ; 
Jolly Sandboys; Jolly 'J’aploy ; Lighterman’s Anns; Marquis of 
Granby; Maypole ; National Hotel ; Nutmeg Grater; Original I’ig ; 
The Peacock; Pegasus Anns ; Pig and Tinderbox ; Sr. .lames’s Arms ; 
Saracen’s Head; Setting Moon; Six Jolly FellovA^ship- Porters ; Slam- 
jam Coffee-House; Sol’s Arms; The Temerai)o; 'rhree Cripples; 
Throe Jolly Bargemen ; Travell*Srs’ TAvopenny ; Valiant Soldier ; White 
Conduit House ; White Horse Cellar; Winglebiiry Arms. 

Pugilist. — The Game Chicken. 

Pupils, — ^Adams ; Belling; Bitherstone; Bitzer; Mrs. Black; Bobbo; 
Bolder; Briggs ; Rosa Bud; Cobbey ; David CopiK'rfield ; CrippUis; 
George Dem])Io ; Dumbledon ; Miss Edwards ; Ricliard Evans ; Adelina 
Fareway; Miss Ferdinand ; Miss Frost ; Miss Giggles ; Bull^^ Globson ; 
Graymarsh; Harry; Charley Hexam; Miss Jennings: Johnson; Helena 
Landless; Jemmy Jackman Lirriper; Mary Anne; MaA\ds ; Max by; 
Mobbs; John Ovveu ; Miss I’juiki y ; Miss Reynolds; Miss Rickitls; 
Mjss Shepherd; Barnet Sketrles, junior; Sinike ; Miss Smithers; 
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S'njifiia; Jco Specks; Siccrforth; 13ob Tartar; Tomkins; Toots*^ 
T(»zer; Trad dies j Granville Wharton; White. 

Iinn<jer . — Phil Parkos. 
lia rra.^f-Grip. 

('I'd vers of Stolen Goods. — Bully Bark; Fagin; Joe; Mr. Lively. 
Jii'portcr . — David (;)oppeifield. ^ 

itf’siJences, ^c. — Abel Cottage ; Amelia Col tago ; Blnnderstone Rookery; 
Hiiffin’s Bower ; Chosnoy Wold; The Den; The Fbns ; Fizkin Lodge; 
The Growlery; (luintion I.loiiso; Jlarinony Jail; lloghton Towers; 
^(iinor Farm; l^lndfeg Ifall ; Norwood; Oak Lodge; Rose Villa; 
Rustic* Lodge; Satis ilouso; Stone Lodge; The Warren; Wooden 
Midshipman. 

Jlrsnrrectionist . — J cny Cnnicher. 

]t inters . — Ned Dennis ; Hugh; Barnaby Rudge ; Simon Tappertit. 
lii bc-malcer. — Mr. Jennings. 


Sinldlers . — Old Tio1)l)s; Tipkisson. 

ScJiools . — Dothehoys IJall ; Minerva Ilonse; Nuns’IIonse; Salem House; 
Westgato House. 

Sf'iences . — Dilehwateristicjs; Umbugology. 

SVvJWJc?}, ijv. — Old Bill Barlcw ; Cajhaiii Boldhoart; William Boozcy ; Mr, 
Bnlpli ; (jiplain Bunshy; (^ajjiain Cuttle; Dando; Dark Jack; Mer- 
cantile Ja<‘U ; ,U)b rcd.teison ; Ctiptuin Puvday ; Lieut enaub Tartar. 
Srcrctarics . — I'Vrdituind Barnacle; ^Ir. Fish; jMr. Gashtord ; John 
llaLiuon ; Mr. Jennif.gs ; ijafayettc Kellie; Jonas Miidgo ; Mr. 
Wobbler. 

Servants. — I. 2J(de. Benjamin Bj'itaiu; Brit ties; Deputy; John Der- 
rick; Do’em; Jeremiah Flintwiuch ; Old Clubb ; .lohri Griieby ; James; 
Joe (the Fat Th y) ; John; Lit timer; The Native; Kit Nubbles; Peak ; 
Pepper; J’hil ; Ihaifilo; 'Ikun Scoit; Sloppy; Smike; Pliil S(pic'«l ; 
William Swidger; iMark Ta])ley ; 'J’inkler; ilobin Toodlo ; JobTroiter; 
Tnngay; Sainuel W'eller. — iJ. Frntule. Jane Adams; Agnes; Amu'; 
Barbaia; Becky; Berinihi;i; Betsc'V; Biddy; Cli;o-loLie; (’lickcli; 
iMaryDaws; Luma; AiTerv Fliiitn ifieh ; Flowers; Gotxlwin; Gu^^er; 
Ilaiiiiali ; 'Mademoiseilc Horlen.‘''o ; Jane; Jaiiel ; WinitriMl Madgcj-s ; 
The Marchione.'-s ; Martlia; Marv; Mary Amu*- ; Caroliuo jMa.\( y; 
’Molia ; M issMiggs; (,’]ei;a‘nc\ Nc.*\NComc; Susan Nij'pf'r ; Mary Anne 
Paragon; Clara I’cgjrotly ; Mary Anne Pc’rkiiiSDp ; PImoIx?; J'riscilla. 
Mrs. Jhiehael ; Sall_\ B;iii vganoo ; ih>binson ; Btisa ; Tilly Sluwboy; 
Betsey Si'.ap ; Sopliia ; 'Willing Sophy ; Tamaroo ; Tatt) coram. 
ScHohSy i^c. — Bill; Old David; Gabriel Grub. 

Sh > I /'‘MTS. — See Sw is i > n i ; u.'^. 

S her Ij/s Officers.- Blathers; Diibbleyij Duff; Mr. Naniby; Mr. Neckelt; 

Mr. Scaloy; Mr. Smoucli ; Tom. 

ShipV'n'nlit.' — Chips. 

Shoe -hinder. — Jt'mima Evans. 

Shops . — Wooden Mid.^liip?:*:';) ; Old Cin-io.sily Shop. 

Shopl-reptTs . — Giovanni (Mriavc'io; 3Ivs. Ciiickensfalker; Mrs. Cliivery; 
Augustus Cooper; Eruo.st Defargc; Little Nell’s Graivdfather ; Mrs. 
Phnaiish; Pleasant lliderhood ; Siraudenheim ; Mrs. T'ugl)y. 

Showmen, ^'c . — Tom Codlin; Mr. Grinder; Mr. Jbirris; Mrs. Jarley; 
Jerry; Mim; Vtiffin. 

Shre iisi— Mvs. Bumble; Mi>-. Joe Gargery; MacStiiiger; Jlrs. Mari- 
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<rold; Mi«s ; Mrs. Raddlo ; Sarah; Mrs. Siiaufsby ; Mrs. Sowcr- 
borry; Fanny S(|nL‘CL'S; ■M i s. Squccrs; Mrs. V'ardon. 

Smiths, — Richard; Joe Car^orv; Dolgo Orlick ; John. 

Societies. — All-Mu^j^loton Cricket Club; Finches of tlio Gr<*vG; Con- 
vened Chief Composite Committee of Central and District IMiib^ithro- 
pists ; Clorioiis Ajiollus; Jiifant Bonds of Joy; liiulies’ Bible and 
Brayer-^ook J)istribnl ion Society; Master lliimjdiroy’s Clock; Mr. 
Weller’s Watch; Pickwick Club; ’Prentice Knights; Sf)ciivl Linen 
Box Committeo; SiiporamiiiaLcd Widows ; United A^^iijreKalJj I’ribiinal ; 
United Biill-Doj^-s ; Unil.cil Grand Junction Bbenc/.«*i‘ 'I'cmperanco 
Association ; Wu.l ortoast Association of United Sympathisers. 

S [laniard. — Anton io. 

Spendthrift . - Edward Dorrit. 

Spies . — linger Cly ; Sohnnon Pross. 

Sportsman. — Nai iianii*! Winkle. 

Statisticia7is.— -yii\ l'’iler; Air. Kwakley; Mr. X. Lcdbrain ; Mr. Slag. 
Stenogra.]‘fiier.--])n\ [(\ Copiiorlield. 

Steward. — Mr. Ilnd'-o; Job PoLLorson. 

Sf'iJcer. — Mr. Tnodle. 

^S7 0 i i e ma. so D m •(!! I'S. 

Straiu-honoet 'ninher . — Jemima Evans. 

StreeUsiveepry. - - Jo. 

St lulent. — I m 1 u I ( I Dtn i h am , 

Sugar~bal’er.~ (bibrid Pnrson?. 

Suitors in (Huinri'ni. Bichnrd Carstone; Ada Clare; Miss Elite; Mr. 
Cridloy; .John .1 uMidycc. 

Srrijeons. — Mr. Knighi, Ihdl ; Mr. Dawson; .\Ir. Lowsomo ; Mr. Los- 
i'orno; Doctor Payiu;; Doctor Slaniuior; Allan Woodconrt. S^e also 
J’BrsiCfA.NS. 

Su’Didlcrs, ^y<\ — Blackcy; Air. Bonney; Do’orn ; Fi( z-Whiskcr*Fiercy ; 
.Vlfrcd Jingle; Mr. Jinkins; A1 IV«mI LaMimlc; Mr. Mcrdlo; ll.igand ; 
''icphaninh Scadd«'r; Monlaguc 'L’igg; Job TroLler; Captain Walter 
W atera ; Air. W ol f . 

T'tilars. — Air. Otner ; Mr. Trabb; Alexander Trott. 

Taxidermist. — Mr. V onus. 

Teachers, — Cornelia Blimbcr; Doctor Blimbor; Air. BUnkins ; Old 

Cheeseman; Air. Creakle; Air. Cripples; Anurlia and Alaria Criinipton ; 
Mr.Dadson; Aliss Dimny ; .Mi.s.s Drowvey; Mr. Fci*<lv‘r ; Ali.ss ( Iriminer ; 
Miss Gwyini; Bradley J leinl.^'onc ; Belly lligdrn ; Lat in- Grammar 
Afaster; Airs. Lemon; Air. AL’Choakumchild ; Air. Marion; Cliarlcs 
Mell ; Miss ALoiitlathcra ; the Misses Eettingallj Nicholas Nickleby; 
Emma Peoebor; Piofo.ssor Piper; Air. Sliarp; Waekt'ord Sipieersj 
Doctor Strong; Miss Tomkins; Alias Tvviiikloton ; the Ali.^’scs Wackles. 
See also Govkum’-ssms. • 

Tempt ranee Hcforno rs . — Anthony JTuiiiui ; .Tonas Alndge ; Brother Tadger. 
Thieves . — Charley Bntes; Bet; Tom Chilling; Noah C'aypolo ; John 
Dawkins (the Arlfnl Dodger); Doctor Dundey; Aaron Alosheck ; 
Nancy; Air. Sluplierdson ; Jlill Sikes; Tally-Jio Thompson; Earl of 
Warwick. 

Toadies.— Air. Boots; Air. Brewer; Air. and Airs. Camilla; Mrs. Coiler; 

Mr. FlarnwcU ; (.h'ovgiana; Air. ITuck; Sarah Pocket; Mr. Pyke. 

Tu bacconist . — Al i ss C h ivory. 

To ij -maker .- - Caleb PI n inmcr. 

Toy-merchan t , — Tac kletou. 
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Tramps. — Jolin Anderson; Mrs. Anderson* 

Turner*. — Mr. Ken wigs. 

Turnkeys, ^c. — Mr. Akcrman; Bobj John Chi very; Young Jolin 
Ohivoiy ; Solomon Press ; Torn Boker. 

r 

UrntreUa-maJeer. — Alexander Trott. 

Undertakers. — Mr. Joram; Mr. Mould; Mr. Omer; Mr. S(j>werbcrry • 
Tackor ; Mr. Trabb. 

Usurers, — Anthony Chnzzlewit; Arthur Gride; Ealph Nickleby ; Grand- 
father Smallweed. 

Vagabonds, c^c . — John Anderson; Mr. Click; Bob Miles; Edward 
Twiggs; Winking Charley. 

Val ets. — See S e \i v a n rs. 

Verger, — Mr. Top('. 

Vessels. — ^The Benuty ; ilio Cautious Clara; the Pamily ; the Royal 
Skewer; the Scorpion; the Screw; the Son and Hc*ir. *' 
Vestrymen. — Mr. (■hih ; Captain B»;ngcr; Mr. Dogginson; Mr. ^lagg ; 
Mr. Tiddypot ; Mr. Wigs by. 

Waiters. — Ben ; Christ o]ilier ; Ezekiel ; Jack; John; Miss Piff ; William 
PotkinS; Mrs. SidlT; 'I'hoinas; Miss Whiff ; William. 

WiUerrnen. — Dando; Jo'se Ilexarn ; Mr. Lobloy; Roger Eiderhood; 
Tommy. 

Weaver. — SI ephen Blackpool. 

Wharfinger, — Mr. Winkle, senior. 

Wheelwright. — Mr. Hubble. 

Widowers. — Mr. John Dounco; John Podgers; Tony Weller. 

Widows. — Barbara’s Mother ; Mrs. Bardell ; Mrs. Bed win; Mrs. Bill ickin ; 
Mrs. Bloss ; Mrs. Brnndley ; Mr.s. Briggs; Mrs. Budger; Mrs. CJennain 
Mrs. Coder; Mrs. Copperfudd ; Mrs. Corney; Mrs. Crisparklo; Btnly 
Fareway; Mrs. Fitddiiig; Flora Finching; Sally Flanchn-s ; Mrs. 
General ; Mrs. Cowan ; Kditli Grangi'r; Mrs. (Tiun midge ; Mrs. Cn])])y ; 
Mrs. Heep; .Mr.«. Jiniwin; Mrs. Mark! eh am ; Mrs. Maplesonc; Mrs, 
Mitts; Mrs. Nieklehy; Mrs. Nubbles; Mrs. Peglcr; Mr.s. Sk(*wton; 
Mrs. Sparsit ; JMrs. Starling ; Mrs. Stcerforth ; Mrs. Taunton ; Lady 
Tippins; Mrs. Tislier; Mrs. Wardle; Mrs. Woodcourt. 
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Abol Cf^tn"e, 203. 

Atlarns, iiOS. 

Adams, Captain, 131. 

Adams, Jane, 104, 1(>G. 

Adams, ^fr., 447. 

African Kivifo-Swallo^ver, 131. 
Aged, Tlie. See Worumick, Mr., 
senior, 455. 

Aggerawayter, 437. 

Agnes, 8. 

Akerman, Mr., 206. 

Akerslicin, Sophronia, 492. 

Alice, 131. 

Alice, llisfress, 107. 

Alicia, Princess, 630. 

Alicninpaine, Mrs., 537. 

Allen, Arabella, 21. 

Allen, Benjamin, 21. 

All-Mnggleton Cricket Club, 25. 
Alphonse, 131. 

Amelia, 11, 455. 

Amelia CoUago, Poplar Walk, 9. 
Anderson, John, 419. 

Aridm’son, Airs., 419. 

Aijgfd, The, 91. 

Angio-Berigalee Disinterested Loan 
and Life Insurance Company, 
229, 254. 

Ankworks Package, The,** 200. * 
Anne, 104, 272. 

Anny, 96. 

Antonio, 449. 

Artful Dodger. See Dawkins, John, 
90. 

Ashford, Nettie, 537. 

As'iley’s, 4. 

Aunt, Mr. r.*s, 402. 

Avenger, The. See Pepper, 456. 
Ayresleigh, Mr., 21. 


Babloy, Ricbard, 308. 

Bachelor, I’he, 174. 

Badger, llayharn, 350. 

Badger, !Mrs. Bayhan\, 357. 
Bagman, Tli(‘ Oni'-cyed, 21, 
Bagnet, Malta,, 358. 

Bagnct, Matl hew, 357. 

Bagnet, Mrs., 357. 

Bagnct, Quebec, 35sS. 

1 lagnet, Wool w i c 1 1 , 3 58. 

Bagstocl?, Major Joseph, 272. 
Bailey, Caplain, 309. 

Bailey, junior, 228. 

Balderalono, Thomas, 15. 

Balls Pond, 292. 

Bamber, Jack, 21. 

Banger, Captain, 568. 

Bangham, IMrs., 402. 

Banks, Major, 447. 

Bantam, Angelo Cyrus, 21. 

Baps, Mr., 274. 

Baps, Mrs., 274. 

Barbara, 174. 

Barbara’s Mother, 175. 

Barbaiy, Miss, 358. 

Barbox Bkotiiers, and Barboz 
Brothers anh Co., 528. 
Barbox Brothers, 528. 

Bardell, Mrs. Martha, 21. 

Banlell, Tommy, 22. 

Bark, Bully, 505. 

Barker, Miss Fanny, 575. 

Barker, William, 4. 

Barkis, Mr., 309. 

Barkis, Mrs. See Peggotty, Clara^ 
311. 

Barley, Clara, 455. 

Barley, Old Bill, 455. 

Barlow, Mr., 6J3. 
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Barnaby Riidoe, 20G. 

Barnaclo, Clar(Mu*i«, 102. 

Barnacle, Fcrdi?nind, 401. 
Barnacle, Lord Dccimus Tito, 402. 
Barnacle, Tito, <101. 

Barney,^ 96. 

Barsad, John. See l*ros3, Solomon, 
429. 

Barton, Jacob, 1 2. 

Bates, Charley, 96. 

Battens, Mr., 4J9. 

Battle op Life, The, 269. 

Bayton, 96. 

Bazzard, Mr., 545. 

Beadle, Harriot', 405. 

Beadle, The, 2. 

Bear, Prince, 567. 

** Bearings, The, of this observation 
lays in the application on it,"’ 

277. 

Beatrice, 528. 

Beauty i The, 537. 

Bebellc, 482. 

Beckwith, Alfred. See Meltham, 
Mr., 447. 

Becky, 96. 

Bedwiii, Mrs., 96. * 

Beeswax, Considerations on the 
Policy of Removing the Duty 
on, 10. 

Beoging-Lettek WiiiTEH, Thk, 559. 
Begs, Mrs. Kidger, 522. 

Belinda, 16b. 

Bell, Mr. Knight, 125, 

Bell Yard, 580. 

Bella, S. 

Belle, 220. 

Belling, Master, 132. 

Belvawnoy, ^liss, 152. 

Ben, 398. 

Benson, Lucy, 571. 

Benson, Old, 57 1 - 
Benson, Young, 571. 

Benton, Miss, 168. 

Berinthia, 27 I. 

Berry. See Berinthia, 274, 

Bet, or Betsy, 96. 

Betsey, 22. 

Bevan, Mr., 228. 

Beverley, Mr. Hoc Loggins, Mr., 4. 
Bib, Julius Washington Merry- 
weaiiher, 228. 

Biddy, 455. 

Bigby,Mrs., 560. 

Bigwig^ Family, The, 562, 


Biler. See Toodle, Rofein, 274. 

Bill, 96. 

Bill, Uncle, 4. 

Billickin, Mrs., 547. 

Billsuiothi, Master, 7. 

Billsmethi, Miss, 7. 

Billsmethi, Signor, 7. 

Births. Mrs. Meek, oi a Son, 
560. 

Bii horston, Master, 274. 

Bitzer, 385. 

Black, 566. 

Black, Mrs., 537. 

Black Boy and Stomachache, The, 
125. 

Black Lion, The, 206. 

Blackey, 506. » 

Blackpool, Mrs., 386. 

Blackpool, Stephen, 386. 

Bladud, Prince, 22. 

Blandois. See Kigaiid, 105. 

Blank, Mr., 126. 

Blathers ami DnfP, 96. 

Bleak JIoi se, 3.56. 

Bleeding LLcart Yard, 4U5. 

Bligli, Cm plain, 558. 
n light, Young, l'92. 

Hlimber, Cornelia, 275. 

Bliinber, Doctor, 274. 

BUinber, Mr.s., 275. 

Blinder, Mr.s., 55S. 

Bliiikius, Mr., 567. 

Blocker, Mr., 5155. 

Blockitt, Mrs., 275. 

Blocksoii, Mrs., 152. 

Blo«)M8rury Christening, The, 17. 
Blo.ss, Mrs., 8. 

Bloiton, Mr., 22. 

Blnbb, Mr., 126. 

Blue Boar, The, 92, 175. 

Blue Dragon, The, 257. 

Blues, The, 55. 

Blmulerstoiio llookc rv, 308. 
Blnnderum, Mr., I2ti. 
•BoARDlNG-lIOUSE, Til K, 8. 

Bob, 405. 

Bobbo, 484. 

Bob.stor, Cecilia, 132. 

Bobster, Mr., 152. 

Boltin, irenrictta, 402. 

Bolliii, Nicodeuins, 192. 

BolUu’s Bo^Ye^, 495. 

Bogsby, .lames George, 35& 
Bo'knm, Mrs., 275. 

Bolder, 152. 
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Boldheart, Captain, 537. 

Boldwip:, Captain, 22. 

Bolo, Miss, 22. 

Bolter, Morris. See Claypole, Noali, 
9G. 

Bonos, Mr. Banjo, 449. 

Bones, MPs. Banjo, 450. 

Bonney, Mr., 132. 

Boodle, Lord, 358. 

Boorker, Bill. See Barker, Wil- 
liam, 4. 

Bootjack and Countenanco, The, 
125. 

Boots. See Cobbs, 399. 

Boots, Mr., '195. 

Boozey, JVilliam, 538. 
Borrioboola-Glia, 3fi7. 

Bonnii, A II ‘Justus, 132. 

Bopiim, Cliarlotlc*, 132. 

1 Jorum, Emma, 132. 

Borum, Mr., 132. 

Bornm, Mrs., 132. 

Bol tie-nosed N(m1. See Twi»r?^er, 
Edward, 574. 

Bonclet, Madame, <182. 

Boimdcrby, Josiah, 388. 

Boimdorby, Louisa. See Grnd- 
p'iiid, Louisa, 388. 

JiounUf^ The^ 558. 

Bnvvli'v, Tjady, 202. 

Howl<'y, IM aster, 2n2. 

Bowliy, 8ir Josopli, 2(32. 
“Bow-wows, Gone to the dcmni-, 
tion,*’ 140. 

Boxer, 2()5. 

.Hoy at Muoby, The, 531. 
Bovtlumi, Lawrence, 358. 

Ho/., V. 

Br;nidloy, Mrs., 455. 

Brass, Sally, 175. 

Bra;:s, Sampson, 175. 

Bravassa, Miss, 132. 

Bray, Madeline, 132. 

Bray, tValtcr, 133. , 

Bre wer, IVIr., 495. 

Brick, JelTerson, 228. 

Brick, Mrs. JelTorson, 229. 

Brick Tiane Branch of the United 
Grand Ju notion Ebeuezer Tem- 
[lerance Association, 28. 

Brig Place, 289. 

Briggs, 275. 

Briggs, Alc-xandor, 13. 

Brie-qs, .Tulia, 13. 

Briggs, Kate, 13. 


Briggs, Miss, 18. 

Briggs, Mrs., 13. 

Briggs, Samuel, 13. 

Brimer, Mr., 558. 

Britain, Benjamin, 2(59. 1 

Britain, Lii th\ See Britain, Ben- 
jamin, 2()9. 

Bri tiles, 9(5. 

Brobity, Miss, 555. 

Brogley, iMi*., 275. 

Brogson, l^fr., 9. 

BaoK Bit’s Max, Tite, 3. 

Brooker, 133. 

Brooks of Sheilicld, 336. 

Bruwdie, Jolin, 133. 

Browdie, Mrs. See IVicc, Matilda, 
145. 

Brown, 538. 

Brown, Alice, 275. 

Brown, Emily, 5(59. 

Brown, Good Mrs., 275. 

Brown, Mr., 15. 

Brown, Mr. (of EiIord)urg), 126. 
Brownlow, Air., 9(3. 

Browns, The three Miss, 3. 
Buchan’s J>omesf ic Medicine, 12L 
Bucket, >Mr. luspecl(;r, 359. 

Bucket, Mrs., 3(50. 

Bud, Rosa, 517. 

Biidden, Alexander .Augustus, 10. 
Buddeu, Amolia,, 10. 

Buddcii, Ociaviiis, 9. 

Budgor, Mrs., 22. 

Buffer, Doctor, 126. 

Buffey, lit. lion. William, 360. 
Buflle, Mr., 488. 

Buffle, Mrs., 489. 

Baffle, Kobina, 489. 

Buffs, TIio, 53. 

Buffum, Oscjar, 229. 

Bulder, Colonel, 22. 

Bolder, Mrs. Colonel, 23. 

Bolder, Miss, 22. 

Bull, J Vince, 507. 

Bull, The, 22. 

Bullamy, 229. 

BullCnch, 543. 

Bull’s-eye, 96. 

Bulph, Mr., 133. 

Bumble, Mr., 96. 

Bumplo, Michael, 4. 

Bung, Mr., 2, 3. 

Bunsby, Captain Jack, 275- 
Burgess and Co., 29 1. '» 

Bush, The, 21. 
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Butcher, William, 503. 

Butler, Theodosius, 10. 
liuzfuz, Serjeant, 22. 

Calton,iMr., 8. 

Camilla, Mr. John, or Bajmond, 
456 

Camilla, Mrs., 456. 

Capo, Mr., 15. 

Captain, The, 4. 

Cai ker, Ilarriet, 277. 

Carker, James, 277. 

Carkor, John, 278. 

Carlavoro, Gi(jvanni, 450. 

Caroline, 220. 

Carstone,. Richard, 360. 

Carter, Mr., 126. 

Carton, Sydney, 429. 

Casby, Christopher, 405. 

“ Catechism, Overhaul your,** 279. 
Cautious Clara, The, 275. 
Cavallelto, John Baptist, 406. 
Cortniupersonio, Prince, 538. 
CJiadhaiid, Mrs. See Rachael, 
31rs., 361. 

Chud.band, Rev. Mr., 360, 

(Jhancerv Prisoner, Tlio, 2.3. 
Cliariuible Grinder, 296. 

Charles, 165. 

Charley, 311, 361, 399. 

Chai’IoLte, 98, 164. 

Cheap Jack, 525. 

Cheeryble Brothers, 133* 
Chceryble, Frank, 134. 

Cho'.'hOinan, Old, 562. 

Che«gs, 3Iiss, 175. 

Chef,^jrs, Mr., 175. 

Ciierub, The. See Wilfer, Regi- 
nald, 495. 

Chesney Wold, 379. 

Chester, Mr., or Sir John, 206. 
Chester, Edward, 207. 

Chestle, Mr., 311. 

Chib, Mr., 568. 

Chick, John, 27«S. 

Chick, Louisa, 278. 

Chicken, The Game, 279. 
Chickciistalkcr, Mrs. Anne, 262. 
Chicksey and Stobl)lcs, 512. 
Childers, E. W. B., 389. 

Child-wife, 313. 

Child’s Story, The, 661. 

Chill, Uncle, 561. 

Chillip,«-Mr., 311. 

Chimes, The, 262, 


Chinks’s Basin, 476. 

Chips, 450. 

CliiiTiip, Mr., 165. 

Chirrup, Mrs., 165. 

Chitlin", Tom, 99. 

Chivery, John, 406. 

Chivciy, Mrs., 407. « 

Chivory, Young John, 406. 

Clioko, G('neral Cyi-us, 230. 
Chollop, M:ijf)r TTaunibal, 230. 
Chopper, Mrs., 166. 

Chowloy. See MacStinger, Charles, 
279. 

Chowser, Colonel, 134. 

Chrisiiun, Ploteher, 558. 

ChrLstiau, Thursday October, 558. 
Christiana, 561. ‘ 

ClIRI.STMAS C.VROL, A, 220. 
CiiitisTMAs Dinner, A, 5. 
Christopher, 482. 

C huckster, Mr., 175. 

Cliulloy, Mr., 231. 

Clmmbi(‘d()n Sfjuarc, 568. 
Cliu/./dowit, AntJiony, 231, 
Cliuzzlcwit, George, 231. 
Chu/>/lcwit, Jonas, 231. 

I Cliuzzlewit, Marlin, siuiior, 232. 
Chuz/.lowit, Martin, the younger, 
233. 

Cicero, 23 1. 

Cii'ciindocution Office, 402. 

Clare, Aria, 3f>i. 

Clark, Mr., 279. 

Clarkson, 564. 

Clari iker, 456. 

Claypole, Noah, 99. 

Claypole, Mrs. Noah. See Char- 
lotte, 98. 

Cleaver, Fanny, 495. 

Cleaver, Mr., 198. 

Clennam, Ai*thur, 407- 
Glermam, Mrs., 408. 

Cleopatra. Sra Skowton, Mrs., 279. 
Clergyman, Tlio, 23, 175. 

V-Ievcrly, Susannah, 450. 

Ch.verly, William, 450. 

Click, Mr., 566. 

Clickett, 311. 

0 loi sic rhan i, 5 18. 

Clubber, .Lady, 23. 

Chibbor, Sir Thomas, 23- 
Clubber, 3’he Mis.scs, 23. 

Cluppins, Betsoy, 23. 

Cly, linger, 431. 

Coaviuscs. See Neckett, Mr., 361- 
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C(il>b, Tom, 207 . 

Oobboy, 131. 

Cobbs, 400. 

Cocker, Indignation, 543. 

Codger, Miss, 234. 

Cod 1 in, Tom, 176. 

Coiler, Mr?*., 456. 

Corny)acfc Enchantress, The, 564. 
Conipoyson, 456. . 

“ Consequence, It*s of no,” 294. 
Considerations on the Policy of 
Kemoving the Duty on Bees- 
wax, 10. 

Convened Chief Composite Com- 
mittee of Cem ral and District 
Philanthropists, 553. 

Conway, (Sen oral, 207. 

Cooper, A-ngnstus, 7. 

Copperfield, Clara, 311. 

Cuppcrfield, David, 312. 
Coi)perfield, Dora. See Spenlow, 
Dora, 315. 

Co])pornose, Mr., 126. 

Cornoy, Mrs., 99. 

Corpse Coninion, 570. 

Countess, The. See Grimwood, 
Eliza, 565. 

Crackit, Toby, 99. 

(h'addook, Mi’s., 23. 

Ci aggs, Thomas, 269. 

Ci Mggs, Mrs., 269. 

Cra(chit, /leliudii, 220, 

Cratchit, Boh, 220. 

Cratchit, ]Marthn. 221, 

Cratchit, Mrs., 220. 

Crarohit, TVfcr, 221, 

(hatchit, Tim, 221. 

Creakle, Miss, 316. 

Cioakle, Mr., 315. 

Creakle, Mrs., 316. 

Crowler, Cai-oline, 316, 

Crewler, Louisa, 316. 

Crowler, Lmiy, 316 . 

Crewler, JVIargniol , 317. 

Crov' ler, Mrs., 3L6. 

(hewler, Rev. Horace, 317. 
Crewler, Sarah, 317. 

Crowler, So])hy, 317. 

ClUCKET ON Tllifl lil'JARTH, TflE, 265 . 
C.iniple, David, 231. 

Crinkles, Mr., 126. 

Cripples, Master, 408. 

Cripples, Mr., 408. 

Crisparkle, Mrs., 548. 

Crisparkle, Rev. Septimus, 547. 


Croft?, 166. 

Crookoy, 23. 

Crowl, JMr , 13 L 
Crozicr, The, 5 IS. 

Cruninih*?, Mrjster, 134. ' 

Crmiiml< s, .M rs., l,‘M. 

CrlIn^lllh*^, 134. 

Crminiiles, rercy, 13 1. 

Crummle.s, Vincent, 134. 

Crumpton. Amelia, 10. 

Criini|)toii, ^laria, ID. 

Crunehei’, Jeriy, 43 1. 

Cruncher, Mrs., 437. 

Cruncher, Young .lorry, 436. 
Crupp, Mrs., 217. 

Criishton, Hon. Mr., 23. 

Curdle, Afr., 13.'). 

Curdle. Mrs., 135. 

Cute, Alderman, 262. 

Cutler, Mr. and Mrs., 135. 

Cuttle, Captain Edward, 279. 

Dad.son, Mr., 10. 

Dadson, Mrs., 10. 

Daisy, Solomon, 207. 

DAXt’i.NO j^CADKMY, THE, 7. 

Dando, 4. 
nantun, Mr., 17. 

Darby, 361. 

Darnay, Charles. See St. Evre- 
monde, C)jai*les, 4-37. 

Darnay, Lu(Me. See Manette, 
Lucie, 437. 

Dartlc, Rosa, 217. 

Datehery, Dick, 518. 

David, 135. 

David Coiterfield, 308. 

David, (Mfl, 176. 

Dawes. 408. 

Dawkin*^, .b.hn, 99. 

Daws, Maw, 2S0. 

Dawson, Mr., 2. 

Deaf Genllema?!, The, 168. 
Dedlock, Lady llonoria, 362. 
Dedhu-k, Sir Leicester, 361. 
Dedh-ck, Voluinnia, 362. 

Defarge, l^lrnest, 437. 

Defarge, Theriisc, 437. 

Dcniple, George, 317- 
Den, The, 28. 

Doniiam, Edmund, 302. 

Dennis, Ned, 207. 

Deportm(3nt, Model of, 377. 
Deputy, 54.S. j 

Derrick, JohU| 533. 
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Dktfctive Police, The, 5G4. 
Dcvas^soiir, M. Loyal. See Loyal 
Devassonr, M., 559. 

Dibble, .Dorothy, 450. 
Dibblo(rSairi])Soii, ‘150. 

Dick, Little, 100. 

Dick, '^\r. See Babloy, Eichard, 
308. 

])i('«^o, Don, 504. 

Tlijj^by. Srr Sinike, 135. 

Milbor, Mi-s., 221. 

!bn;0<T Doil, 00. 
i)iiij.i:o, Profopsf'i-, .357. 
l)in«!;wall, Coi'iu’lins Brook, 10. 

Din, £!: wall, fiavinia Brook, 10. 

1 )i)»‘i\vall, Fj-ederick, 10. 

Diji.uwall, Mrs. Brook, 10. 
Dio,L((‘n('S, 280. 

Dismal Jemmy. See lEutloy, Jem, 
23. 

DitcbwatcinsticF. 1 20. 

Diver, Colonel, 234. 

Dobblc, Julia, 0. 

Dobblc, Mr., 0. 

Dobble, Mr., jiin., G. 

Dobble, Mrs., 0. 

Dobbs, Julia, 5G9. 

Doctou Mahigold, 525. 

Doctor, The. See Losberne, Mr., 
108 

Doctoks’ Commons, 4, 

1 lodyor, The Artful. See Dawkius, 
.Jolin, 100. 

Doclsoii and Foirg, 23. 

Do’om, 571 . 

Dogirijison, Mr., 568. 

Dolloby, Mr., 317. 

Dolls, Mr, See Cleaver, Mr., 108. 
“ Dolphin’s Head, The,” 452. 
Dombey and Son, 272. 

Dombev, J’ld i t h. See Granger, Edith, 
280. 

Dombev, Fanny, 2S1. 

Domboy, Florcno(', 281. 

Dombev, Little I’anl, 281. 

Domboy, Paul, 286. 

Donkeys, 350. 

Donny, Miss, 3G2. 

Dora. See Spenlow, Dora, 317. 
Dornton, Sergeant, 5G4. 

Dorrit, Amy, 408. 

Dorrit, Edward, 409. 

Dorrit, Fanny, 40 !l 
D orribi Frederick, 109. 

Dorrit, William, 409. 


’ Dose. ‘‘ S«icb a dos^ij old woman !” 
412. 

Dot. See Peerybinglc, Mary, 
265. 

Dothnboy's irfill, 110. 

Doiiblcdick, Bicliard, 398. 

Dounce, JoliTi, 7 . 

Dowler, Caplain, 23. 

Dowler, JMrs., 25. 

Down with the Tide, 566. 

Doyco, Daniel, 410. 

Doze, Professor, 126. 

Drawloy, iMr., 126. 

Drood, lOdwin, 519. 

Drowvev, Aliss, 538. 

Dniinmle, lientley, 456. 

Drunk ahd’s Death, The, 17. 
Dnbbley. 25. 

Duty. Si'c Blathers and Duff, 

100 . 

Dull, Air., 126. 

Diillboroiigh, 453. 

Dum’oh'don, Master, 568. 

Dumkins, Mr., 25. 

Dummy, Mr., 126. 

Nienflemns, 17. 

Dnndi'v, Doci or, 561. 

Duiikle, Doctor Ginory, 234. 
Durdlcs, 551. 

Eatanswill, 53. 

Ealanswill lllaes, 53. 

Eatanswill BulTs, 53. 

Sdtatisu'ill (iazette, The, 53. 
.IJutaiisv'lll [)idrj)endcnt, The, 53: 
Eden, 23:h 252. 

Eden Land Corporation, 230. 
Edkins, Air., 13. 

Edmunds, George, 571. 

Edmunds, Jolni, 25. 

Edimiuds, Mr., 25. 

Efhniinds, Airs., 25. 
l^dson, Air., 4S4, 489. 

Edson, Ih^ggy, 484. 

Edward, 164. 

Edwards, Miss, 176. 

Edw'in, 400. 

Effort, Making an, 278. 

Election for Beadle, 2. 

Ellis, Mr., 6. 

Elms, 'I’he, 401. 

Emily, 8. 

Eiri’ly, Little, 317. 

Emma, 25, 575. 

Emmeline, 400 
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Eiidell, Miirtha, 318. 

Estclla, 45(). 

Evans, Mrs., 0. 

Evans, .IVnurna, G. 

PIvana, Tilly, G. 

Evans, Mr., 1 5. 

Evans, Tlarliaml, 176. 
plvonson, John, 8. 

Evroiuoiitle, (/-liarlna. See St. Evre- 
mondo, diaries, 437. 

Ezekiel, 531. 

Eacc-Maker, Monsieur the, 450. 
Fagiu, lOO. 

Family^ The, 538. 

P’aii, 221. 

P^ang, Mr?, 103. 

P'anny, 50 1. 

P’aro way, Ad o 1 i ria, 5 1 0. 

Fareway, Lady, 5 10. 

Fare way, Mr., olO. 

I’aseiTLai ion Flcdgoby, 49S. 

Father of I he Marshalsea. See 
Dorrit, William, 415. 

Foe, Doctor W. 11., 120. 

Fee<Ier, Mr., 13. A., 287. 

I’cM'der, Jlov. Alfred, 287. 

Feenix, Clousin, 2S7. 

Fomlall, Sergeant, 504. 

I’enlinand, Miss, 552. 

Fi'ru, Lilian, 203. 

Fern, Will, 2(>3. 

Feroeo, M., 500. , 

Fez/ i wig, Mr., 221. 

Fezziwig, ISIrs., 221. 

Foz/.iwig, The three Misses, 221. 
Fildietson, Mrs., 318. 

Field, Inspector, 50G. 

Fielding, Emma, 161. 

.l^’ieJdiiig, May, 265. 

I ’ieldiug, Mrs., 265. 

Fiore V, lion. Captain Fitz- Whisker, 
574. 

PMkov, 504. 

1‘Mor, Mr., 2(53. 

Fiiioives uf t he Crovo, 468. 

Fi aching, Flora, 410. 

“ Fiiu^ ligiire. A, of a woman,” 
450. 

P'ips, Mr., 231. 

First oj? May, The, 5. 

P"ish, Mr., 203. 

Fir z- Marshal 1, Charles. See Jinglo, 
Alfroil, 25. 
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Fizkin, Horatio, 25. 

Fizkin Lodge, 25. 

P4addock, General, 2 * 1. 

Flam, lion. S parkins, 571. 
Flamwell, Mr., 12. ^ 

Flanders, Sally, 151. 

Flare, Hollow down by ihe. 523. 
Flashin*, Wilkins, 25. 

Fleilgeby, Fascination, 108. 
Fleetwood, Master, 13. 

Fleetwood, Mrs., 13- 
Fleetwood, Mr., 13. 

Fleming, Agnes, 100. 

Fleming, Hose. See M:i vlie, Bose, 
106. 

Flight, A, 561. 

P^lintwinch, AlTory, 412. 

Flinl. winch, Ephraim, 112. 

Flint wimdi, Jiaemiah, J 12. 
Flip/i(*ld, Miss, 451. 

Flipli(‘ld, Mr., 451. 

Fliplield, Mrs., lol. 

Fliplield, Tom, 451. 

Fiile, Miss, 302. 

P^lojiping, Kll. 

Flopson, j57. 

Flowers, 2S7. 

PMunimery, Mr., 126. 

Fogg, Mr. S«e Dodson and Fogg, 
25. 

Ffdair, Mr., 135. 

P\)alon, 111. 

P’ouK Si ST Kits, The, 2. 

Frank, Little, 501. 

Freil, 221. 

PVost, Miss, 508. 

F. ’s Aunt, Mr. See Mr. F.’s Aunt, 

410. 

Gabollc, Theophilo, 437. 

Gabriollo. See Hebollc', 182. 
Galileo Isaac Newton FiainsLead, 
575. 

Game Chicken, The, 287. 

Gainlield, 100. 

G. tinp, Sairtw, 234. 

Gar !er, ^Mr., 235. 

Gargery, Georgiana Maria, 400. 
Gargery, .l(;e, 157. 

Garland, Abel, 170. 

Garland, Mr., 17<5. 

Garland, Mrs., 170. 

Gasbford, Mr., 20S. 

Gaspard, 4.38. 

Gatllolon, Car/4inc, 15. 
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Gattleton, Lncina, 15. 

GatilctoD, Miss, 15. 

Gattlefon, Mr., 15. 

Gattloton, Mrs., 15. 

Gattlettfii, Sempmnius, 16. 

Gay, Walter, 2^. 

Gazingi, Miss, 135. 

General, Mrs., 412. 

Gentleman in Small-Clothes, 135. 
George, 135, 176, 318, 400, 489. 
Gecn'ge, Aunt, 5. 

George. See Kouncewell, George, 
363. 

George, Mrs., 176. 

George Silverman’s Explanation, 
540. 

George, Uncle, 6. 

Georgiana, 462. 

Ghost of Art, The, 663. 

Ghost of Christmas Past, 221. 
Ghost of Christmas l*rosont, 221. 
Ghost of Christmas Yet To Come, 
221 . 

Giant Chronicles, 171. 

Gifted, The. See Mooney, Mr., 
576. 

Giggles, Miss, 662. 

Gilbert, Mark, 208. 

Giles, Mr., 106. 

Gills, Solomon, 288. 

Gimblet, Brother, 540, 

Gian I our. Bob, 498. 

Glithlcry, Bob, 498. 

Globson, Bully, 451. 

Glorious Apolhis, 175. 

Ghibb, Old, 288. 

Gobler, Mr., 8. 

Gog, 168. 

Golden Cross Inn, 90. 

Golden Dustman, The. See Boflin, 
Nicodemns, 498. 

Good Republican Brutus of Anti- 
quity, The, 445. 

Goodwin, 25. 

Gordon, Colonel, 208. 

Gordon, Emma, 389. 

Gordon, Lord George, 208. 

Gowan, Henry, 413. 

Gnwan, Mrs., 414. 

Gowan, Mrs. Henry. Bee Meagles, 
Minnie, 414. 

Gradgrind, Adam Smith, 391. 
Gradgrind, Jane, .391. 

Gradgrind, Louisa, 391. 

Gradgrind, Malthus, 391« 


Gradgrind, Mr. ThoT^s, 389. 
Gradgrind, Mrs., 391. 

Gradgrind, Thomas, 392. 

Graham, TTiigli, 168, 

Graham, Mary, 235. 

Grandfather, Little Noll’s. See 
Little Noll’s Grand father, 176, 
Grainger, 318. 

Gran, Mrs., 489. 

Grandfather of Little Noll, 176. 
Grandmarina, Fairy, 638. 

Granger, Edith, 288. 

Graymarsli, 135. 

Gi-avptir, Mr., 318. 

Grayper, Mrs., 318. 

Grazinglands, Alexander, 451. 
Gmzinglands, Jfrs. Arabella, 451. 
Great Expectations, 455. 

Great National Sniithcrs Testi- 
monial, 371. 

Groat White Horse, The, 33. 

Great; Wiuglobury, 1 k 
GrtE.\T WlNOLKliUKY DUEL, TlIB, 
11 . 

Green, 566. 

Green, Luey, 453, 

Green, Miss, 135. 

Green, Mr., 4. 

Green, Mr., jun., 4, 

Green, Torn, 209. 

Greens. “Wait till the greens is 
olT lier mind,” 357. 

Gregsbiiry, Mr., 135. 

Grewgious, Hiram, 552. 

Gride, Arlliur, 136. 

Gridley, Mr., 363. 

Grig, Tom, 575. 

Grime, Professor, 126. 

Grimmer, Miss, 538. 

Grimwig, Mr., 107. 

Grimwood, Eliza, 566. 

“ Grind, One demd horrid," 140. 
Grinder, Mr., 182. 

Grip, 20\l 

Grollin, 3’homas, 26. 

Grogzwig, 137. 

Grogzwig, Baron of, 13$. 

Groper, Colonel, 236. 

Groves, James, 182. 

Growlery, The, 365. 

Grub, Gabriel, 26. 

Grub, Mr., 126. 

Grabble, W., 364. 

Griidden, Mrs., 136. 

Grueby, John, 209. 
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ruff and Tnckletnn, 207. 
rmainer, Daiiiol, 20. 
ruminidj^e, J^octor, 126. 
rundy, Mr., 20. 
idpidi^c, Mr., 318. 
iilpid,ii:(3, Mrs., 318. 
uniinid^c*, Mrs., 318. 
imition Jloiisp, 508. 
uiitnr, Mr., 20. 
iipj)y, Mrs., 301. 
nppy, William, 364. 
usher, .Mr., 365. 

(liislor, 30 k 
(Iwymi, Miss, 20. 

Doctor, 41 k 
}[alseiv<‘Li^ Thcj 558. 
lliuiilel/s Aunt. ISfe 8 piker, Mrs. 
Honry, 318. 

Hampstead Ponds, Speculations on 
the Source of the, 4 k 
ITandcl, 478. 

Haudford, Julius. Hannon, 

John, 499. 

Hannah, 136. 

Hard Times, 3 i5. 

Hardy, Mr., Id. 

Harodalo, Eirirua, 201. 
llaredale, Geoffrisy, 210. 

Harker, Mr., 533. 

Harlei^h, Mr., 15. 
ilarinoii, .John, ‘J99. 

Harmon, Mrs. John. See Wilfer,j 
Bella, 499. 

Harmonic Meeting’s, 376# 

Harmony Jail, 495. 

Harris, 26. 

Harris, Mrs., 235, 245. 

Harris, Mr., 7, 182. 

Harry, 182. 

Harthouse, James, 392, * 

Harvey, Mr., 164. 

Haunted Man, The, 302. 

Haven of Philanthropy, 553. 
Havisham, Estella. See Estella, 
456. 

Havisham, Miss, 462. 

Hawdon, Captain, 366. 

Hawdon, Miss. See Snmmerson, 
Esther, 376. 

Hawk, Sir Mulberry, 136. 
Hawkyard, Verity, 541. 

“ Head, I’ll eat my,” 107. 
Headstone, Bradley, 499. 

“Heart,” “ Nature** and, 297. 


Heathfield, Alfred, 269. 

Ueathlield, Grace. iSee Jcddlor, 
Grac(*, 270. 

Hcop, Mrs., 3 IS. 

Hoop, Hriuli, 318, 

Helves, Captain, 13. 

Henry, 26. 

Henry, Mr., 5. 

Ilexam, Charley, 501. 

Hexam, Jesse, or Gaiter, 501. 
Hexam, Lizzie, 501. 

Heyling, Goorge, 26. 

Hcyling, Mary, 27. 
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lligden, Betiy, 502. 

Hilton, JHFr., ll. 

Hogliton ’I’owors, 5-12. 

Houiday Homanuk, 536. 
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523. 

TTodly-Tree, The, 399. 

Jfoininy, Mrs., 236. 

Honey thunder, Luke, 553. 

Hopkins, Captain, 320. 

Hopkins, Jack, 27. 

JtOHATIO SpAKKINS, 12. 

Ifortenso, Mtidomoiselle, 365. 

1 ILkspital Patient, The, 6. 

I Howler, Reverend Melcliiscdech, 

I 288. 

I Hubble, .Mr., 463. 

Hubble, Mrs., 463. 

Hugh, 210. 

Huinau Interest Broihers, 449. 
Hiiinm, Antliouy, 28. 

Humphrey, Master. See Master 
Humphrey, 169. 

Hunt, 28. 

Hunt, Leigh, 373. 

Hunted Down, 447. 

Hunter, Horace, 14. 

Hunter, Mrs. keo, 28w 
Hunter, Leo, 30. 

Hutley, Jem, 30. 

Ikey, 16. 

Inestimable Life Assurance Com- 
pany, 447. 

Infant Bonds of Joy, 371. 

Infant Phenomenon, The. See 
Crummies, Ninetta, 134. 
Inspector, Mr., 503. 

I. O. U., 354. 

Is She His Wife ? 572. 
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Tvins, J*iniTna, 6. 

Izzard, Mr., 236. 

Jack, 6, 236, 463. 

Jackal, 1*1 jo, 1 13. 

Jack, Dark, 45 L 
Jark, Mercantile, 451. 

Jackman, Major .Tonnny, 485, 
Jackson, Mr., 30, .528. 

Jacobs, Solomon, 16. 

Jacques One, '13S. 

Jac(incs Two, 438. 

Jaoqncs Three, -1'38. 

Jacques Four, 438. 

Jacques Five, 438. 

Jaegers, Mr., 463, 

James, 0, ll. 

James, Master, 161*. 

.iano, 5, U, 236, 486. 

Jam?, Aimt, 5. 

Janet, 320. 

“ Jaiiet ! Donkeys ! 350. 

Jarley, Mrs., I <82. 

Jarmlyee and Jarndycu?, 365. 
Jarndyco, John, 365. 

Jasper, John, 55 k ; 

Jeddlor, Doctor Anthony, 270, 
Jccldler, Grace, 270. 

Jeddler, Marion, 270. 

Jellybv, Caroline, 366. 

JoIlVby, Mr., 367. 

Jellyby, AT vs., 3t)7. 

Jellybv, Foepy, 3«)7. 

Jem, 16. 

Jemima, 288. 
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30. 

Jenkins, Miss, 15. 

Jenkinsnn, 111. 

JeTiiiingSj Mis.'!, 5.51. 

JcMinings, Air., 7, 573. 

J(uiny, 367. 

Jerry, 182. 

Jingle, Alfred, 30. 

Jiniwin, Mrs., 182. 

.1 inkins, 5. 

Jinkins, Air., 32, 236. 

Jinkinson, 168. 

.rinks, .Mr,, 32. 

Jip, 320. 

Jo, 367. 

Jobba, Air., 127. 

Jobling, Do(;tor John, 236. 

Joblir/g, Tony, 369. 

JobsoD, Jesse, Number Two, 451. 


.Todd, ATr., 236. 

•lee, 222, 2SS, 438, 551. 

.Too, the Fat Boy, 32. 

.Toov, Captain, 503. 
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570, 572. 
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Johnny, 503. 
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Johnson, John, 570. 

.Tohnson, Mr., 136. 
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.Tolly Taploy, 3’ho, 253. 

.loitered, Sir William, 127. 

! Jonathan, 503. 
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; Joram, Air., 320. 

.To?*am, Airs. iS'/ e Onier, Minnie, 320. 
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I .Toy, Thomas, 563. 
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Kodgick, Captain, 236. 
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the White Hart in the Borough, 

The eleven bool^ is to be called at half-past eight and the shoe at 
nine. Who’s number twenty-two, that’s to put all the others outV 
No, no ; reg’lar rotation, as Jack Ketch said, wen he tied the men up. 
Sorry to keep you a waitin’, sir, but I’ll attend to you diregtly.” 

• Saying which, the man in the white hat sot to work upoi^a top-boot 
^vith increased assiduity. 

Tlioro Was another loud ring ; and the bustling old landlady of the 
sTliite Hart made her appearance in the opposite gallery. 

Sam,” cried the landlady, “ where’s that lazy, idle— why, Sam— 

. h, there you arc ; why don’t you answer ? ” 

“ Wouldn’t be gen-teel to answer, ’till you’d done talking,” replied 
Sam, gvuflly. 

Here, clean them shoes for number seventeen directly, and take 
’c'm to private sitting-room, number five, first moor.” 

The landlady flung a pair of lady’s shoes into the yard, and bustled 
away. 

“ Number 5,” said Sam, as he picked up the shoes, and taking a 
piece of chalk from his pocket, made a memorandum of tlieir destina- 
tion on tlio soles — “ Lady’s shoes and jn’ivate sittin’ room ! 1 suppose 

she didn’t come in the waggiu.” 

“ She came in carjy this morning,” cried the girl, who was still 
loaning over the railing of the gallery, “ with a gentleman in a 
hackney-coach, and it’s liim as wants liis boots, and you’d better do 
’em, that’s all about it.” * 

“Vy didn’t you say so before,” said Sam, with great indignation, 
sirgling out the boots in (piestion from the hoaj) bi^fore him. “For 
all I know’d he vas one o’ the regular thrcc-ponni(5S. Private room ! 
and a lady too ! If he’s anything of % gon’lm’n, he’s vorth a shillin’ a« 
day, let tdone the arrands.” 

Stimulated by this inspiring reflection, Mr. Samuel brushed away 
with such hearty good-will, thai; in a few minutes the boots and 
shoes, with a polish which would have struck envy to the soul of the 
amiable Mr. Warren (for they used Day and Martin at the White 
Hart ), had arrived at the door of number five. 

“Come in,” said a mail’s voice, in reply to Sam’s rap at the 
door. 

Sam made bis best bow, and stepped into the prostjneo of a lady and 
gentleman seated at breakfast, * Having officiously deposited the 
gentleman’s boots right and left at his feet, and the lady’s shoes right 
and left at hers, he backed towards the door. 

“ Boots,” said the gentleman. 

“ Sir,” said Sam, closing the door, and keeping his hand on the 
knob of the lock. 

“ Do you know — what’s-a-namc — Doctors’ Commons ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ VVhere is it ? ” 

“ Paul s Church-yard, sir ; low archway on ^the carriage-side, book- 
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